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THE  GOSPEL  OF  JOHN 

CHAPTER  I 

The  Prologue  and  the  Earlier  Ministry 

This  is  a  doctrinal  work  in  the  form  of  a  Gospel.  It 
uses  historical  material  as  a  frame  for  the  symbolic 
pictures  in  which  it  embodies  the  ideas  of  a  Hellenised 
Paulinism.  This  historical  material  is  drawn  from 
the  earlier  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke,  and  another, 
which  is  not  that  of  Matthew,  but  perhaps  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews  or  some  similar  apocryphal 
work.  It  is  with  the  Gospel  of  Luke  that  the 
Johannine  Gospel  shows  the  closest  connection,  not 
only  in  many  details,  but  in  the  whole  arrangement 
of  the  material.  Luke's  three  divisions — the  first 
consisting  of  the  Prologue  and  the  Galilaean  work  of 
Jesus ;  the  second,  of  the  narrative  of  the  journey 
and  the  controversies  at  Jerusalem ;  and  the  third,  of 
the  story  of  the  Passion — correspond  to  the  three 
main  divisions  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  chapters  i.-vi., 
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vii.-xii.,  xiii.-xxi.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked  at 
the  outset  that  in  filling  in  this  scheme  he  diverges 
very  freely  from  his  model,  everywhere  treating 
the  historical  material,  with  the  sovereign  freedom 
characteristic  of  Hellenism,  as  only  the  symbolical 
expression  of  his  religious  ideas.  This  Gospel  does 
not,  therefore,  belong  to  the  historical  books  of 
primitive  Christianity,  but  to  its  Hellenistic  doctrinal 
writings ;  it  is  the  ripest  and  richest-  fruit  of  the 
Hellenistic  development  of  doctrine  which  began 
with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Luke  had  declared  in  his  preface  that  he  purposed 
to  describe  "  all  things  from  the  very  first,"  and  had 
therefore  begun  his  prologue  with  the  narratives  of 
the  conception  and  birth  of  John  and  of  Jesus,  and 
closed  it  with  a  genealogy  of  Jesus,  which  he  carried 
back  to  Adam  and  to  God.  For  the  Fourth  Evan- 
gelist that  was  at  once  too  much  and  too  little.  Too 
much,  because  to  him  the  earthly  parentage  of  Jesus, 
not  to  speak  of  John,  seemed  to  be  of  no  importance ; 
too  little,  because  the  heavenly  origin  of  the  Son  of 
God  did  not  appear  to  him  sufficiently  made  manifest 
in  the  Lucan  birth-story.  On  the  ground  of  deutero- 
Pauline  and  Gnostic  theology,  it  was  for  him  a  well- 
established  tenet  that  Christ  had  come  down  from 
heaven  and  that  He  had  been  from  all  eternity  the 
Son  of  God,  that  He  had  been  the  agent  in  the 
creation  of  the  world  and  in  all  the  subsequent 
revelation  of  God  in  Israel,  and  that  in  His  heavenly 
essence  He  was  one  with  that  divine  Intermediate 
Being  which  Jewish  -  Hellenistic  speculation  had 
earlier  designated  the  Divine  Wisdom,  and  later  the 
personal  Word  of  God,  the  Logos.  This  term,  in 
which  Philo  had  combined  the  ideas  of  the  Jewish 
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"  word  of  revelation  "  and  the  "  Cosmic  Reason  "  of 
the  Stoics,  was  admirably  adapted  to  be  the  watch- 
word of  that  Christian  Hellenism  which  was  destined 
to  unite  Jewish  beliefs  and  Greek  thought  in  a  new 
world-religion.  In  Ephesus  especially,  which  had 
been  the  ancient  home  of  the  Heracleitic  Logos 
theory,  and  was  now  the  seat  of  Christian  Gnosticism 
and  Apocalyptic,  the  term  Logos  almost  inevitably 
forced  itself  upon  the  Christian  theologian  as  the  most 
significant  and  widely  intelligible  expression  for  the 
higher  nature  of  Christ  as  the  mediator  of  all  revela- 
tion of  God,  "  in  whom  are  hidden  all  the  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge,"  and  through  whom  the 
primal  mystery  of  all  religion  has  at  length  been 
unveiled  to  the  world  (Col.  ii.  3;  Eph.  iii.  4  f.). 
Accordingly,  the  Evangelist  in  his  Prologue,  which 
in  this  Gospel  takes  the  place  of  the  Lucan  story  of 
the  Nativity,  begins  with  some  general  statements 
about  the  primordial  being  of  the  Logos,  in  relation 
to  God,  to  the  world,  and  to  mankind.  "  In  the 
beginning  was  the  Logos,  and  the  Logos  was  in 
fellowship  with  God,  and  the  Logos  was  a  God ;  as 
such,  he  was  in  the  beginning  in  fellowship  with  God. 
All  things  were  made1  through  him,  and  without 
him  nothing  was  made  that  was  made.  In  him  was 
life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men.  And  the  light 
shines  in  the  darkness,  and  the  darkness  has  not  com- 
prehended it"  (i.  1-5).  In  these  opening  statements 
it  is  not  the  author's  purpose  to  inform  the  reader 
that  there  is  a  Logos,  or  what  is  to  be  understood 

1  The  German,  like  the  Greek,  is  more  exactly  "  all  things  have 
come  into  being  through  him  "  (alUs  ist  durch  ihn  getvorden).  But 
in  view  of  the  awkwardness  of  repeating  this  periphrasis,  it  is 
doubtless  sufficient  to  note  the  fact, — Translator, 
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thereby ;  this  he  assumes  from  the  outset  as  already 
known  and  accepted.  What  he  emphasises  is  that 
the  Logos  was  already  existing  "  in  the  beginning," 
in  the  pre-temporal  eternity,  before  there  was  any 
other  except  God;  just  as  in  Pro  v.  viii.  23  the 
Divine  Wisdom  says  of  itself,  "  The  Lord  set  me  up 
from  everlasting,  from  the  beginning,  before  he  made 
the  earth."  He  goes  on  to  assert  of  this  primordial 
Logos  that  he  was  in  fellowship,  in  intimate  relation, 
with  God  (irpos  rov  9e6v),  and  was  himself  generically 
God  (deb?  without  the  article;  Philo  similarly  dis- 
tinguishes the  Logos  as  8eos  from  6  Oeo?).  After  the 
relation  of  the  Logos  to  God  has  thus  been  defined 
as  that  of  distinction  of  person,  identity  of  essence, 
and  living  fellowship,  and  the  latter  point  has  once 
more  been  emphatically  asserted  (verse  2),  then  in 
verse  8  f.  his  relation  to  the  world  as  mediator  of 
creation  is  described.  The  reinforcing  of  the  positive 
statement,  "  all  things  were  made  through  him  "  by 
the  negative  "without  him  nothing  was  made  that 
was  made,"  is  certainly  not  purposeless ;  the  author 
desires  to  exclude,  from  the  very  outset,  the  Gnostic 
doctrine  that  the  world  was  created  by  a  number  of 
subordinate  spiritual  beings  (archons  and  aeons). 
In  contrast  with  all  these  he  sets  the  Divine  Logos 
as  the  sole  mediating  organ  of  God  in  the  creation. 
A  more  doubtful  point  is  whether  the  phrase 
"  nothing  that  was  made  was  made  without  him  "  is 
merely  a  pleonasm  intended  to  enforce  the  thought, 
or  whether  it  contains  a  suggestion  of  an  uncreated 
matter,  to  be  thought  of  as  existing  before  the 
creation  of  the  world.  In  support  of  the  latter  view 
it  is  possible  to  point  to  Gen.  i.  2,  where  the  Chaos  is 
assumed  as  existing  before  the  creative  word  of  God, 
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and  to  Philo,  who  follows  Plato  in  holding  matter,  as 
the  negative,  non-existent  (w  6V),  to  be  the  passive 
substrate  of  the  active  powers  of  the  Logos,  and  at 
the  same  time  as  limiting  its  action  and  therefore  as 
the  cause  of  the  imperfection  of  the  world.  The 
question  naturally  suggests  itself  whether  our  Evan- 
gelist shared  this  view  of  Philo's  regarding  the  un- 
created matter,  and  supposed  it  to  be  the  originating 
cause  of  the  darkness  which  offers  resistance  to  the 
light  of  the  Logos.1  But  not  only  has  he  nowhere 
said  a  single  word  about  this,  but,  further,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  recognise  that  he  does  not,  like 
Philo,  attribute  men's  love  of  darkness  rather  than 
light  (iii.  19  f.)  to  the  material  nature  of  the  corporeal 
world — the  flesh  is  no  doubt  "  unprofitable  "  (vi.  63), 
but  not  essentially  the  cause  of  evil.  He  attributes 
it  rather  to  a  quality  characterising  spiritual  exist- 
ence, which  has  its  ultimate  cause  in  a  God-opposing 
power  belonging  to  the  spiritual  world,  in  fact,  in 
Satan  (viii.  44).  In  this  our  Evangelist  is  far  removed 
from  Philo,  in  whose  Hellenistic  system  of  thought 
there  was  no  room  for  the  devil ;  but  he  is  closely  in 
touch  with  oriental  Gnosticism,  to  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  which  transcendental  dualism  belonged 
from  the  first.  Now,  as  nothing  is  anywhere  said  of  the 
origin  of  Satan,  it  would  be  preferable — if  one  were 
determined  to  find  an  allusion  to  the  "  uncreated  "  in 
verse  3 — to  refer  it  to  Satan,  rather  than  to  matter. 

In  what  sense  the  Logos  was  the  mediator  of 
creation  is  explained  in  verse  4,  "  In  him  was  life, 
and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men."  Life  and  light, 
as  predicates  of  the  creative  Logos,  are  to  be  under- 

1  Cf.  R6ville,  Le  quatrieme  ltvangile,  pp.  86  and  99 ;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  Grill,  Untersuchung  uber  das  J§.  Ev.,  i.  120,  note. 
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stood  in  the  most  general  sense.  The  Logos,  to 
whom  the  Father  has  given  to  have  life  in  himself 
(v.  26),  is  the  mediator  of  that  life  to  every  creature ; 
for  men  in  particular  he  is  the  source  of  mental  and 
spiritual  life  or  "light,"  of  the  knowledge  of  truth 
and  of  God.  Similarly,  in  Philo,1  the  Logos  is 
spoken  of  as  the  sun,  which  illuminates  mankind 
with  the  archetypal  and  incorporeal  beams  of  the 
Source  of  reason,  wherefore  the  human  mind  (Nous) 
is  related  to  the  Logos.  The  association  of  life  and 
light,  as  manifestations  of  the  Divine  action,  goes 
through  the  whole  Old  Testament  from  the  story  of 
the  creation  onwards— see  especially  Ps.  xxxvi.  9, 
"  With  thee  is  the  fountain  of  life,  and  in  thy  light 
do  we  see  light." 

But  the  light  which  goes  forth  from  the  Logos 
meets  in  the  world  with  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  darkness.  Of  the  cause  of  this  darkness  the 
Evangelist  nowhere  gives  any  explanation ;  he  simply 
states  it  as  a  fact  of  universal  experience:  "The 
light  shines  in  the  darkness,  and  the  darkness  did 
not  comprehend  it "  (verse  5).  This  statement  does 
not  refer  solely  to  the  pre-Christian  (or  to  the  pre- 
Mosaic)  period,  with  the  meaning  that  the  natural 
revelation  of  God  in  human  reason  did  not  suffice  to 
give  a  true  knowledge  of  God,  so  that  the  positive 
revelation,  first  in  the  Law  and  then  in  the  Gospel, 
became  necessary.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does 
not  refer  solely  to  the  appearing  of  the  light  in  Christ, 
and  the  opposition  which  He  met  with  on  the  part 
of  the  Jews.  It  expresses  a  universal  truth,  which 
has  its  necessary  basis  in  the  metaphysical  dualism 

1  De  Somn.,  i.  14-19  (M.  i.  633-638);  Quis  ret.  div.  hasres.y 
xlviii.  (M.  i.  506);  De  opif.  tnund.,  viii.  (M.  i.  6). 
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of  the  Divine  Logos  and  the  un-divine  world,  and 
therefore  is  tragically  manifest  always  and  every- 
where ;  in  heathendom,  among  the  Jews,  and  finally, 
and  of  course  most  impressively  of  all,  in  Christianity 
(notice  the  timeless  (fxxlvei  I)  There  we  have,  struck 
at  the  outset,  that  note  of  tragedy  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  our  Gospel,  the  expression  of  a 
much  deeper  spirit  of  religious  earnestness  than  any 
which  shows  itself  in  the  optimistic  world-picture 
of  Hellenism,  as  we  find  it,  for  example,  in  Fhilo. 
Nevertheless  precisely  these  opening  sentences  of  our 
Gospel  find  a  remarkable  parallel  in  the  old  Greek 
thinker  Heracleitus.  In  his  famous  work  On  Nature 
the  following  sentences  occurred  at  the  beginning: 
"  Of  this  Logos,  although  it  is  eternal,  men  have 
no  understanding,  whether  before  they  have  heard 
of  it  or  after;  for  although  everything  happens  in 
accordance  with  this  Logos,  men  are  as  though 
they  were  ignorant  [of  it].  Although  the  Logos  is 
common  [to  all],  the  majority  of  men  live  as  if  they 
had  an  understanding  of  their  own." l  Here,  too,  we 
have  the  same  tragic  contrast :  on  the  one  hand  the 
Logos,  who  is  eternal,  the  regulative  principle  of  all 
that  comes  to  pass ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  obstinate 
unreceptfrity  of  men,  whose  unintelligence  refuses  to 
be  taught,  because  they,  not  indeed  all,  but  certainly 
the  majority  among  them,  prefer  their  own  self- 
imagined  wisdom  to  the  truth  of  the  Logos  which 
is  common  to  all.  The  resemblance  between  the 
beginning  of  the  Johannine  Gospel  and  this  beginning 
of  the  work  of  Heracleitus  is  in  fact  so  great  that 
the  hypothesis  of  a  direct  reference  on  the  part  of 

1  Diels,   Herakleitos  von  Ephesus  (with   a  German  translation), 
1901.     Cf.  Aall,  Geschichte  der  Logosidee,  i.  29. 
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the  Ephesian  Evangelist  to  the  writings  of  his  great 
countryman  not  unnaturally  suggests  itself.1  From 
the  timeless  truths  of  the  first  five  verses,  which  he 
puts  at  the  beginning  as  the  transcendental  background 
of  all  the  temporal  events  of  his  historical  narrative, 
the  Evangelist  turns  in  verse  6  to  the  historical 
introduction  to  these  events  themselves  :  the  appear- 
ance of  John  the  Baptist  as  the  forerunner  and 
witness- bearer.  He  expressly  emphasises  the  fact — 
perhaps  with  polemical  intent  as  against  the  disciples 
of  John — that  John  was  not  himself  the  light  but 
only  the  precursor  of  the  light.  "  The  true  light  that 
lighteth  every  man  [i.e.  the  Logos,  verse  4]  was  about 
to  come  into  the  world  "  (his  revelation  in  Jesus  was, 
at  the  time  when  John  appeared,  close  at  hand).  He 
was  in  the  world  (he  had  indeed  always  been  there), 
and  the  world  was  made  through  him  (the  Logos), 
and  yet  the  world  knew  him  not.     He  came  to  his 

1  Cf.  Norden,  Aniike  Kunstprosa,  ii.  473  f. :  "  If  we  consider 
how  popular  the  ideas  of  the  Stoa  were,  and  that  the  work  of 
Heracleitus  was  eagerly  read  by  Christians  (Justin  in  Apol.  I.  xlvi. 
reckons  Heracleitus  a  Christian  because  he  had  lived  pera  Aoyov), 
that  the  opening  passage  was  particularly  famous,  and  finally  that 
the  introduction  to  the  Gospel  was  addressed  to  readers  who  were 
familiar  with  a  Logos-doctrine,  we  are  justified  in  advancing  the 
conjecture  that  in  one  of  the  most  imposing  creations  of  the  human 
spirit  there  is  a  direct  and  conscious  reminiscence  of  that  proem, 
so  rich  in  far-reaching  thoughts,  of  the  Ephesian  philosopher. 
But  it  is  particularly  interesting  to  notice  how  the  Hellenistic  con- 
ceptions are  slightly  influenced  by  Jewish-Hellenistic  ideas.  For 
the  del  ovtos  of  Heracleitus,  John  puts  cv  apxfj  because  of  Gen.  i.  1 ; 
instead  of  the  Logos  which  the  deaf  ears  of  men  would  not  receive, 
he  introduces  <f>ws}  which  is  derived  from  the  Jewish  theosophy ; 
into  the  quite  Heracleitean  saying  'In  the  beginning  was  the 
Logos,  and  the  Logos  was  God/  he  inserts  'and  the  Logos  was 
with  God,'  which  is  not  Stoic,  but  is  derived  from  Jewish 
(-Hellenistic)  conceptions." 
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own  possessions  and  his  own  people  received  him 
not  Whether  these  "possessions,"  again,  refer  to 
the  world,  that  is,  mankind,  as  having  been  created 
by  the  Logos,  or  to  the  people  of  Israel  as  belonging 
to  him  in  a  special  sense,  is  doubtful.  On  the  latter 
assumption  many  have  proposed  to  refer  verses  11  ff. 
to  the  pre-Christian  revelation  of  the  Logos  in  Israel, 
through  Moses  and  the  prophets,  the  revelation  of 
the  incarnate  Logos-Christ  only  being  reached  in 
verse  14.  But  however  this  may  simplify  the  con- 
nection of  this  verse,  which  thus  marks  the  historical 
advance  from  the  Old  Testament  revelation  to  the 
New,  there  are  several  difficulties  in  the  way.  If 
verse  1 1  is  made  still  to  refer  to  the  revelation  of  the 
pre-existent  Logos  spoken  of  in  verse  10  ("  he  was  in 
the  world  "),  the  distinction,  clearly  marked  by  the 
change  to  the  aorist  ("  he  came  "),  is  wiped  out.  This 
"  came  "  (%\0ev)  seems  to  refer  to  a  definite  historical 
fact,  which  can  be  no  other  than  the  "becoming 
flesh."  And  if  verse  12  f.  described  the  results  of  the 
Old  Testament  revelation,  what  more  would  remain 
for  the  Christian  revelation  to  accomplish  that  should 
be  new  and  greater  than  this  ?  It  is  surely  only 
the  latter  which  is  appropriately  described  in  the 
significant  words :  "  But  as  many  as  received  him,  to 
them  he  gave  the  right  to  become  children  of  God, 
even  to  those  who  believe  in  his  name,  who  were 
born,  not  of  blood  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of 
the  will  of  man,  but  of  God."  To  receive  the  Logos 
who  has  come  in  Christ  is  therefore  to  believe  in  his 
name,  that  is,  on  the  significance  of  his  Person,  which 
lies  in  his  name  of  Christ  or  of  Son  of  God  (xx.  81). 
Those  who  so  believe  are  given  the  right  to  know 
themselves  as  children  of  God,  because  in  the  very 
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fact  of  their  faith  they  possess  the  higher  life  which  is 
derived  from  God,  and  not  from  the  flesh  (iii.  3  ff., 
xvii.  8  ;  1  John  v.  1). 

After  this  general  description  of  the  effect  of  the 
coming  of  the  Logos,  in  both  its  aspects — rejection 
on  the  part  of  the  great  mass  of  his  people,  reception 
and  becoming  the  children  of  God  in  the  case  of 
individuals — the  fact  of  his  coming,  which  has  so  far 
only  been  indicated,  is  now  brought  into  prominence, 
and  stated  with  the  utmost  precision  (verse  14).  "  And 
(or  "yea" — explaining  and  emphasising)  the  Logos 
became  flesh  and  tabernacled  among  us,  and  we 
beheld  his  glory,  a  glory  as  of  the  only-begotten 
Son  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth."  The 
Logos  "became  flesh,"  that  is,  a  corporeal  man 
with  flesh  and  blood  such  as  we  have  (Heb.  ii.  14). 
That  this  man  is  Jesus  Christ,  the  subject  of  the 
subsequent  history,  is  of  course  understood. 

How,  "precisely,  the  Evangelist  thought  of  this 
"  becoming  flesh  " — whether  as  the  transformation  of 
the  Logos  into  the  soul  of  the  embryo  body  of  Jesus, 
so  that  He  was  born  as  the  incarnate  Logos;  or 
whether  he  thought  that  the  Logos  as  Spirit  de- 
scended on  the  adult  man  Jesus  and  united  itself 
with  His  Person  to  form  a  permanent  unity — he  does 
not  more  nearly  inform  us.  He  is  concerned  only  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  Jesus  of  history  was  the 
human  manifestation  of  that  Logos  who  as  a  Divine 
Being  had  pre-existed  from  the  beginning  in  fellow- 
ship with  God  his  Father,  and  who  was  the  source  of 
all  the  life  and  light  of  the  world  and  of  humanity. 

The  essential  personality  of  the  Logos  remains  the 
same  after  his  becoming  flesh  as  it  was  before,  only 
the  form  of  his  existence  is  changed,  in  the  sense  that 
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he  has  clothed  his  Divine  being  in  the  garment  of  a 
human  corporeal  body  which  serves  him  as  the  organ 
of  his  revelation  to  men.  This  formula,  "  the  Logos 
became  flesh/'  therefore  means  essentially  the  same 
thing  as  that  which  is  current  in  the  Ignatian  and 
Johannine  letters,  "  the  Son  of  God  has  come  in  the 
flesh."  The  superhuman  or  divine  background  of  the 
historical  Person  of  Christ  is  just  as  much  a  fixed 
datum  for  these  Church  teachers  as  for  their  Gnostic 
opponents;  but  whereas  the  latter  more  or  less 
definitely  denied  the  humanity  of  His  Person,  the 
former  insist  strongly  that  the  humanity  of  Christ  is 
no  less  true  than  His  divinity,  and  that  both  are 
combined  in  the  foil  unity  of  His  Person,  a  thought 
which  is  more  distinctly  emphasised  in  the  formula 
of  the  Evangelist  than  in  any  earlier  one.  In  a 
certain  sense  it  is  no  doubt  true  to  say  that  it  is 
not  the  God  Logos  but  the  Man  Jesus  whom  the 
Evangelist  makes  the  subject  of  his  historical 
narrative  (the  former  designation,  indeed,  does  not 
occur  again) ;  but  all  the  same,  we  are  meant  never 
to  forget  that  this  man,  Jesus,  is  at  the  same  time  the 
incarnate  God  Logos.  To  state  this  with  the  utmost 
clearness  is  the  precise  object  that  he  had  in  view  in 
opening  his  work  with  this  prologue ;  it  is  therefore 
not  a  mere  introduction,  which  might  as  well  have 
taken  a  different  form,  but  the  master-key  to  the 
whole  Gospel. 

That  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  is  only  a  brief  episode 
in  His  heavenly  pre-  and  post-existence  is  repeatedly 
declared,  according  to  the  Evangelist,  by  Jesus  Himself 
(cf.  esp.  xvii.  24),  and  it  is  hinted  even  in  i.  14  by  the 
expression  "  he  tabernacled  "  (pitched  his  tent  like  a 
traveller)  "among  us."     In    a  similar   way  Jewish 
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legend  had  made  the  Glory  of  God  dwell  as  a 
radiance  above  the  ark  of  the  covenant  in  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  and  the  Wisdom  -  Teaching  made  the 
Divine  Wisdom  pitch  her  tent  in  the  Jewish  people 
(Ecclus.  xxiv.  8 ;  it  is  otherwise  in  Enoch  xlii.  2 1). 
The  body  of  Jesus  was  therefore  the  temporary 
earthly  dwelling  of  the  Divine  Logos,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  means  of  revealing  his  glory  to  those 
who  were  able,  with  the  eye  of  faith,  to  behold, 
through  the  outward  appearance,  his  true  inner  being. 
What  was  thus  beheld  was  his  "  glory,"  a  glory  such 
as  was  only  possible  in  the  case  of  Him  who  came  as 
the  only-begotten  from  the  Father,  and  in  accordance 
with  this  Divine  origin  was  possessed  of  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Divine  grace  and  truth.  The  expres- 
sion "  only-begotten "  (/xovoyevfc)  is  to  be  understood 
in  verse  14  exactly  as  in  verse  18 ;  not,  that  is,  as  a 
mere  figure  taken  from  human  sonship  and  applied  to 
Christ,  but  as  a  Christological  terminus  technicus  for 
the  unique  Divine  Sonship  of  Christ,  the  incarnate 
Logos.  This  term  is  not  found  in  Philo,  who  speaks, 
indeed,  of  the  Logos  as  the  "first-born"  (irparroyovos), 
but  not  as  the  "  only-begotten."  It  was  not,  however, 
newly  coined  by  the  Evangelist,  but,  like  the  term 
Logos,  is  introduced  as  an  expression  already  known  to 
and  current  among  his  readers.  The  explanation  of 
that  is  simply  that  it  was  widely  used  in  the  vocabulary 
of  the  Gnostics.  We  may  recall  especially  that  in 
the  Gnosis  of  Cerinthus,  which,  according  to  Irenaeus 
(Adv.  Ucer.,  III.  xi.  1),  John  was  directly  opposing, 
the  "Monogenes"  seems  to  have  played  a  peculiar 
r6le  as  the  father  of  the  Logos.  That  being  so,  the 
Evangelist    had  a  special  interest  in  emphatically 

1  Quoted  above,  vol.  iii.  p.  100. — Translator. 
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asserting  at  the  outset  that  the  Logos  incarnated  in 
Christ  was  himself  the  Monogenes,  and  was  derived, 
and  had  received  his  glory,  immediately  from  the 
Father-God  Himself. 

This  glory  is  more  exactly  described  as  the  fulness 
of  grace  and  truth.  These  two  terms  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  "  goodness  and  truth  "  (faithful- 
ness) of  Exod.  xxxiv.  6  beyond,  perhaps,  a  verbal 
reminiscence ;  they  refer  back  to  verse  4,  where  Life 
and  Light  are  declared  to  be  the  two  Cosmic 
activities  of  the  pre-existent  Logos.  Here,  in  the 
case  of  the  incarnate  Logos-Christ,  these  two  terms 
receive  their  more  definitely  religious  significance: 
grace  is  the  Divine  life,  communicating  itself 
through  Christ's  word  and  spirit  (vi.  63),  producing 
in  the  believer  new  and  eternal  life;  truth  is  the 
Divine  light  which,  shining  forth  from  Christ,  pro- 
duces the  highest,  perfect  knowledge  of  God.  Here, 
as  elsewhere  in  this  Evangelist,  the  term  "  truth  "  has 
not  a  subjective  sense,  whether  moral  or  logical,  but 
an  objective  and  ontological  sense;  it  denotes  that 
which  Plato  calls  the  truly  existing  {ovtw  ov),  Philo's 
"  ideal  world  "  (koct/jlos  i/oirroy),  the  "  common  Reason  " 
(\6yo?  koivo?)  of  Heracleitus,  the  "heavenly  things" 
(ra  hrovpavia)  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Paul's 
"  that  which  is  spiritual,"  and  John's  "  that  which  is 
from  above,"  or  "from  God."  Therefore,  He  in 
whom  the  Divine  light  and  life  have  appeared  in 
human  flesh  can  say  of  Himself  "  I  am  the  truth," 
and  therefore  also,  through  Him,  truth  has  not  only 
been  taught  but  has  become  actual  (lyivero,  verse  17), 
that  is,  has  come  to  manifestation  and  become  an 
object  of  experience  to  men. 

Whereon,    then,    does    this    faith    rest?      What 
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evidence  is  there  for  it  ?  In  the  first  place,  that  of 
John  the  Baptist  (verse  15),  who,  as  he  before  testified 
of  the  coming  light  (verse  8  f.),  now  testified  of  it  as 
come;  by  recognising  in  Jesus,  Him  who,  though 
coming  after  him,  is  nevertheless  before  him  in  great- 
ness and  significance,  because  He  has  already  been 
before  him,  namely,  as  the  pre-existent  Logos  (of 
which,  however,  the  historic  Baptist  could  have  had 
no  knowledge).  This  first  testimony  is  immediately 
supported  by  the  continuous  testimony  of  the  whole 
Christian  community  (verse  16),  for  it  is  conscious  of 
having  received  the  higher  life  which  characterises 
it  from  the  "  fulness  "  of  Christ,  and,  moreover,  grace 
for  grace — ever  new  and  enhanced  experiences  of 
His  gracious,  life-giving  activity.  The  expression 
"fulness"  {vkfipMna)  reminds  us,  no  doubt,  of  Philo's 
statement  that  God  has  wholly  filled  the  Logos  with 
Divine  powers,  but  it  is  not  found  in  exactly  the 
same  form  in  him ;  it  doubtless  belongs  to  the 
regular  terminology  of  Gnosticism,  which  was  prob- 
ably also  the  source  whence  it  had  earlier  passed 
into  the  deutero  -Pauline  Epistles  (Colossians  and 
Ephesians).  It  is  especially  to  be  remembered  that 
according  to  the  Gnostic  teaching  of  Cerinthus,  which 
John  was  opposing,  the  higher  Christ-Spirit  which 
had  descended  upon  Jesus  left  Him  again  before 
His  Passion  and  "flew  back  to  its  pleroma"  (its  Divine 
source).  Here,  as  everywhere  in  Gnosticism,  the 
pleroma  is  the  Divine  world,  which  was  not  really 
and  permanently  present  in  Jesus,  but  remained  for 
him  always  something  transcendent,  in  the  Beyond. 
opposition  to  this,  the  Evangelist  declares  it  to 
a  fact  of  Christian  experience  that  the  fulness  of 
;  Divine  life  was  present  in  Jesus  as  His  personal 
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possession,  this  being  proved  by  the  fact  that  all 
Christians  receive  out  of  it  "  grace  for  grace."  With 
this  last  expression  we  may  compare  Philo,  De 
Poster.  Cairdy  xliii.,  where  it  is  similarly  said  of  God 
that  He  constantly  bestows  new  gifts  of  grace  (aet 

peas  clvtI  iraXaiOTepoDv). 

It  is  precisely  this  experience  of  the  Christian 
community  which  is  the  new  thing  that  gives  it  its 
advantage  over  the  ancient  Covenant  people:  for 
"  the  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth 
came  by  Jesus  Christ"  (verse  17).  Whereas  Philo  had 
made  the  Mosaic  law  itself 'the  richest  gift  of  Divine 
Grace,  the  Christian  Hellenist  contrasts  with  it,  as 
the  specifically  new  and  higher  thing,  the  revelation 
which  came  through  Jesus  Christ  of  life-giving  grace 
and  light-giving  truth.  In  thus  emphasising  the 
originality  and  absoluteness  of  the  Christian  religion 
he  is  in  opposition  to  Judaism  and  Jewish  Hellenism, 
but  in  agreement  with  Gnosticism.  But  he  is  at 
variance  again  with  the  latter  in  treating  the  Mosaic 
law,  not  as  something  un-divine,  a  mere  invention 
of  God-opposing  spiritual  powers,  but  rather  as  a 
relatively  true,  because  preparatory,  revelation  of 
the  same  Logos  who  as  pre-existent  was  already 
present  and  workingin  the  world  (verse  8),  and  especially 
had  made  the  people  of  Israel  his  own  possession 
(verse  9),  in  order  here  to  prepare  for  himself  a  vantage- 
ground  for  his  personal  coming  and  the  bringing  of 
salvation  (cf.  iv.  22).  In  this  way  he  leaves  to  the 
Law  and  the  prophets  their  status  as  a  Divine  revela- 
tion, but  at  the  same  time  he  Christianises  them  by 
interpreting  them  as  a  preparatory  and  prophetic 
revelation  of  the  same  Logos  who  first  came  to  a 
complete  manifestation  in  Christ  (cf.  v.  46  and  xii. 
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41).  Throughout,  therefore,  we  see  the  Evangelist 
in  constant  touch  both  with  Philo  and  with  the 
Gnosticism  of  his  time,  but  always  correcting  the 
one  by  the  other,  and  subordinating  both  to  that 
Which  he  regards  as  the  essence  of  the  Christian 
revelation  and  as  the  objective  truth  corresponding 
to  the  faith  of  the  Christian  community.  That  this, 
and  this  only,  fulfils  and  supersedes  all  previous 
religions,  speculative  philosophies,  and  mystery-cults, 
is  affirmed  at  the  close  of  the  prologue  (verse  18):  "No 
man  has  seen  God  at  any  time,  but  the  only-begotten 
Son1  who  lay  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  has 
made  him  known."  Since  God  is  far  beyond  man's 
ken,  the  only  possible  way  of  attaining  to  the  truth 
of  a  full  knowledge  of  God  and  fellowship  with  God 
has  been  disclosed  by  Him  who,  being  the  Logos 
made  flesh,  stood  from  the  beginning  in  the  unique 
relation  towards  God  of  the  Son,  consubstantial,  and 
united  in  the  closest  fellowship,  with  the  Father. 
Thus  the  prologue  returns  at  its  close  to  the  same 
point  from  which  it  started.  In  taking  as  his  point 
of  departure  the  primordial  Divine  Logos  the 
Evangelist  has  no  other  purpose  than  to  lay  it 
down  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  subject  of  the  ensuing 
historical  narrative,  was  the  human  manifestation  of 
the  Divine  Logos,  of  Life  and  of  Light,  that  in 
Him  all  earlier  imperfect  revelation  comes  to  its 
fulfilment,  and  truth,  consisting  of  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  God,  is  definitively  made  known ;  and  that, 
therefore,  whoever  believes  in  this  Son  of  God  has 

1  The  reading — whether  /lovoycv^s  vios  or  0cds — is  still  a  matter 
of  controversy.  Practically  the  point  is  without  importance,  for 
this  /AovoycwT?  is  in  any  case  identical  with  the  Aoyos,  who  in 
verse  1  is  described  as  0*os  irpo?  rov  0cov, 
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eternal  life  (xx.  31).  Thus  the  prologue  is  not  an 
unessential  prefatory  statement,  standing  in  no  inner 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  Gospel,  but  the 
indispensable  key  to  the  understanding  of  all  that 
follows.  It  is  the  prelude  announcing  the  themes 
which  are  afterwards  to  be  elaborated,  with  numerous 
variations,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Gospel. 

Following  out  a  suggestion  taken  from  Luke  iii. 
15  f.  the  Evangelist  in  i.  19  ff.  represents  the  Baptist 
as  making  a  declaration,  in  answer  to  a  deputation  of 
priests  from  Jerusalem,  that  he  was  not  the  Messiah, 
nor  Elijah,  nor  the  prophet  (expected  as  the  fore- 
runner; cf.  Mark  viii.  28),  but  only  the  voice  of  a 
preacher  in  the  desert  who  was  sent  to  make  smooth 
the  way  of  the  Lord  and  prepare  for  the  Messianic 
time  of  salvation.  He  himself  was  only  baptizing 
with  water,  but  already  there  was  standing  unrecog- 
nised among  them  One  who  was  to  come  after  him 
(the  Messiah),  of  whom  he  was  not  worthy  to  unloose 
the  sandal-thongs.  The  Evangelist  has  here  adopted 
the  characterisation  of  the  Baptist  which  was  familiar 
from  the  Synoptic  tradition,  but  with  some  variations. 
It  is  surprising,  and  in  contradiction  with  Matt.  xvii. 
13  and  xi.  9  f.,  that  the  office  of  the  second  Elijah, 
or  "the  prophet,"  is  here  denied  to  the  Baptist, 
probably  on  account  of  the  embittered  polemic 
against  the  school  of  the  "  disciples  of  John  "  which 
stood  in  rivalry  with  the  Church.1  Another  new 
thing  is  the  statement  that  He  who  is  to  come  after 
the  Baptist  is  already  standing  among  the  people 

1  This  motive,  on  which  Baldensperger  lays  stress  in  his  Prolog 
des  4ten  Evangelium,  is  probably  rightly  recognised  in  the  first  three 
chapters,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  made  the  main  motive  of  the  whole 

Gospel. 

vol,  rvt  % 
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without  their  recognising  Him.  This  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  Baptist  is  no  doubt  explained  by  the 
sign  at  the  baptism,  mentioned  in  verse  33  ff.,  but  is 
very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  older  tradition  of 
the  doubting  question  which  the  Baptist  addressed 
to  Jesus  (Matt.  xi.  2  f.).  Finally,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  threatenings  of  vengeance  in  the  Synoptic 
account  of  the  Baptist's  preaching  are  omitted  by  the 
Fourth  Evangelist.  The  Jewish  preacher  of  repent- 
ance, and  head  of  a  rival  school,  has  here  become  the 
humble  and  believing  witness  to  the  deepest  doctrinal 
mysteries  of  Christianity.  For  in  the  incident  nar- 
rated in  verse  29  ff'.  the  Evangelist  makes  the  Baptist, 
when  he  sees  Jesus  coming  to  him,  utter  the  confes- 
sion that  "this  is  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  and  that  this  is  He  who 
"was  before  him,"  that  is,  the  pre-existent  Son  of 
God,  upon  whom  he  had  seen  the  Spirit  descending, 
and  whom  a  voice  from  God  had  testified  to  be  the 
Messiah  who  was  to  baptize  with  the  Spirit. 

How  the  Baptist  could  have  come  into  possession  of 
this  Christological  knowledge  it  would  be  difficult  to 
understand,  even  if  the  vision  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus 
had  really  been  seen  by  him.  But  if,  in  addition  to 
this,  we  consider  that  even  the  occasion  of  this 
miraculous  sign  from  heaven  is  left  obscure,  since  not 
a  word  is  said  about  Jesus  being  baptized  by  John, 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  impression  that  the  story 
of  the  baptism  in  the  older  tradition  was  known  to 
the  author,  and  has  been  purposely  obscured  and 
relegated  to  the  background  by  him.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the  same 
apologetic  motive  which  is  already  at  work  in  the 
Matthaean   version   of  the    Baptism-story — that   of 
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depriving  opponents  of  the  argument  drawn  from 
the  apparent  subordination  of  the  baptized  to  the 
baptizer.  Hence,  in  Matthew,  the  initial  refusal  of 
the  Baptist  to  baptize  Jesus,  as  his  superior;  while 
here,  as  a  further  development,  the  baptism  of  Jesus 
by  John  is  entirely  passed  over,  and  only  the  descent 
of  the  Spirit  upon  Jesus  as  the  Divine  attestation  or 
establishment  of  His  Divine  Sonship  is  solemnly 
witnessed  by  the  Baptist. 

The  third  act  of  the  Johannine  witness-bearing, 
i.  35  ff.,  gives  the  impulse  to  the  first  disciples  to 
become  followers  of  Jesus.  Here,  again,  our  Evan- 
gelist completely  diverges  from  his  predecessors. 
According  to  Mark  i.  16  ff.  it  was  Jesus  Himself  who 
directly  called  the  first  disciples,  here  their  call  is 
mediated  by  John  the  Baptist,  from  whose  disciple- 
ship  the  first  disciples  of  Jesus  are  drawn ;  in  Mark 
the  scene  is  by  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  in  Galilee, 
here  the  Judaean  district  about  the  Jordan,  where 
John  was  baptizing ;  there  the  first  disciples  are  the 
two  pairs  of  brothers  Peter  and  Andrew,  James  and 
John,  who  are  called  on  the  same  occasion,  here  the 
first  disciples  are  Andrew  and  another  (the  unnamed 
"  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  ").  It  is  only  afterwards, 
through  Andrew,  that  Peter  is  brought  to  Jesus; 
then  Philip  is  called,  and  through  him  Nathanael, 
who  does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  earlier  Gospels.1 

1  In  view  of  the  name  signifying  the  same  as  "  Matthew  "  (viz. 
gift  of  God),  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  Evangelist  thought 
primarily  of  him.  But  why,  instead  of  giving  him  his  traditional 
name,  did  he  rebaptize  him  "  Nathanael "  ?  Did  he  perhaps  intend 
an  allusion,  in  this  new  disciple  name,  to  the  last-called  of  the 
Apostles,  who  had  been  a  true  u  gift  of  God  "  for  the  Church,  and 
in  spite  of  all  Jewish  misrepresentation  was  yet  "an  Israelite 
indeed,  in  whom  there  was  no  guile,"  namely,  Paul  ?     An  allegorical 
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Since  in  both  accounts  the  call  is  represented  as  both 
a  first  and  definitive  call,  upon  which  those  who  have 
been  called  become  permanent  followers  of  Jesus,  it 
is  not  possible  to  refer  the  two  narratives  to  different 
historical  events  ;  the  contradiction  is  of  such  a  kind 
that  only  one  of  the  two  can  be  historical.  But  that 
this  can  only  be  the  earlier,  Synoptic,  account,  is 
clear,  for  the  Johannine  representation  of  the  call  of 
the  first  disciples  is  connected  in  the  closest  possible 
fashion  with  the  rdle  assigned  in  this  Gospel  to  John 
the  Baptist  as  the  first  witness  of  Christ  on  His 
appearance ;  but  that  this  rdle  is  perfectly  un- 
historical  we  have  already  to  some  extent  seen,  and 
we  shall  find  it  made  still  more  clear  later  on.  Im- 
probable as  it  is  that  the  first  disciples  of  Jesus,  those 
fishermen  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  were  former  disciples 
of  John  the  Baptist,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
the  Ephesian  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  came  to 
represent  matters  thus.  As  we  may  conclude  from 
Acts  xix.  1  ff.,  there  was  in  Ephesus  a  school  of 
followers  of  John  the  Baptist  to  which  an  Alexan- 
drian like  Apollos  had  belonged  before  his  conversion 
to  Christianity ;  and  in  which,  therefore,  there  was 
doubtless  cultivated  a  Jewish- Hellenistic  theosophy, 
in  rivalry  with  the  Christian-Hellenistic  theology. 
And  just  as  Apollos  in  earlier  times  had  passed  over 
from  the  School  of  John  to  the  Christian  Church,  so 
in  later  times  similar  transitions  were  probably  not 
infrequent ;  and  it  is  not  unnatural  to  conjecture  that 
the  author  of  our  Gospel  may  himself  have  been  one 
of  these  converted  members  of  the  School  of  John  in 
Ephesus.     Such  events  of  his  own  time,  and  perhaps 

name  capable  of  a  double  interpretation  would  not  be  impossible  in 
the  Fourth  Evangelist, 
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of  his  own  life-history,  served  him  as  the  model  for 
his  picture  of  the  call  of  the  first  disciples.  That 
also  gives  the  simplest  explanation  of  his  evident 
interest  in  John  the  Baptist  and  his  obvious  en- 
deavour to  make  him  not  only  the  forerunner  but  a 
personal  witness  to  the  Divine  mission  and  unique 
greatness  of  Christ.  Thus  we  have  here  at  the 
outset  an  indication — and  many  more  will  meet  us 
later  on — that  the  historical  background  of  the 
Gospel  is  constructed,  not  so  much  from  reminiscences 
of  the  life  of  Jesus,  as  from  experiences  in  the  life  of 
the  Church  of  the  second  century. 

That  Christianity  bears  the  same  relation  to 
Judaism  as  mercy  and  truth  do  to  the  Law  has 
already  been  declared  by  the  Evangelist  in  i.  17 ;  he 
now  feels  moved  to  embody  this  cardinal  conviction 
in  two  outward  incidents,  in  the  first  of  which  he 
introduces  Christ  as  the  bestower  of  vivifying  grace, 
and  in  the  second  as  the  bearer  of  the  truth,  which 
judges  and  condemns  Jewish  hypocrisy.  In  the 
story  (ii.  1-11)  of  the  changing  of  water  into  wine  at 
the  marriage  in  Cana  every  unprejudiced  reader  will 
recognise  an  allegory,  the  fine  significance  of  which 
would  be  spoilt  by  any  attempt  to  explain  it  as  an 
actual  occurrence  by  the  artifices  of  rationalising 
exposition — or  imposition.1  The  result  of  such  an 
attempt  is,  after  all,  to  save  only  an  outward  shell 
of  more  than  doubtful  worth  while  losing  in  the 
process  the  real  pearl  of  price  within.  For  this 
allegory  truly  contains  such  a  pearl,  the  thought, 
namely,  that  Christ  puts  in  the  place  of  the  insipid 
and  powerless  ceremonial  system  of  Judaism  (the 

1  Aus-  und  Einlegung — the  latter  in  the  sense  of  reading  in  what 
is  not  there. — Translator. 
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water  of  the  vessels  of  purification)  the  Gospel 
spirit  of  joy  and  power  (wine),  and  by  the  fulness 
of  this  heavenly  blessing  has  quenched  all  earthly 
need.  The  elements  from  which  this  allegory  is 
constructed  are  not  to  be  sought  in  the  miracle- 
stories  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  primarily  in  the 
Gospel  parables  —  in  the  frequent  comparison  of 
the  Messianic  Kingdom  with  a  marriage  feast,  and, 
especially,  in  the  words  in  which  Jesus  rejected 
the  suggestion  that  His  disciples  ought  to  fast 
(Mark  ii.  19-22  =  Luke  v.  34-39).  There  the  joy 
of  the  disciples  in  the  presence  of  Jesus  is  compared 
with  that  of  the  guests  at  a  marriage  feast ;  and 
then  follows  the  significant  image  of  the  new  wine 
in  the  old  wine-skins,  illustrating  the  irreconcilability 
of  the  new  spirit  of  the  Gospel  with  the  old  Jewish 
forms.  Here  are  given  almost  all  the  ideas  (marriage, 
joy,  insufficiency,  old  forms,  new  wine)  out  of 
which  the  Hellenistic  Evangelist  might  compose  his 
allegory.1  Then,  too,  the  saying  of  Jesus  (ii.  4), 
"  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?  Mine  hour 
is  not  yet  come,"  loses  all  its  offence  on  the  allegorical 
view,  according  to  which  it  is  not  the  Son  speaking 
to  the  mother,  but  the  Divine  Logos- Christ  to  the 
theocratic  community  of  Israel,  pointing  it  to  the 
future  hour  of  His  death  as  the  source  of  all  true 
salvation,  of  which  the  present  gift  of  wine  is  only 
the  sensible  image,  in  accordance  with  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  Alexandrianism  that  transitory 

1  Even  the  critical  remark  of  the  ruler  of  the  feast  (ii.  10) 
about  the  good  wine  and  the  worse,  is  clearly  suggested  by  the 
closing  words  added  in  Luke  about  the  old  and  the  new  wine 
(Luke  v.  39),  though  here  also  the  material  has  been  treated  with 
the  utmost  freedom. 
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things  are  merely  symbolic.1  Moreover,  this  symbolic 
story  has  close  analogies  with  some  symbolical  sayings 
in  Philo,  where  the  Logos  is  compared  sometimes 
with  the  celestial  drink  of  the  soul,  sometimes  with 
the  cup-bearer,  or  the  ruler  of  the  feast,  who  fills  to 
the  brim  the  holy  vessels  of  the  souls  of  the  blessed 
with  true  joy,  and  who  "  gives  wine  instead  of  water, 
and  intoxicates  the  soul  with  a  divine  elation."3 
When  this  image  is  combined  with  that  taken  from 
the  Gospel,  the  allegory  of  the  Cana  miracle  is  so 
easily  and  completely  explained  that  it  is  only  by 
deliberately  shutting  the  eyes  that  one  can  avoid 
seeing  what  is  clearly  there  to  be  seen. 

To  this  revelation  of  the  fulness  of  grace  in  contrast 
with  the  emptiness  of  the  Jewish  forms  is  attached 
the  further  picture  of  the  revelation  of  truth  coming 
to  judgment,  in  contrast  with  the  worldly  pomp  of 
the  Temple  worship  (ii.  13-22).  The  basis  of  this 
picture  could  be  found  in  the  Synoptic  narrative 
of  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple ;  and  the  Fourth 
Evangelist  places  it  here  at  the  beginning  of  Jesus' 
ministry  without  caring  that  he  thus  completely 
displaces  the  incident  from  its  only  possible  historical 
position,  since  it  was  in  reality,  as  appears  with  special 
clearness  in  the  earliest  Gospel,  the  decisive  act  which 
gave  the  immediate  impulse  to  the  decision  of  the 
priests  to  get  Jesus  put  to  death.  And  if  it  is 
proposed  to  accept  two  cleansings  of  the  Temple,  one 
at  the  beginning  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  Jesus' 

1  "Dass  alles  Vergangliche  nur  ein  Gleichnis  sei,"  an  allusion  to 
the  words  of  the  Chorus  mysticus  at  the  end  of  Faust : 

"  Alles  Vergangliche 
1st  nur  ein  Gleichnis." — Translator. 

2  Leg.  allege  iii.  26 ;  De  Somn.,  ii.  37. 
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ministry,  that  is  to  combine  the  Johannine  and  the 
Synoptic  representations  of  events  in  a  way  that 
does  violence  to  both.  For  neither  is  there  in  the 
Johannine  representation  of  the  last  days  at  Jerusalem 
room  for  the  introduction  of  a  second  cleansing  of 
the  Temple,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  possible  to 
discover  in  the  Synoptic  representation  any  hint  that 
this  action  was  merely  the  repetition  of  a  similar 
incident  in  the  past.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to 
admit  that  the  two  accounts  of  the  incident  are 
mutually  exclusive.  But  that  it  is  the  Synoptic 
account  which  has  the  better  claim  to  historical 
correctness  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  is  accustomed 
to  think  of  history  as  a  connected  chain  of  causes 
and  effects.  But  to  admit  that  is  at  once  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  upon  the  historical  value  of  a 
Gospel  the  author  of  which  allows  himself  to  take 
such  daring  liberties  with  the  earlier  tradition.  A 
contributory  motive  for  his  doing  so,  besides  those 
mentioned  above,  may  have  been  the  Lucan  story 
of  the  visit  of  the  boy  Jesus  to  the  Temple  (Luke  it 
41-52),  which  he  did  not  like  to  leave  out  altogether, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  take  over  as  it 
stood,  because  there  Jesus  appears  as  a  learner  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  the  Jewish  rabbis,  a  relation  of 
dependence  which  was  now  not  appropriate  for  the 
anti-Jewish  Logos-Christ.  He  therefore  retained 
from  Luke  the  early  visit  to  the  Temple,  but  gave  to 
it  for  its  aim  and  purpose  the  later  cleansing  of  the 
Temple.1  The  saying  about  breaking  down  and 
building  up  the  Temple  (ii.  19)  is  not  found  in  this 
form  in  any  of  our  Synoptic  Gospels ;  probably  the 
Fourth  Evangelist  took  it  from  the  Gospel  of  the 

1  Cf.  Jakobsen,  Untersuchungen  iiber  das  Johannesevangelium,  p.  55. 
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Hebrews,  where  also  he  may  have  found  the  mistaken 
interpretation  of  it  as  a  reference  to  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus.  The  original  sense  of  the 
saying  is  clear  only  in  Mark's  version  of  it ;  but  as 
the  Jewish-Christian  Early  Church  would  not  hear 
of  this  interpretation,  it  explained  it  either  as  a 
"  false  witness,"  or  as  a  prophecy  of  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus — in  both  cases  quite  arbitrarily.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  the  Fourth  Evangelist,  accepting 
the  interpretation  which  he  found  given  in  his  Jewish- 
Christian  source,  combined  with  it  a  second,  allegori- 
cal, sense,  understanding  by  the  "temple  of  his 
body  "  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  according  to  the 
Pauline  use  of  the  term,  that  is,  the  Christian 
Church ;  and  in  that  case  rightly  grasped  the  original 
meaning  of  the  saying. 

The  rejection  of  the  Jewish  Temple-worship  implied 
in  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  is  followed  in  iii.  1-21 
by  a  defining  of  relations  with  the  Jewish  theology, 
represented  by  Nicodemus,  "the  teacher  of  Israel," 
whose  Synoptic  prototypes  are  the  scribe  who  asked 
about  the  greatest  commandment  (Mark  xii.  28)  and 
the  lawyer  who  asked  about  the  way  of  eternal  life 
(Luke  x.  25).  The  discourse  of  Jesus  takes  for  its 
starting-point  the  saying  belonging  to  the  earlier 
tradition,1  about  the  new  birth  as  a  condition  of 
partaking  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  But  the  evan- 
gelist gave  to  this  saying  about  being  born  again 
the  peculiar  turn  "  born  from  above  "  (avoodcv),  which 

1  It  is  found  in  Justin  Martyr  (Apol.f  I.  lxi.)  and  the  Pseudo- 
Clement,  in  the  form,  connected  with  Matt,  xviii.  3,  iav  jjlt)  avaycwrfltfrt 
ov  fjiij  €i<re\0r)T€  cts  rrjv  /3a<ri\€iav  rmv  ovpavwv.  Probably  the  common 
source  was  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  which  is  also  used  elsewhere 
by  both  John  and  Justin. 
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he  afterwards  explains  as  being  born  of  water  and 
Spirit,  in  contradistinction  to  the  natural  birth  from 
the  flesh.  He  therefore  describes  Christian  baptism 
as  a  new  birth,  through  which  a  spiritual  life  derived 
from  above  is  generated,  instead  of  the  life  of  the  flesh 
which  is  derived  from  the  earth.  Because  of  this 
heavenly  origin,  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Christian  has 
about  it  something  mysterious,  inexplicable,  like  the 
blowing  of  the  wind,  the  origin  of  which  we  do  not 
know.  Only  the  Son  of  Man  who  came  down  from 
heaven  and  ascended  to  heaven,  and  has  His  home 
in  heaven,  can  make  known  that  which  is  heavenly. 
He  who  believes  on  Him,  has  eternal  life.  The 
very  purpose  for  which  God's  love  has  sent  Him  into 
the  world  is  to  save  the  world,  not  to  judge  it.  The 
believer  is  not  judged,  the  unbeliever  is  judged 
already ;  by  his  hatred  of  the  saving  light  he  gives 
proof  that  his  character  and  action  belong  to  the 
darkness. 

That  this  discourse,  the  conversational  form  of 
which  falls  away  entirely  towards  the  close,  is  not 
derived  from  Jesus  Himself,  need  scarcely  be  argued. 
The  historical  Jesus  never  spoke  of  having  come 
down  from  heaven,  and  certainly  not  of  His  having 
ascended  to  heaven:  by  putting  into  the  mouth  of 
the  earthly  Jesus  this  saying,  which  can  only  refer 
to  His  Ascension,  the  Evangelist  shows  how  mag- 
nificently careless  he  is  about  historical  anachronisms. 
What  he  here  represents  as  taught  by  Jesus,  and 
in  a  later  passage  by  John  the  Baptist,  is  the 
Hellenistic  theology,  which  turned  on  the  opposition 
of  the  higher  and  lower  worlds  and  their  reconcilia- 
tion through  Christ.  The  basis  of  these  thoughts  is 
to  be  found  partly  in  the  Pauline  theology,  especially 
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in  the  classical  passage  in  1  Cor.  ii.  about  the  Spirit 
from  God  and  the  unspirituality  of  the  natural  man, 
and  partly  in  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  of  religion. 
"  Who  ever  gained  knowledge  of  thy  counsel,  unless 
.  .  .  thou  sentest  him  thy  holy  spirit  from  on  high  ?  " 
says  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  in  ix.  17 ; 
and  in  Philo1  we  find,  "Can  one  who  strives  after 
the  things  of  sense  inherit  things  divine  ?  Of  them 
he  only  is  counted  worthy  who  is  inspired  from  above 
(KarairvevcrOch  avwdev),  the  most  pure  spirit,  who  has 
received  a  portion  of  the  Divine  and  heavenly.  Up- 
wards and  downwards  (avw  koi  kAtco)  through  the  whole 
soul  extend  the  Logos-powers  (\6yot)  of  God ;  when 
they  ascend,  drawing  the  soul  up  with  them  and 
freeing  it  from  all  that  is  mortal ;  when  they  descend, 
not  casting  it  down — for  neither  God  nor  the  Divine 
Logos  is  the  cause  of  punishment — but  condescending, 
out  of  love  and  mercy,  to  our  race,  for  the  sake  of 
helping  and  allying  themselves  with  it,  in  order  to 
impart  to  the  soul  which  is  still  being  drawn  down  the 
stream  of  corporeity  salvation  and  life."  This  latter 
passage  especially,  in  which  Philo  interprets  with 
reference  to  the  Logos  the  ascending  and  descending 
of  the  angels  upon  the  heavenly  ladder  in  Jacob's 
dream  (cf.  John  i.  51)  has  a  remarkable  affinity  with 
John  iii.  13  ff.  In  both  cases  there  is  an  ascending 
and  descending  of  the  Logos,  in  both  a  denial  of  the 
purpose  of  judgment  in  God  and  the  Logos  (Christ), 
and  an  emphasising  of  love  to  mankind  as  the  motive, 
and  salvation  and  vivification  of  souls  as  the  result,  of 
the  descent  of  the  Divine  helper.  It  is  true  that 
with  all  this  there  remains  one  essential  distinction 

1  Qui*  rer.  div.  hcer.,  xiii.  38  (M.  482,  498) ;  De  Sonrn.,  I.  xxiii. 
(M.  643). 
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between  the  philosopher  and  the  Evangelist:  the 
former  speaks  of  the  universal  activity  of  the  Divine 
Logos  in  such  human  souls  as  are  directed  towards 
Divine  things ;  the  latter,  of  the  special  saving  work 
of  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus,  for  the  benefit  of  Christian 
believers ;  but  this  entirely  natural  distinction  cannot 
annul  the  essential  similarity  of  the  fundamental 
thought. 

In  the  passage  which  follows  this  (iii.  22-36)  the 
Evangelist  once  more  introduces  John  the  Baptist, 
in  order  that  he  may  bear  solemn  testimony  to  the 
unique  greatness  of  Christ.  He,  since  He  comes 
from  above,  is  above  all,  for  whereas  any  earthly 
man,  therefore  even  John  himself,  can  only  speak 
of  what  comes  within  his  earthly  and  limited  range 
of  vision,  He  who  has  been  sent  by  God,  the  Christ 
who  comes  from  above,  speaks  the  words  of  God. 
For  His  testimony  is  derived  from  what  He  has  seen 
and  heard  in  heaven,  with  the  Father,  and  from  that 
full  possession  of  the  Spirit  which  belongs  only  to 
the  Son,  whom  the  Father  loves,  and  into  whose 
hand  He  has  committed  the  whole  execution  of  the 
Divine  plan  of  salvation.  Therefore,  on  faith  or 
unbelief  in  Him  depend  life  and  death. 

This  testimony  of  John  is  proved  by  the  similarity 
of  the  Christological  ideas  to  those  of  the  foregoing 
discourse  of  Christ  to  be  in  like  manner  a  free 
composition  of  the  Evangelist,1  who  causes  to  be 

1  Cf.  R6ville,  Le  quatrieme  fivangile,  p.  144.  This  section  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  peculiar  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  one 
of  those  in  which  the  Evangelist  has  most  freely  displayed  his 
astonishing  indifference  towards  objective  historical  reality.  John 
the  Baptist  speaks  more  than  ever  the  language  of  the  Evangelist, 
contrary  to  all  that  we  know  of  him  and  to  all  probability.     He 
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proclaimed  by  the  mouth  of  John  himself  (verses 
28-80)  the  Divine  destiny  of  Christianity  to  be 
victorious  over  all  earlier  forms  of  religion,  and  in 
particular  over  the  Johannine  School  at  Ephesus, 
which  was  still:  in  rivalry  with  the  Church  of  Christ. 
The  statement  about  John's  baptizing  at  Aenon, 
near  Salem,1  is  intended  to  give  to  the  solemn 
farewell  discourse  of  the  Baptist  a  historical  back- 
ground, which,  however,  bears  many  traces  of 
being  unhistorical.  The  statement  that  Jesus  Him- 
self baptized  contemporaneously  with  John  the 
Baptist  (Hi.  22)  is  contrary  to  all  other  tradition, 
and  is  therefore  subsequently  withdrawn  by  the 
Evangelist  himself  (iv.  2),  and  limited  to  the  disciples 
of  Jesus — who,  again,  cannot  have  baptized  during 
the  lifetime  of  Jesus,  since  it  was  only  after  His 
resurrection  that  He  gave  them  the  command  to 
baptize.  Obviously,  therefore,  it  is  the  later  co- 
existence and  rivalry  of  the  two  baptizing  corn- 
continues  to  baptize,  although  he  has  already  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  incarnate  Logos  in  the  person  of  Jesus  and  the 
substitution  of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  for  the  baptism  with 
water.  The  indignation  of  his  disciples  on  hearing  that  Jesus 
was  also  baptizing  implies  that  they  as  yet  know  nothing  of  the 
true  nature  of  Jesus,  though  the  Baptist  has  himself  proclaimed 
it  And,  moreover,  Jesus  Himself  baptizes  those  who  become  His 
disciples  with  water,  although,  according  to  the  Divine  revelation, 
He  had  been  sent  to  baptize  with  the  Spirit.  Some  lines  further 
on,  no  doubt,  the  Evangelist  recognises  this  difficulty,  and  there- 
fore explains  that  this  baptism  was  not  performed  by  Jesus 
Himself.  Let  who  can,  find  his  way  out  of  this  thicket  of 
contradictions ! 

1  These  place-names  cannot  be  geographically  verified,  and 
are  therefore  probably  to  be  understood  allegorically ;  Aenon 
(water  springs)  is  related  to  Salem  (salvation),  as  John's  baptism 
with  water  to  Christ's  baptism  with  the  Spirit. 
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munities  which  is  here  transferred  to  their  authors 
and  founders,  quite  in  accordance  with  the  Evan- 
gelist's general  method  of  transferring  to  the  life  of 
Jesus  the  practices  and  beliefs  of  the  Church  of  his 
own  day,  or  rather  of  describing  these  under  this 
kind  of  transparent  symbolism.  In  the  same  way 
is  to  be  explained  the  striking  contradiction  between 
verse  26,  "Behold,  this  man  (Christ)  is  baptizing  and  all 
are  coming  to  him,"  and  verse  32,  "No  man  receiveth 
his  testimony."  In  the  former  saying  the  Evangelist 
declares  his  conviction  of  the  victorious  superiority 
of  Christianity  as  opposed  to  the  Johannine  School ; 
in  the  latter  he  gives  expression  to  his  pessimistic 
view  of  the  unreceptivity  of  the  world  as  a  whole 
for  the  truth  of  Christianity.  That,  however,  this 
unreceptivity  is  not  so  great  in  the  heathen  world 
as  in  the  Jewish,  he  immediately  proceeds  to  show  by 
the  description  of  the  conversation  of  Jesus  with  the 
Samaritan  woman  and  its  consequences  (chapter  iv. ). 
That  the  Samaritan  woman  can  be  nothing  else  than 
a  type  of  the  Samaritan  religion,  with  its  mixture  of 
heathenism  and  Judaism,  is  clearly  evident  from 
iv.  18:  "Thou  hast  had  five  husbands,  and  he 
whom  thou  now  hast  is  not  thy  husband."  The 
key  to  the  interpretation  of  this  allegory  lies  in 
fact,  as  Hengstenberg  long  ago  saw,  in  the  state- 
ment in  2  Kings  xvii.  24-41,  that  the  population  of 
Samaria  was  composed  of  five  different  peoples,  each 
of  which,  alongside  of  the  common  worship  of 
Jahwe,  worshipped  a  separate  heathen  divinity  in 
the  local  cults  of  the  "high  places  of  the  land." 
And  with  this  agrees  the  statement  of  Josephus 
(Ant.,  IX.  xiv.  3)  that  five  peoples  had  each  brought 
their  own  divinities  into  Samaria.     This  is  obviously 
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what  is  alluded  to  in  iv.  18:  the  five  previous 
husbands  are  an  allegory  of  the  heathen  cults  which 
had  formerly  been  dominant  in  Samaria ;  the  present 
husband,  who  "  is  not  a  husband,"  is  an  allegory  for 
the  then  prevailing  spurious  and  illegitimate  Jewish 
cultus,  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews  was  little 
better  than  the  former  heathenism  of  the  Samaritans. 
It  is  only  when  taken  thus,  as  an  allegorical  reference 
to  the  religious  circumstances  of  Samaria,  that  the 
words  acquire  an  intelligible  sense  and  fit  satisfactorily 
into  the  context ;  whereas  if  they  are  taken  to  be  a 
literal  reference  to  the  domestic  circumstance  of  a 
particular  woman,  as  the  defenders  of  the  historicity 
of  the  conversation  feel  bound  to  insist  on  making 
them,  no  sense  or  connection  can  be  wrung  from 
them  even  by  the  most  desperate  exegetical  con- 
tortions.1 Luke  had  already  made  the  Samaritans 
the  representatives  of  heathenism,  and  the  Fourth 
Evangelist,  following  in  his  footsteps,  makes  the 
Samaritan  woman  represent  in  the  first  place  the 
half-heathen  Samaritan  religion,  and  then,   further, 

1  Cf.  R^ville,  ui  gup.,  p.  149 :  "When  taken  literally  this  incident 
is  as  absurd  as  the  marriage  at  Cana.  Jesus  did  not  speak  in 
riddles  or  in  philosophical  language  to  the  simple  women  to  whom 
He  revealed  the  love  of  the  Heavenly  Father  and  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  This. dialogue  is  simply  lacking  in  all  connection,  if  it  is 
supposed  to  be  the  record  of  an  actual  conversation.  It  only 
becomes  intelligible  when  its  symbolical  significance  is  recognised. 
No  one  denies  that  the  water  of  which  Jesus  spoke  was  only  a 
symbol;  why  should  we  find  it  more  difficult  to  admit  that  the 
Samaritan  woman  and  her  five  husbands  are  equally  allegorical? 
To  suppose  that  Jesus  knew,  immediately  He  saw  this  unknown 
woman,  that  she  had  been  married  five  times,  is  to  ascribe  to  Him 
pure  magic.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  woman  who  draws  water 
from  Jacob's  well  is  a  personification  of  the  Samaritan  people,  every- 
thing is  explained  in  the  simplest  possible  fashion." 
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heathenism  in  general.  The  woman's  question, 
whether  the  Samaritan  worship  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
or  that  of  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem,  was  the  right  one, 
really,  therefore,  includes  within  it  the  question  at 
issue  between  heathen  and  Jews  as  to  the  superiority 
of  their  respective  religions.  The  solution  of  this 
question  is  then  given  by  the  Evangelist  through 
the  lips  of  Christ,  in  the  sense  that  the  superiority 
of  the  Jewish  religion  is  recognised,  inasmuch  as  it 
possesses  the  knowledge  of  God  which  heathenism 
lacks,  and  therefore  also  salvation  can  come  from  it, 
but  both  alike,  Judaism  and  heathenism,  are  declared 
to  be  obsolete.  In  place  of  their  locally  and  temppr- 
ally  limited  worship  there  was  now  to  come,  in  fact 
there  had  now  come,  the  worship  of  the  Father  in 
spirit  and  in  truth;  just  as  in  an  earlier  passage 
Christianity,  as  grace  and  truth,  is  contrasted  with 
the  Jewish  Law,  so  here  it  is  boldly  described  as  the 
religion  of  truth,  on  a  higher  plane  altogether  than 
the  pre-Christian  stages  of  religion,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  the  religion  which  has  its  being  in  the 
inwardness  of  the  spirit,  and  therefore,  as  the  sole 
spiritual  religion,  alone  corresponds  to  the  nature 
of  God. 

This  spiritualisation  of  the  idea  of  God,  and  libera- 
tion of  it  from  national  limitations  and  sensuous 
forms  of  worship,  this  universalisation  of  it  to  be 
the  common  possession  of  mankind,  this  deepening 
of  religion  into  a  purely  ethical  relation  of  spirit  to 
spirit — this  was  the  fruit  of  Hellenism,  as  ripened 
and  harvested  by  Christianity.  How  much  Christi- 
anity owes  to  Hellenism  it  is  possible  to  measure 
when  we  consider  how  wide  is  the  distance  which 
separates  the  conception  of  the  Christian    religion 
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which  is  expressed  in  John  iv.  24  from  the  belief  of  the 
primitive  Church  in  the  introduction  of  a  new  order 
of  earthly  conditions  among  the  Jewish  people 
through  the  return  of  the  Messiah  Jesus ;  or  even 
from  the  Pauline  idea  of  redemption  from  the  Law 
through  Christ's  propitiatory  death.  But  anyone 
who  considers  this  will  not  be  able  to  shut  his  mind 
to  the  conviction  that  Christianity  is  not  wholly  a 
growth  of  Palestinian  soil,  but  that,  as  the  Evangelist 
finely  says  in  iv.  85,  the  lands1  were  everywhere 
already  white  unto  harvest,  and  only  waiting  for  the 
reapers,  who  should  bring  in  as  a  ripe  harvest  the 
crops  which  it  had  needed  the  labour  of  centuries  to 
produce.  This  magnificent  success  of  the  preaching 
of  Christianity  among  the  heathen2  the  Evangelist 
suggests  by  the  example  of  the  convinced  faith  of  the 
Samaritans,  founded  only  on  the  preaching  of  the 
word,  in  the  "  Saviour  of  the  world  "  (not  merely  of 
Israel),  verses  41  ff. 

In  Galilee,  also,  Jesus  met  with  a  friendly  reception 
(verse  45).  But  when  the  Evangelist  makes  Jesus  go 
down  from  Judaea  to  Galilee  because  a  prophet  has 
no  honour  in  his  own  country  (iv.  8,  44),  he  must 

1  The  original  has  ras  x^Pa^  an^  *he  author  doubtless  renders 
"  Lander  "  with  intention.  (Luther  has  "  das  Feld,"  &nd  Weizsacker 
"die  Felder.") — Translator. 

8  Cf.  Reville,  ui  sup,  p.  153.  The  author  is  so  careless  about 
historical  accuracy  that  he  makes  Jesus  speak  in  the  past  tense — 
"I  have  sent  you,"  "you  have  laboured"  (verse  38).  Remember 
that  the  Apostles  had  as  yet  done  no  missionary  work,  and  that 
we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  Jesus'  own  ministry.  There  is  no 
passage  that  shows  better  how  the  author  puts  his  own  reflections 
and  the  language  of  his  own  time  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus.  What 
Jesus  here  says  has  reference  to  the  missionaries  who  succeeded 
Paul  and  the  Twelve. 

vol.  iv,  8 
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clearly  have  meant  by  the  home  of  Jesus,  not  Galilee 
but  Judaea ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  his  narrative 
the  doings  and  sayings  of  Jesus  in  Galilee  seem  to 
form  mere  episodes  in  relation  to  the  greatly  pre- 
dominating extent  of  the  Judaean  ministry.  That  in 
this  the  historical  facts  are  entirely  abandoned,  and 
that  they  are  sacrificed  to  a  dogmatic  postulate  of 
the  Evangelist,  is  immediately  obvious. 

The  narrative  which  follows,  the  healing  of  a 
court  official's  son  at  Capernaum,  is  a  free  variation 
of  the  Synoptic  narrative  of  the  centurion's  servant  at 
Capernaum  (Luke  vii.  1  ff.  =  Matt.  viii.  5  ff.).  The 
moral  is  also  essentially  the  same  in  the  Johannine  as 
in  the  Synoptic  narrative ;  the  Gentile's  belief  in  the 
word  is  contrasted  with  the  Jewish  demand  for 
miracles.  In  order  to  mark  this  contrast,  John  makes 
Jesus  first  censure  the  Jewish  belief  which  needed 
miracles  to  rest  on  (verse  48),  and  in  order  to  give 
occasion  for  this  censure,  he  makes  the  suppliant  not 
at  first  declare  his  complete  faith  in  the  power  of 
Jesus'  word  to  work  at  a  distance;  this  faith  only 
arises  when  he  hears  the  word  of  promise  (verse  50), 
in  accordance  with  the  Pauline  saying,  "  Faith  comes 
by  hearing  "  (Rom.  x.  17). 

In  chapter  v.  the  Evangelist  sets  alongside  of  the 
complete  faith  of  the  Samaritans  and  the  half  faith  of 
the  Galilaeans  the  complete  unbelief  of  the  people  of 
Judaea,  for  whom  Christ's  word  of  life  becomes  a  word 
of  judgment.  The  occasion  arises  out  of  the  healing 
at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  of  the  man  who  had  been 
infirm  for  thirty-eight  years,  whose  prototypes  are  the 
paralytic  of  Mark  ii.  1-11  and  the  lame  man  healed 
by  Peter  (Acts  iii.  1-10).  But  John,  by  the  addition 
of  certain  allegorical  traits,  has  made  the  literal  sick 
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man  of  these  narratives  into  a  symbol  of  the  sick 
nation.  That  is  pointed  to  by  the  thirty-eight  years' 
sickness,  recalling  the  thirty-eight  years  of  Israel's 
wandering  in  the  wilderness,  in  which  Jewish 
theology  had  already  found  an  allegory  of  the  thirty- 
eight  centuries  during  which  humanity  was  to  wait 
for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  The  scene  of  the 
incident  is  also  to  be  understood  allegorically.  Beth- 
esda,  with  its  five  porches,  is  the  "  house  of  grace " 
which  the  sick  Jewish  people  had  hitherto  sought  in 
its  legal  religion  (the  five  Books  of  the  Law,  and  the 
five  parts  of  the  Temple),  but  had  hitherto  never 
found,  until  in  the  word  of  the  Saviour  the  true 
spring  of  grace  was  opened.  But  this  very  spring  of 
grace  was  so  passionately  rejected  by  the  majority  of 
the  nation,  with  its  fanatical  attachment  to  the  Law, 
that  they  even  sought  to  kill  the  Saviour,  who  could 
alone  heal  their  sicknesses,  because  He  did  works  of 
healing  on  the  Sabbath  (verse  16).  This  suggestion 
is  also  taken  from  the  familiar  Synoptic  stories  of 
Sabbath  cures,  which,  there  also,  are  generally 
followed  by  polemical  discourses.  But  how  differ- 
ent from  these  is  the  Johannine  discourse  which  now 
follows !  There  the  defence  of  Jesus  moves  among 
the  simple  truths  of  the  moral  consciousness,  here 
among  theological  and  Christological  reflections.  At 
the  very  beginning  of  the  discourse  he  rejects  the 
Jewish  view  that  the  Sabbath  rest  had  been  com- 
manded because  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day,  in 
favour  of  the  Philonian  view  that  God  had  never 
ceased  to  create,  but  always  continued  working;1 

1  With  v.  17  c/!  Philo,  Leg.  allege  i.  3 :  Uaverai  ovSc'irorc  irotCtv  6 
Bibs,  aXX'  JLoirtp  ZSiOv  to  kauciv  ttv/dos  koX  xtopo?  to  \frv\tiVy  ovrcu  *at  Oeov 
to  n-cHcif,  teal  irokv  ye  /xaAAov,  ocrif  teat  rot?  aAAots  airacLy  a\p^rj  rov  Spay 
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and  in  this  the  Son  of  God  was  following  His 
example.  The  anger  of  the  Jews  at  Christ's  making 
himself  equal  with  God  gives  occasion  for  a  more 
detailed  explanation  of  His  relation  to  the  Father, 
as  consisting  of  perfect  fellowship  and  identity  of 
action  between  Father  and  Son,  accompanied  by 
complete  dependence  on  the  part  of  the  Son.  This 
dependence  is  here  and  elsewhere  very  decidedly 
emphasised;  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  Hellenistic 
theologian  succeeds  in  uniting  his  monotheistic 
belief,  which  remains  a  fixed  and  immovable  convic- 
tion, with  his  exalted  view  of  Christ's  Divine  great- 
ness. The  content  of  the  Divine  action  in  which  the 
Son  imitates  the  Father  is  twofold.  On  the  one 
hand  it  is  described  as  life-giving,  and  that  in  two 
senses :  as  the  awakening  of  the  higher  religious  life 
which  the  believer  as  such  already  possesses,  whereby 
he  is  exalted  above  judgment  and  death,  and  as  the 
raising  up  of  the  (literal)  dead  at  the  future  general 
resurrection ;  on  the  other,  as  exercised  in  judgment, 
the  authority  for  which  has  been  committed  to  the 
Son  of  Man,  who  judges  justly,  in  accordance  with 
what  He  hears  from  God,  doing  the  will  of  Him  who 
sent  Him.  This  latter  statement  is  in  apparent 
contradiction  with  the  earlier  one  that  God  sent  His 
Son  into  the  world  not  to  judge  it  but  to  save  it 
(Hi.  17),  but  the  contradiction  is  removed  by  what 
follows  in  that  passage.  The  direct  purpose  of 
Christ's  mission  is  to  save,  but  this  purpose  is  not 
fulfilled  in  all  men,  because  not  all  believe  in  the 

coriv  ("  God  never  ceases  working ;  for  just  as  it  is  the  property  of 
fire  to  burn  and  of  snow  to  cool,  so  it  is  proper  to  God  to  work ;  nay, 
and  much  more  so,  seeing  that  He  is  to  all  other  things  the  source 
and  principle  of  action  "). 
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Saviour.  Those  who  do  not  believe  are  judged 
already,  by  the  very  fact  that  they  reject  the  sole 
means  of  salvation.  And  they  do  this  because  in 
their  hearts  they  love  darkness  rather  than  light 
(iii.  19).  According  to  this  the  "judgment  "  does  not 
directly  consist  in  an  act  of  Christ,  but  in  the  inevit- 
able consequences  of  His  work  as  Saviour,  namely,  that 
some  allow  themselves  to  be  saved  by  it  while  others 
exclude  themselves  from  this  salvation.  The  judg- 
ment is  therefore  the  Kplo-i$9  or  separation  between 
the  children  of  light  and  the  children  of  darkness — 
a  thoroughly  Gnostic  view,  which  played  a  part  of 
special  prominence  in  the  Basilidean  system.  But  this 
view,  which  is  clearly  expressed  in  iii.  17-21,  has  been 
combined  by  the  Evangelist  in  v.  27  ff.  with  the 
traditional  expectation  of  a  future  judgment  following 
on  the  resurrection — in  accordance  with  his  usual 
method  of  mediating  between  Gnostic  ideas  and  the 
faith  of  the  Church.  The  conclusion  of  the  discourse 
takes  the  form  of  an  appeal  to  the  twofold  witness 
which  the  Father  bears  to  the  Son,  by  the  works 
which  He  has  given  to  the  Son  to  fulfil,  and  by  the 
holy  Scriptures,  which  testify  of  Christ;  wherefore 
Jewish  unbelief  has  an  accuser  in  Moses  himself. 

The  theme  of  Christ  as  the  mediator  of  life  is 
continued  in  chapter  vi.,  and  is  here  connected  with 
the  story  of  the  feeding  of  the  multitude,  in  which 
the  Marcan  account  is  very  closely  followed.  In 
Mark  this  miracle  has  attached  to  it  the  miracle 
of  Jesus'  walking  on  the  water;  and  in  this  also 
the  Fourth  Evangelist  follows  him,  and  apparently 
enhances  the  miracle  still  further  by  suggesting  a 
miraculous  expediting  of  the  voyage  (verse  21).  But 
though  the  miracle-story  has  its   own   importance 
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for  him,  as  is  evident  from  the  expressly  added 
affirmation  of  the  miracle  which  we  find  here  and 
elsewhere,1  he  attaches  still  greater  importance  to  the 
idea  which  is  therein  symbolised,  and  which  he  now 
goes  on  to  make  Christ  develop  in  a  lengthy  dis- 
course. Christ  Himself  is  the  true  miraculous  bread 
from  heaven.2  He  gives  (in  the  Lord's  Supper)  his 
flesh  and  blood  as  the  true  food  of  life,  by  feeding  on 
which  the  believer  comes  into  the  closest  union  with 
Christ,  and  becomes  partaker  of  His  eternal  life. 
That  there  is  here  a  reference  to  the  Lord's  Supper 
can  as  little  be  doubted  as  in  the  case  of  the  reference 
to  baptism  in  iii.  6.  It  is  not  possible  to  avoid  this 
reference  by  taking  the  words  about  eating  and 
drinking  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Son  of  Man 
(verse  58  ff.)  as  a  purely  symbolical  periphrasis  for 
believing  in  the  Person  of  Jesus.  The  discourse  no 
doubt  takes  for  its  starting-point  the  thought  that 
Christ,  who  has  come  down  from  heaven,  is  the 
"bread  of  God,  bread  of  life,  living  bread,  which 
gives  life  to  the  world,"  i.e.  that  the  Person  of  Christ 
is  the  embodiment  of  the  Divine  life  and  the  means 
of  communicating  it  to  those  who  believe  on  Him. 
But  in  verse  51  the  discourse  goes  a  long  way  beyond 
this  general  thought,  in  describing  the  sole  means  for 
the  mystical  appropriation  of  life :  "  And  the  bread 
which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world  [as  a 
mystical  provision  or  food  of  the  soul]  is  my  flesh. 
.  .  .  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  unless  you  eat  my  flesh 
and  drink  my  blood,  you  have  no  life  in  you.     Whoso 

1  With  vi.  14  and  26  cf.  ii.  1 1,  iii.  2,  iv.  54,  ix.  16,  etc. — Translator. 

2  By  Philo  also  (Qui*  rer.  div.  hasr,,  xv.,  and  Leg.  allege  iii.  59)  the 
manna  is  allegorically  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  Divine  Logos, 
who  is  called  the  heavenly  and  imperishable  food  of  the  soul. 
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eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  has  eternal 
life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day ;  for  my 
flesh  is  true  food  and  my  blood  is  true  drink  [that  is, 
a  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  essential,  per- 
manent, not  merely  earthly  and  perishable  life].  As 
the  living  Father  hath  sent  me  and  I  live  because  of 
the  Father,  so  also  he  that  eateth  me  shall  live 
because  of  me "  (verses  51-58).  It  is  impossible  to 
understand  this  intensely  realistic  manner  of  speech  as 
a  mere  symbol  for  the  spiritual  appropriation  of  Christ 
by  faith ;  it  only  becomes  intelligible  when  taken  as 
a  description  of  the  mystical  eating  and  drinking  at 
the  Supper,  which  here,  as  in  Ignatius,  is  conceived 
of  as  a  "  medicine  of  immortality,"  a  miraculous  food 
which  produces  and  guarantees  the  life  of  the  here- 
after. That  this  way  of  conceiving  it  presents  a 
certain  contrast  to  the  general  spirituality  of  the 
Johannine  theology  is  of  course  not  to  be  denied ; 
but  to  infer  from  that  that  the  whole  passage 
(verses  51-59)  is  a  later  interpolation  would  be  an 
over-hasty  conclusion.  We  must  not  forget  that  our 
Evangelist  was  not  merely  a  Hellenistic,  but  also  a 
Church  theologian,  who  did  not  wish  to  discredit  by 
his  Gnosis  the  faith  and  worship  of  the  Church,  as 
the  heretics  did,  but  rather  desired  to  use  it  to  defend 
and  establish  these.  His  purpose  in  giving  promin- 
ence to  the  universally-held  doctrine  that  Christ's 
Person  was  the  bread  of  life  which  was  to  be  appro- 
priated by  faith,  was  to  conclude  thence  to  the 
necessity  and  reality  of  the  mystical  partaking  of  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  the  Son  of  Man,  that  is,  of  the 
exalted  Christ.  Whether  this  conclusion  follows  for 
our  methods  of  thought  is  not  here  the  question ;  it 
is  certain  that  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
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and  thought  of  his  own  time,  for  which  there  was,  it 
may  fairly  be  said,  no  religion  without  "  mysteries," 
that  is  to  say,  without  media,  at  once  sensuous  and 
super-sensuous,  for  the  appropriating  of  salvation  and 
the  guaranteeing  of  life.  The  intentionally  forced 
emphasis  upon  the  reality  of  the  partaking  of  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  has,  moreover,  an  unmistak- 
ably polemical  reference  to  Gnostic  Docetism,  which 
denied  the  reality  of  the  body  of  Christ  altogether, 
and  consequently  also  at  the  Supper.  This  extreme 
spiritualism  naturally  called  forth  a  reaction  on  the 
part  of  Church  teachers  in  the  form  of  an  extreme 
realism,  which  was  not  capable  of  being  completely 
reconciled  with  a  Hellenistic  theology.  The  incon- 
sistency in  this  and  similar  cases  (cf.  p.  37  sup.)  is  there- 
fore thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  Hellenistic  yet 
anti-Gnostic  standpoint  of  the  author.1  The  further 
objection  that  Jesus  could  not  in  any  case  have 
spoken  at  this  time  to  the  Jews  at  Capernaum  about 
the  Lord's  Supper,  which  was  not  instituted  until 
the  last  night  before  His  death,  is,  of  course,  quite 
sound  as  regards  the  facts.  But  it  does  not  therefore 
prove  anything  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Johannine 
discourse,  for  we  have  repeatedly  seen,  and  shall 
repeatedly  see  as  we  go  on,  how  little  the  Evangelist 
is  accustomed  to  trouble  himself  about  the  historical 
possibility  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  repre- 
sents these  discourses  as  being  delivered.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  practical  appropriateness  in  connecting 
the  discourse  on  the  Supper  with  the  feeding  of  the 
multitude,  since  this  narrative  doubtless  had  its  origin 
in  the  love-feast  of  the  primitive  community,  with 
which  the  Supper  was  at  first  united. 

1  Cf.  Holtzmann,  Kommentar,  p.  110  f. ;  R6ville,  ui  «/p.,  p.  182  f. 
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As  the  Supper  was  the  life-giving  "mystery" 
only  for  the  community  of  faithful  disciples,  but  to 
those  without  was  unintelligible,  and  even  an  offence 
— it  was,  as  is  well  known,  on  the  celebration  of 
the  Christian  mysteries  that  the  worst  calumnies  of 
opponents  fastened  themselves.  So,  according  to 
John,  the  offence  given  to  the  Jews  by  this  discourse 
was  the  cause  of  the  falling  off  of  many  half-disciples, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  loyal  disciples  it  was  the 
occasion  for  a  confession  of  faith  in  the  Holy  One  of 
God  (the  Messiah),  who  had  "  the  words  of  eternal 
life."  This  is  the  Johannine  parallel  to  the  confession 
of  Peter  in  the  Synoptists,  forming  the  climax  and 
conclusion  of  the  Galilaean  period  of  the  Gospel 
history. 

After  Peter's  confession  the  Synoptists  make  Jesus 
turn  His  gaze  towards  Jerusalem,  and,  before  long, 
enter  upon  the  journey  thither;  and  the  Fourth 
Evangelist  follows  them  in  so  far  that  from  chapter 
vii.  onwards  he  transfers  the  scene  of  the  whole  of 
the  remainder  of  the  story  to  Jerusalem  and  its 
neighbourhood.  He  introduces  the  journey  thither 
by  the  curious  remark  that  Jesus  after  that  walked  in 
Galilee,  for  He  would  not  walk  in  Judaea  because  the 
Jews  were  seeking  to  kill  Him,  and  therefore,  too,  He 
did  not  immediately  respond  to  the  challenge  of  His 
unbelieving  brethren  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  but  only 
after  their  departure  went  up  secretly  to  the  Feast. 
What  suggested  to  the  Evangelist  this  peculiar  con- 
ception of  a  game  of  hide-and-seek,  first  the  refusal  to 
go  up,  and  then  the  going  after  all,  but  secretly, 
may  perhaps  be  guessed,  if  we  look  at  the  materials 
that  he  had  before  him  in  the  Synoptists.  In  Mark 
ix.  80  we  are  told  that  Jesus  passed  through  Galilee 
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and  wished  to  remain  unrecognised,  because,  that  is, 
He  had  fixed  His  eyes  on  Jerusalem  as  His  goal,  as  we 
gather  from  Luke  ix.  51.  John  has  there  combined 
these  indications  as  follows.  From  Mark's  "  passing 
through  Galilee  "  he  makes  a  "  walking  in  Galilee  " ; 
from  Luke's  note  of  time  ("when  the  days  of  his 
exaltation  were  being  fulfilled,  he  set  his  face  sted- 
fastly  to  go  to  Jerusalem,"  ix.  51)  he  takes,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  reason  of  His  refusal  to  make  the 
journey  immediately,  "My  time  is  not  yet  come" 
(verse  6),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  also  the  fact  of  the 
journey ;  and  in  order  to  reconcile  the  two  he  has 
recourse  to  Mark's  statement  that  Jesus  had  desired 
to  remain  unrecognised,  and  out  of  that  he  makes 
the  going  up  in  secret  (verse  10). 
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CHAPTER  II 

The  Controversies  at  Jerusalem 

The  polemical  discourses  which  now  follow  and 
compose  the  second  part  of  the  Gospel  (chapters  vii.- 
xii.)  may  be  regarded  as  the  Johannine  parallel  to  the 
polemical  discourses  at  Jerusalem  which  the  Synop- 
tists  report,  though,  in  truth,  they  differ  widely 
enough  from  these  both  in  form  and  content 
Nevertheless,  the  Evangelist  unmistakably  has  here 
before  his  eyes  the  situation  pictured  by  the  Synop- 
tists  in  the  first  days  of  the  Passover  week  at 
Jerusalem.  According  to  Luke  xx.  1,  in  consequence 
of  Jesus'  teaching,  the  question  was  put  to  Him  by 
the  hierarchy,  by  what  authority  He  was  doing  this, 
or  who  had  given  Him  this  authority  ?  Similarly,  in 
John  vii.  15,  the  Jews  ask  in  astonishment  how  Jesus, 
without  having  been  trained  as  a  Rabbi,  knows  the 
Scriptures;  and  He  answers,  "My  teaching  is  not 
mine,  but  His  who  sent  me."  We  are  further  told 
in  Luke  several  times  that  the  chief  priests  sought  to 
destroy  Jesus,  or  to  gain  possession  of  His  person 
(xix.  47  f. ;  xx.  19),  but  did  not  dare  to  carry  out  their 
wishes  for  fear  of  the  people,  who  were  on  His  side. 
Similarly,  John  says  several  times  (vii.  19,  25,  32,  44  f.) 

48 
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that  the  Jews  sought  to  kill  Jesus,  and  that  the  chief 
priests  sent  their  servants  to  arrest  Him,  but  no  one 
dared  to  lay  hands  on  Him  because  the  impression 
made  by  His  words  was  overpowering.  That  this 
statement  of  John  is  derived  from  his  Synoptic  model 
is  clearly  evident,  because  in  the  latter  there  is  a 
natural  motive  for  the  murderous  designs  of  the 
hierarchy,  whereas  in  the  Johannine  narrative 
nothing  has  yet  been  mentioned  which  would  con- 
stitute a  sufficient  reason  for  it.  The  cleansing  of 
the  Temple,  owing  to  its  removal  to  the  beginning 
of  Jesus'  ministry,  has  lost  its  historical  significance 
in  regard  to  the  course  of  events,  and  the  healing  on 
the  Sabbath,  to  which  in  vii.  28  the  murderous 
enmity  of  the  Jews  is  referred  back,  is  quite  in- 
sufficient to  explain  it,  the  more  so  as  even  this 
healing  belongs,  according  to  John  v.  1  ff.,  to  an 
earlier  visit  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem. 

One  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus  recorded  in  Luke 
xx.  =  Mark  xii.  refers  to  a  question  regarding  the 
Davidic  sonship  of  the  Messiah.  To  this  John 
alludes  by  making  some  of  the  Jews,  in  answer  to 
the  assertion  of  others  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah, 
raise  the  objection  that  the  Messiah  must  come  of 
David's  seed,  and  from  David's  town  of  Bethlehem, 
and  that  therefore  this  Galilaean  could  not  be  the 
Messiah  (verse  41  f.).  Immediately  before  this  dis- 
course about  the  Son  of  David,  Mark  tells  of  "  one  of 
the  Scribes "  who  asked  Jesus  about  the  chief  com- 
mandment, and  joyfully  assented  to  His  answer; 
and  consequently  received  from  Jesus  the  com- 
mendation that  he  was  not  far  from  the  Kingdom  of 
God  (xii.  28-84).  Similarly,  John,  in  vii.  50,  makes 
"  one  of  them  "  (the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees)  come 
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forward  as  the  advocate  of  Jesus  against  the  men  of 
his  own  order,  viz.  Nicodemus,  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously introduced  in  chapter  iii.  as  a  type  of  the  few 
teachers  in  Israel  who  were  friendly  towards  Christ. 
In  the  same  connection,  finally,  the  Synoptists  relate 
that  the  chief  priests  sought  to  lay  a  trap  for  Jesus  in 
the  artful  question  about  the  justice  of  the  tribute- 
money,  but  that  His  answer  reduced  them  to  a 
shamed  silence.  To  this  also  we  find  a  parallel  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  in  the  form  of  another  story  which 
the  Evangelist,  as  we  may  conclude  from  a  state- 
ment of  Eusebius,  took  from  the  Gospel  of  the 
Hebrews — the  section  about  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery  (viii.  8-11).  That  the  point  of  this  story  is 
the  same  as  in  the  question  about  the  tribute-money, 
namely,  the  artful  attempt  to  bring  Jesus  into  con- 
flict either  with  the  stern  legality  of  the  popular 
conscience,  which  demanded  the  death  penalty  as  the 
punishment  of  adultery,  or  with  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, which  had  deprived  the  hierarchy  of  criminal 
jurisdiction,  is  shown  with  sufficient  clearness  in 
viii.  6  (cf.  Luke  xx.  20).  And  the  result,  too,  in 
both  cases  is  exactly  the  same.  As  in  Luke  xx.  26 
the  questioners  are  silenced  by  the  unexpected 
answer  of  Jesus,  so  in  John  viii.  9  the  accusers,  on 
hearing  His  answer,  withdraw  in  silent  confusion. 
Besides  this  main  point  of  the  story,  another  point  of 
subordinate  importance  is  the  forgiving  gentleness  of 
Jesus  towards  the  sinner,  which  has,  moreover,  its 
nearest  analogue  in  the  well-known  Lucan  story  of 
the  penitent  woman  (vii.  36-50).  When  in  addition 
to  this  inner  relationship  of  the  story  with  the 
corresponding  sections  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  we 
note  that  the  introductory  remark  also  in  viii,  1  f. 
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shows  an  almost  verbal  agreement  with  the  situation 
described  in  Luke  xxi.  37  f.,  we  cannot  fail  to 
recognise  that  internal  probability  is  in  favour  of  the 
genuineness  of  this  pericope  in  John's  Gospel,  while 
the  absence  of  it  in  ancient  MSS.  is  easily  to  be 
explained,  as  Augustine l  conjectured  long  ago,  from 
the  fact  that  the  leniency  of  Jesus  towards  this  grave 
transgression  was  thought  in  the  Church  to  be 
dangerous. 

If  in  these  first  sections  of  his  second  part  John 
unmistakably  makes  use  of  several  passages  from  the 
Synoptists,  in  the  remainder  of  the  discourses  he  goes 
his  own  way.  These  discourses  revolve  about  the 
fundamental  thoughts  which  have  already  been 
expressed  in  the  prologue:  Christ,  as  coming  from 
above,  the  Son  of  God,  is  the  source  of  Light  and 
Life,  whose  work  results  in  the  salvation  of  some  and 
the  judgment  of  others.  Perhaps  in  connection  with 
the  customs  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  which 
occasion  this  discourse  is  referred,  Jesus  had  already, 
in  vii.  87,  offered  Himself  as  the  source  of  the  living 
water  for  the  quenching  of  all  thirst,  that  is  to  say, 
as  the  source  of  the  Spirit  which  bestows  immortal 
life.  And  in  viii.  12  He  describes  Himself  as  the 
light  of  the  world,  to  follow  whom  was  to  have  the 
light  of  life.  Isaiah  had  prophesied  of  a  great  light 
which  should  shine  in  the  darkness,  by  which  the 
nations  should  walk  (lx.  1  f.),  and  the  Evangelists 
Luke  and  Matthew  had  hailed  the  rising  of  this  light 
in  their  poetic  stories  of  the  nativity ;  and  Jesus  had 
spoken  of  His  disciples  as  the  light  of  the  world,  and 
promised  them  that  what  they  had  spoken  in  the 
darkness  (in  obscurity)  should  be  heard  in  the  light 

1  De  Conjug.  Adult.,  II.  vii.  6. — Translator. 
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(Luke  xii.  8).  These  thoughts  the  Fourth  Evange- 
list has  combined  in  Christ's  self-designation  "the 
Light  of  the  world."  He  is  so,  because  He  has  come 
from  above  and  goes  thither  again ;  and  in  evidence 
of  this  He  can  appeal,  not  only  to  His  own  testimony, 
but  to  that  of  His  Father,  who  never  leaves  Him  alone, 
because  He  always  does  that  which  is  pleasing  in  His 
sight,  and  makes  known  to  the  world  that  which  He 
hears  from  Him.  Therefore  His  word  is  the  Truth, 
which  makes  free  those  who  in  faith  receive  it  But 
the  Jews  are  not  capable  of  understanding  His  word 
because  they  are  not  of  God,  but,  in  spite  of  their 
boasted  descent  from  Abraham,  are  rather  the  children 
of  the  devil,  whose  nature  and  work  is  the  opposite 
of  truth,  namely,  a  lie.  On  this  the  Jews  accuse 
Him  of  being  a  Samaritan  (heretic)  and  having  a 
devil — the  Johannine  parallel  to  the  Synoptic  charge 
of  being  in  alliance  with  Beelzebub.  In  answer  to 
this,  Jesus  declares  that  He  does  not  seek  His  own 
honour  but  His  Father's,  and  conversely  it  is  the 
Father  who  seeks  Christ's  honour,  and  avenges  it. 
He  who  keeps  His  word  will  not  see  death  to  all 
eternity.  Thereupon  renewed  charges  of  being 
possessed,  and  an  appeal  to  Abraham  and  the 
prophets,  who  are  surely  dead.  Then  follows  the 
solemn  declaration,  "Before  Abraham  came  into 
being,  I  am."  Whereas  in  the  Synoptists  the 
polemic  called  forth  by  the  Beelzebub  charge  moves 
within  the  domain  of  ethical  experience,  and  closes 
with  a  warning  against  impious  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  One,  its  Johannine  counterpart  soars  into 
the  heights  of  transcendental  Christological  specula- 
tion. On  which  side  historical  truth  lies  is  a  question 
which  answers  itself. 
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In  chapter  ix.  the  theme  "  Christ  the  light  of 
the  world"  is  continued,  but  this  further  discourse 
is  introduced  by  the  narrative  of  the  healing  of  a  man 
born  blind.  The  basis  of  it  is  to  be  sought  in  Mark's 
narrative  of  the  healing  of  the  blind  man  at  Bethsaida 
(viii.  22  ff.),  and  that  in  the  Acts,  of  Peter's  healing 
of  the  lame  man  at  the  gate  of  the  Temple  (iii.  1-iv. 
22).  As  in  the  latter  case  the  healing  act  is  officially 
confirmed  by  the  Jewish  authorities  and  the  impres- 
sion made  by  the  widely  known  fact  upon  the  people 
prevents  the  hierarchy  from  taking  action  against 
the  Apostles,  so  John  makes  the  healing  of  the  man 
born  blind  to  be  circumstantially  confirmed  by  the 
Pharisees,  and  uses  this  opportunity  to  set  the  simple 
faith  of  the  healed  man  of  the  people  in  effective 
contrast  with  the  obstinate  unbelief  of  the  leaders  of 
the  people.  By  this  is  at  once  made  manifest  the 
general  truth  in  which  the  point  of  the  story  lies,  viz. 
that  the  appearance  of  the  Divine  light  in  the 
incarnate  Logos-Christ  exercises  a  twofold  effect. 
Some  it  enlightens  so  that  they  are  cured  of  their 
natural  blindness  and  receive  sight,  while  others  who 
in  their  self-imagined  wisdom  profess  to  see,  are 
delivered  over  to  the  judgment  of  permanent  blind- 
ness (ix.  89  ff).  The  thought  just  expressed — of  the 
helpless  people  which  has  in  its  rulers  bad  shepherds, 
case-hardened  in  their  conceit  and  selfishness — is 
developed  by  the  Evangelist  in  chapter  x.  in  a  many- 
sided  allegory.  The  elements  of  this  are  partly 
supplied  by  Old  Testament  imagery,  partly  by  the 
Synoptic  parables,  on  the  one  hand  of  the  wicked 
husbandman,  and  on  the  other  of  the  shepherd  who 
goes  after  his  lost  sheep  and  brings  it  back.  Out  of 
these  materials  the  Fourth  Evangelist  has  made  the 
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picture  of  Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  whose  voice 
the  sheep  know  and  whom  they  follow,  and  who  for 
their  deliverance  lays  down  his  own  life,  whereas  the 
hirelings  think  only  of  themselves  and  care  nothing 
for  the  danger  of  the  sheep — as  Ezekiel  had  long  ago 
described  the  rulers  of  the  people:  "My  shepherds  seek 
not  after  my  sheep,  but  feed  themselves  "  (xxxiv.  8). 
With  this  picture,  however,  the  Evangelist  combines 
the  further  one  of  the  true  door  of  the  sheepfold, 
through  which  only  the  true  shepherd  has  access, 
whereas  thieves  and  robbers  climb  in  by  some  illegiti- 
mate way.  Here  he  doubtless  had  before  his  mind 
the  words  of  Ps.  cxviii.  19  f.,  "  Open  to  me  the  gates 
of  righteousness,  that  I  may  go  in  and  praise  the 
Lord.  This  is  the  gate  of  the  Lord,  by  which  the 
righteous  shall  enter."  Jesus  had  also  spoken  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  of  the  narrow  gate  which  leads  to 
life ;  and  as  He  Himself  went  before  His  disciples  on 
this  way,  it  was  not  a  very  long  step  to  compare  Him 
with  the  true  gate  through  which  the  sheep  go  out 
and  in  and  find  pasture  and  safety  (verse  9).  But 
the  Good  Shepherd's  flock  is  not  confined  to  Israel ; 
He  has  other  sheep  which  are  not  of  this  fold  (of  the 
Israelitish  nation) ;  these  also  He  must  bring  in,  that 
out  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  may  be  made  one  flock, 
under  one  shepherd  (verse  16).  The  bringing  of  the 
scattered  sheep  out  of  the  heathen  world  to  the  one 
Shepherd  who  should  feed  them  had  already  been 
spoken  of  by  Ezekiel  (xxxiv.  12,  18),  though,  of 
course,  only  with  reference  to  the  Jews  as  scattered 
in  the  Exile,  but  the  Christian  Hellenist  applied 
the  saying  to  the  Gentile-Christians  who  were  to 
be  gathered  under  the  leadership  of  Christ  as  a  new 
people  of  God.     Of  all  these  His  destined  sheep,  the 
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Good  Shepherd  Christ  will  lose  none,  for  they  are 
given  to  Him  by  the  Father,  from  whose  hand  no  man 
can  snatch  them,  and  with  whom  He  Himself  is  one, 
in  nature,  will,  and  action.  This  saying  (verse  30) 
gives  the  Jews  occasion  once  more,  as  in  chapter  vii., 
to  accuse  Him  of  blasphemy ;  and  in  answer,  He 
points  to  the  analogy  of  the  passage  of  Scripture 
where  the  theocratic  rulers  are  spoken  of  as  gods  and 
sons  of  the  Most  High  (Ps.  lxxxii.  6),  and  to  His 
works,  in  which  they  ought  to  recognise  the  works 
of  God  (verses  24-89). 

As  the  first  half  of  the  theme  "  Christ  the  light 
and  the  life  of  the  world  "  is  illustrated  in  chapter  ix. 
by  a  miracle-story,  so  now  this  is  done  for  the  second 
part  by  the  story  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  in  chapter  xi. 
To  interpret  literally  this  story  of  the  raising  from 
the  dead  of  a  body  which  had  lain  in  the  grave  four 
days  and  was  already  beginning  to  decay  would  be  a 
mischievous  error,  offending  no  less  against  sound 
reason  and  taste  than  against  the  spirit  of  this  Gospel. 
For  more  than  in  any  other  miracle-story  of  the  New 
Testament  there  are  clearly  visible  in  this  miracle, 
which  out-goes  them  all,  both  the  ideal  motives 
and  the  Synoptic  elements  which  have  gone  to  the 
making  of  this  free  allegorical  composition.  As 
regards,  in  the  first  place,  the  domestic  circle  in 
which  the  scene  of  the  story  is  laid,  the  three  persons 
who  compose  it  are  taken  from  the  Gospel  of  Luke, 
united  by  the  Fourth  Evangelist  into  one  family,  and 
transferred  to  Bethany.  The  beautiful  story  in  Luke, 
of  the  two  sisters  Martha  and  Mary  at  whose  house 
Jesus  halted  on  His  journey,  is  of  course  well  known. 
They  lived,  it  is  true,  according  to  Luke,  not  in 
Bethany,  but  in  an  unnamed  village  between  Galilee 
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and  Judaea;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  lived 
in  Bethany  another  woman-friend  of  Jesus  who 
testified  her  believing  love  by  the  finely-conceived 
action  of  anointing  Him  with  precious  nard  (Mark 
xiv.  3).  This  unnamed  disciple  at  Bethany  has  been 
identified  by  John  with  Luke's  Mary,  and  therefore 
the  two  sisters  have  been  transferred  from  the  un- 
named village  to  the  well-known  Bethany  near 
Jerusalem.  In  the  characterisation  of  the  sisters  he 
has  carefully  preserved  the  traits  given  in  the  Lucan 
narrative.  That  the  two  sisters  have  a  brother  named 
Lazarus  ( =  God  hath  helped)  is  unknown  to  Luke, 
but  in  the  parable  in  xvi.  19  f.,  which  is  peculiar  to 
his  Gospel,  he  mentions  a  Lazarus  who  was  sick, 
and  died,  and  was  buried,  and  whose  return  to  his l 
brethren  (as  a  messenger  from  the  other  world  to 
convert  them)  is  at  least  contemplated  as  the  object 
of  a  pious  aspiration  and  earnest  petition,  even  though 
it  does  not  come  to  fulfilment  (xvi.  27  ff.).  The 
request  of  the  rich  man  is  there  refused  by  Abraham, 
who  points  out  that  his  unbelieving  brethren  (the 
Jews),  if  they  will  not  hear  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
would  not  believe  even  if  a  man  were  to  rise  from  the 
dead.  It  is  the  result,  or  rather  want  of  result,  which 
it  is  there  asserted  would  follow  from  the  desired 
resurrection  of  Lazarus,  were  it  to  take  place,  that 
the  Evangelist  here  designs  to  confirm  by  a  startling 
fact.  He  therefore  causes  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus, 
which  is  there  only  proposed,  to  be  actually  fulfilled, 
and  he  makes  it  the  miraculous  effect  of  the 
word  of  Christ,  who  thereby,  even  before  His  own 
resurrection  and  as  an  anticipatory  type  of  it,  shows 

1  So  the  author,  by  a  slip.     It  is  practically  corrected  in  the  next 
sentence. — Translator. 
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Himself  to  be  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  and 
gives  to  those  who  believe  in  Him  the  source  and 
guarantee  of  a  life  which  shall  be  no  more  subject  to 
death  (verse  25  f.).     But  it  is  precisely  when  con- 
fronted with  this  greatest  proof  of  Christ's  power 
that  the  unbelief  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy  displays 
itself — just  as  Father  Abraham  had  foretold  in  the 
Lucan    story — in    all    its    impenetrable    obduracy. 
"  From  that  day  forth  they  determined  to  put  him 
to  death"  (verse  58).     In  this  way,  besides  illustrating 
their  unbelief,  the  miracle  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus 
serves  our  Evangelist  as  the  decisive  factor  in  the 
circumstances  leading  to  the  death  of  Jesus.     He 
supplies  thereby  a  dramatic  motive  calculated  to  fill 
the  gap  left  by  his  premature  anticipation  of  the 
cleansing  of  the  Temple,  the  really  decisive  point  in 
the  history  of  Jesus.     But  if  this  miracle  of  the  raising 
of  Lazarus  was  to  serve  this  purpose,  it  must  not 
happen  in  an  obscure  village,  but  in  a  place  which 
was  close  to  the  scene  of  the  further  development 
of  the  drama ;  that  is  why  it  is  transferred  to  the 
neighbourhood    of   Jerusalem,  to    Bethany,    where 
Jesus  had  friends  whose  house  He  was  accustomed 
to  visit,  and  where  also  He  received  at  the  hands  of  a 
woman-disciple  the  anointing  which  consecrated  Him 
to  His  death.     And  as  our  Evangelist  had,  apart  from 
this,  identified  this  woman-disciple  with  the  Mary  of 
the  Lucan  narrative,  it  naturally  followed  that  he 
should  go  on  to  make  Lazarus  the  brother  of  the 
Lucan  sisters,  now  transferred  to  Bethany  ;  and  thus, 
too,  the  friendly  relation  of  Jesus  towards  this  family 
supplied  a  psychological  motive  for  His  working  this 
outstanding  miracle  in  the  case  of  Lazarus.     Thus 
the  whole  narrative  of  John  xi.  can  be  completely 
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explained  as  an  ingenious  combination  of  the  scattered 
fragments  of  mosaic  lying  here  and  there  in  Luke 
and  Mark.     Consider,  on  the  other  hand,  how  incon- 
ceivable— quite  apart  from  all  the  internal  difficulties — 
would  be  the  mere  fact  that  so  outstanding  a  miracle 
of  Christ,  performed  with  the  most  complete  publicity 
and  exercising  a  decisive  influence  upon  His  fate, 
should  have  left  not  a  single  trace  in  the  whole 
Synoptic  tradition.     When  this  is  fairly  considered, 
it  must  be    admitted  that  the  question  regarding 
the  historicity  of  the  Johannine  story  of  the  raising 
of  Lazarus  presents  itself  in  such  a  way  that  the  argu- 
ments against  are  irresistible.     And  to  admit  that  is 
of  course  inevitably  to  pronounce  sentence  on  the 
historical  value  of  the  Johannine  life  of  Jesus  as  a 
whole.     In  this  connection  another  point  of  fatal 
significance  occurs  towards  the  close  of  chapter  xi. 
John  says  of  Caiaphas  that  he  was  "  high  priest  that 
year,"  which  clearly  implies  that  the  high  priest  was 
changed  every  year.     This  was  certainly  not  the  case 
with  the  high  priest  at  Jerusalem ;   how,  then,  can 
the  Evangelist  have  arrived  at  this  curious  assump- 
tion?   The  solution  of  the  enigma  is  simply  the 
custom  which  obtained  in  Asia  Minor  of  appointing 
every  year  a  high  priest  for  the  new  temple  for  the 
worship  of  the  emperor,  after  whom  the  year  was 
named  in  the  whole  province  of  Asia.1    This  custom 
of  his  own  country  has  been  mistakenly  transferred 
by  the  Evangelist  to  the  Jewish  high  priesthood, 
and  he  has  thus  of  course  given  a  striking  proof  of 
his  ignorance  of  Palestinian  conditions. 

The  anointing  of  Jesus  at  Bethany  recounted  in 

1  Mommsen,    Rom.    Gesch.,   v.    318   (  —  Provinces  of  the   Roman 
Empire,  i.  345). 
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xii.  1-8  belongs  to  the  earliest  evangelical  tradition, 
but  the  form  of  the  Johannine  narrative  is  clearly  to 
be  recognised  as  a  combination  of  the  two  Synoptic 
stories  of  anointing  in  Mark  xiv.  and  Luke  vii.  From 
Mark  comes  the  place  of  the  anointing,  Bethany; 
from  Luke  vii.  the  manner  of  the  anointing,  viz.  that, 
contrary  to  all  usual  custom,  the  woman  anointed 
the  feet  of  Jesus  and  dried  them  with  her  hair. 
This  striking  feature  of  the  anointing  has  its  natural 
explanation  in  the  Lucan  narrative,  where  the  woman 
is  a  penitent  sinner  who  first  washes  Jesus'  feet  with 
her  tears  and  then  dries  them  with  her  hair,  and 
finally  anoints  them ;  for  it  is  there  a  sign  of  humble 
penitence.  But  in  the  Johannine  story  the  departure 
from  the  regular  custom  of  anointing  the  head  is 
quite  without  motive;  and  similarly  the  drying  of 
the  anointed  feet  with  the  hair  (John)  is  as  surprising 
as  the  drying  of  the  tear-wetted  feet  with  the  hair 
(Luke)  is  intelligible.  Thus  the  Johannine  account 
proves  to  be,  in  its  peculiar  details,  a  not  quite  happy 
combination  of  the  two  Synoptic  parallels.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  left  an  open  question  whether 
the  giving  of  the  woman's  name  as  "  Mary  "  is  merely 
to  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  our  Evangelist 
has  transferred  the  Martha  and  Mary  of  the  Lucan 
narrative  to  his  story  of  Lazarus  and  to  Bethany,  or 
whether  he  was  perhaps  following  in  this  an  older 
tradition.  The  latter  would  be  the  case  if  the  con- 
jecture suggested  by  Mark's  account  is  right  (see 
vol.  ii.  p.  70,  note),  that  this  woman- disciple,  who 
is  so  highly  honoured  in  Mark's  narrative  and  yet  is 
not  named,  may  have  been  his  own  mother,  Mary. 

After  the  entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem,  that  entry 
upon  the  path  of  suffering,  John  places  an  allegorical 
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scene  which  foreshadows  His  victorious  entry  into 
the  heathen  world. 

Some  Greeks  desire  to  be  brought  into  contact 
with  Jesus,  and  this  is  effected  through  Philip,  the 
precursor  of  the  Pauline  mission  to  the  Gentiles 
(xii.  20  ff.).  As  to  the  result  of  the  Greeks'  request 
nothing  further  is  said,  because  for  the  Evangelist 
the  important  thing  was  the  very  fact  of  the  Gentiles 
inquiring  after  Christ;  and  in  this  Christ  Himself 
sees  a  sign  of  His  impending  glorification.  This, 
however,  is  to  be  the  fruit  of  His  death,  which  is 
compared  with  the  dying  and  fruit-bearing  of  the 
grain  of  wheat  (verse  23  f.).  To  this  are  attached 
some  sayings  about  following  Christ  in  self-denial 
and  service,  which  are  recorded  by  the  Synoptists  in 
connection  with  the  first  announcement  of  the  Passion 
(verse  25  f.). 

Then  follows  a  scene  peculiar  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  in  which  we  may  recognise  a  free  re-casting 
and  combination  of  the  two  Synoptic  scenes,  on  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration  and  in  Gethsemane  (verses 
27  ff.).  From  the  former  is  taken  Jesus'  agitation 
of  soul  and  the  petition — though  here,  it  is  true,  put 
interrogatively  as  a  bare  possibility — for  deliverance 
from  this  hour ;  from  the  latter  is  derived  the  voice 
from  heaven  which  announces  the  glorification1  of 
Jesus.  That  the  Evangelist,  not  less  than  his 
Synoptic  predecessors,  thought  here  of  a  real  voice 
from  heaven,  in  articulate  words,  in  which  God 
attested  that  the  coming  sufferings  of  His  Son 
would  accomplish  His  glorification  or  exaltation  to 

1  Ferklarung,  the  usual  German  word  for  the  Transfiguration,  but 
not,  like  our  word,  a  vox  propria.  The  ambiguity  has  a  certain 
literary  value  here. 
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heaven,  is  not  to  be  explained  away ;  the  explanation 
of  the  voice  as  "  thunder  "  is  given  only  as  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  people ;  he  by  no  means  adopts  it. 
The  opinion  of  others,  that  an  angel  had  spoken 
to  Christ,  recalls  the  appearance  of  the  angel  in 
Gethsemane  (Luke  xxii.  48).  Finally,  Jesus  Him- 
self declares  that  this  voice  was  not  given  for  His 
own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  people,  and  that 
now  is  being  fulfilled  the  judgment  of  the  world,  in 
which  the  Prince  of  this  world  (the  devil)  will  be 
cast  out.  Here  the  Evangelist  seems  to  have  had 
before  his  mind  yet  a  third  passage  of  Luke:  in 
Luke  x.  18  Jesus  says,  when  the  Seventy  Disciples 
tell  of  the  splendid  success  of  their  missionary 
journey,  "  I  saw  Satan  fall  from  heaven  like  a 
lightning  flash."  The  thought  in  both  cases  is  the 
same ;  by  the  success  of  the  mission  to  the  Gentiles, 
which  Luke  typifies  by  the  sending  out  of  the 
Seventy  Disciples,  John  by  the  request  of  the 
Greeks,  the  overthrow  of  Satan's  lordship  over  the 
Gentile  world  is  guaranteed;  and  in  that  consists 
for  both  Evangelists  His  earthly  exaltation,  which 
is  parallel  to  His  heavenly  glorification  (Luke  x.  21  if. 
=  John  xii.  28-32). 

At  the  close  of  this  second  part,  which  is  devoted 
to  the  controversies  of  Christ  with  the  Jews,  the 
Evangelist  announces  a  final  judgment  on  the 
obdurate  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  clothed  in  the  form 
of  two  quotations  from  Isaiah,  one  of  which  had 
already  been  employed  for  the  same  purpose  by 
Paul,  and  the  other  in  the  Synoptists  and  Acts 
(verses  88-40).  Then  follows,  in  the  form  of  a 
discourse  of  Jesus — for  which,  however,  an  audience 
is  lacking,  since,  according  to  verse  86,  Jesus  had 
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already  withdrawn  Himself  from  the  Jews — a 
summary  recapitulation  of  the  main  thoughts  of 
the  previous  discourses,  a  kind  of  epilogue  to  the 
public  ministry  of  Christ,  which  here  comes  to  a 
close.  The  first  two  parts  of  the  Gospel  (i.  19-vi.  71 ; 
vii.  1-xii.  50)  contained  the  expansion  of  the  two 
statements  of  the  prologue,  "  the  light  shines  in  the 
darkness  and  the  darkness  did  not  comprehend  it," 
and  "he  came  to  his  own  possessions,  and  his  own 
people  did  not  receive  him"  (i.  5  and  11) ;  the  third 
part,  which  now  follows,  is  to  be  devoted  to  expand- 
ing the  statement  in  the  prologue  (i.  12) :  "  but  those 
who  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  the  right  to 
become  sons  of  God,  even  to  those  who  believe  on 
his  name." 
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CHAPTER  III 

The  Passion  and  Resurrection.     The 
Supplementary  Chapter 

With  chapter  xiii.  begins  the  third  part  of  the 
Gospel,  the  fulfilment  of  Christ's  saving  love  in 
His  self-humiliation  of  service  and  suffering,  and  in  ' 
His  victorious  exaltation.  The  story  of  the  Passion 
is  introduced,  as  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  by  the 
farewell  meal  which  Jesus  takes  with  His  disciples, 
and  the  discourses  spoken  at  it,  chapters  xiii.-xvii. 
As  his  basis  our  Evangelist  has  used  Luke  xxii.,  in 
which,  also,  a  longer  discourse  than  in  the  other 
Synoptic  Gospels  is  connected  with  the  Lord's 
Supper.  But  in  this  respect  John  goes  much  further 
than  Luke,  and  departs  altogether  from  the  Synoptic 
tradition,  with  the  bold  freedom  which  we  have 
already  had  frequent  occasion  to  notice.  While 
according  to  the  Synoptic  tradition  the  meal  was  a 
celebration  of  the  Paschal  meal  on  the  Passover  eve, 
in  John  it  is  not  this,  but  an  ordinary  meal  on  the 
day  previous  to  that  on  which  the  Paschal  meal  was 
held,  so  that  the  day  of  Jesus'  death  falls  on  the 
day  of  the  Paschal  meal,  and  He  therefore  Himself 
appears  as  the  anti-type  of  the  Paschal  lamb  which,  as 
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Paul  says  in  i.  Cor.  v.  7,  has  been  slain  for  us.  That 
this  doctrinal  motive  was  the  cause  of  the  Fourth 
Evangelist's  departing  from  the  Synoptic  account  is 
hardly  to  be  doubted.  And  while  the  Synoptic 
tradition  connects  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  of  the  New  Covenant  with  this  Passover 
meal  of  Jesus,  the  Fourth  Evangelist  entirely  omits 
this,  and  fills  in  the  gap  with  the  story  of  the 
washing  of  the  disciples'  feet,  which  too  clearly 
betrays  itself  as  an  allegory  translated  into  action, 
having  its  basis  in  Luke  xxii.  27,  for  us  to  be 
able  to  take  it  as  historical.  The  reason  for  this 
departure  from  the  earlier  unanimous  tradition  can 
only  be  that  our  Evangelist  desires  completely  to 
dissociate  the  Christian  passover  from  the  Jewish 
Paschal  meal.  Jesus'  farewell  meal  must  not  there- 
fore be  a  Paschal  meal,  and  consequently  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper  on  this  occasion  had  to  be 
suppressed.  By  way  of  compensation,  he  had  used 
the  earlier  incident  of  the  feeding  of  the  multitude 
as  a  point  of  attachment  for  a  discourse  of  Jesus 
about  the  Lord's  Supper  (chapter  vi.). 

The  prediction  of  the  treachery  of  Judas  is  com- 
posed by  combining  Mark  xiv.  18-21  and  Luke 
xxii.  3  in  such  a  way  that  the  words  of  Mark,  "  he 
that  dippeth  with  me  in  the  dish,"  which  is  only 
intended  as  a  general  indication  that  it  is  one  of 
those  at  table  with  Him,  receives  a  more  explicit 
form :  Jesus  dips  a  morsel  in  the  dish  and  gives  it  to 
Judas,  and  then,  when  he  has  taken  the  morsel,  Satan 
enters  into  him.  The  Satanic  possession  by  which 
Luke  explains  the  treachery  of  Judas  (xxii.  8)  is 
thus  attached  by  John,  with  greater  dramatic  effect, 
to  the  definite  moment  when  Judas  received  the 
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morsel  from  the  Saviour's  hand,  so  that  it  becomes 
for  him  a  means  of  judgment,  a  sacrament  of  Satan. 
In  the  prediction  of  Peter's  denial  the  Fourth 
Evangelist  follows  Luke,  in  so  far  that,  to  save  the 
honour  of  the  chief  Apostle,  he  makes  Jesus  indicate 
Peter's  subsequent  loyal  following  of  him,  parallel 
to  what  we  find  in  Luke,  "  When  thou  turnest 
again,  strengthen  thy  brethren"  (Luke  xxii.  82  = 
John  xiii.  86). 

As  Luke  before  him  had  filled  in  the  farewell  hour 
with  sayings  of  Jesus,  in  which  He  impressed  upon 
the  disciples  His  last  exhortations,  promises,  and 
consolations,  so  now  John  also  connects  with  this 
last  meal  a  series  of  parting  discourses  of  Jesus 
which  have  as  their  subject  consolation  for  the 
disciples  in  view  of  His  departure  to  the  Father, 
exhortation  to  show  their  love  towards  Him  by 
keeping  His  commandments,  and  the  promise  of 
His  abiding  presence  and  intimate  union  with  them 
through  the  Spirit  which  He  would  send  them  from 
the  Father  (chapters  xiv.-xvii.).  The  incisive  severity 
of  the  earlier  anti- Jewish  polemics  entirely  disappears 
in  the  discourses  to  the  disciples,  giving  place  to  a 
calm  gentleness  and  affectionate  intimacy  which,  in 
combination  with  a  lofty  spiritualisation  of  Christian 
hope  and  faith,  make  these  discourses  some  of  the 
richest  treasures  of  the  Biblical  literature.  But  to 
historical  genuineness  they  can  of  course  make  just 
as  little  claim  as  the  previous  Johannine  discourses, 
indeed,  even  less,  since  the  points  of  attachment  in 
the  Synoptic  narrative  which  are  elsewhere  present 
are  here  almost  entirely  lacking.  The  Evangelist  is 
here  drawing  from  the  depths  of  his  own  Christian 
experience,  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  Pauline  Gospel 
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was  most  intimately  penetrated  with  the  Hellenistic 
mode  of  thought. 

As  the  teacher  of  wisdom  in  Wisd.  vi.  19  describes 
the  result  of  wisdom  as  "  incorruption  in  nearness  to 
God,"  and  as  Paul  describes  death  as  a  gain  because 
it  will  bring  him  where  he  will  be  "at  home  with 
the  Lord,"  so  the  Johannine  Christ  comforts  His 
disciples,  in  view  of  His  impending  departure,  with 
the  promise  that  He  will  prepare  a  place  for  them 
in  the  many  mansions  which  are  in  His  Father's 
house  (xiv.  2  f.).  The  yearning  gaze  of  the  Christian 
Hellenist  is  no  longer  directed,  like  that  of  the 
primitive  community  (Acts  i.  6),  towards  the  fiiture 
establishment  of  an  earthly  kingdom  of  Christ  at 
His  visible  return,  but  towards  abiding  in  that  higher 
world  of  incorruptible  life  in  the  presence  of  God 
in  which  Plato  had  long  ago  recognised  the  true 
home  of  our  souls,  though  to  discover  the  way  of 
approach  and  entrance  to  it  had  baffled  the  wisdom 
of  pre-Christian  Hellenism.  But  it  was  this  "  way  " 
that  the  Christian  had  found  in  Christ,  in  whom 
God,  who  had  been  removed  afar  off,  had  again 
come  near  in  the  guise  of  a  true  human  life.  And 
so  the  Evangelist  makes  Him  say,  "  I  am  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life:  no  man  cometh  unto  the 
Father  but  by  me.  He  who  seeth  me  seeth  the 
Father"  (xiv.  6,  9).  Then  He  promises  to  those 
who  believe  in  Him  that  they  shall  do  greater  works 
than  He  Himself  does,  because  He  is  going  to  the 
Father  and  so  will  communicate  to  them  perfect 
fellowship  with  God,  in  virtue  of  which  all  their 
petitions  in  His  name  are  secure  of  fulfilment. 
They  are  not  to  be  left  orphaned  after  His  departure, 
for  at  His  petition  the  Father  will  send  another 
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advocate,1  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  who  shall  abide  with 
them,  while  the  world  cannot  receive  Him  or  under- 
stand Him.  Therefore  also  the  world  will  not  be 
able  to  perceive  that  Christ  is  alive,  but  the  believers 
who  receive  His  Spirit  will  recognise  His  life  in  God, 
because  they  themselves  will  be  partakers  of  it.  He 
who  loves  Him  and  shows  it  by  keeping  His  com- 
mandments shall  be  loved  by  the  Father,  and  the 
Father  and  the  Son  will  come  and  make  their  abode 
with  him.  This  most  intimate  fellowship  with  God 
and  Christ,  which  is  the  portion  of  devout  love  to 
Christ,  will  be  brought  into  being  by  His  departure, 
through  which  the  coming  of  the  Spirit,  or  of  Christ 
as  the  Spirit,  will  be  made  possible;  therefore  the 
disciples  are  not  to  grieve  at  His  departure,  but 
rather  to  rejoice. 

In  this  Johannine  mysticism  Philo's  conceptions  of 
the  indwelling  of  God  and  of  the  Divine  Logos  in 
the  pure  soul2  come  into  contact  with  the  Pauline 
thoughts  of  the  believer's  being  in  Christ,  and 
Christ's  living  in  us.  The  Pauline  view  expounded 
in  1  Cor.  ii.  regarding  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  and  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
natural  man  to  understand  the  things  of  God,  is 

1  If  the  Holy  Spirit  as  Christ's  representative  is  "the  other 
Advocate"  (irapdKkrjro<;),  Christ  Himself  must  be  thought  of  as, 
properly,  the  first  Paraclete,  as,  indeed,  he  is  actually  called  in 
1  John  ii.  1.  This  designation  is  borrowed  from  Philo,  who  often 
calls  the  Logos  the  irapaKkrjros,  as  being  the  intercessor  for  men. 

*  De  Somn.y  i.  23.  Tat?  ra>v  aicpios  iKK€KaOapfA.cv<ov  Stayouu?  /iovos 
jcai  &6paT<y%  6  raw  oXtav  0co?  /cat  lyyc/xcjv  e/iire/Mirarci.  2irov3a<rov  oZv,  a> 
\frv)0,  $€ov  oticos  ycvc<r0ai,  Upov  aytov  ("  The  sole  and  invisible  God 
and  Governor  of  the  Universe  walks  about  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  completely  purified.  Give  diligence,  then,  O  soul,  to 
become  a  house  of  God,  a  holy  sanctuary  "). 
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also  recalled  by  John  xiv.  17-27.  The  close  of 
chapter  xiv.,  "Rise  up  and  let  us  go  hence/9  is 
taken  from  the  Gethsemane  scene  in  Mark  xiv.  42, 
and  in  John  ought  clearly  to  introduce  the  departure 
from  the  farewell  meal  to  go  out  to  Gethsemane. 
But  as  this  does  not  really  follow  till  xviii.  1,  it  may 
be  conjectured  that  the  Evangelist  originally  intended 
to  close  the  farewell  discourse  at  this  point,  and  only 
later  added  the  three  following  chapters.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  these  contain,  for  the  most  part,  varia- 
tions and  expansions  of  the  thoughts  of  chapter  xiv. 
The  thought  of  the  intimate  fellowship  between  the 
believers  and  Christ,  which  is  described  in  xiv.  20  as 
an  indwelling  of  each  in  the  other,  is  expanded  in 
xv.  1-17  under  the  figure  of  the  vine  and  the 
branches.  This  figure  of  the  vine  and  its  branches 
had  been  used  in  Ps.  lxxx.  8-17  of  the  people  of  God 
and  its  members,  subsequently  personified  as  the  Son 
of  Man  whom  God  chose,  and  the  man  of  His  right 
hand,  so  that  it  was  not  a  long  step  to  the  applica- 
tion of  it  to  Christ  the  Son  of  Man.  So,  too,  in 
Ecclus.  xxiv.  17  the  Divine  Wisdom  had  compared 
itself  with  a  vine  which  puts  forth  fair  shoots  and  has 
for  its  fruit  glory  and  riches.  From  these  earlier 
passages  the  comparison  of  Christ  with  the  vine 
seems  to  be  sufficiently  explained,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  peculiar  addition  "  I  am  the  vine,  the 
true  vine,"  makes  the  impression  that  some  kind  of 
antithesis  is  here  intended.  But  what  the  Evangelist 
had  in  mind  we  cannot  know  with  certainty ;  possibly 
there  is  a  polemical  allusion  to  Chiliastic  dreams 
(such  as  are  recorded  by  Papias  and  Irenaeus)  regard- 
ing the  miraculously  fruitful  vines  and  branches  of  the 
millennial  Kingdom,  which  perhaps  attached  them- 
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selves  to  the  Synoptic  saying  of  Jesus  about  drinking 
the  fruit  of  the  vine  new  in  the  Kingdom  of  God 
(Mark  xiv.  25  and  parallels).  Another  conjecture 
which  calls  for  notice  is  that  the  Evangelist  .may  here 
have  alluded  to  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  vine 
in  the  Dionysiac  Mysteries,  intending  to  contrast 
with  the  nature-mystery  which  is  there  expressed  in 
this  symbol,  the  true  ethical  mystery  of  the  Chris- 
tian's union  of  faith  with  Christ  as  the  true  source  of 
strength  and  life,1  These,  as  we  have  indicated,  are 
mere  conjectures,  over  which,  in  the  absence  of  a 
definite  foundation  for  them,  there  is  no  use  in 
disputing. 

To  the  description  of  the  intimate  union  of  the 
disciples  with  Christ  is  attached  as  its  reverse  side 
the  enmity  of  the  world  against  Christ  and  His 
people,  and  this,  again,  gives  occasion  to  a  renewed 
promise  of  the  sending  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  will 
sustain  the  community  of  His  followers  in  their 
struggle  with  the  hostile  world.  When  He  shall 
come,  He  will  convince  the  world  of  the  sin  of  its 
unbelief,  and  of  righteousness — that  is  to  say,  of  the 
Divine  justice  of  Christ's  cause  as  proved  by  His 
exaltation,  and  of  the  judgment  which  has  gone  forth 
against  the  Prince  of  this  world  (the  devil)  (xvi.  8  ff.). 
But  the  Spirit  shall  also  lead  the  Christian  com- 
munity on  into  the  knowledge  of  all  truth,  beyond 
what  Jesus  has  personally  told  them,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  imperfect  receptivity,  is  still  incom- 
plete. But  even  the  Spirit  will  speak  nothing  of 
Himself,  but  only  what  he  hears  (from  God) ;  and 
because  what  He  shows  them  will  be  drawn  from 
Christ's  own  nature,  which  is  also  that  of  the  Father, 

i  Cf.  E.  Pfleiderer,  Die  Philosophic  des  Heraclit,  p.  379  f. 
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it  will  serve  to  glorify  Christ.  By  those  statements 
the  Evangelist  aimed  at  justifying  his  own  new  and 
peculiar  presentation  of  Christ's  Person  and  teaching. 
This  goes,  he  is  well  aware,  beyond  the  older  tradi- 
tion of  what  Jesus  had  personally  said  to  His 
disciples,  but  the  advance  rests  upon  a  new  revela- 
tion of  the  same  Spirit  of  Truth  which  had  already 
spoken  in  Jesus.  Therefore  this  new  revelation  of 
the  Spirit  ought  not  to  be,  and  must  not  be,  set  in 
opposition  with  the  revelation  of  the  historical  Jesus, 
preserved  in  the  tradition  of  the  Christian  community, 
as  the  Gnostics  wished,  nor  must  it,  as  it  did  with 
the  Gnostics,  tend  to  the  obscuring  of  the  Person  of 
the  Saviour.  Instead  of  that,  being  nothing  else 
than  Spirit  of  His  Spirit,  it  can  only  serve  to  the 
glorification,  the  transfiguration,  of  His  historical 
figure  in  the  faith  of  the  devout  community.  This 
is  exactly  the  kind  of  mediation  between  tradition 
and  Spirit  to  which  Paul  had  opened  the  way  by  his 
dictum  "the  Lord  is  the  Spirit."  And  here,  as 
there,  the  decisive  factor  which  brings  forth  from  the 
Jesus  of  history  the  supra-historical  Spirit  of  the 
Lord,  like  the  fruit  from  the  seed  (xii.  24),  is  the 
death  of  the  Saviour,  which  was  His  departure  to  the 
Father,  His  entry  into  glory.  Therefore  the  grief 
which  His  disciples  now  feel  at  His  departure  is*  only 
the  birth-pang  of  an  imperishable  joy  which  they 
shall  possess  in  their  renewed  and  abiding  spiritual 
union  with  Him.  In  that  day  they  will  have  nothing 
more  to  ask  Him — this  repudiates  the  question  in 
Acts  i.  6  about  the  time  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Israel  as  no  longer  suitable  to 
Christians — for  their  joy  is  already  fulfilled  in  that 
they  may  be  confident  of  the  hearing  of  all  their  peti- 

VOL.  IV,  5 
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tions  offered  in  Christ's  name  for  His  sake,  because 
the  Father  loves  those  who  love  Christ.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  immediate  future  they  will  faint-heartedly 
scatter,  and  leave  Him  alone ;  but  He  is  not  alone, 
because  the  Father  is  with  Him.  This  He  has  told 
them,  that  in  Him  they  may  have  peace.  •  "  In  the 
world  ye  shall  have  tribulation :  but  be  of  good  cheer ; 
I  have  overcome  the  world  "  (xvi.  82  f.). 

At  this  point  the  Evangelist  again,  as  at  the  close 
of  chapter  xiv.,  has  recourse  to  his  Synoptic  materials, 
combining  the  prediction  of  the  scattering  of   the 
disciples  (Mark  xiv.  27)  with  the  consoling  promise  of 
the  possession  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  Luke  (xxii. 
29  ;  cf.  xii.  82).     In  the  same  passage,  however,  Luke 
had  also  made  Jesus  say  to  Peter,  "  I  have  prayed  for 
thee  that  thy  faith  fail  not;  and   when  later  thou 
turn  est  again,  then  strengthen  thy  brethren."    The 
prayer  which  is  here  only  mentioned  is  given  by  the 
Fourth   Evangelist  in  full,  and  put  in  place  of  the 
prayer  in  Gethsemane.     He  had  a  special  reason  for 
doing  this,  since  the  latter  prayer  seemed,  for  his 
exalted  Christology,  no  longer  quite  appropriate,  and 
so  he  had  alluded  to  it  earlier,  making  it  the  mere 
suggestion  of  a  possibility  (xii.  27).     He  now  sub- 
stitutes for  it  the  intercessory  farewell  prayer  of  Jesus 
in  chapter  xvii.,  in  which  the  painful  resignation  of 
Gethsemane  gives  place  to  the  lofty  confidence  of 
victory  which  marks  that  earlier  prayer  in  Luke  x.  21 
in  which  Jesus  celebrated  in  anticipation  the  victory 
over  the  heathen  world.     The  prayer  begins  with  the 
petition,  recalling  xii.  28,  that  the  Father,  now  that 
the  pre-destined  hour  of  fulfilment  had  come,  would 
glorify  the  Son;    as   He  had    already  given   Him 
authority  over  all  flesh  (mankind)  with  the  task  of 
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giving  them  eternal  life,  consisting  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  as  having  been 
sent  by  Him.1  This  task  He  has  now  fulfilled  by 
revealing  the  Father's  name  to  the  chosen  ones  whom 
He  has  given  Him;  and  they  have  received  His 
words,  and  recognised  with  a  faith-born  knowledge 
His  Divine  mission.  Therefore  He  now  prays  for 
the  community  of  those  who  belong  to  Him  and  to 
the  Father,  which  at  His  departure  He  leaves  behind 
him  in  the  world,  that  the  Father  will  keep  them 
in  the  fellowship  with  Him  and  with  one  another 
which  has  been  established  by  the  revelation  of  His 
name,  guard  them  from  the  evil  of  the  world,  and 
sanctify  them  through  the  truth  of  His  word  for 
their  mission  to  the  world,  in  which  they  are  to  carry 
on  Christ's  mission  to  the  world;  He  Himself  has 
made  Himself  a  consecratory  offering  for  them,  that 
they  also  may  be  a  truly  consecrated  possession  of 
God.  And  in  this  petition  He  includes  all  those  who 
shall  in  the  future  belong  to  the  community  of  the 
faithful.  As  they  now  have  part  in  the  glory  of  the 
Son,  which  he  possesses  in  virtue  of  His  close  fellow- 
ship with  God  the  Father,  having  been  taken  up  into 
this  same  fellowship  of  perfect  union  of  life  and  love 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  so  He  desires  that  they 
may  be  with  Him  for  ever,  and  may  behold  and 
share  His  heavenly  glory  also,  which  He,  as  the 
Beloved  of  the  Father,  possessed  before  the  founda- 

1  According  to  Philo,  too  (Quod  del.  pot.  insid.,  xxiv.)  the  know- 
ledge of  God — whom  he  likewise  often  describes  as  the  sole  true 
God — is  "the  summit  of  happiness  and  blessedness."  Although 
both  here  and  in  John  "knowledge"  is  thought  of  as  including 
practical  recognition  and  worship,  yet  in  both  cases  the  Gnosti- 
cising  tendency  of  Hellenism  is  not  to  be  mistaken. 
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tion  of  the  world.  The  world  has  not  known  God, 
but  He  has  known  Him,  and  has  declared  to  those 
who  are  His  this  knowledge  of  the  Father,  and  will 
continue  to  declare  it,  that  the  love  of  the  Father 
which  he  knows  Himself  to  possess,  and  therefore 
His  own  nature  (as  Son),  may  come  to  be  in  them. 

In  the  story  of  the  Passion  in  chapters  xviii.  and  xix. 
the  Fourth  Evangelist  follows  the  outlines  of  the 
Synoptic  tradition  more  closely  than  elsewhere,  but 
not  without  introducing  numerous  special  traits,  of 
allegorial  significance.  The  statement  in  xviii.  1 
that  Jesus  went  over  "the  brook  of  Cedars"  to  a 
garden  (the  name  Gethsemane  is  omitted),  so  far 
from  being  a  mere  exact  historical  reminiscence,  is 
merely  based  on  a  typological  allusion  to  David's 
flight  across  the  "Brook  Kidron,"  for  which  the 
Evangelist,  following  a  wrong  Septuagint  rendering, 
gives  "  the  brook  of  Cedars."  The  Synoptic  account 
of  the  agony  in  Gethsemane,  which  was  anticipated 
in  a  different  form  at  xii.  27,  is  here  omitted,  as  it 
no  longer  appeared  appropriate  to  the  Johannine 
Christ.  By  way  of  compensation,  John  introduces 
into  the  story  of  the  arrest  the  trait,  peculiar  to  him, 
that  the  Temple  police,  with  whom  he  associates  in 
the  arrest  a  Roman  cohort,  at  Jesus'  word  "  1  am  he," 
twice1  fell  to  the  ground — a  trait  of  which  the  his- 
torical impossibility  is  as  obvious  as  its  allegorical 
significance.  It  is  intended  to  illustrate  Jesus'  super- 
natural superiority  to  His  enemies,  and  therefore  the 
voluntariness  of  His  submission  to  His  sufferings,  and 
is  thus  a  symbolical  embodiment  of  the  thought  which 
John  makes  Jesus  express  at  an  earlier  point  (x.  18), 
and  which,  in  a  slightly  different  form,  Matthew 

1  So  the  author. 
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also  has  put  into  His  mouth  at  the  arrest  (Matt, 
xx vi.  58). 

In  place  of  the  trial  before  the  actual  high  priest 
Caiaphas,  John  gives  a  trial  before  the  former  high 
priest  Annas,  which  is  certainly  unhistorical.  Perhaps 
his  intention  was  by  suppressing  the  trial  before 
Caiaphas  to  get  rid  of  the,  to  him,  unsympathetic, 
because  too  Jewish-sounding,  Messianic  confession 
which  the  Synoptists  record  as  uttered  at  this  trial. 
Also  the  statement  that  one  of  the  officials  of 
the  court  who  was  standing  by  gave  Jesus  a  blow 
on  the  face  is  peculiar  to  John,  and  is  highly 
improbable;  it  is  doubtless  to  be  explained  as  a 
reminiscence  from  the  examination  of  Paul  before 
the  Council  (Acts  xxiii.  2  f.). 

As  regards  Peter's  denial,  John  does  not  make  it 
clear  whether  it  took  place  in  the  house  of  Annas, 
or  of  Caiaphas,  or  of  both.  Especially  remarkable  is 
the  way  in  which  Peter  here  gets  access  to  the  high 
priest's  palace  through  the  good  offices  of  another, 
unnamed,  disciple  who  was  an  acquaintance  of  the 
high  priest  and  went  in  with  Jesus.  Probably  we 
are  to  understand  by  this  unnamed  person  the  beloved 
disciple  John,  who  is  also  indicated  in  this  veiled  way 
elsewhere.  Now  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  believe  of 
the  real  Apostle  John — a  Galilaean  fisherman  who 
had  come  to  Jerusalem  only  a  week  before — that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  high  priest;  but  the  John 
of  the  Asia  Minor  legend  had  ascribed  to  him  some 
kind  of  high-priestly  dignity :  that  might  well  have 
been  the  reason  which  led  our  Evangelist  to  make 
his  John  an  acquaintance  of  the  high-priestly  house. 
And  in  this  way  the  fearless  conduct  of  this  disciple, 
who  was  known  in  the  high  priest's  house,  in  entering 
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along  with  Jesus,  would  at  the  same  time  furnish  an 
effective  foil  for  the  cowardly  denial  of  Peter,  who 
also  appears  elsewhere  in  this  Gospel  as  thrown  into 
the  shade  by  the  beloved  disciple. 

In  the  proceedings  before  Pilate,  John  betrays  still 
more  clearly  than  his  predecessor  Luke  a  double 
purpose.  On  the  one  hand,  the  complete  political 
innocence  of  Christ  (and  of  Christianity)  must  be 
formally  and  expressly  attested  by  the  Roman 
government  itself,  and  on  the  other,  all  the  guilt  of 
the  death  of  Jesus  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Jewish 
malignity.  The  former  purpose  is  served  by  the 
utterance  which  John  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus : 
"  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  To  this  end 
was  I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world, 
that  I  might  bear  witness  of  the  truth.  Everyone 
that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice."  While  it 
may  be  admitted  that  the  thought  of  this  utterance 
is  not  foreign  to  the  mind  of  Jesus  (cf.  Mark  xii.  17 ; 
Luke  xii.  14),  its  form  is  so  specifically  Johannine, 
that  on  this  account  alone  its  unhistorical  character 
could  not  be  doubted,  quite  apart  from  the  silence 
of  the  older  tradition  and  the  contradiction  with 
the  statement  of  the  earliest  Evangelist  that  Jesus, 
after  briefly  assenting  when  asked  if  He  was  the 
King  of  the  Jews,  gave  Pilate  no  further  answer 
(Mark  xv.  5).  Moreover,  this  utterance,  in  which 
Jesus  acknowledges  Himself  King  in  the  realm  of 
truth,  is  the  Johannine  counterpart,  and  doubtless 
an  intentional  correction,  of  the  Messianic  confession 
which  the  Synoptists  report  as  uttered  at  the  trial 
before  Caiaphas,  a  confession  which  had  its  origin  in 
the  tradition  of  the  primitive  Palestinian  church,  and 
gave  expression  to  its  still  mainly  earthly  and  Jewish 
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Messianic  idea.  A  comparison  of  these  two  con- 
fessions enables  us  to  measure  the  whole  width  of 
the  difference  which  separated  the  Apostolic  Church's 
belief  in  Christ  from  that  of  the  Hellenistic  Evan- 
gelist. As  regards  the  representation,  in  which  he 
follows  Luke,  that  Pilate  repeatedly  declared  the 
innocence  of  Jesus  and  his  own  desire  to  set  Him 
at  liberty,  and  in  the  end  only  yielded  to  the  pressure 
of  the  Jews,  it  has  been  already  remarked  in  an 
earlier  volume  that  the  historical  ground  of  this 
representation  is  probably  to  be  sought,  not  so  much 
in  the  actual  trial  of  Jesus  as  in  the  course  of  events 
at  later  trials  of  Christians. 

When  Jesus  is  led  away  to  be  crucified,  we  are 
told  that  He  went  forth  bearing  His  cross  for  Himself 
(xix.  17).  This  contradiction  of  the  Synoptic  state- 
ment that  Simon  of  Cyrene  bore  the  cross  of 
Jesus  (Mark  xv.  21)  is  too  striking  to  be  considered 
accidental.  In  view  of  all  the  earlier  similar  cases  we 
cannot  ascribe  to  the  Fourth  Evangelist  a  correction 
of  the  older  tradition  on  the  ground  of  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  historical  circumstances,  the  less  so 
as  it  is  impossible  to  see  any  reason  why  the  mention 
of  Simon  as  the  cross-bearer  should  have  found  its 
way  into  the  earlier  tradition  if  it  did  not  rest  upon 
historical  reminiscence.  Accordingly  it  only  remains 
to  seek  the  reason  for  the  divergence  of  the  Fourth 
Evangelist  in  a  definite  purpose  on  his  part.  And 
such  a  purpose  can  be  conjectured  with  a  good  deal 
of  probability.  Among  the  Basilidean  Gnostics  the 
legend  had  arisen  that  it  was  not  Christ  Himself  who 
was  crucified,  but  Simon  of  Cyrene  in  His  stead ;  the 
ground,  therefore,  is  to  be  cut  from  beneath  this 
legend  by  the  total  suppression  of  all  mention  of  this 
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supposed  impersonator  of  Jesus.  This  conjecture 
becomes  all  the  more  probable  since  we  shall  find  a 
little  further  on  another  polemical  allusion  to  a  similar 
Gnostic  legend. 

The  Johannine  statement  that  the  inscription  on 
the  cross  was  written  by  Pilate  in  three  languages  is 
a  symbol  of  the  universal  significance  of  the  death 
of  Jesus  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

In  the  dividing  of  His  garments  by  lot  the  older 
tradition  had  already  found  a  fulfilment  of  Ps.  xxii. 
18.  John  wished  to  establish  this  fulfilment  still 
more  exactly,  and  therefore  distinguishes  between 
two  synonymous  clauses  of  the  original;  they 
divided  the  garments  and  they  cast  lots  for  the 
tunic,  thus  making  two  distinct  operations  out  of  it. 
This  gave  him  at  the  same  time  occasion  for  a 
significant  piece  of  symbolism  with  a  double  applica- 
tion. The  tunic  was  not  to  be  divided;  but  given  by 
lot,  because  it  was  without  seam,  woven  in  one  piece. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  the  official  garment  of 
the  high  priest,  which  Philo  also  for  that  reason 
makes  a  symbol  of  the  Logos,  which,  without  itself 
undergoing  division,  holds  together  the  parts  of  the 
universe.  Accordingly,  this  tunic  of  Christ  which 
must  not  be  divided  is  primarily  a  symbol  of  His 
high-priestly  office. 

But  further,  in  view  of  the  frequent  comparison  of 
the  body  with  a  garment,  it  is  possible  to  understand 
by  this  indivisible  tunic  the  indivisibility  of  the  body 
of  Christ,  i.e.  according  to  the  familiar  Pauline 
terminology,  the  Christian  community,  so  that  the 
words  "let  us  not  divide  it"  contain  an  allegorical 
allusion  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  which  must  not 
be  divided  by  heresies.     A  double  allegory  of  this 
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kind  is  quite  in  the  manner  of  our  Evangelist,  as  it 
was  in  Philo's,  whose  footsteps  he  follows. 

Whereas  according  to  Mark  xv.  40  none  of  the 
followers  of  Jesus  was  in  the  immediate  proximity  of 
the  cross,  only  some  women  disciples  watching  from 
a  distance,  the  Fourth  Evangelist,  on  the  contrary, 
represents  the  mother  of  Jesus  and  the  beloved 
disciple  (John)  as  present,  and  records  a  saying  of 
the  Crucified  in  which  He  entrusts  this  disciple,  as 
His  brother  and  representative,  with  the  care  of  His 
mother.  What  Jesus  had  said,  according  to  Mark 
iii.  34,  of  His  disciples  in  general,  "Behold  my 
mother  and  my  brethren  1 "  is  here  applied  to  John 
in  particular,  in  order  to  describe  the  ideal  disciple, 
from  the  Fourth  Gospel  point  of  view,  as  the  true 
spiritual  brother  of  the  Lord  and  the  proper  head 
and  leader  of  the  community ;  probably  in  implied 
contrast  with  James,  the  literal  brother  of  Jesus  and 
head  of  the  primitive  community  at  Jerusalem,  in 
whom  our  Evangelist  was  unwilling  to  recognise  the 
true  spiritual  kinsman  of  Christ. 

While  the  Synoptic  tradition  represents  the  death 
of  Jesus  as  accompanied  by  miraculous  phenomena  in 
nature,  John  has  omitted  these  as  of  less  importance 
and  introduced  instead  an  episode,  peculiar  to  his 
Gospel,  of  allegorical  significance.  In  xix.  81-87  he 
relates  that  of  the  body  of  Jesus  not  a  bone  was 
broken,  but  that  His  side  was  pierced  by  a  lance- 
thrust  and  out  of  the  wound  flowed  blood  and  water. 
How  highly  significant  this  trait,  which  he  alone 
records,  is  for  our  Evangelist,  he  shows  by  the  strong 
emphasis  which  he  lays  on  the  attestation  of  it  by  the 
faithful  witness,  that  is,  the  beloved  disciple  John,  who 
alone  (according  to  his  account)  was  present  at  the 
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cross.     By  so  doing  he  points  at  the  same  time  to 
the  origin  and  aim  of  his  narrative.     The  quotation 
in  verse  87,  "  They  shall  look  upon  him  whom  they 
have  pierced,"  comes  from  Zech.  xii.  10,  where  it 
refers  to  the  penitent  turning  of  Israel  to  the  God 
whom  they  have  treated  with  contumely.     It  had, 
however,  been  already  applied  to  Christ  by  the  John 
of  the  Apocalypse  (i.  7),  "Every  eye  shall  see  him 
(Christ  when  He  comes  again  upon  the  clouds),  and 
they  who  pierced  him,"  where  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  word  pierced  (i^&cevrna-av)  is  used  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,  as  in  the  original,  or  in  a  literal  sense ;  and  the 
sense  of  the  similar  word  (KaTcucevrqcravTes)  in  the  allied 
passage  in  Barnabas  (vii.  9)  is  similarly  ambiguous. 
And  just  as  it  has  often  happened  elsewhere  that  a 
pictorial  expression  of  this  kind  has  become  in  the 
Gospel  narrative  an  actual  occurrence  (cf.,  e.g.,  Matt, 
xxvii.  84),  so  the  Fourth  Evangelist  has  here  made 
the  apocalyptic  saying  of  Zechariah  into  the  actual 
incident    of  the  piercing  of  Jesus'   body,  and  has 
appealed  for  the  truth  of  it  to  the  witness  of  John ; 
really,  that  is  to  say,  to  that  of  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse,  who  was  also  for  him  the  Apostle  and 
the  beloved  disciple.     But  what  made  the  occurrence 
peculiarly  significant  for  him  was  his  anti-Gnostic 
interest.     He  desired  to  establish  the  reality  of  the 
death  of  Christ,   which  the   Docetae  denied,  by  a 
visible  occurrence,  and  to  prove  this  by  the  evidence 
of  John  the  beloved  disciple,  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
very  disciple  who  according  to  the  Leucian  Acts  of 
John  withdrew  during  the  crucifixion  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives  and  there  witnessed  an  appearance  of  the 
"light-form"  of   Christ,  who    told    him    that   the 
crucifixion  on  Golgotha  was  only  a  semblance  and 
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a  spectacle  for  the  multitude,  by  which  he,  the  very 
Christ,  was  in  reality  quite  untouched  (v.  sup.,  voL 
iii.  p.  175  ff.).  This  Gnostic  legend,  the  counterpart 
to  that  of  the  crucifixion  of  Simon  of  Cyrene  instead 
of  Jesus,  could  not  be  more  completely  refuted  by 
the  Evangelist  than  by  making  John,  the  beloved 
disciple,  the  witness  of  the  death  of  Christ  upon  the 
cross,  which  was  put  beyond  doubt  by  the  lance- 
thrust.  The  outflow  of  blood  and  water  served 
primarily  as  an  indication  that  the  death  of  Jesus 
had  really  taken  place,  but  also  as  a  symbol  of  the 
thought  that  the  mystic  saving  powers  contained  in 
the  water  of  baptism  and  the  blood  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  were  an  immediate  and  real  effluence  from 
the  Person  of  the  Saviour,  and  especially  an  effect 
of  His  real  and  not  merely  simulated  death. 

The  Johannine  representation  of  the  resurrection 
events  is  thoroughly  distinctive.  It  is  true  that  here, 
as  almost  always  elsewhere,  he  takes  Luke  as  his 
basis  and  therefore  transfers  the  scene  of  all  the 
appearances  to  Jerusalem  (for  the  Galilaean  appear- 
ance belongs  to  an  appendix  from  another  hand). 
But  in  these  events  at  Jerusalem  he  is  concerned  to 
distinguish  more  definitely  the  different  points  of 
interest  which  come  into  view;  and  by  an  artistic 
division  of  the  various  scenes,  by  retarding,  enhanc- 
ing, and  intensifying  the  action,  to  produce  a  drama- 
tically vivid  narrative.  Accordingly  he  gives  as  the 
first  impression  the  negative  event  in  the  experiences 
of  the  resurrection  day,  the  finding  of  the  grave 
empty,  and  this  experience  is  thrice  repeated,  first  by 
Mary  Magdalene,  then  by  John,  and  finally  by  Peter. 
Only  then  does  the  positive  impression  follow,  first 
through  the  angels,  who,  however,  here  only  ask  a 
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question,  and  impart  nothing;  then  Jesus  Himself 
appears,  not  to  the  disciples  but  to  Mary  Magdalene, 
and  still  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tomb.  Then, 
but  not  until  the  evening  of  the  day,  does  Jesus 
appear  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples,  who  are 
assembled  behind  closed  doors,  Thomas,  however, 
being  absent.  Finally,  eight  days  later,  this  appear- 
ance is  repeated  before  the  whole  eleven,  and  on  this 
occasion  the  last  remnant  of  the  doubt  of  which 
Thomas  is  the  representative  is  dispelled. 

To  come  to  detail.  The  association  of  the  two 
disciples,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  Gospel  (xx.  8-8), 
is  remarkable.  Whereas  in  Luke  it  is  only  Peter 
who  on  receiving  the  message  of  the  women  hastens 
to  the  grave  (in  Mark  and  Matthew  none  of  the 
disciples  do  so),  the  Fourth  Evangelist  makes  the 
beloved  disciple  accompany  Peter,  but  take  pre- 
cedence of  him  both  on  the  road  and  in  the  dawning 
of  his  faith.  This  is  obviously  an  allegorical  expres- 
sion of  the  thought  that  the  spiritual  Johannine 
Christianity  of  Asia  could  claim  precedence  over  the 
Petrine  Christianity  of  Rome. 

The  meeting  of  the  risen  Christ  with  Mary 
Magdalene  (verses  11-18)  is  very  skilfully  depicted. 
Her  eager  search  and  inquiry  after  the  beloved  Lord, 
and  then  her  endeavour  to  grasp  Him  when  she 
found  Him,  as  if  she  would  never  let  Him  go,  is 
copied  from  the  "Bride"  in  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
who  pictures  her  seeking  and  finding  thus  (iii.  1-4) : 
"  I  sought  him  whom  my  soul  loveth :  I  sought  him 
but  found  him  not  .  .  .  The  watchmen  that  go 
about  the  city  met  me:  Saw  ye  him  whom  my 
soul  loveth  ?  It  was  but  a  little  that  I  passed  from 
them  when  I  found  him  whom  my  soul  loveth:  I 
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held  him,  and  will  not  let  him  go  again."  The  desire 
to  hold  fast  One  who  already  belongs  to  the  higher 
world,  and  who  for  that  reason  will  not  let  Himself 
be  held  back  by  any  earthly  lords,  reminds  us  of  the 
similar  attempt  of  the  disciples  of  Elijah  at  his  trans- 
lation, and  q{  the  desire  of  Jesus'  disciples  to  build 
tabernacles  upon  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration. 
According  to  the  Lucan  tradition,  the  Lord,  at  His 
departure,  gave  the  disciples  the  commission  to  preach 
the  Gospel  throughout  the  world,  and  the  promise  of 
the  Spirit,  which  they  subsequently  received  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost.  According  to  John,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  risen  Christ  communicated  His  Spirit 
directly  to  His  disciples  by  the  mystical  symbolic  act 
of  breathing  on  them — in  imitation  of  the  breath- 
ing of  man's  soul  into  him  by  the  creative  breath-of- 
life  of  God  (Gen.  ii.  7 ;  cf.  1  Cor.  xv.  45) ;  at  the 
same  time  it  illustrates  the  thought,  on  which  John 
lays  stress,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  community  of 
disciples  is  an  effluence  from  the  Person  of  Christ 
Himself  and  therefore  His  alter  ego,  His  abiding 
presence  with  His  own. 

The  further  appearance  of  Jesus  before  the  whole 
of  the  disciples  has  the  effect  of  dispelling  the  last 
remnants  of  doubt  which  Thomas  had  continued  to 
cherish.  The  test  of  touching  Him  is  also  found  in 
Luke.  There,  it  is  to  confirm  the  corporeal  reality 
of  the  risen  Jesus,  even  to  "  flesh  and  bones  " ;  that, 
however,  may  have  appeared  to  our  more  spiritual 
Evangelist  as  too  material  a  conception.  He  doubt- 
less thought  of  the  body  of  the  risen  Jesus  as  having 
undergone  a  heavenly  transfiguration  and  therefore 
as  without  earthly  materiality,  but  nevertheless,  as 
regards  its  form,  exactly  similar  to  the  earthly  body, 
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even  to  the  marks  of  the  wounds.  The  consequence 
of  this  manifestation  was  the  confession  of  Thomas, 
"  My  Lord  and  my  God ! "  It  is  the  repetition,  with 
a  more  exalted  Christology,  of  Peter's  confession  in 
vi.  69.  The  answer  of  Jesus,  "  Blessed  are  they  who 
have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed,"  is  yet  another 
expression  of  the  higher  value  assigned  in  several 
former  passages  to  a  faith  which,  on  the  bare  word, 
without  the  material  support  of  signs  and  wonders, 
recognises  the  Divine  in  Christ.  This  does  not,  of 
course,  prevent  our  Evangelist  from  attaching  im- 
portance to  miracles  as  aids  to  an  incipient  faith,  as  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  in  his  miracle  stories  he 
has  constantly  far  outdone  the  older  Evangelists. 

The  concluding  statement  in  verse  80  f.  forms  the 
counterpart  to  Luke's  introduction.  But  whereas 
there  the  Evangelist  declares  his  intention  of  aiming 
at  accuracy  and  completeness  of  presentation,  in  order 
thereby  to  produce  a  firm  conviction  regarding  the 
historical  basis  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  Fourth 
Evangelist  does  not  profess  to  aim  at  historical  com- 
pleteness, but  has  selected  (and,  we  may  add,  has 
treated)  his  material  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  his  doctrinal  purpose.  This  purpose  is,  to 
lead  his  readers  to  believe  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of 
God,  in  the  higher  sense  of  essential  Deity  (verse  28), 
in  order  that  they  might  have  eternal  life  in  His  name, 
that  is  to  say,  in  their  belief  in  the  higher  nature  of 
Christ  which  is  implied  in  the  name  "  Son  of  God," 
or  in  the  perfect  self -revelation  of  God  which  has 
appeared  in  Him.  By  this  statement  the  Evangelist 
himself  indicates  that  his  book  is  not  really  intended 
as  a  historical  work,  but  as  a  didactic  work,  in  which 
the  historical  material  is  only  the  subordinate  and 
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unessential  medium  for  the  presentment  of  dogmatic 
ideas.  And  this  is  exactly  what  we  have  found 
throughout;  we  have  everywhere  recognised  the 
historical  form  as  a  transparent  aUegorisation  of 
religious  and  dogmatic  conceptions. 

In  chapter  xxi.  we  have  an  appendix  by  another 
author,   who   probably  also  stood  godfather  to  the 
book    at    its    christening    and    reception    into   the 
Church.     The  purpose  of  this  appendix  was,  in  the 
first  place,  to  supplement  the  Johannine  account  of 
the  resurrection  appearances,  which  attached  itself 
exclusively    to    the    Lucan    tradition    in    making 
Jerusalem  the  scene  of  these,  by  adding  a  Galilcean 
appearance,  and  thus  providing  a  harmonistic  com- 
promise between  the  later  and  earlier  form  of  the 
tradition,  as  the    harmonistic   Gospel   according  to 
Matthew  had  already  done  in  its  own  fashion.     In 
the  second  place  the  relation  between  the  apostolic 
rivals  John  and  Peter  was  to  be  adjusted  in  a  form 
acceptable    to    the    consciousness    of    the    Church 
Catholic ;  the  striking  pre-eminence  given  to  John  in 
this  Gospel  was  to  be  softened  down,  and  Peter  was 
to  be  restored  to  the  place  of  honour  which  was 
already    accorded    to    him    in    the    Church.     The 
material  for  this  completely  allegorical  narrative  was 
taken  by  the  author  from  Luke's  allegory  of  Peters 
draught  of  fishes  (v.  1-11),  modified  to  suit  his  pur- 
pose.    In  both  cases,  after  previous  ineffectual  toil, 
a  plentiful  catch  is  made  at  Jesus'  word ;  in  John  the 
number  of  fishes  is  given  as  158,  which,  according  to 
Hengstenberg's  probably  correct  interpretation,  is  to 
be  understood  as  the  number  of  the  heathen  nations 
which  are  to  be  converted  to  Christianity.     A  point 
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of  difference  is  that  while  in  Luke  the  net  breaks, 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  fish,  and  the  fishes  have  to 
be  divided  between  two  boats,  here  the  net  remains 
unbroken  and  the  fishes  are  all  brought  into  one  boat, 
symbolising  the  indivisible  Church.  The  risen 
Christ  then  eats  with  His  disciples,  in  imitation  of 
Luke  xxiv.  41  f.  Then  follows  the  restoration  of 
Peter.  His  threefold  denial  is  balanced  by  the 
threefold  confession  of  his  love  to  Jesus,  who  also 
three  times  promises  him  the  office  of  shepherd  of 
His  lambs  and  sheep,  that  is  to  say,  of  His  Church 
as  a  whole,  but  at  the  same  time  foretells  His  future 
martyrdom.  To  the  beloved  disciple,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  promised  the  distinction  of  remaining  until 
Christ  comes.  Since  the  author  subjoins  to  this  the 
explanation  that  the  promise  is  not  meant  in  the 
sense  that  he  will  never  die,  he  can  only  have  under- 
stood this  saying  in  the  metaphorical  sense  that  the 
spiritual  Christianity,  the  Asia  Minor  Gnosis,  repre- 
sented by  the  beloved  disciple  and  expressed  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  would  retain  its  value  for  all  time, 
even  though  the  outward  guidance  of  the  Church 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  practical  Peter,  that 
is,  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  took  the  name  of 
Peter  as  its  watchword.  By  this  admission  that  the 
rdle  of  leader  belonged  pre-eminently  to  Roman 
Petrine  Christianity,  the  Johannine  Gnosis  purchased 
its  own  right  to  exist,  and  secured  for  itself  an 
entrance  into  the  Western  Church. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

The  First  Epistle 

The  writing  which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the 
title  "  The  First  Epistle  of  John "  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  an  epistle  at  all.  Neither  author  nor 
addressees  are  named ;  there  is  no  salutation  at  the 
beginning  or  end,  and  no  reference  to  any  specific 
circumstances  in  an  individual  Church.  It  is  an 
Encyclical  to  the  Christian  churches,  which  aims  at 
confirming  them  in  the  true  faith  of  the  Church  by 
refuting  the  dangerous  Gnostic  teachers  of  error.  A 
definite  division  of  the  contents  is  not  possible,  since 
the  author  is  constantly  coming  back  by  various  paths 
to  those  fundamental  thoughts  which  he  has  most  at 
heart.  But  we  can  distinguish  an  introduction,  a  main 
central  portion  which  can  be  subdivided  into  three 
parts,  and  a  conclusion. 

The  introduction,  i.  1-4,  bears  a  remarkable  re- 
semblance to  the  prologue  of  the  Gospel.  As  the 
prologue  takes  for  its  starting-point  the  Logos  who 
was  at  the  beginning  with  God,  and  was  the  Life  and 
Light  of  the  world,  and  through  His  incarnation  was 
so  manifested  that  His  glory  could  become  an  object 
of  perception  and  testimony  to  the  community  of 
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believers,  so  the  Epistle  begins  with  a  statement 
which  may  be  described  as  a  succinct  version,  in 
different  words,  of  the  same  thought.  "  That  which 
was  from  the  beginning,  that  which  we  have  heard, 
that  which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  that  which  we 
have  beheld  and  our  hands  handled,  concerning  the 
Word  of  Life ;  and  truly  the  life  was  manifested,  and 
we  have  seen,  and  we  testify  and  declare  unto  you 
also  the  eternal  life  which  was  with  the  Father  and 
was  manifested  to  us ;  what  [therefore]  we  have  seen 
and  heard  we  declare  unto  you,  that  you  may  have 
fellowship  with  us.  And  our  fellowship  is  [also] 
with  the  Father  and  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  And 
thus  we  write  unto  you  that  our  joy  may  be  fulfilled." 
The  author  writes  as  representing  the  consciousness 
of  the  Church  as  a  community,  which  feels  itself  to 
be  in  such  complete  solidarity  with  the  first  witnesses 
of  the  revelation  in  Christ  that  it  can  appropriate 
their  experience  to  itself,  inasmuch  as  their  seeing, 
hearing,  and  handling  of  the  eternal  life  which  has 
appeared  in  Jesus  Christ  is  permanently  operative  in 
the  spiritual  perception  of  faith  (cf.  iii.  6).  It  re- 
mains uncertain,  and  is  perhaps  intended  to  remain 
so,  whether  he  himself  personally  belonged  to  the 
first  witnesses  or  not.  He  does  not  say,  "  I  have  seen, 
heard,  handled,"  but  we,  that  is,  primarily  the  first 
witnesses,  but  along  with  them  all  those  also  who 
stand  on  the  ground  of  the  apostolic  tradition,  and 
believe,  with  the  Church,  in  the  bodily  manifestation 
of  the  Divine  Life  in  the  human  Person  of  Jesus. 
In  like  manner  Irenseus  reckons  himself  among 
those  who  "  see  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  hear  His 
voice  with  our  ears  "  (c.  Hcer.,  V.  i.  1).  The  import- 
ant point  for  these  Church  teachers  is  the  refutation 
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of  docetic  error,  and  in  that  they  all  felt  themselves 
to  he  united  in  solidarity  with  the  primitive  apostolic 
community,  whose  testimony  finds  its  permanent 
echo  in  the  faith  of  the  Church.  It  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked, however,  that  the  primitive  community  did 
not,  like  the  Fourth  Evangelist,  see  in  Jesus  the 
incarnate  God -Logos,  but  a  man  filled  with  the 
Divine  Spirit  and  Life.  It  was  doubtless  from  a 
consciousness  of  this  distinction,  and  in  order  to 
soften  it  down,  that  our  author  has  avoided  speaking 
of  the  personal  Logos,  who  was  with  God  (as  a 
distinct  entity)  and  was  the  Life  of  the  world,  and 
instead  speaks  only  of  "  the  word  of  life  "  and  "  the 
eternal  life  which  was  with  the  Father"  as  the 
subject  of  the  manifestation.  For  the  concrete 
subject  the  Logos  he  has  substituted  its  abstract 
content  "  Life,"  and  has  thus  adapted  to  the  faith  of 
the  Christian  community  the  Evangelist's  new 
doctrine  of  Christ. 

As  in  the  prologue  to  the  Gospel  life  is  followed 
by  light  as  the  second  attribute  of  the  Logos,  so  here 
light,  not  indeed  as  an  attribute  of  the  Logos  but  of 
God,  forms  the  keynote  of  the  first  section  (i.  5-ii.  17). 
Since  God  is  Light,  only  he  who  walks  in  the  light 
can  have  fellowship  with  Him ;  that  is,  he  who  keeps 
His  commandments  and  guards  himself  in  every 
possible  way  from  sin,  but  not  less  from  the  self- 
deception  of  an  imagined  sinlessness,  confessing, 
rather,  his  actual  sins  humbly,  and  hoping  for  their 
forgiveness  at  the  hands  of  the  faithful  and  righteous 
God  (Rom.  iii.  25),  to  which  we  have  a  claim  through 
the  intercession  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  propitia- 
tion for  our  sin  and  for  the  sin  of  the  whole  world. 
Especially  is  the  fact  of  "  being  in  the  light "  to  be 
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shown  (not  in  an  arrogant  separation,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  heretics,  but)  in  brotherly  love,  the 
new  commandment  (John  xiii.  34),  which  has  been 
established  since  the  true  Light  began  to  shine,  but 
which  is  also  for  his  readers  the  old  commandment, 
because  they  have  known  it  since  ever  they  became 
Christians.  He  who  loves  his  brother  abides  in  the 
light,  because  in  this  loving  spirit  there  is  no 
stumbling-block,  that  is,  temptation  to  sin.  On  the 
contrary,  he  who  hates  his  brother  walks  in  darkness, 
not  knowing  whither  he  is  going,  and  therefore  ex- 
posed to  all  kinds  of  dangers,  because  his  eyes  are 
blinded  by  the  darkness — that  is  to  say,  his  moral 
judgment  is  held  in  abeyance  by  the  blind  instinct  of 
selfishness.  His  readers,  however,  are  not  in  this 
miserable  condition,  and  the  author  can  therefore 
address  himself  to  them  as  his  spiritual  children,  in 
the  confident  assumption  that  they  all,  young  and 
old  alike,  are  in  possession  of  the  Christian  salvation, 
which  includes  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  the  overcoming  of  the  evil  enemy  (the 
devil).  This  stands  fast  for  ever,  and  these  state- 
ments are  therefore  repeated  ("  I  have  written  unto 
you  ")  in  order  to  emphasise  them  as  the  firm  founda- 
tion 1  of  the  exhortations  which  follow.  First  comes 
the  general  exhortation  not  to  cherish  the  love  of 
the  world,  which  is  opposed  to  the  love  of  God,  or  of 
its  transient  pleasure  and  dazzling  pomp  and  splen- 

1  This  interpretation  of  the  Zypaxj/a  (ii.  14)  seems  to  me  more 
likely  to  be  right  than  that  which  takes  it  as  a  reference  to  an 
earlier  writing,  the  Gospel,  for  instance,  which  would  have 
needed  to  be  expressed  more  clearly,  and  in  view  of  the  didactic 
rather  than  hortatory  purpose  of  the  Gospel,  would  not  be  appro- 
priate. 
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dour.  Then  follows  a  special  warning  against  the 
antichrists,  whose  appearance  in  large  numbers  will 
be  the  sign  of  the  last  times,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
nearness  of  the  judgment  of  the  world.  (The  one 
Antichrist  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  heathen  world 
power  of  Rome,  is  here  transformed  into  many  anti- 
christs, the  Gnostic  false  teachers.)  These  are  the 
liars  who  deny  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  and  who  in 
thus  denying  the  Son  deny  the  Father  also.  His 
readers  must  not  let  themselves  be  seduced  by  these 
false  teachers,  who  went  forth,  it  is  true,  from  the 
Church,  but  never  really  belonged  to  it  But  indeed 
his  readers,  in  virtue  of  the  anointing  of  the  Spirit 
which  they  have  received  in  baptism,  already  possess 
true  knowledge,  and  need  no  new  and  special  instruc- 
tion, but  only  to  abide  by  the  old  truth  which  they 
all  know.  But  to  abide  in  the  Father  and  the  Son 
is  not  merely  a  matter  of  holding  fast  to  the  true 
confession,  but  also  of  the  practical  following  of 
Christ  in  doing  righteousness. 

This  forms  the  transition  to  the  second  section 
(iii.  1-24),  which  draws  the  ideal  picture  of  the 
Children  of  God.  Christians  are  now  the  children 
of  God,  not  only  because  God  has  deigned  to  call 
them  so,  but  also  by  nature,  because  they  are  be- 
gotten of  God,  and  they  are  therefore  alien  to  the 
godless  world,  which  does  not  understand  them.  But 
this  nature  of  theirs  is  not  yet  fully  manifested ;  it 
will  only  be  perfected  in  the  future  when  they  shall 
directly  behold  God  (or  Christ),  and  His  image  in 
His  children  shall  be  completely  formed  (cf.  2  Cor. 
iii.  18 ;  Rom.  viii.  29 ;  Col.  iii.  8  f. ;  John  xvii.  24  ff.). 
And  this  very  hope  of  future  likeness  to  God  becomes 
a  motive-force  urging  Christians  to  purify  themselves 
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from  all  that  is  contrary  to  God.  Since  Christ,  the 
Sinless  One,  was  manifested  to  take  away  sins, 
abiding  in  Him  is  incompatible  with  abiding  in  sin, 
for  sin  consists  essentially  in  opposition  to  the  Law — 
that  is,  to  the  will  of  God  and  purpose  of  Christ. 
Whoever,  therefore,  "  sins  "  (not  from  weakness,  as  is 
contemplated  of  Christians  in  i.  8,  but  on  principle, 
like  the  libertine  Gnostics),  in  the  case  of  such  a  man 
his  boasted  knowledge  of  God  is  mere  delusion,  by 
which  no  one  ought  to  allow  himself  to  be  led  astray. 
Only  he  who  does  righteousness  is  truly  righteous 
and  in  harmony  with  the  ethical  nature  of  Christ. 
On  the  contrary,  he  who  does  sin  shows  himself  to 
be  related  in  origin  and  nature  to  the  arch-sinner,  the 
devil,  the  adversary  of  Christ,  for  Christ  has  appeared 
for  the  very  purpose  of  destroying  the  works  of  the 
devil.  Whoever  is  begotten  of  God  does  not  commit 
sin,  because  His  "  seed  "  (the  Divine  germ  of  life  and 
holy  energy)  is  in  him ;  and  he  cannot  sin,  because 
he  is  begotten  of  God  (his  God-related  nature,  by  a 
necessity  of  its  being,  rejects  sin  as  something  hostile 
to  itself).  In  this  (and  not  in  lofty  sayings  or  specu- 
lations) consists  the  mark  of  distinction  between  the 
children  of  God  and  the  children  of  the  devil  He 
who  does  not  practise  righteousness,  he,  especially, 
who  violates  the  fundamental  Christian  command- 
ment of  brotherly  love,  is  not  of  God,  but  belongs 
to  the  family  of  Cain,  the  fratricide,  who  hated  his 
brother  just  because  of  his  righteousness.  The  same 
opposition  of  nature  between  these  two  fundamentally 
different  classes  of  men,  which  showed  itself  thus 
early  at  the  beginning  of  history,  still  manifests  itself 
in  a  similar  way.  The  world,  which  by  its  loveless- 
ness  proves  its  spiritual  deadness,  hates  the  Christians 
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because  they  show  by  their  brotherly  love  that  they 
have  passed  over  from  death  into  life  (John  v.  24). 
By  the  example  of  self-sacrificing  love  which  Christ 
has  shown  in  His  death,  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to 
show  the  same  spirit  of  love,  which  must  show  itself, 
not  in  words  only,  but  also  in  deed  and  in  truth.  In 
this  active,  practical  brotherly  love  we  possess  the 
guarantee  that  we  are  of  the  truth,  and  so  we  shall 
be  able  to  convince  our  hearts  before  Him — whatever 
(o  t«  Hv)  our  hearts  may  reproach  us  with — that  God 
is  greater  than  our  hearts  and  knows  all  things  (knows, 
therefore,  in  spite  of  all  our  failures,  our  true  spirit  of 
love ;  cf.  John  xxi.  17,  Rom.  viii.  27).  But  if  our 
heart  does  not  accuse  us,  we  have  a  joyful  confidence 
towards  God,  which  also  assures  us  that  our  prayers 
are  heard,  because  we  keep  His  commandments.  And 
these  commandments  are  summed  up  in  faith  in 
the  name  of  His  Son  and  in  brotherly  love.  The 
keeping  of  His  commandments  is  the  condition  of 
our  abiding  in  Him,  and  also  the  practical  proof  of 
the  possession  of  His  Spirit. 

This  forms  the  transition  to  the  third  section  (iv. 
1-v.  18),  which  points  to  the  union  of  true  faith  in 
Christ  with  brotherly  love  as  the  characteristic  mark 
of  the  true  Christian  spirit,  in  contrast  with  the 
deceiving  spirits.  As  many  false  prophets  have  gone 
out  into  the  world,  his  readers  must  try  the  spirits  to 
see  whether  they  are  from  God.  The  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  spirit  of  truth  as  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  deception  is  that  the  former  recognises  Jesus 
Christ  as  having  come  in  the  flesh ;  to  deny  Him  is 
the  nature  of  Antichrist,  who,  as  his  readers  know, 
was  to  come,  and  is  now  in  the  world  (cf.  ii.  18). 
These  deceiving  spirits  are  of  the  world  and  speak 
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according  to  the  mind  of  the  world,  and  therefore 
gain  the  approval  of  the  world ;  but  the  community  of 
believers  has  overcome  them,  because  the  Spirit  of 
God  which  is  alive  in  them  is  mightier  than  the  spirit 
of  the  world.  They  alone  know  themselves  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  true  knowledge  of  God.  He  who 
is  not  of  God  does  not  listen  to  them.  Therefore 
Christians  must  prove  that  they  know  God  and  have 
been  begotten  by  God  by  showing  brotherly  love. 
He  who  has  not  love  has  not  known  God,  for  God  is 
love.  Love  does  not  originate  from  us,  but  from 
God,  who  has  revealed  Himself  to  us  as  love  by 
sending  His  only-begotten  Son  to  be  the  propitiation 
for  our  sins. 

Our  gratitude  for  God's  great  deed  of  love  should 
be  shown  in  love  towards  the  brethren.  No  man  has 
ever  seen  God  (John  L  18) ;  therefore  we  cannot 
directly  discharge  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  Him,  but 
must  pay  it  indirectly  by  loving  the  brethren.  If  we 
do  this,  He  abides  in  us,  and  His  love  manifests  itself 
in  us  as  perfected — that  is  to  say,  in  its  full  power 
and  efficacy.  Herein  do  we  know  our  fellowship 
with  Him,  that  He  has  given  us  of  His  Spirit 
(iii.  24).  By  the  aid  of  this  Spirit  we  recognise  and 
confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  whom  the 
Father  has  sent  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
thereby  making  known  His  love  towards  us.  Since 
God  is  love,  only  he  who  abides  in  love  can  abide 
in  fellowship  with  Him.  The  most  glorious  fruit  of 
this  loving  spirit  is  the  joyful  confidence  which  we 
may  have  in  looking  towards  the  coming  Day  of 
Judgment,  since  we  are  now  in  the  same  condition 
(of  union  with  the  Father)  as  Christ  is.  Perfect 
love  drives  put  fear  (of  the  judgment).     And  perfect 
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love  is  that  which  has  its  ground  in  the  faith  that 
God  has  first  loved  us,  and  has  its  manifestation  in 
practical  love  towards  the  brethren.  These  two 
things  together,  therefore,  form  the  proof  of  our 
being  begotten  of  God :  the  belief  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  and  love  to  the  Father,  showing  itself  in  love 
to  His  children.  Love  to  God  consists  in  keeping 
His  commandments ;  and  these  are  for  us  not  griev- 
ous, because  whatsoever  is  begotten  of  God  over- 
comes the  world;  the  victopy  that  overcomes  the 
world  is  our  faith.  Only  he  can  overcome  the 
world  who  believes  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God, 
the  Christ  who  came  not  merely  with  the  water 
(by  baptism)  but  also  with  the  blood  (of  His  death  on 
the  cross).  And  the  witness  of  this  is  the  Spirit, 
who  is  truth,  and  who  works  and  testifies  with  water 
and  blood  (in  the  Mysteries).  Therein  consists  the 
testimony,  of  an  authority  far  above  all  human 
testimony,  which  God  Himself  has  given  concerning 
His  Son.  He  who  does  not  believe  this  testimony 
makes  God  a  liar ;  but  he  who  believes  it  has,  with 
the  Son,  the  eternal  life  which  God  has  given  us  in 
Him.  And  this  the  author  declares  to  be  the  aim 
with  which  he  writes  (cf.  John  xx.  81),  viz.  that  his 
readers  may  know  that  they  themselves,  just  because 
they  believe  in  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God  (not 
because  they  believe  in  some  kind  of  Gnostic 
philosophy)  are  already  in  possession  of  eternal  life. 
The  conclusion  (verses  14-21)  consists  partly  of 
supplementary,  partly  of  recapitulatory,  remarks. 
Christians  may  be  certain  that  their  petitions  are 
he^sofer  I  they.*  in  acconW  Jrith  the  will 
of  God.  Therefore,  also,  their  intercession  for  those 
brethren  who  have  committed  a  sin.  which  is  .not. unto 
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death  gains  (forgiveness  and)  life  for  those  brethren. 
But  where  a  sin  unto  death  is  in  question,  they  must 
not  make  intercession  for  that.  For  though  all 
unrighteousness  is  sin,  not  every  sin  is  a  sin  unto 
death.  Such  sin  the  man  who  is  begotten  of  God 
does  not  commit.  He  keeps  himself  (in  his  God- 
related  nature)  so  that  the  enemy  cannot  touch  him 
(verse  18 ;  cf.  iii.  9).  We  know  that  we  are  of  God, 
and  the  whole  world  lies  in  the  evil  one  (in  Satan's 
power).  We  know  also  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come 
and  has  given  us  understanding  so  that  we  know 
Him  to  be  true,  and  we  are  in  Him  that  is  true,  in 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  true  God,  and 
eternal  life  (John  xvii.  3,  xx.  28  ?).  The  closing  words 
sum  up  the  polemic  against  the  false  teachers  in  the 
warning,  "Little  children,  guard  yourselves  from 
idols ! " 

The  second  and  third  epistles  which  have  come 
down  under  John's  name  are  real  letters  with  address 
and  closing  salutation.  The  author  calls  himself  only 
"the  Presbyter,"  without  naming  himself,  and  it  is 
therefore  implied  that  he  was  known  to  the  addressees. 
The  second  letter  is  addressed  to  "the  elect  Lady 
(ejcXocTj;  mpty)  and  her  children."  This  can  hardly  be 
an  individual  Christian  woman,  as  in  this  case  it  could 
not  very  well  be  said  that  all  who  love  the  truth  love 
her  children  (verse  1).  It  is  therefore  doubtless  a 
particular  Christian  Church,  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  Christian  Church,  which  is 
called  "  Lady  "  because  it  is  united  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  by,  as  it  were,  a  marriage  bond  (cf.  Eph. 
v.  82).  The  author  expresses  his  joy  that  he  has 
found  among  her  children  some  who  walk- in  the 
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truth,  according  to  the  commandment  which  we  have 
received  from  the  Father.  They  must  continue  to 
follow  the  "  new "  commandment  of  brotherly  love, 
which,  however,  has  been  known  to  them  from  the 
beginning.  This  exhortation  is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  many  deceivers  are  gone  out  into  the  world  who 
do  not  confess  Christ  as  coming  in  the  flesh,  which  is 
the  mark  of  Antichrist.  Everyone  who  advances  (to 
the  acceptance  of  Gnostic  innovations)  and  does  not 
abide  in  the  teaching  (of  the  Church)  of  Christ  "  has 
not "  the  Father  and  the  Son,  that  is,  he  denies  the 
Christian  faith  altogether.  Of  such  an  one  his 
readers  are  to  beware,  not  to  receive  him  into  their 
houses,  not  to  give  him  any  greeting,  in  order  to 
avoid  all  fellowship  with  his  evil  works.  In  short, 
the  members  of  the  churches  are  peremptorily 
summoned  to  renounce  all  church  fellowship  with  the 
heretics  who  are  propagating  their  (Gnostic)  innova- 
tions. The  writer  will  have  more  to  say  on  this  point 
at  his  coming  visit.  He  concludes  with  a  greeting 
from  the  children  of  the  sister  of  the  recipient,  by 
which  is  doubtless  meant  the  sister-church  to  which 
the  Presbyter  himself  belonged. 

The  third  letter  is  addressed  to  a  certain  Gaius, 
who  is  praised  for  his  walk  in  the  truth,  and  urged  to 
continue  to  show  hospitality  to  journeying  brethren 
who  have  gone  forth  as  messengers  of  the  faith,  and 
who  accept  nothing  from  the  heathen.  They  are 
therefore  commended  to  the  help  and  support  of 
Christians,  who  in  this  way  become  fellow- workers  in 
(the  spreading  of)  truth.  The  author  then  goes  on 
to  complain  of  a  certain  Diotrephes,  who,  from  his 
love  of  pre-eminence,  has    shown   himself  hostile 
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towards  him  (the  writer),  refuses  to  receive  his  letter 
to  the  church  (?the  Second  Epistle  of  John),  calum- 
niates him  with  wicked  words,  refuses  hospitality  to 
the  brethren  (introduced  by  the  writer),  has  hindered 
other  members  of  the  church,  who  were  willing  to 
receive  them,  from  doing  so,  and  has  even  cast  them 
out  of  the  church.  Gaius  is  exhorted  not  to  follow 
this  bad  example :  such  an  evil  doer  (as  Diotrephes) 
is  not  of  God,  and  has  not  seen  God  (cf.  1  Ep.  iii. 
6,  where  this  expression  has  reference  to  the  Gnostic 
claim  to  a  special  knowledge  of  God ;  if  this  is  also 
the  case  here,  the  arrogant  conduct  of  Diotrephes  may 
have  been  based  on  Gnostic  intolerance  towards  the 
emissaries  of  a  church  which  held  the  traditional  faith, 
and  to  its  presbyter).  In  contrast  with  Diotrephes, 
whom  the  presbyter  purposes  to  rebuke  at  his  im- 
pending visit  to  the  church  there,  a  certain  Demetrius 
receives  honourable  testimony  from  all  men,  and 
from  the  truth  itself,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
author,  who  appeals  to  his  reader's  confidence  in  the 
trustworthiness  of  his  testimony.  The  question, 
what  is  to  be  thought  of  this  testimony,  and  of  the 
authority  claimed  by  this  "  presbyter,"  hangs  together 
with  the  wider  question  regarding  the  source  of  the 
Johannine  writings  in  general. 
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CHAPTER  V 

External  Evidence 

The  tradition  of  the  Church,  established  since  the 
last  quarter  of  the  second  century,  has,  as  is  well 
known,  attributed  all  these  writings — the  Apocalypse, 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  the  three  Letters — to  the 
Apostle  John,  although  none  of  them  directly  claims 
to  be  his  work.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
the  duty  of  historical  criticism,  on  the  one  hand 
to  examine  the  external  evidences  for  the  Church 
tradition,  and  on  the  other,  from  the  internal 
characteristics  of  each  of  these  writings,  to  ascertain 
the  real  state  of  the  case,  so  far  as  that  may  be 
possible. 

Justin  Martyr  (Dial.  c.  Tr.9  lxxxi.)  is  the  first 
witness  for  the  Apostle  John's  authorship  of  the 
Apocalypse,  but  his  evidence  applies  to  the  Apoca- 
lypse only,  not  to  the  Gospel  or  the  Epistles,  which 
he  never  mentions.  The  first  and  principal  witness 
for  the  Apostle  John's  authorship  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  First  Epistle  is  Irenaeus  in  his  work  Against 
Heresies  (circa  180  a.d.).  Since  in  this  case  as  in 
others  he  may  be  considered  the  father  of  the  Church 
tradition,  we  must    examine    his    statements  with 
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special  care.  In  c.  Hcer.  III.  x.  he  first  gives  an 
account  of  the  authorship  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  Mark,  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  well- 
known  statement  of  Papias  (Euseb.,  H.E.,  III. 
xxxix.),  and  adds,  on  his  own  account,  that  Luke, 
the  companion  of  Paul,  recorded  the  Gospel  preached 
by  Paul  (a  statement  of  which  the  unhistorical 
character  is  patent,  in  view  of  Luke  i.  1-4),  and  that 
afterwards  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  who  lay 
upon  His  breast,  wrote  a  Gospel  during  his  residence 
at  Ephesus.  As  the  purpose  of  the  Gospel,  he  states 
in  III.  xi.  1  that  John  desired  to  combat  the  error 
which  Cerinthus,  and  even  at  a  much  earlier  period 
the  Nicolaitans,  had  brought  forward,  viz.  that  the 
Creator  was  not  the  same  as  the  Father  of  the  Lord ; 
and  further,  that  the  Son  of  the  Creator  was  not  the 
same  as  the  Christ  who  came  from  above.  This 
Christ  did  not  suffer,  but  having  descended  for  a  time 
upon  Jesus  the  Son  of  the  Creator,  flew  back  again  to 
the  Pleroma.  They  also  taught  that  the  Monogenes 
was  the  first,  but  the  Logos  was  the  true  Son  of  the 
Only-begotten,  and  that,  finally,  this  world  was  not 
created  by  the  Highest  God  but  by  a  very  subordi- 
nate Power.  All  this  John  wished  to  correct  by 
stating  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Church  regarding  the 
One  Almighty  God,  who  had  made  all  things  by  His 
word,  etc.  The  combating  of  this  same  erroneous 
doctrine  of  several  Fathers  and  several  Sons  (Mono- 
genes  and  Logos,  Christ  and  Jesus)  was,  according  to 
III.  xvi.  5,  6,  8,  also  the  purpose  of  the  First  and 
Second  Epistle  of  John,  which  are,  however,  identi- 
fied by  Irenseus,  2  John  7  f.  being  referred  by  him  to 
1  John.  This  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  Gospel 
and  Epistles  may  quite  well  be  correct,  even  if  the 
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author  was  not,  as  Irenaeus  asserts,  the  Apostle  John, 
and  not  identical  with  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse, 
in  which  the  Nicolaitans  are  combated.  As  this 
latter  heresy,  according  to  Irenaeus'  own  remark, 
appeared  "much  earlier"  than  that  of  Cerinthus, 
the  Apocalypse,  in  which  the  Nicolaitans  are  com- 
bated as  though  they  had  newly  appeared,  must 
be  much  earlier  than  the  Gospel  and  Epistles, 
if  these  are  supposed  to  be  directed  against 
Cerinthus,  and  therefore  by  a  different  author. 
We  shall  see  later  that  this  is  actually  the  case, 
and  that  the  two  are  separated  by  perhaps  a 
generation. 

That  the  apostolic  authorship  and  authority  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  was  in  the  time  of  Irenaeus  by 
no  means  universally  acknowledged  without  any 
opposition,  may  be  recognised  from  the  rather  forced 
fashion  in  which  in  III.  xi.  8  he  seeks  to  prove 
that  the  Gospels  must  number  four,  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth,  and  the  four  winds,  and  the 
four  living  creatures  associated  with  the  form  of  the 
Cherub;  like  the  fourfold  form  of  the  Cherub,  so 
the  fourfold  form  of  the  Gospel  rests  upon  an 
ordinance  of  the  Lord.  Against  this  ordinance  the 
heretics  blaspheme  in  ignorance  and  perversity  by 
wanting  to  have  more  or  fewer  than  the  four  Gospels 
of  the  Church,  like  Marcion  or  those  others  who,  on 
account  of  the  prophetic  Spirit  promised  in  the 
Gospel  according  to  John,  reject  that  Gospel  along 
with  the  Spirit  (III.  xi.  9).  By  this  he  doubtless 
means,  not  merely  opponents  of  the  Montanist 
enthusiasm,  but  more  especially  opponents  of  the 
" pneumatic"  theology  which  saw  in  the  Spirit  of 
revelation  the  source   of   a    higher    knowledge    of 
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truth,  going  beyond  the  Christian  tradition;  as  the 
Johannine  theology  in  fact  did  (cf.  Apoc.  xix.  10; 
John  xvi.  18  f.;  1  John  v.  6).  To  this  class  of 
opponents  belonged  the  persons  whom  Epiphanius 
(Hcer.,  li.  3  f.)  names  "  Alogi,"  who,  without  holding 
any  other  opinions  opposed  to  those  of  the  Church,  pro- 
tested against  the  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse  of  John 
as  unapostolic  writings  whose  author  was  the  heretic 
Cerinthus.  These  people  represented  the  average 
conservative  opinion  of  the  simple  communities 
which  desired  to  hold  fast  to  the  old  evangelical 
tradition,  and  saw  in  the  "  spiritual  Gospel "  of  John 
a  dangerous  innovation,  suspiciously  related  to 
heretical  Gnosticism.  That  there  could  be  within 
the  Church,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Irenaeus  and  the 
Muratorian  canon,  an  opposition  of  this  kind,  based 
on  evangelical  conservatism,  to  the  claim  of  the 
Johannine  Gospel  to  be  of  apostolic  rank,  and 
that,  moreover,  precisely  in  these  regions  which  were 
also  the  native  home  of  that  Gospel,  is  indeed  a  very 
noteworthy  phenomenon,  and  affords  strong  reason 
for  doubting  the  correctness  of  the  Church  tradition 
of  which  Irenaeus  was  the  representative,  and  which 
since  his  time  has  victoriously  held  the  field. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  a  very  important  question 
on  what  historical  grounds  Irenaeus  based  his  assertion. 
He  repeatedly  appeals  (II.  xxii.  5;  III.  iii.  4;  V.  v.  1, 
xxx.  1 ;  xxxiii.  3,  4)  to  the  "  Elders "  (irpeo-ftvrepoi) 
who  had  been  with  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord, 
in  Asia,  where  he  had  survived  down  to  the  time  of 
Trajan ;  who  had  seen  not  only  John  but  also  others 
of  the  Apostles,  and  had  heard  various  sayings  of 
theirs,  to  which  they  testify  (probably  in  a  written 
source,  and  if  so,  doubtless  the  same  which  is  cited  in 
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V.  xxxiii.  4,  namely,  the  five  books  of  the  Diegeseis x 
of  Papias).  Irenaeus  had,  according  to  III.  iii.  4,  in 
his  early  youth  seen  one  of  these  Elders,  viz. 
Polycarp,  who  had  not  only  been  a  disciple  of  the 
Apostles,  but  had  also  "been  appointed  by  the 
Apostles,  in  the  church  at  Smyrna,  bishop  for  Asia," 
and  he  affirms  in  a  letter  to  Florinus  (Euseb.,  H.E., 
V.  xx.  4-7)  that  he  still  remembered  exactly 
Polycarp's  whole  appearance  and  his  discourses, 
and  how  he  used  to  tell  about  John  and  the  other 
men  who  had  seen  the  Lord,  and  how  he  used  to 
quote  their  discourses  and  what  he  had  heard  from 
them  concerning  the  Lord,  all  in  accordance  with 
the  holy  Scriptures.  These  things  he  had  diligently 
listened  to,  and  inscribed  them,  not  on  paper  but  in 
his  heart,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  had  constantly 
remembered  them.  That  certainly  seems  to  be  a 
firm  basis  for  his  tradition  regarding  John,  but  it 
is  a  pity  that  all  the  particulars  which  he  builds 
upon  it  prove  on  closer  examination  to  be  com- 
pletely unreliable.  To  take  as  our  starting-point 
the  last-mentioned  citation  (III.  iii.  4):  Polycarp 
is  there  said  not  only  to  have  been  a  pupil  of 
the  Apostles,  but  to  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Apostles  bishop  of  Asia  —  a  monstrous  assertion, 
for  which  the  letters  of  Polycarp  and  Ignatius 
give  not  the  slightest  trace  of  support.  Though 
the  latter  contain  so  much  about  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  the  bishops,  this  is  never  referred 
to  apostolic  appointment,  but  to  the  Divine  will 
and  the  pattern  of  Christ ;  the  bishops  are  not  yet, 

1  "  Narratives,"  bat  apparently  a  slip  for  Exegeseis  ("  Interpreta- 
tions "),  the  title  of  Papias'  work  as  given  by  Eusebius  being  XoytW 
KvpiOKtav  i(rjyTq<r€is. — Translator, 
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therefore,  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  but  the 
representatives  and  instruments  of  God  and  Christ 
in  the  churches.  The  bishops  of  the  different 
churches  stand  accordingly  in  an  independent  relation 
toward  one  another.  There  is  no  hint  of  the  later 
hierarchic  subordination.  Of  a  "bishop  of  Asia" 
there  could  at  that  time  be  no  question.  And, 
further,  at  a  period  about  95-100  (for  Polycarp, 
who  was  born  about  69,  cannot  have  become  bishop 
earlier)  where  could  the  Apostles  who  appointed 
him  bishop  have  come  from?  This,  therefore,  in 
any  case  Irenaeus  cannot  have  known  of  his  own 
recollection,  because  it  can  never  have  happened; 
he  must  have  assumed  it  on  the  basis  of  the  pre- 
suppositions of  his  own  time,  and  unconsciously 
made  his  own  groundless  opinion  a  part  of  his 
reminiscence.  Is  it  likely  to  have  been  other- 
wise with  the  rest  of  his  "recollections"?  In 
II.  xxii.  5  he  makes  an  emphatic  appeal  to  the 
tradition  which  the  Elders  had  received  from  John 
and  the  other  Apostles  in  favour  of  his  opinion  that 
Jesus  did  not  teach  merely  for  a  single  year  as  a 
young  man  of  thirty,  but  that  He  had  reached  the 
age,  more  suitable  to  a  teacher,  of  40-50  years,  for 
had  He  not  come  in  order  to  hallow  by  His  word 
and  example  every  age  of  life,  including  that  of 
advancing  years  ?  Here,  therefore,  a  theory  resting 
on  dogmatic  postulates  and  running  directly  counter 
to  the  Gospel  tradition  is  set  up  by  Irenaeus  without 
more  ado  on  the  basis  of  the  tradition  of  the 
"Elders"  of  Asia,  who  had  been  instructed  by  the 
"Apostles."  That  there  is  here  gross  deception  is 
clear,  even  though  it  remains  uncertain  whether  it 
is  to  be  put  down  to  the  account  of  Irenaeus  or  of 
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his  authorities.1  And  here  is  another  example  of 
the  trustworthiness  of  Irenaeus'  tradition !  Accord- 
ing to  V.  xxxiii.  3  and  4,  the  "  Elders  "  are  supposed 
to  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  Apostle  John, 
what  Papias  also,  "  a  hearer  of  John  and  companion 
of  Polycarp,  a  man  of  the  ancient  time/9  confirms  in 
the  fourth  book  of  his  work,  that  the  Lord  had 
taught  that  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  of  the  Last 
Times  every  vine  would  have  10,000  stems,  every 
stem  10,000  branches,  every  branch  10,000  shoots, 
every  shoot  10,000  clusters,  every  cluster  10,000 
grapes,  and  every  grape  should  yield  twenty-five 
measures  of  wine,  and  when  any  of  the  saints 
approached  one  cluster,  another  would  cry  "I  am 
better ;  take  me."  Therefore,  according  to  Irenaeus, 
the  Apostle  John  is  to  be  made  the  authority  for 
these  crudely  sensuous  Chiliastic  beliefs,  and  never- 
theless is  also  to  have  written  the  spiritual,  anti- 
chiliastic  Gospel  1  What  is  to  be  thought  of  the 
historical  value  of  a  tradition  which  contradicts  itself 
in  this  fashion?  Moreover,  the  above  appeal  of 
Irenaeus  to  Papias  as  the  "hearer  of  (the  Apostle) 
John  "  incurred  the  criticism  of  Eusebius,  who  had 
also  read  the  work  of  Papias,  and  had  read  it  more 
carefully  than  Irenaeus ;  we  owe  to  him  the  informa- 

1  Kreyenbuhl  (Das  Ev.  der  WahrheU,  p.  58)  speaks  of  the 
romancings  (Flunkcreien)  of  Irenaeus,  ReVille  (Le  iv.  Evang.,  p.  12) 
of  his  amazing  credulity.  P.  Corssen  ("  Monarchian.  Prologe," 
Teste  und  Untersuchungen,  xv.  p.  1 09)  gives  it  as  his  judgment  that 
the  Asiatic  Presbyters  were  "at  best  a  company  of  deceived 
deceivers  " — for  which  he  has  of  course  been  taken  to  task  from  the 
apologetic  side.  It  is  true  that  the  historian's  business  is  only  to 
understand,  not  to  pronounce  judgment ;  but  still  less  ought  he  to 
allow  his  eyes  to  be  darkened  by  a  blind  reverence  for  the  pillars 
of  tradition. 
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tion  (H.E.j  III.  xxxix.  8  f.)  that  Papias  by  no 
means  asserts  that  he  had  been  a  hearer  of  the  holy  j 
Apostles  and  had  seen  them  face  to  face,  but  only 
says  that  he  had  received  the  things  of  the  faith  from 
those  who  had  been  in  contact  with  them.  He  ex- 
presses himself,  in  fact,  as  follows :  "  I  did  not,  like 
the  multitude,  take  pleasure  in  those  who  say  many 
things,  but  in  those  who  teach  true  things;  not  in 
those  who  report  strange  commands,  but  in  those 
who  attest  the  commands  given  by  the  Lord  to 
faith  and  proceeding  from  the  truth  itself.  If 
any  one  came  who  had  been  a  follower  of  the 
Elders,  I  inquired  about  the  words  of  the  Elders, 
what  Andrew  or  Peter  had  said  (el-rev),  or  Philip  or 
Thomas,  or  James  or  John  or  Matthew,  or  any 
other  of  the  disciples  of  the  Lord.  Similarly  (I 
inquired)  what  Aristion  and  the  Presbyter  John, 
the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  say  (ch-e  ....  \eyowrw). 
For  1  did  not  think  that  I  gained  as  much  profit 
from  that  which  came  out  of  books  as  from  that 
which  came  from  the  living  and  abiding  voice." 
Eusebius  adds  the  remark :  "  It  is  noteworthy  that 
he  (Papias)  twice  mentions  the  name  John.  The 
first  time,  he  numbers  him  with  Peter,  James, 
Matthew  and  the  other  Apostles,  and  thus  shows 
clearly  that  the  Evangelist  is  referred  to ;  the  other 
John  he  mentions  in  a  different  clause,  apart  from 
the  group  of  the  Apostles,  places  Aristion  before 
him,  and  plainly  calls  him  *  Presbyter.'  This 
supports  the  story  of  those  who  say  that  there 
were  in  Asia  two  men  of  the  same  name  (John), 
and  that  in  Ephesus  there  are  two  distinct  tombs 
each  of  which  is  still  called  the  tomb  of  John."  In 
this    remark    of   Eusebius,  so    much   is    doubtless 
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right:  that  Papias  clearly  distinguishes  between 
the  Presbyter  John,  whom  he  names  along  with 
Aristion,  apart  from  the  Apostolic  group,  and  whose 
sayings  still  belong  for  him  to  the  present  (<*... 
Xiyowriv)  and  the  Apostle  John,  whom  he  names  next 
to  last  among  the  seven  Apostles,  and  whose  sayings 
belong  to  the  past  (rl  eWev).  But  when  Eusebius 
from  this  correct  interpretation  of  the  Papias  passage 
infers  the  existence  of  two  famous  men  in  Asia 
(Ephesus)  bearing  the  name  John,  he  does  not  arrive 
at  this  conclusion  by  the  aid  of  the  contents  of  the 
passage,  but  in  consequence  of  presuppositions  drawn 
from  elsewhere.  Whether  his  conclusion  is  correct 
is  a  question  which  for  the  present  we  leave  open ; 
the  answer  to  it  will  appear  later.  Here  the  first 
point  is  to  note  what  it  is  that  clearly  appears  from 
the  passage  quoted  from  Papias,  viz.  that  the  latter 
was  never  a  hearer  of  the  Apostle  John,  nor  of  any 
other  Apostle,  but  that  he  had  received  information 
emanating  from  the  Apostles,  who  had  lived  and 
taught  before  his  time,  only  through  others.  And 
in  fact  it  had  passed  through  two  intermediaries, 
through  the  Elders,  who  had  themselves  been  direct 
hearers  of  the  Apostles,  and  through  their  followers, 
from  whom,  when  he  met  them,  Papias  gathered 
information  as  to  what  the  aforesaid  Elders  had  to 
tell  of  the  teachings  of  the  Apostles.  So  far,  then, 
from  Papias  being  really  an  immediate  disciple  of 
the  Apostles,  as  Irenaeus  asserts,  he  was  only  con- 
nected with  them  by  two  intermediate  links,  and  is 
therefore  only  a  third-hand  witness  of  what  the 
Apostles  taught  or  told.  Would  this  be  possible  if 
the  Apostle  John  had  really,  as  the  tradition  has 
it,  lived  and  taught  in  Ephesus  down  to  the  time 
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of  Trajan?  In  that  case  Papias  would  have  stood 
so  near  him  in  time  as  well  as  in  place  that  he  would 
not  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  gathering  in- 
formation about  him  at  third  hand.  He  would 
certainly  have  betaken  himself  directly  to  the 
apostolic  source,  rather  than  to  the  intermediary 
of  the  Elders,  the  disciples  of  the  Apostles.  But 
for  the  present  we  will  leave  these  more  remote 
consequences  on  one  side,  and  go  back,  in  the  first 
place,  to  Irenaeus'  mistake  regarding  Papias'  having 
been  a  disciple  of  the  Apostles.  The  cause  of  this 
mistake  can  be  clearly  recognised :  Irenaeus  has  con- 
fused the  Presbyter  John  with  the  Apostle,  a 
mistake  the  more  easily  made  since  Papias  describes 
them  both  by  the  same  expression,  "  the  disciple  of 
the  Lord,"  and  since  the  Presbyter  was  without 
doubt  an  authority  held  in  high  respect  in  Asia 
Minor,  who  might  easily,  for  a  later  generation, 
assume  the  Apostolic  nimbus.  But  may  not  the 
same  mistake  which  is  evident  in  the  case  of  Papias 
have  been  fallen  into  by  Irenaeus  as  regards 
Polycarp  also  ?  If  we  consider  that  Irenaeus  describes 
Polycarp  as  a  "  companion,"  that  is,  a  fellow-disciple, 
of  Papias,  the  disciple  of  John,  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable  that  the  teacher  of  Polycarp  was  the  same 
John  of  whom  Papias  was  a  disciple ;  therefore  not 
the  Apostle  but  the  Presbyter.  If  Irenaeus  could 
confuse  these  two  in  the  case  of  Papias,  in  whose 
writings  he  could  easily  with  a  little  attention  have 
recognised  the  real  state  of  the  case,  it  was  much  more 
easily  possible  for  him  to  fall  into  the  same  confusion 
as  regards  Polycarp,  from  whom  he  only  remembered 
having  heard  in  his  earliest  youth  that  he  had  been  a 
pupil  of  the  famous  John.    Who  this  John  really  was, 
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Irenaeus  can  have  had  no  "  recollection/'  but  on  the 
basis  of  presuppositions  drawn  from  a  different 
quarter  (the  explanation  of  which  will  appear  later) 
he  unconsciously  formed  the  impression  that  the 
John  to  whom  his  teacher  Polycarp  appealed  was 
the  Apostle,  and  that  he  had  also  written  the  Gospel. 
And  he  failed  to  notice  the  contradiction  that  John 
the  Evangelist  was  the  most  decided  opponent  of 
Chiliasm,  whereas  Polycarp  and  Papias  referred  their 
crude  Chiliastic  beliefs  to  the  John  who  was  their 
teacher — who  may  therefore  have  been  the  author 
of  the  Apocalypse,  but  cannot  possibly  have  been 
the  author  of  the  Gospel. 

How  easy  it  was  at  that  period  for  a  confusion  of 
this  kind  to  arise  between  a  man  of  local  celebrity 
and  an  apostle  of  the  same  name  can  be  seen  from 
another  interesting  example.  In  a  fragment  pre- 
served by  Eusebius  (H.E.,  III.  xxxi.  3)  of  a  letter 
from  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus  and  contemporary 
of  Irenaeus,  to  the  Roman  bishop  Victor,  we  find 
mentioned  among  the  Christian  heroes  of  Asia  Minor, 
Philip,  "  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  who  is  buried 
at  Hierapolis,"  and  also  his  two  daughters,  who  died 
as  virgins  at  an  advanced  age,  one  of  whom  was  a 
prophetess  and  is  buried  at  Ephesus,  "  as  is  also  John 
who  lay  on  the  Lord's  breast  and  who  became  a 
priest  and  wore  the  petalon,  and  was  a  martyr  and 
teacher.  He  is  buried  at  Ephesus."  This  Philip  is 
evidently  no  other  than  the  Evangelist  (not  the 
Apostle)  whose  "four  virgin  daughters  who  pro- 
phesied "  are  mentioned  in  Acts  xxi.  9  and  were  also 
known  to  Papias  (ace.  Eusebius,  H.E.,  III.  xxxix.  9). 
These  daughters,  with  their  gift  of  prophecy,  seem  to 
have  helped  to  bring  his  name  into  prominence  in 
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Asia  Minor,  and  in  consequence  he  gradually  came 
to  occupy  the  place  of  the  obscure  Apostle  Philip. 
Exactly  the  same  thing  happened  with  the  other 
and  much  more  distinguished  celebrity  of  Asia 
Minor,  John  the  prophet,  ascetic  and  apocalyptist. 
He  was  the  more  easily  identified  with  the  apostle 
of  the  same  name,  the  less  remembrance  there  was  of 
the  latter,  who  (according  to  a  statement  of  Papias) 
had  died  a  martyr  s  death  long  before.  In  the 
description  of  this  man  in  the  fragment  of  Polycrates 
the  portrait  of  the  beloved  disciple  of  the  Gospel 
(John  xiii.  23)  seems  to  have  been  combined  with 
that  of  the  son  of  Zebedee,  who  died  a  martyr's  death, 
and  with  that  of  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  who 
was  a  teacher  and  priest  (in  the  spiritual  sense, 
according  to  Apoc.  i.  6),  as  it  is  commonly  the  case 
with  half-historical,  half-legendary  figures  of  this 
kind  that  traits  of  various  origin  are  transferred  to 
them.1  It  is  further  to  be  noticed  that  Polycrates 
only  speaks  of  one  famous  John  who  was  buried  at 
Ephesus ;  the  Apocalyptist  or  Presbyter  had  in  the 
legend  become  an  Apostle.  He  knows  nothing  of 
two  Johns  side  by  side,  any  more  than  sober  history 
does,  which  has  only  room  for  one  of  them  in  Asia 
Minor. 

While  Irenseus  has  nothing  further  to  tell  us  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  Gospel  was  com- 
posed by  John  (apart  from  the  polemical  relation  to 

1  Cf.  Reville,  Le  iv.  Evang.,  p.  19.  The  confusion  of  the  Presbyter 
with  the  Apostle  and  the  transformation  of  the  latter  into  a  priest 
"show  how  far,  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century,  the 
Apostle  John  had  become  a  legendary  personality,  and  that  even 
in  the  very  town  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  worked  for  years  as 
the  Apostle  of  Asia." 
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Cerinthus ;  cf.  p.  94  sup. ),  by  the  end  of  the  second 
century  a  legend  had  already  grown  up  about  this. 
It  has  come  down  to  us  in  two  versions :  in  the 
Muratorian  Canon  and  in  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
In  the  former  we  are  told  that  the  Fourth  Gospel 
was  written  by  John,  one  of  the  disciples  (of  the 
Lord).     When  his  fellow-disciples  and  bishops  urged 
him  to  write  it  he  said  to  them,  "  Fast  with  me  three 
days,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  we  will  tell  one 
another  what  has  been  revealed  to  each  of  us."    In 
the  same  night  it  was  revealed  to  the  Apostle  Andrew 
that  under  the  supervision  of  them  all  John  should 
write  the  whole  in  his  own  name.     The  reason  why, 
in  spite  of  the  difference  of  what  is  taught  in  the 
different  Gospels,  there  is  yet  nothing  divergent  from 
the  common  faith,  is  that  under  the  guidance  of  the 
one  Spirit  all  is  made  known  in  all  the  Gospels 
concerning  the  birth  (of  the  Lord),  concerning  His 
sufferings,  His  resurrection,  His  intercourse  with  His 
disciples  and  His  twofold  coming — the  first,  which 
has  taken  place  in  lowliness  and  simplicity,  and  the 
second,  which  is  to  take  place  in  royal  power  and 
glory.     "  What  reason  is  there  to  be  surprised  " — so 
closes  the  statement  —  "  that  John  in  his  Epistles 
also  so  strongly  emphasises    one  particular    point, 
saying  of  himself,   *  What  we  have  seen  with  our 
eyes  and  heard  with  our  ears,  and  our  hands  have 
handled,  that  write  we  unto  you '  ?     In  saying  this  he 
declares  himself  to  be  not  only  the  witness  with  his 
own  eyes  and  ears,  but  also  the  historian  of  all  the 
miracles  of  the  Lord  in  their  connection."     From 
Clement  of  Alexandria  a  statement  has  been  pre- 
served by  Eusebius  (H.E.,  VI.   xiv.   7),  that  the 
Apostle  John,  urged  by  his  friends  (yvvbpifioi),  and 
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under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  composed  a 
spiritual  Gospel,  because  the  other  Evangelists  had 
recorded  only  the  outward  events.  These  two  state- 
ments agree,  therefore,  in  so  far  that  John  wrote  the 
Gospel  in  response  to  the  wishes  of  those  about  him, 
and  under  the  inspiration  and  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  But  according  to  the  Muratorian  Canon 
those  who  urged  him  to  write  it  were  "  his  fellow 
disciples  and  bishops "  (cohortantibus  condiscipulis  et 
episcopis  suis)>  that  is  to  say,  his  colleagues  in  the 
apostolate  and  episcopate  (!),  which  implies  that  the 
Gospel  was  written  in  Jerusalem  before  the  separation 
of  the  Apostles,  quite  in  accordance  with  the  sub- 
sequent statement  that  Paul,  "  following  the  example 
of  John  "  (Apoc.  ii.,  Hi.),  had  written  to  exactly  seven 
churches.  The  Gospel  is  further  said  to  have  been 
written  under  the  supervision  of  all  the  Apostles,  so 
that  the  Apostolic  College  undertook,  so  to  speak,  to 
guarantee  jointly  the  correctness  of  what  John  had 
written.  By  this,  as  well  as  by  the  guidance  of 
the  one  Spirit,  the  agreement  in  the  contents  of 
all  the  Gospels,  in  spite  of  their  differences  in  detail, 
is  supposed  to  be  guaranteed.  It  is  clearly  to  be 
recognised  from  this  express  emphasising  of  the 
harmony  between  the  Gospels  that  this  was  at  that 
time  disputed  by  many ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  asserted 
by  many  that  the  Gospel  of  John  did  not  agree  with 
the  older  Gospels  ;  and  this  reminds  us  of  what  was 
said  above  about  the  "Alogi"  (p.  96  sup.).  How 
serious  must  have  been  the  doubts  felt,  down  to 
near  the  end  of  the  second  century,  regarding  the 
apostolic  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  if  such 
downright  fables  as  those  contained  in  the  legend  in 
the  Muratorian  Canon  were  necessary  to  allay  them ! 
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The  version  of  the  legend  given  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  is  a  little  more  sober,  inasmuch  as  the 
request  that  John  should  write  a  Gospel  does  not 
come  from  the  Apostolic  College,  but,  more  vaguely, 
from  the  circle  of  his  friends ;  and  it  is  not  so  much 
the  agreement  of  John  with  the  other  Gospels  in 
regard  to  all  the  Gospel  miracle-stories,  but  the 
difference  and  the  pre-eminence  of  the  "  spiritual " 
Gospel  as  compared  with  the  other  Gospels,  which 
only  narrated  outward  things  (<ra>fiaruca)9  that  is  here 
emphasised. 

To  follow  the  growth  of  legend  regarding  the 
Fourth  Gospel  down  beyond  the  second  century 
is,  for  our  purpose,  unnecessary.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  continue  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses from  Irenseus  upwards  to  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century.  In  the  process  it  will  appear 
that  the  statements  of  the  witnesses  become  the 
more  uncertain  the  further  we  go  back  from  the  time 
of  Irenaeus  towards  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and 
that  just  at  the  point  where,  from  the  proximity  in 
place  and  time  of  the  traditional  composition  of  the 
Gospel,  we  were  justified  in  expecting  the  clearest 
testimonies,  they  wholly  disappoint  us  and  fall  silent. 

Among  the  Apologists,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  a 
contemporary  of  Irenaeus,  is  the  first  who  mentions 
the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  by  name.  In  his 
Apology  addressed  to  Autolycus  (written  about  180) 
he  says  (ii.  22):  "Thus  the  holy  Scriptures  and  all 
those  who  hear  the  Spirit  teach,  among  whom  John 
says, 4  In  the  beginning  was  the  word.' "  He  doubt- 
less means  the  Apostle,  although  he  does  not 
expressly  describe  him  as  such,  but  only  as  a  "  bearer 
of  the  Spirit/9  i.e.  an  inspired  man,  such  as  the  other 
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Biblical  writers  were.  For  Apollinaris  also,  who 
followed  Papias  as  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  the  Fourth 
Gospel  was  already  an  authoritative  writing,  whose 
evidence  he  uses  in  the  Paschal  controversy  in  op- 
posing the  usage  in  Asia  Minor,  which  was  based 
upon  the  Synoptic  tradition  (celebration  of  the  14th 
Nisan).  Tatian,  the  pupil  of  Justin,  combined  the 
four  Gospels  into  a  Harmony  (ZHatessaron),  the 
material  being  taken  chiefly  from  Matthew  and 
John ;  the  former,  however,  determines  the  order  of 
the  narrative,  while  the  sections  (pericopes)  of  John 
are  fitted  into  the  Synoptic  scheme.  From  this  it 
may  be  concluded  that  Tatian  did  not  yet  regard  the 
Fourth  Gospel  as  standing  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  as  a  source  for  the  history  of  Jesus, 
and  therefore  cannot  have  held  it  to  be  the  work  of 
the  Apostle  John.  The  position  is  similar  in  regard 
to  Tatian's  master,  Justin.1  It  is  no  doubt  possible 
that  he  knew  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  used  it  as  a 
doctrinal  writing,  of  which,  especially  as  regards  the 
Logos  Christology,  he  adopted  the  ideas,  but  he  never 
cites  it  by  name,  whereas  he  does  describe  the 
Apocalypse  as  a  work  of  the  Apostle  John ;  nowhere 
does  he  make  a  verbal  quotation  from  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  as  he  often  does  from  the  others ;  the  latter, 
and  they  only,  determine  his  view  of  the  evangelical 
history  and  doctrine;  indeed  he  says  expressly  in 
regard  to  the  discourses  of  Jesus  that  they  were 

1  A  direct  use  of  the  Gospel  of  John  by  Justin  cannot  be 
asserted  with  confidence,  any  more  than  it  can  be  denied.  For  the 
points  of  contact,  which  are  certainly  numerous,  are  always  of  such 
a  kind  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  quotation,  and  that  the 
possibility  of  a  common  source  in  the  ideas  current  at  that  time, 
and  especially  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  is  always  open. 
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"short  and  terse"  (Ap.  i.  14),  which  almost  amounts 
to  a  direct  rejection  of  the  long  dialectical  discourses 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  From  all  this  we  must 
conclude  that  Justin,  even  though  he  perhaps  knew 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  did  not  in  any  case  recognise  it 
as  a  work  of  the  Apostle  John ;  he  certainly  did  not 
reckon  it  among  the  "Memoirs  of  the  Apostles/9 
which  rank  for  him  as  authoritative.  The  same  may 
be  asserted  of  Papias,  the  bishop  of  Hierapolis  and 
contemporary  of  Justin.  Whether  the  statement  of 
Eusebius  (H.E.,  III.  xxxix.  17)  that  he  used  the 
First  Epistle  of  John  is  correct  or  not — a  point  which 
we  cannot  determine,  since  we  no  longer  possess  the 
work  of  Papias — so  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  he 
neither  attested  nor  knew  of  a  Gospel  written  by 
the  Apostle  John.  For  if  he  had,  Eusebius  would 
certainly  have  informed  us  of  his  testimony  to  it,  as 
he  does  in  the  case  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Mark.  But  not  only  is  there  not  a  word  in  Eusebius 
about  any  testimony  of  Papias  to  the  Gospel  of  John, 
but  on  the  contrary,  as  we  saw  above  (p.  100  f.),  the 
conclusion  may  rather  be  drawn  from  the  passage 
quoted  by  Eusebius  from  the  work  of  Papias  that  for 
Papias  the  Apostle  John  belonged  to  the  generation 
of  the  Apostles  which  had  long  ago  disappeared,  and 
about  whose  discourses  he  was  only  able  to  obtain 
information  through  two  intermediate  links.  It  is 
not  reconcilable  with  this  that  the  Apostle  John,  as 
the  tradition  has  it,  taught,  and  wrote  the  Gospel,  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Trajan,  in  Asia  Minor,  the  native 
home  of  Papias.  That  this  tradition,  which  makes 
the  aged  Apostle  John  work  at  Ephesus  as  the 
honoured  head  of  the  Church  of  Asia  Minor  down 
to  his  peaceful  death  at  a  late  period,  was  not  known 
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to  Papias,  appears  from  the  fact  that  Papias  only 
names  him  sixth — next  to  last — among  the  Apostles 
whom  he  mentions,  instead  of  first  among  them,  as 
we  should  expect  of  a  bishop  in  those  parts,  assuming 
the  tradition  to  be  true.  Under  these  circumstances 
a  statement  preserved  by  the  chronicler  Georgios 
Hamartolos  deservps  careful  attention,  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  second  book  of  Papias'  work  there  was 
an  account  of  the  martyr-death  of  the  Apostle  John 
at  the  hands  of  the  Jews ;  a  statement  of  which  the 
importance  is  considerably  enhanced  by  its  having 
been  discovered  in  another  ancient  source,  the  Codex 
Baroccianus  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century.1  On 
these  various  grounds  we  may  consider  it  proved 
that  Papias  did  not  know  the  Apostle  John  as  the 
aged  teacher  and  Evangelist  of  Ephesus,  and  did  not 
know  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  an  apostolic  work — 
whether  he  knew  it  at  all  or  not  may  be  left  an  open 
question.  The  position  is  similar  in  regard  to  the 
earlier  contemporary  of  Papias  and  Justin,  the 
bishop  Polycarp  of  Smyrna. 

It  has  indeed  been  suggested  that  one  passage  of 
Poly  carp's  epistle  to  the  Philippians  (vii.  1)  shows 
evidence,  in  its  resemblance  to  1  John  iv.  2  £  and 
2  John  7,  that  Polycarp  was  acquainted  with  the 
Johannine  Epistles;  and  it  has  been  sought  to 
draw  from  that  the  conclusion  that  he  also  knew 
the  Fourth  Gospel — and,  moreover,  knew  it  as 
the  work  of  his  teacher  the  Apostle  John.  But 
that  is  a  very  hasty  conclusion.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the   phrase  in  Polycarp, 

1  According  to  the  discovery  communicated  by  De  Boor  in 
Gebhardt  and  Harnack's  Texte  und  Untersuchungen,  vol.  ii.  170  ff., 
the  correctness  of  which  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  impugned. 
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ad  Phil.  vii.  1,  "Everyone  who  does  not  confess 
that  Jesus  Christ  has  come  in  the  flesh  is  an  anti- 
christ/' is  not  a  word-for-word  quotation  either  from 
1  John  iv.  2  or  2  John  7,  but  merely  resembles  them 
closely.  It  justifies  the  assertion  of  at  most  the  possi- 
bility, by  no  means  of  the  necessity,  of  dependence 
on  the  part  of  the  writer  of  ad  Phil.  vii.  1  on  the 
Johannine  epistles;  it  is  indeed  also  quite  possible 
that  in  these  words  of  Polycarp's  letter  we  should  see 
only  one  of  the  polemic  or  imprecatory  formulae 
referring  to  the  Docetists  which  were  current  in 
Church  circles  at  that  time,  similar  to  these  which 
are  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  Ignatian 
Letters.1  But  even  assuming  that  these  words  of 
Polycarp  really  contain  a  reference  to  2  John  7  (which 
is  more  likely  than  1  John  iv.  2  f.),  all  that  could  be 
inferred  from  this  is  that  Polycarp  knew  the  second 
Johannine  epistle,  not  that  he  knew  it  as  a  work 
of  the  Apostle  John,  and  not  that  he  also  knew  the 
Gospel,  and,  least  of  all,  that  he  knew  this  to  be  by 
John  the  Apostle.  These  conclusions  drawn  by  our 
apologists  are  not  merely  without  a  syllable  of 
foundation  in  Polycarp's  letter,  but  the  contents  of 
the  letter  force  any  unprejudiced  reader  to  the 
opposite  conclusion.  For  whereas  that  letter  is  full 
of  allusions  to  the  Pauline  and  Ignatian  letters,  to 
1  Peter  and  1  Clement,  it  shows  no  trace  of  relation- 
ship with  the  Johannine  theology.  It  exalts  in  chapter 
iii.  "  the  wisdom  of  the  blessed  and  glorious  Paul," 
but  never  so  much  as  mentions  John,  who,  according 
to  the  Irenaean  tradition,  had  been  his  teacher  and 
had  appointed  him  bishop ;  and  the  position  of  matters 

1  Cf.  Kreyenbiihl,  Evangelium  der  Wahrkeit,  p.  68  f.,  and  Rlville, 
Le  iv,  Ev.,  p.  51. 
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in  fact  is,  that  if  that  tradition  were  correct,  a  letter 
which  was  so  completely  silent  regarding  John  could 
not  be  considered  genuine;  and  if  the  letter  was 
really  written  by  Polycarp,  as  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  (v.  sup.,  vol.  iii.  p.  865  f.),  it  follows  that  the 
writer  can  have  known  nothing  of  the  John  of  the 
later  tradition,  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist  who  lived 
at  Ephesus.  This  letter,  therefore,  affords  strong 
confirmation  of  the  foregoing  criticism  of  the  legends 
of  lrenseus.  And  what  applies  to  Polycarp  applies 
equally  to  his  friend  Ignatius.  The  impression  that 
the  Ignatian  letters  showed  dependence  on  the 
Johannine  writings  was  only  rendered  possible  by  the 
bad  habit  of  taking  a  general  relationship  of  thought 
between  two  authors,  such  as  is  easily  explained  by 
the  influence  of  the  common  milieu  of  their  time,  as 
a  sufficient  proof  of  the  dependence  of  one  of  them 
upon  the  other.  The  truth  is  that  in  the  whole  of 
the  genuine  letters  of  Ignatius  there  is  not  a  single 
phrase  which  points  to  dependence  upon  the  Gospel 
or  the  Epistles  of  John.1  But  how  could  that  be,  if 
these  writings  had  been  known  at  the  time  of 
Ignatius?  Where  else  could  the  combative  bishop 
of  Antioch  have  found  such  excellent  weapons  for 
his  attack  upon  the  Docetists  as  in  the  testimonies  of 
the  First  Epistle  (i.  1  f.)  and  of  the  Gospel  from  the 
prologue  (i.  14)  right  inwards  to  the  narratives  of  the 
resurrection  (xx.  27,  xxi.  5  ff.)  ?  Would  it  be  conceiv- 
able that  he  should  never  appeal  to  these  testimonies, 

1  This  is  excellently  argued  by  £.  von  der  Goltz,  Ignatius  von 
Antiochien,  pp.  1 18-144,  who  sums  up  the  result  of  his  investigation 
as  follows :  "  In  the  case  of  Ignatius  we  must  hold  to  the  theory  of 
complete,  literary  independence  but  close  mental  and  spiritual  affinity  " 
(p.  143).     Cf.  Reville,  Le  iv.  Ev.,  p.  72. 
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never  even  allude  to  them,  if  these  writings  had  been 
known  in  his  day,  and,  moreover,  acknowledged  as 
the  work  of  the  Apostle  John  ?  Besides,  the  letter 
of  Ignatius  to  the  Ephesians  becomes,  on  the  assump- 
tion of  the  correctness  of  the  Irensean  tradition,  an 
inexplicable  enigma.  Ignatius  there  apologises 
(chapter  xii.)  for  venturing  to  write  to  a  church  which 
had  been  initiated  into  Christianity  by  the  Apostle 
Paul,  the  blessed  martyr,  who  made  mention,  more- 
over, of  the  Ephesians  in  every  letter ;  but  he  never 
says  a  single  word  about  the  Apostle  John,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition,  had  lived  on  in  Ephesus  into  the 
time  of  Trajan,  that  is  to  say,  close  to  Ignatius9  own 
day,  as  the  honoured  head  of  the  churches  of  Asia, 
and  had  died  and  was  buried  there  !  This  silence  of 
Ignatius,  who  in  point  of  time  and  place  stood  so 
near  the  "  John  "  of  the  tradition,  and  who  would 
have  had  such  urgent  reason  to  appeal  to  him, 
would  of  itself  suffice  to  discredit  the  tradition. 
But  to  this  we  have  to  add  that  this  argumentum 
e  silentio  applies,  not  merely  to  the  Ignatian  letters, 
but  to  the  whole  of  the  literature  of  the  first  half  of 
the  second  century.  In  the  deutero-Pauline  Pastoral 
Epistles,  the  first  of  which  purports  to  give  Timothy 
directions  for  the  guidance  of  the  church  at  Ephesus 
and  for  the  combating  of  the  false  teachers  there,  we 
find  no  trace  of  any  allusion  to  the  many  years'  work 
of  the  Apostle  John  in  that  church.  And  the  same 
is  the  case  with  the  deutero-Pauline  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians.  The  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  which  was 
written  in  Trajan's  time  to  the  churches  of  Asia,  has, 
indeed,  numerous  points  of  contact  with  the  Apoca- 
lypse, but  nowhere  shows  any  acquaintance  with  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  or  with  the  position  ascribed  to  the 

VOL.  IY.  8 
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Apostle  John  as  chief  shepherd  of  the  churches  of 
Asia  Minor.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  written 
about  the  same  time,  under  Trajan,  John  frequently 
appears  in  the  first  eight  chapters  as  engaging  in 
preaching  and  missionary  work  along  with  Peter 
(for  the  last  time  on  the  missionary  journey  to 
Samaria  in  viii.  14),  but  after  that  he  is  allowed 
to  disappear  from  the  stage  of  history  without 
leaving  a  trace  behind,  and  without  giving  any 
hint  of  his  later  work  in  Ephesus,  although,  had 
the  writer  known  anything  about  it,  there  was 
an  almost  inevitable  occasion  for  mentioning  it  in 
the  discourse  which  in  xx. » 17  ff.  he  makes  Paul 
deliver  at  Miletus  to  the  Ephesian  Elders,  where 
he  warns  them  of  future  false  teachers  (verses 
29  ff.).  The  First  Epistle  of  Clement,  too,  mentions 
the  martyr-death  of  Peter  and  Paul  in  Rome,  but 
of  the  death  by  boiling  oil  which  according  to  later 
legend  John  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  there,  the 
Roman  Clement  knows  as  little  as  of  his  work  in 
Ephesus.  The  Apostle  who  according  to  the  later 
tradition  had  been  the  most  famous  authority  of  the 
church  in  Asia  Minor,  has  become  as  obscure  a  figure 
for  Clement  of  Rome  as  for  the  contemporary  authors 
of  Acts  and  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  and  for  those 
of  the  deutero-Pauline  Epistles,  and  not  less  so  for 
Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and  Papias,  the  bishops  of  Antioch, 
Smyrna,  and  Hierapolis.  The  general  result,  then,  is 
that  the  witnesses  for  the  later  J  oh  an  nine  tradition, 
which  appears  with  such  high  pretensions  in  Ireneeus, 
become  more  and  more  uncertain  as  we  go  back  from 
him  towards  the  middle  of  the  second  century ;  and 
from  there  to  the  beginning  of  the  century  they  fall 
completely  silent.     But  if  that  be  so,  the  traditions 
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stand  condemned  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  can  take  an 
unprejudiced  view  of  history,  and  all  that  remains  is 
to  explain  its  origin.  This  we  shall  arrive  at  by 
examining  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Johannine 
writings. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

Internal  Evidence  of  the  Apocalypse 

The  author  of  the  Apocalypse  calls  himself  (i.  1,  9) 
"  John,  the  servant  of  God,  brother  of  the  Christians 
and  partaker  with  them  in  the  tribulation  and 
kingdom  and  patience  which  are  in  Jesus/'  but  he 
never  calls  himself  the  Apostle  of  Jesus,  and  never 
makes  the  faintest  allusion  to  the  long  years  of  work 
in  the  Ephesian  church  ascribed  to  him  by  the 
tradition;  he  never  appeals  to  his  apostolic  com- 
mission to  teach,  received  from  the  historical  Jesus, 
nor  to  the  teaching  which  he  had  heard  from  Jesus 
Himself,  and  never  refers  to  any  reminiscence  of  His 
earthly  life,  of  which  he  had  been  a  witness.  No 
doubt  he  claims  the  authority  of  one  who  "bore 
witness  of  the  Word  of  God  and  of  the  testimony  of 
Jesus,  even  of  all  things  that  he  saw  "  (i.  2),  but  this 
means  "  saw  "  in  the  spiritual  transport  (i.  10),  and  of 
the  testimony  he  says  in  xix.  10,  "  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy."  The  source  of  his 
authority  is  therefore  the  spiritual  revelation  of  the 
prophet,  not  the  historical  revelation  of  the  Apostle 
and  disciple  of  the  earthly  Jesus.  The  Apostles  he 
sees  in  xviii.  20  among  the  glorified  spirits  of  the 
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former  "  witnesses  unto  blood/'  who  are  soon  to 
triumph  in  the  Divine  judgment  executed  upon  their 
enemies ;  their  twelve  names  are  to  be  inscribed  upon 
the  foundations  of  the  New  Jerusalem  which  comes 
down  from  heaven  (xxi.  14) ;  obviously,  therefore,  he 
does  not  reckon  himself  one  of  them.  But  for  all 
that  he  is  scarcely  behind  them ;  for  in  his  possession 
of  the  prophetic  spirit  he  knows  that  his  words  are 
trustworthy  and  true,  for  the  God  of  the  spirits  of 
the  prophets  has  sent  His  angel  to  show  His  servants 
that  which  will  shortly  come  to  pass,  and  it  is  he, 
John,  who  sees  and  hears  this  (xxii.  6  ff.).  As  the 
bearer  of  a  spiritual  revelation  of  this  kind  he  knows 
himself  to  be  a  "  servant  of  God  "  in  a  special  sense, 
standing  on  the  same  footing  with  the  angels,  for  when 
he  would  worship  the  angel  of  revelation,  the  latter 
prevents  him  with  the  words,  "  See  thou  do  it  not : 
for  I  am  thy  fellow-servant,  and  of  thy  brethren  the 
prophets,  and  of  those  who  keep  the  words  of  this 
book ;  worship  God  "  (xxii.  8  £,  xix.  10).  Those  who 
ask  how  the  Apocalyptist  could  have  assumed  such 
authority  if  he  were  not  the  Apostle  John,  forget 
that  he  was  a  prophet,  and  that  in  that  period  of 
early  Christian  enthusiasm  the  spiritual  revelation  of 
the  prophet  ranked  as  a  Divine  word  of  an  authority 
at  least  equal  to,  if  not  higher  than,  the  historical 
revelation  of  the  Apostles.  Later  there  was  no  doubt 
a  change  in  this  respect,  but  at  the  meeting-point  of 
the  first  and  second  centuries  the  prevailing  conviction 
of  the  Church  exactly  corresponded  to  what  the 
Apocalyptist  says  in  x.  7,  "  His  mystery  has  God 
made  known  as  glad  tidings  (evrjyyekurtv)  to  his 
servants  the  prophets."  The  prophetic  word  was  then 
held  to  be  .absolutely  the  Word  of  God,  the  testimony 
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of  Jesus,  the  very  Gospel.  Immediately  behind  the 
rank  of  the  prophets  came  that  of  the  ascetics,  that  is, 
of  those  who  through  continence  or  suffering  (martyr- 
dom) have  stood  forth  as  pattern  Christians.  That 
we  can  see  from  xiv.  1-5,  where  the  144,000  sealed 
persons  of  the  Jewish  Apocalyptic  (vii.  3-8)  are 
transformed  into  the  first-fruits  which  have  been 
purchased  from  among  men  for  God  and  the  Lamb,  a 
company  consisting  of  those  who  are  virgin  and  have 
not  defiled  themselves  with  women,  and  who  follow 
the  Lamb  wherever  He  goes,  and  in  whose  mouth  is 
found  no  lie,  who  are  without  blemish.  That  the 
prophet  John  belonged  to  this  £lite  who  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  virgin  purity  and  unfailing  con- 
stancy in  following  Jesus,  is  in  itself  probable,  and 
finds  confirmation  in  the  standing  epithet  attached  to 
his  name  in  tradition,  "  the  virgin  "  (TrapBivos).  This 
high  esteem  for  the  ascetic  life  as  a  necessary  condition 
for  receiving  the  spiritual  gifts  of  the  prophet  was  in 
harmony  with  the  universal  view  of  the  period,  as  we 
see,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Philip's  "virgin 
daughters  who  did  prophesy "  (Acts  xxi.  9 ;  v.  sup., 
p.  108).  It  would  thus  appear  that  it  was  his  two 
fold  dignity  as  prophet  and  ascetic  which  made  John, 
the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  so  great  an  authority 
for  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  and  surrounded  his 
name  with  the  halo  which  gave  rise  to  the  later 
legend. 

To  penetrate  through  the  mists  of  legend  to  any 
certain  knowledge  regarding  the  person  of  the  author 
is  not  possible.  Whether  he  had  really  lived  in  the 
island  of  Patmos,  where  he  professes  to  have  received 
the  revelation  (i.  9) ;  and  if  so,  whether  it  was  in  con* 
sequence  of  a  sentence  of  banishment  imposed  by 
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Domitian,  or  to  escape  the  persecution ;  or  by  way 
of  withdrawal  into  solitude  for  the  purpose  of  spiritual 
meditation,  are  questions  to  which  we  do  not  know 
the  answer,  and  to  dispute  about  them  is  futile.  It 
is  equally  impossible  to  know  whether  his  home  was 
in  Ephesus,  or  elsewhere  in  Asia  Minor,  or  even  in 
Palestine.  In  favour  of  the  first  is  the  tradition  of 
the  residence  of  the  Apostle  John  in  Ephesus,  which 
is  most  easily  explained  if  John,  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse,  lived  at  Ephesus.  In  any  case  he  was 
a  Jew  by  birth,  for  he  not  only  knows  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  original,  but  is  deeply  versed  in  the 
apocalyptic  literature  of  Judaism.  And  his  Jewish 
culture  is  by  no  means  disowned  by  his  Christian 
faith.  He  is,  indeed,  far  removed  from  the  exclusive 
Judaism  of  the  former  opponents  of  Paul.  He  sees, 
for  example,  in  the  innumerable  company  of  Gentile 
Christians  of  every  race,  his  brethren,  who  are  washed 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
kings  and  priests  (vii.  9  ff.,  i.  5  f.) ;  and  though  he  does 
not  mention  the  Apostle  Paul,  he  is  nevertheless  far 
from  repudiating  him,  as  some  interpreters  have  tried 
to  make  out  on  the  basis  of  some  misunderstood 
passages,  such  as  ii.  2,  0,  14,  24  (on  which  see  vol.  iii. 
p.  410  ff.) ;  he  is  familiar  with  the  language  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  adopts  many  of  their  phrases  (e.g. 
"  in  Christ ") ;  and  in  particular  he  has  made  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  the  atoning  death  of  Christ  the 
central  point  of  his  own  doctrine  of  redemption.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  no  more  a  disciple  of  Paul 
than  he  is  an  opponent.  The  Pauline  doctrine  that 
the  believer  in  Christ  in  virtue  of  his  belief  possesses 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  and  thereby  becomes  the  Son 
of  God  and  is  made  certain  of  the  love  of  the  Father, 
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is  unknown  to  him ;  he  calls  God,  indeed,  the  Father 
of  Christ,  but  never  our  Father.  God  is  for  him, 
as  in  the  Jewish  view,  the  majestic  Ruler  of  the 
world,  the  Judge  seated  on  the  heavenly  throne,  from 
whom  requital,  vengeance,  and  reward  are  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  angels  surround  the  throne  of  God  and 
are  the  messengers  who  bear  His  revelation,  the 
ministers  who  execute  His  judgment.  The  religious 
relationship  of  man  to  God  is  essentially  that  of  a 
servant  to  his  master,  the  ruling  motive  is  the  fear  of 
God  (xi.  18,  xtv.  7,  xv.  4,  xix.  5),  which  manifests 
itself  in  works  of  righteousness  (SueaiM/tara,  xix.  8),  in 
the  faithful  holding  fast  of  the  word  of  God  and  the 
confession  of  Christ  even  amid  persecutions,  in  the 
service  of  brotherly  love  and  in  abstinence  from 
heathen  conduct  such  as  unchastity  and  the  eating  of 
meats  offered  to  idols:  other  legal  demands  the 
author  will  not  lay  upon  his  readers,  as  he  expressly 
says  in  ii.  24.  He  is  therefore  no  narrow-minded 
Jewish  legalist,  like  the  old  opponents  of  Paul  But 
he  holds  fast  to  the  Messianic  hopes  and  the  theocratic 
privilege  of  the  Jewish  people.  He  looks  for  a  terrible 
judgment  upon  the  heathen,  in  which  all  the  innocent 
blood  of  the  saints  (Jews  and  Christians)  which  they 
have  shed  will  be  avenged.  After  that  there  will 
follow  an  earthly  Messianic  kingdom  of  a  thousand 
years'  duration,  the  rule  over  which  will  be  shared  by 
the  martyrs,  who  will  have  been  raised  from  the 
dead.  The  final  decisive  combat  will  consist  in  an 
attack  upon  "  the  beloved  city "  (Jerusalem)  by  the 
God-opposing  world-powers,  after  whose  defeat  the 
Jerusalem  will  descend  from  heaven.  This 
Is  itself  as  the  continuation  in  higher  potency, 
ulfilment,  of  the  old. Jewish  theocracy  by  the 
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fact  that  on  the  twelve  gates  of  the  city  there 
stand  the  names  of  the  Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel 
(xxi.  12);  and  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  shall 
bring  their  glory  (as  tribute)  into  it  (xxi.  24,  26). 
Even  in  the  restored  Paradise  of  the  time  of  the 
end,  the  People  as  represented  by  the  144,000  who 
received  the  seal  (vii.  8-8),  retains  its  advantage 
over  the  Gentiles,  to  whom  are  given  only  the 
leaves  of  the  tree  of  life  (xxii.  2),  whereas  the 
fruits  that  were  gathered  twelve  times  yearly  are 
obviously  reserved  for  the  theocratic  people  of  the 
Twelve  Tribes,  which  therefore  retains,  even  in  the 
eternal  age,  its  privileged  position  as  an  aristocracy 
within  the  New  Testament  People  of  God.  Of 
course  John  the  prophet  did  not  himself  invent  these 
eschatological  conceptions,  but  took  them  over  from 
the  Jewish  apocalyptists.  But  the  very  fact  that  he 
did  take  them  over  and  incorporate  them  as  his  own 
belief  into  his  imaginary  picture  of  the  final  consum- 
mation shows  clearly  enough  the  definitely  Jewish- 
Christian  character  of  his  religious  system  of  thought. 
It  is,  certainly,  no  longer  the  narrow  Jewish 
Christianity  of  the  primitive  community,  and  neither 
is  it  a  simple  development,  in  the  direct  line,  of  the 
early  Christian  belief,  but  it  is  the  thoroughly  char- 
acteristic Jewish  Christianity  which  grew  up  on  the 
soil  of  the  Jewish-Christian  Diaspora,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Pauline  Gospel,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  teeming  world  of  mythological  and  mystical 
ideas  of  contemporary  Western  Asian  religious 
syncretism,  on  the  other,  quite  independently  of  the 
tradition  of  the  primitive  community.  A  particularly 
characteristic  mark  of  this  is  the  picture  of  Christ  in 
the  Apocalypse,  a  "  confused  conglomerate  of  the 
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most  diverse  conceptions."1  Its  basis  is  taken  from 
the  Jewish  Messianic  picture  of  the  theocratic  king, 
the  victorious  warrior,  and  terrible  ruler  of  the 
heathen  (cf.  xix.  11-16  with  Ps.  iL,  Isa.  lxiii,  Psalms 
of  Solomon  xvii).  To  this  is  added  the  heavenly  Son 
of  Man  (i.  13,  xiv.  14)  of  Daniel  and  Enoch ;  next, 
the  Pauline  Redeemer  who  loves  us  and  has  purchased 
us  with  His  blood,  the  first-born  from  the  dead  (i.  5) ; 
further,  metaphysical  predicates  which  recall  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  "the  beginning  of  the 
creation  of  God"  (iii.  14),  "the  beginning  and  the 
end,  the  Alpha  and  Omega"  (xxi.  6,  L  17);  once, 
again — in  a  passage  of  which  the  genuineness  and 
the  meaning  are  very  problematical  (xix.  13) — "the 
Word  of  God";  finally,  the  Son  of  the  heavenly 
woman,  who  is  persecuted  by  the  dragon  but  over- 
comes the  dragon  (xii.),  the  slain  Lamb  and  the 
victorious  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (v.  5  and  6), 
who  has  descended  into  Hades  and  yet  is  alive 
and  has  the  keys  of  death  and  Hades  (i.  18), 
the  bright  and  morning  star  (xxii.  16).  All 
these  latter  predicates  are  of  mythical  origin,  being 
derived  from  that  widely  ramified  and  multiform 
group  of  myths  which  turn  upon  the  struggle 
and  victory  of  the  divinity  of  light  and  life  in 
conflict  with  the  powers  of  darkness  and  death.2 
It  is  sufficiently  obvious:  this  apocalyptic  picture 
of  Christ  is  a  conglomerate  of  the  most  various 
elements,  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Pagan ;  that  which 
counts  for  least  in  it  is  the  Gospel  tradition  of  the 

1  Bousset,  Kommentar  zur  Apokalypse,  p.  l6l. 

2  I  will  not  here  repeat  the  references  for  this,  as  they  are  given 
above  (vol.  iii.)  at  the  relevant  passages,  in  the  analysis  of  the 
Apocalypse. 
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historical  Jesus,  the  teacher  of  the  Galilaean  band 
of  disciples. 

Now,  is  it  possible  that  the  Hellenistic-Jewish 
prophet  in  whose  soul  dwelt  such  a  picture  of  Christ 
as  this,  compounded  of  Jewish,  Pauline,  and  mythical 
pagan  elements,  and  wholly  remote  from  the  historical 
Jesus,  can  have  been  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  ?  Can  he, 
indeed,  ever  have  stood  in  any  kind  of  personal 
relation  to  the  earthly  Jesus  ?  I  think  this  question 
answers  itself  for  anyone  who  is  convinced  that  the 
personal  impression  made  by  Jesus  upon  His  disciples 
must  have  been  much  too  powerful  for  His  image  in 
their  souls  ever  to  be  obliterated  and  displaced  by 
an  image  of  an  alien  stamp,  created  by  theological 
speculation  or  mythological  fancy. 

Having  arrived  at  this  result  we  have  now  to  deter- 
mine the  relation  of  John  the  prophet  to  the  Presbyter 
of  the  same  name,  the  teacher  of  Papias  and  Polycarp. 
As  we  know  really  nothing  further  about  this  "  Elder  " 
except  that  he  was  the  authority  for  the  Chiliastic 
beliefs  of  Papias,  Polycarp,  and  Irenaeus,  there  is,  so 
far,  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  our  identifying  him 
with  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse.  But  the  assertion 
of  Irenaeus  that  the  John  who  was  the  teacher  of 
his  teacher  Polycarp  had  been  also  a  direct  witness 
of  Jesus'  life  and  teaching,  would  have  to  be  dismissed 
as  one  of  the  many  errors  or  inventions  of  Irenaeus, 
since  we  hold  it  to  be  established  that  the  author 
of  the  Apocalypse  can  never  have  been  a  personal 
disciple  of  Jesus,  either  in  the  narrower  or  in  the 
wider  sense.  The  question  remains,  however,  whether, 
on  the  ground  of  the  passage  from  Papias  which  has 
been  quoted  above  (p.  100),  where  he  couples  together 
John  the  Presbyter  and  Aristion  as  "disciples  of  the 
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Lord,"  a  personal  relation  of  John  the  Presbyter  to 
Jesus,  as  His  disciple,  must  necessarily  be  assumed  ? 
If  this  question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative — which 
I  do  not  hold  to  be  necessary,  but  certainly  possible 
— we  can   no  longer,  for  the  reason  given   above, 
identify  this  Presbyter  with  John  the  Prophet     But 
since  it  is  certainly  only  to  the  author  of  the  Apo- 
calypse that  the  whole  Johannine  legend   attaches 
itself,  the  Presbyter,  if  he  is  not  to  be  identified  with 
the   Prophet,  must  be  left  out  of   the  Johannine 
question  as  an  obscure  figure  having  no  significance 
for  it     That  would  be  no  great  pity,  for  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  way  in  which  latterly  in  Germany 
the  Presbyter  John  and   his  associates  have  been 
stuffed  out  into  historical  figures,  has  led  to  the 
whole  Johannine  question  being  deflected  into  a  side 
track  from  which  there  is  no  outlet     It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  that  the  question  whether  John  the  author 
of  the  Apocalypse  was  also  Papias'  Presbyter  may  be 
left  open  as  of  subordinate  importance.     The  main 
thing  to  be  recognised  is  that  the  starting-point,  the 
germinal  cell,  of  the  whole  of  the  later  Johannine 
legend  lies  in  the  personal  and  literary  authority  of 
the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  John  the  prophet  and 
ascetic,  a  Hellenistic  Jewish-Christian  of  Asia  Minor, 
who  had  never  been  an  Apostle  or  in  any  sense  a 
disciple  of  Jesus. 
The  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Apocalypse 
^vcn  by  Irensus  (V.  xxx.  8)  as  the  end  of  the 
n  of  Domitian.     And  here  his  statement  is  sup- 
ted  by  internal  evidence.    It  cannot  in  any  case 
e  been  written  much  earlier ;  it  is  perhaps  more 
ly  to  have  been  written  a  little,  but  not  very  much, 
r.     The  opinion,  formerly  widely  current,  that 
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the  Apocalypse  was  written  immediately  after  Nero's 
death  in  the  summer  of  the  year  68  a.d.,  based  itself 
on  xi.  1  f.,  xiii.  8,  and  xvii.  10.  The  first  of  these 
passages  is  certainly  derived  from  a  period  prior  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  last  from  the 
reign  of  the  sixth  Roman  Emperor,  who  was  mis- 
takenly assumed  to  be  the  short-lived  Galba,  whereas 
in  reality  Vespasian  is  meant.  But  these  passages 
can  no  longer  be  relied  on  to  prove  the  point,  since 
it  has  been  recognised  that  the  Christian  apocalyptist 
has  incorporated  into  his  work  an  earlier,  and  in  fact 
a  Jewish  Apocalypse,  as  he  himself  unmistakably 
indicates  in  x.  9  ff.  To  this  Jewish  Apocalypse 
belong,  as  we  saw  above,  chapters  xi.-xiii.  (xiv.)  and 
xvii.-xviii.  (xix.).  Its  origin  is  probably  to  be  put 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Gaius 
Caligula  (circa  40  a.d.),  who  by  commanding  the 
worship  of  the  Imperial  images  and  by  planning  the 
profanation  of  the  Temple  at  Jeruslem,  threw  the 
Jews  into  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement,  so  that 
they  saw  in  him  a  second  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and 
adapted  from  the  Apocalypse  of  Daniel,  which  was 
dieted  .grfnst  the  Rta^Uhr  propheoi«  .gunst 
the  Roman  Empire.  The  Jewish  Apocalypse,  dating 
from  that  period,  subsequently,  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  received  an  extension,  also  probably  at 
the  hands  of  a  Jew,  who  interpolated  (in  xiii.,  and 
especially  xvii.)  into  the  older  work  the  expectation 
of  the  return  of  Nero  with  the  Parthian  hordes  for  a 
campaign  of  vengeance  against  Rome,  an  expectation 
which  under  Vespasian  (69-79)  was  arousing  great 
excitement  among  the  peoples  of  the  Eastern  half 
of  the  Empire.  In  this  extended  form  the  Jewish 
Apocalypse  came  into  the  hands  of  John  the  Prophet, 
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and  he  incorporated  it  into  his  work.  In  doing  so, 
however,  he  re-cast  the  unfulfilled  prophecy  of  Nero's 
campaign  against  Rome  at  the  head  of  the  Parthian 
princes,  giving  it,  by  means  of  additions,  the  form 
that  Nero  would  return,  not  from  the  East  but  from 
the  Abyss  (of  hell)  to  make  war,  not  against  Rome 
but  against  Christ  and  His  Church  (cf.  vol.  iii.  p. 
461  f.).  This  re-casting  of  the  material  obviously 
implies  a  later  period  in  which  the  older  form  of  the 
Nero  legend  had  become  impossible ;  that  is  to  say, 
at  the  earliest,  the  last  decade  of  the  first  century. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  also  which  make  the 
assumption  of  an  earlier  date  for  the  origin  of  the 
Johannine  Apocalypse  impossible.  It  was  written,  as 
we  said,  just  at  the  time  when  a  severe  and  general 
persecution  of  Christianity  was  setting  in  ;  and  there 
never  was  such  a  persecution  until  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Domitian.  For  the  slaying  of  the  Christians  under 
Nero  was  not  an  official  persecution,  but  an  arbitrary 
act  of  tyrannical  caprice,  the  effects  of  which  were  con- 
fined  to  the  city  of  Rome,  and  under  his  successors  the 
Christians  were  not  molested  by  the  Roman  govern- 
ment until  Domitian,  in  the  last  two  years  of  his  reign 
(from  95  onward),  began  to  inflict  judicial  penalties 
upon  them  in  consequence  of  their  refusal  to  take  part 
in  the  worship  of  the  Emperor  which  he  had  expressly 
commanded.  The  practice  begun  by  him  was,  under 
his  second  successor  Trajan  (98-117),  legally  regu- 
lated, and  was  carried  out  by  the  Roman  provincial 
governors.  (This  is  probably  what  is  referred  to 
in  the  interpretation— due  to  the  final  redactor — 
of  the  "ten  kings"  who  wage  war  against  Christ 
and  His  Church,  in  xvii.  12-14.)  Thus  the  indica- 
tions so  far  noticed  suggest  that  the  composition  of 
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the  Apocalypse  is  to  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Trajan.  And  the  inner  circumstances  of 
the  churches  implied  in  the  letters  of  the  first  three 
chapters  point  in  the  same  direction ;  especially  the 
appearance  of  the  false  teachers.  We  have  seen 
above  that  by  the  Nicolaitans  or  Balaamites  (the 
names  are  synonymous,  like  Naasenes  and  Ophites) 
we  are  to  understand  an  antinomian  libertine  sect  of 
Jewish-syncretistic  Gnostics,  of  the  same  order  as  the 
Simonians  and  Cainites.  These  Gnostic  parties  did 
not  take  their  origin  from  the  Christian  churches  but 
from  the  Jewish-Syrian  religious  syncretism,  and  have 
therefore  no  historical  connection  whatever  with  Paul 
and  Paulinism.  But  because  they  had  in  common 
with  the  Gentile  Christians  the  opposition  to  orthodox 
legal  Judaism,  it  is  easily  intelligible  that  they  tried 
to  get  into  touch  with  them  and  to  propagate  their 
radical  antmomianism  in  the  churches.  Now  the 
warnings  in  the  letters  to  the  Seven  Churches  point  to 
the  beginning  of  this  movement.  But  this  can 
hardly  fall  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  first  century, 
for  we  know  from  a  statement  of  Hegesippus  (Euseb., 
H.E.y  III.  xxxii.  6  f.)  that  down  to  Trajan's  time  the 
Church  continued  in  peace  and  purity,  and  that  it 
was  only  then,  when  the  whole  generation  of  the 
Apostles  had  disappeared,  that  the  false  teachers 
attempted  to  oppose  the  preaching  of  the  truth  with 
their  impious  error  and  falsely- vaunted  Gnosis.  Thus 
from  this  point  of  view  also  the  indications  are  in 
favour  of  placing  the  composition  of  the  Apocalypse 
in  the  beginning  of  Trajan's  reign,  about  the  year 
100  a.d.,  or  a  very  little  later.1    To  bring  it  much 

1  Cf.  Bousset,  Komm.,p.  163 :  "The  Apocalypse  was  written  at 
the  earliest  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  for  the  lower 
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further  down  is  not  admissible,  because  both  the 
persecution  of  Christians  by  the  Roman  government 
and  the  danger  to  the  churches  caused  by  the  appear- 
ance of  false  teachers  seem  to  be  just  in  their 
beginnings  in  the  time  of  the  author  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. The  polemic  against  the  false  teachers  in  the 
letters  to  the  churches  in  Apoc.  ii.  and  iii.  is  directed 
only  against  a  crude  naturalistic  libertinism  such  as  was 
practised  among  the  earliest  Jewish-Syrian  Gnostics. 
Of  false  Christological  dogma  such  as  is  combated  in 
the  Ignatian  and  Johannine  Epistles  there  is  as  yet 
no  mention ;  this  heresy,  which  only  began  with  the 
Christian  Gnostics,  first  appeared,  according  to  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (Strom.,  VII.  xvii.  106)  under  Hadrian. 
Therefore  the  earlier  and  cruder  form  of  false  doctrine 
which  is  combated  in  the  Nicolaitans  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse must  fall  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  With  this 
agrees  the  statement  of  Irenaeus  (III.  xi.  1),  according 
to  which  the  Nicolaitans  appeared  "much  earlier" 
than  Cerinthus,  who  is  combated  in  the  Gospel  and  the 
Epistles  of  John.  For  in  this  case  the  Apocalypse, 
which  combats  the  Nicolaitans  as  a  new  phenomenon, 
must  have  been  written  several  decades  earlier  than 
the  Gospel  and  Epistles;  and  this  brings  us  once 
more  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  as  the 
time  when  the  Apocalypse  arose.  Finally,  a  further 
reason  for  abiding  by  this  conclusion  is  that  the 
Apocalypse  is  probably  used  in  1  Peter  and  1 
Clement.  As  these  two  Epistles  were  probably 
written,  at  latest,  in  the  second  decade  of  the  second 
century,  the  Apocalypse  must,  on  this  ground  also, 
date  from  the  first  decade  of  the  century  at  the  latest. 

limit  we  cannot  "go  much  beyond  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
*  Trajan." 
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CHAPTER  VII 

Internal  Evidence  of  the  Gospel 

The  aim  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  according  to  its 
own  account  (xx.  80  f.)  is  not  a  historical  repre- 
sentation of  the  life  of  Jesus  of  such  a  kind  that 
completeness  could  be  looked  for  from  it.  This, 
in  fact,  is  definitely  disavowed.  Its  aim  is  re- 
ligious and  dogmatic.  It  designs  to  bring  the  reader 
to  the  belief  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  in  order  that,  through  belief  in  this  name, 
he  may  have  eternal  life.  By  this  "  Son  of  God  " 
the  author  understands  not  only  the  theocratic 
Messiah  but  the  Divine  Logos,  who,  according  to 
the  prologue,  was  from  the  beginning  the  Life 
and  Light  of  the  world  and  in  Jesus  became  flesh, 
appeared  as  man.  Of  this  Divine  nature  and 
pre-mundane  existence  the  primitive  Church  knew 
nothing,  and  the  whole  of  the  earlier  Gospel  tradi- 
tion, on  which  the  belief  of  the  Church  had  hitherto 
rested,  contained  no  trace  of  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Alexandrian  religious  philosopher  Philo  had 
spoken  of  the  Divine  Logos  as  the  mediator  of  the 
revelation  of  God  in  the  world,  and  in  the  theories 
of  the  Gnostics  the  Logos  and  the  only-begotten 
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Son,  as  well  as  other  Divine  intermediate  beings, 
played  an  important  part.  But  of  an  incarnation  of 
the  Logos  Fhilo  knew  nothing ;  and  while  the  Chris- 
tian Gnostics  brought  the  Logos  into  closer  connec- 
tion with  the  Gospel  history,  they  did  not  think, 
either,  of  a  real  incarnation  of  the  Logos.  Some  of 
them  thought  of  the  appearance  of  the  Logos  in 
Jesus  as  a  mere  illusion,  and  thus  simply  abolished 
the  reality  of  the  Gospel  history;  others  brought 
the  Logos  into  a  merely  outward  and  temporary 
relationship  with  the  man  Jesus.  At  all  events  the 
emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  Divine  nature,  which  so 
little  entered  into  the  human  that  the  historical  Jesus 
seemed  to  lose  all  significance  for  the  faith  of  the 
Church.  The  serious  danger  to  the  Church's  faith 
which  this  involved  was  recognised  by  its  teachers 
from  the  first.  We  have  seen  with  what  energy  men 
like  Ignatius  and  Polycarp  insisted  that  the  Son  of 
God  had  come  in  the  flesh,  had  really  been  born  and 
suffered  and  died,  that  God  had  revealed  Himself  in 
Jesus  as  man,  with  a  variety  of  similar  formulas. 
These  formulas  stated  rather  than  solved  a  problem. 
There  were  two  conceptions  which  held  their  ground 
side  by  side  in  the  Christianity  of  the  time — the 
Gnostic  idealistic  conception,  which  started  from 
above,  from  the  Divine  side,  and  the  traditional 
realistic  conception,  which  started  from  the  man  of 
the  Gospel  tradition;  the  problem  was  to  combine 
these  two  in  the  inner  unity  of  the  faith- view  of  the 
God-man.  And  just  this  was  the  problem  which  the 
author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  set  himself  to  solve. 
He  wished  to  establish  the  assertion  of  the  Church 
teachers  that  God  had  revealed  Himself  in  Jesus  in 
human  form,  by  taking  the  thesis  that  the  Divine 
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Logos  was  incarnated  in  Jesus  and  making  it  the 
theme  of  a  historical  narrative  which  should  show  in 
detail  that  in  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospel  history  the 
glory  of  the  only-begotten  Son,  of  the  Divine  Logos, 
had  really  dwelt,  and  had  become  an  object  of  percep- 
tion, of  actual  experience  on  the  part  of  believers. 
He  intended,  therefore,  in  all  seriousness  to  narrate 
history,  and  not,  like  the  Gnostics,  to  offer  abstract 
theories  or  fantastic  myths  about  transcendental 
events,  but  of  course  his  historical  narrative  was 
wholly  subordinated  to  his  theological  thesis  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  Logos  in  Jesus.  Whatever  suited 
this  purpose  he  took  from  the  varied  material  of 
written  and  unwritten,  Church  and  apocryphal 
tradition  (the  tiYO  were  not  at  that  period  very 
strictly  distinguished),  and  worked  it  up  in  a  fashion 
calculated  to  serve  his  purpose.  This  method  of 
narrating  events  in  the  interest  of  religious  edification 
had  long  been  in  use  in  the  Jewish  Haggada 
(legend).  The  feature  of  it  which  is  so  foreign  to 
our  sympathies,  the  untrammelled  freedom  and 
indifference  to  actual  fact,  was  entirely  natural  in  an 
age  when  the  feeling  for  reality  was  as  slight  as  the 
enthusiasm  of  faith  and  speculation  were  great.  In 
this  respect,  indeed,  the  distinction  between  the 
Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  in  which 
the  historical  material  has  after  all  been  much 
influenced  by  religious  motives,  is  not  a  distinction  of 
kind,  but,  in  spite  of  the  wide  divergence,  at  bottom 
only  one  of  degree.  In  them  it  is  the  simple  belief 
of  the  primitive  Church  in  the  Messiahship  of  the 
man  Jesus  which  has  in  its  measure  idealised  the 
narrative,  but  not  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  underlying 
history  from  being  still  quite  recognisable ;  here  it  is 
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the  theological  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  the 
Divine  Logos  in  Jesus  which  makes  the  history  into 
a  didactic  poem,  soaring  so  high  above  the  ground  of 
reality  that  from  it  nothing  even  approximately  like 
the  history  of  Jesus  can  be  extracted. 

A  comparative  survey  of  the  principal  differences 
will  show  this  clearly.  The  scene  of  Jesus'  ministry 
is  in  the  Synoptists  Galilee,  and  only  in  the  last  days 
before  His  death,  Jerusalem ;  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  chiefly  Judaea  and  Jerusalem ; 
only  in  a  few  episodes  of  the  first  half  is  it  Galilee. 
The  length  of  His  ministry  is  there  one  year ;  here, 
on  the  contrary,  where  three  Passovers  are  men- 
tioned,1 it  is  from  two  to  three  years.  In  matters 
of  detail,  too,  the  dating  is  often  different.  The 
cleansing  of  the  Temple  is  transferred  from  the  end 
of  Jesus'  ministry  to  the  beginning,  thus  losing  its 
decisive  significance  for  the  historical  progress  of 
events;  the  anointing  at  Bethany  takes  place  six 
days  before  the  Passover,  in  the  Synoptists  only  two 
days ;  the  Last  Supper  and  the  day  of  the  crucifixion 
are  each  moved  back  a  day,  so  that  in  John  Jesus 
dies  on  the  day  (14th  Nisan)  on  which,  according  to 
the  Synoptists,  He  ate  the  Passover  with  His  disciples. 
Then  again,  in  John  the  material  is  chosen  with  a 
special  purpose.  The  miracles  are  reduced  to  the 
sacred  number  seven,  and  among  them  cures  of  pos- 
sessed persons,  which  in  the  Synoptists  are  the  most 

1  At  least  according* to  the  canonical  text.  If  the  mention  of 
the  Passover  in  vi.  4  is  a  gloss,  as  is  at  least  possible,  since  Irensus 
(II.  xxii.  3)  and  Origen  (In  Ioann.,  xiii.  39)  seem  to  know  nothing 
of  it,  then  in  John  also  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  would  only 
extend  over  a  full  year,  from  the  Passover  of  ii.  23  to  the  Passover 
of  xi.  55.     Cf.  Holtzman,  Einleiiung,  p.  429* 
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frequent  of  all,  are  utterly  lacking.  On  the  other  hand, 
four  new  miracles  are  narrated  which  go  far  beyond 
those  of  the  Synoptists  in  their  miraculous  character : 
the  changing  of  water  into  wine  at  Cana,  the  cure 
at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  of  the  man  who  had  been 
sick  for  thirty-eight  years,  the  cure  of  the  man  born 
blind,  and  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  who  was  already  a 
prey  to  corruption.  If  the  earlier  Evangelists  had 
known  anything  of  these  amazing  miracles,  is  it  pos- 
sible that  they  would  not  have  mentioned  them?  But 
if  they  were  unknown  to  the  earlier  tradition,  how 
could  they  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  later 
Evangelist?  That  in  itself  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
holding  these  Johannine  miracles  to  be  not  history 
but  ideal  allegories.  Besides  this,  many  detailed 
traits  of  the  Synoptic  tradition  are  wanting  in  John, 
and  are  replaced  by  others  of  a  different  character, 
which  have  no  support  elsewhere  and  are  of  little 
inherent  probability,  but  can  easily  be  explained  as 
designed  to  illustrate  ideas.  There  is  no  mention  of 
the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  place  of  which 
John  gives  the  story  of  Jesus  washing  the  disciples' 
feet,  which  is  a  dramatisation  of  the  Lucan  parable 
about  the  master  waiting  on  his  servant  (Luke  xxii. 
27).  There  is  no  mention  of  the  agony  in  Geth- 
semane;  this  evidence  of  human  weakness  gives 
place  to  an  evidence  of  His  Divine  exaltation — at 
Jesus'  words  the  cohort  of  His  enemies  falls  to  the 
ground  (frequent  parallels  in  the  apocryphal  Acts). 
The  trial  before  Caiaphas  is  omitted,  its  place  being 
taken  by  the  trial  before  Annas,  who  was  not  the 
officiating  high  priest.  The  Messianic  confession 
before  the  Jewish  tribunal  is  absent,  and  is  replaced 
by  a  confession  that  he  is  the  King  of  Truth,  offered 
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to  the  heathen  sceptic.  There  is  no  mention  of 
Simon  of  Cyrene's  bearing  the  cross,  which  the 
Synoptists  agree  in  recording — the  Basilideans  had 
represented  Simon  as  substituted  for  Jesus  at  the 
crucifixion,  and  the  incident  is  therefore  suppressed 
by  the  anti-Gnostic  Evangelist.  The  Synoptic  sayings 
from  the  cross  are  omitted,  and  three  new  ones  take 
their  place.  The  nature-miracles  at  the  death  of 
Jesus  are  omitted,  and  instead  appears  the  new  and 
theologically  significant  miracle  of  the  outflowing  of 
blood  and  water.  A  point  which  is  characteristic  of 
John's  method  of  writing  history  under  the  guidance 
of  ideal  motives  is  the  frequent  occurrence  of  triads 
of  events:  three  times  does  the  Baptist  come  forward 
to  bear  witness  to  Christ,  three  times  does  Jesus 
journey  to  Galilee,  and  three  times  to  Judaea ;  three 
miracle  stories  fall  in  the  Galilean  period,  and  three 
in  the  Judsean ;  three  Passovers  are  mentioned,  and 
three  other  feasts ;  the  story  of  Lazarus  extends  over 
three  days;  Jesus  is  three  times  condemned;  He 
speaks  three  times  from  the  cross ;  He  appears  three 
times  to  His  disciples  after  the  resurrection. 

Not  less  noticeable  is  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Johannine  discourses  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  whether  as  regards  form  or  content. 
The  latter  contain  popular  sayings  and  parables  about 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  conduct  of  men  in 
various  relationships;  they  are  evoked  by  natural 
occasions,  and  are  excellently  adapted  to  the  needs 
and  understanding  of  the  hearers,  and  make  the 
impression  of  being  true  to  life.  The  Johannine 
discourses,  on  the  other  hand,  move  in  lofty  regions 
of  dogmatic  argument,  which  lie  far  outside  the 
understanding  of  the  hearers.    Their  content  is  always 
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concerned  with  the  Person  of  Christ  Himself,  His 
heavenly  origin,  His  unique  relation  to  God,  His 
work  in  the  world,  and  His  rejection  by  the  world. 
Instead  of  the  apocalyptic  Parousia  expectation,  we 
have   the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  Spirit  and  the 
mansions  in   the  Father's   house;    that   is  to  say, 
religious  mysticism  in  this  world,  and  immortality 
in  the  other,  together  making  up  the  Hellenistic 
substitute  for  the  realistic  Early  Christian  hope  of 
the  coming  of  the  earthly  Messianic  Kingdom.     It 
is  noteworthy,  too,  that  the  thoughts  are  the  same 
in  form  and  content,  whether  they  are  expressed  by 
Christ  or  by  the  Baptist  or  by  the  Evangelist  him- 
self— a  proof  that  these  Johannine  discourses  are  not 
derived  from  tradition  (indeed,  how  would  it  have 
been  possible  for  tradition  to  preserve  such  long  and 
elaborate  discourses  ?),  but  spring  from  the  theological 
reflection  of  the  author. 

The  central  point,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
explanation,  of  all  these  differences  between  the 
Synoptic  and  Johannine  Gospels  lies  in  the  differ- 
ence of  the  point  of  view  in  the  two  cases  regarding 
the  Person  of  Christ.  In  the  former,  especially  in 
Mark  and  Luke,  Jesus,  for  all  his  special  endowment 
with,  the  Spirit,  is  yet  essentially  a  man  who  has 
a  human  history,  who  stands  in  mutual  relations  with 
His  environment,  and  even  grows  and  matures  thereby, 
who  by  experience  of  the  belief  of  some  and  the 
opposition  of  others  gradually  comes  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  His  vocation.  In  John,  on  the  other  hand, 
Jesus  is  from  the  first  the  Son  of  God,  for  whom  no 
development  is  possible,  the  Logos  who  has  come 
from  above  and  appeared  in  the  flesh,  whose  earlier 
history  is  of  a  heavenly  pre-existence  and  not  of  an 
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earthly  childhood,  to  whom  human  growth  and  ad- 
vance in  knowledge  is  foreign,  who  from  the  beginning 
knows  all  things,  can  foretell  all  things,  and  wields 
the  powers  of  omnipotence.  "  This  picture  of  Christ 
scarcely  corresponds  at  all  to  that  which  is  requisite 
in  a  human  being ;  it  contradicts  our  essential  concep- 
tion of  human  nature,  of  its  creaturely  restriction,  its 
gradual  growth,  its  learning  and  striving;  it  com- 
bines in  an  unthinkable  fashion  Divine  majesty  and 
human  limitation ;  for,  not  to  speak  of  anything  else, 
who  can  reconcile  these  contradictions — to  journey 
from  place  to  place  and  be  wearied,  and  yet  alongside 
of  that,  to  disappear  at  will ;  to  be  hungry  and  thirsty 
and  yet  create  out  of  nothing  food  and  drink ;  to 
suffer  persecution  and  nevertheless  to  die  only  by 
His  own  will,  and  again  to  be  able  by  His  own  will 
to  arise  from  the  dead  ?  And  yet  the  reality  of  history 
with  its  harsh  defiance  of  the  ideal  often  breaks  through. 
This  Christ  knows  from  the  beginning  what  is  in  a 
man,  and  yet  chose  Judas  to  be  an  Apostle ;  He  knows 
of  His  own  knowledge  the  death  of  Lazarus,  and  yet 
only  hears  of  his  illness  by  messenger ;  He  is  exalted 
above  every  attack,  and  yet  is  persecuted,  taken, 
bound  and  slain"  (Keim).  And  just  as  Jesus  Him- 
self is,  in  John,  a  frigid,  superhuman  figure,  admitting 
of  no  development,  so  the  men  about  Him  are  frigid 
personifications  of  abstract  ideas ;  believers  who  are 
of  God,  unbelievers  who  are  from  the  devil.  The 
dialogues  between  Jesus  and  the  Jews  show  nothing 
of  the  educative  wisdom  and  gentleness  of  the  popular 
teacher  of  the  Synoptic  narrative,  but  with  unnatural 
harshness  He  rejects  the  Jews  as  men  from  the  be- 
ginning obstinately  hardened;  while  they,  on  their 
part,  consistently  misunderstood  Him.     "Such  dia- 
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logues  could  not  be  held  by  real  men,  but  only  by 
personified  abstractions :  the  Logos  on  the  one  side, 
the  darkness  of  the  world  on  the  other."  Only  in 
His  relations  with  His  disciples  does  the  gentle 
and  winning  aspect  of  the  Saviour's  personality 
appear,  especially  in  the  parting  discourses,  the 
mystical  language  of  which,  however,  for  all  its  inti- 
mate tenderness  and  depth,  is  nevertheless  far  remote 
from  the  naive  simplicity  of  His  manner  of  speech  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

That  in  all  these  differences  the  greater  historical 
probability  is  on  the  side  of  the  Synoptists  is  self- 
evident,  and  has  indeed  always  at  bottom  been 
practically  recognised  by  the  Church,  since  its  con- 
ception of  the  Gospel  history  follows  in  essentials 
the  Synoptic  and  not  the  Johannine  scheme.  Even 
Justin  Martyr  in  his  day  sketched  the  course  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  wholly  according  to  the  Synoptists,  and 
said  of  Jesus'  utterances  that  they  were  "  short  and 
terse,  for  He  did  not  speak  like  a  Sophist,"  which 
sounds  almost  like  a  protest  against  the  dialectical 
discourses  of  Christ  in  John.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
Johannine  narrative  do  not  therefore  rest  on  another 
and  better  tradition,  but  are  caused  by  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  traditional  material  to  the  dogmatic  idea 
of  the  nature  of  Christ  as  the  Divine  Logos  made 
flesh.  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the  Logos 
idea  cannot  dominate  the  whole  Gospel,  because  it 
only  occurs  in  the  prologue  and  not  in  the  discourses 
of  Jesus.  But  that  is  simply  to  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  author  was  "  tactful  enough  not  violently 
to  force  his  philosophic  technical  term  upon  the 
history,  though  he  delicately  hinted  at  it  there."  It 
is  only  to  be  understood  as  the  expression  of  the 
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author's  speculative  theology,  "when  his  Christ, 
because  He  is  the  Logos,  radiates  a  purely  Divine 
glory,  and  discourses  only  of  Himself,  His  pre- 
mundane  existence  and  equality  with  God;  when 
He,  from  the  very  first,  knows  all  things,  foretells  all 
things,  can  do  all  things ;  when  as  the  Logos,  superior 
to  all  earthly  necessities,  He  is  not  born,  not  baptized, 
does  not  struggle,  does  not  suffer,  stands  high  above 
Moses  and  John  and  His  whole  nation ;  when,  finally, 
He  is  constantly  attended,  on  the  one  hand,  by  a  faith 
which,  on  first  beholding  Him,  cries  out, '  the  Christ 
the  Son  of  God,'  and  on  the  other,  by  the  misunder- 
standing and  unbelief  of  a  whole  nation,  in  which  is 
manifested  the  darkness  of  the  world  "  (Keim).  It  is 
the  presuppositions  of  the  Pauline  theology,  with 
their  development  in  Gnosticism,  that  explain,  in 
particular,  the  violently  anti-Jewish  attitude  of  the 
Johannine  Gospel,  which  is  quite  foreign  to  the 
Synoptic  picture  of  Christ.  There  Jesus  declares 
the  Mosaic  law  to  be  of  inviolable  authority,  and 
forbids  His  disciples  to  go  to  Gentiles  and  Samaritans 
(Matt.  v.  17  ff. ;  xxiii.  8,  28 ;  x.  5) ;  here  he  speaks  of 
"  the  Law  of  the  Jews  "  as  of  something  which  for 
Him  is  obsolete  and  without  significance,  and 
describes  the  Jews  as  children  of  the  devil,  who 
mistakenly  suppose  that  they  have  eternal  life  in 
Moses,  whereas  He  sees  among  the  Samaritans  and 
Gentiles  the  ripe  harvest  field  into  which  he  sends 
forth  his  labourers  (iv.  85,  21 ;  v.  89,  viii.  41  ff.,  xii. 
20  ff.,  xv.  25). 

If  this  representation  were  historically  correct,  the 
hard  struggle  which  Paul  had  to  make  for  the  freedom 
of  the  Gentile  Christians  from  the  Law  wouML  be 
wholly  unintelligible,  because  the  question  of  the  Dpw 
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would  have  been  already  settled  by  Christ  Himself 
in  the  most  conclusive  fashion.  Accordingly,  the 
history  of  the  whole  Apostolic  period,  as  evidenced 
by  the  Pauline  epistles,  is  a  proof  that  the  anti- 
Jewish  and  supra-Jewish  Christ  of  the  Johannine 
Gospel  does  not  belong  to  history,  but  is  carried  back 
from  the  developed  consciousness  of  the  Church  of 
the  second  century  into  the  life  of  Jesus. 

But  how  is  it  conceivable  that  an  anti-Jewish 
Gospel  such  as  this  could  have  been  written  by  the 
same  Apostle  John  who,  as  late  as  the  Apostolic 
Council,  still  belonged,  according  to  Gal.  ii.  6-9,  to 
those  legalist  Jewish  Christians  who  confined  their 
missionary  efforts  to  Israel,  because  they  were  unable 
to  cross  the  dividing  barrier  of  the  Law  ?  That  this 
legalist  Jewish  Christian  should  in  his  old  age  have 
changed  into  an  anti-Judaist,  an  apostle  of  freedom 
and  philosophic  mystic,  outrivalling  even  Paul,  is  so 
preposterous  an  idea  that  it  hardly  admits  of  serious 
discussion  from  the  historical  point  of  view.  And 
further,  how  is  it  possible  that  an  eye-witness  of  the 
Gospel  history  could  have  so  completely  forgotten 
his  own  experiences  as  to  take  his  material  at  second 
hand  from  the  non-apostolic  Evangelists  Mark  and 
Luke  ?  and  that  when  he  diverges  from  them,  so 
far  from  correcting  them  by  giving  something 
historically  more  correct,  he  goes  far  beyond  them 
in  the  tendency  towards  the  unhistorical,  in  the -shape 
of  ideal  allegories?  How  could  an  Apostle  have 
narrated  as  historical  facts  the  miracle  of  Cana,  the 
healing  of  the  man  born  blind,  and  the  raising  -* 
Lazarus,  which  never  really  happened,  but  owe  th 
origin  to  purely  ideal  motives  ?  Or  how  could  c 
who  had  heard  with  his  own  ears  the  popular  tea< 
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ing  of  Jesus  have  so  completely  forgotten  this  as  to 
replace  it  by  discourses  of  a  dogmatic  character,  for 
which  Paul,  Philo,  and  Gnosticism  contribute  the 
ideas,  and  which  are  wholly  concerned  with  the 
problems  which  confronted  apologetic  and  polemic 
theology  in  the  second  century  ?  The  impossibility 
of  holding  these  discourses  to  be  truly  historical  is 
now  generally  recognised ;  and  the  defenders  of  the 
Apostolic  authorship  have  recourse  to  the  expedient 
of  explaining  them  as  partly  later  interpolations, 
partly  as  at  least  having  undergone  a  strongly  sub- 
jective re-casting.  But  it  is  just  as  impossible  to 
make  the  narratives  genuine  and  the  discourses 
spurious  as  it  is  to  make  the  discourses  genuine  and 
the  narratives  spurious,  for  in  the  Johannine  Gospel 
the  two  always  belong  together  as  text  and  illustra- 
tion. The  Fourth  Gospel  is,  in  fact,  when  all  is  said 
and  done — this  is  a  quite  unshakable  conclusion — 
so  entirely  of  one  piece  that  it  must  either  be  held 
to  be  genuine  as  a  whole,  or  if  that  is  shown  to 
be  impossible,  spurious  as  a  whole.  And  as  for  the 
supposed  subjective  re-casting  of  the  discourses  by 
the  Evangelist,  this  would  have  to  be  thought  of  as 
so  thoroughgoing  that  of  the  assumed  reminiscences 
of  the  Apostle  almost  nothing  would  remain;  and 
that  this  would  have  been  possible  for  a  personal 
disciple  of  Jesus  appears  from  every  point  of  view, 
whether  psychological  or  moral,  extremely  im- 
probable. "  Under  all  the  circumstances,  the  common 
consciousness  of  the  century  succeeding  the  death  of 
Jesus,  rising  to  meet  the  growing  tasks  of  the  time, 
provides  a  more  appropriate  crucible  in  which  the 
primitive  Christian  historical  materials  and  such 
thought-forms  might  undergo  a  so  complete  new 
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birth,  than  the  individual  consciousness  of  the  disciple 
John  when  approaching  the  hundredth  year  of  his 
age"  (Holtzmann). 

This  holds,  not  only  against  the  traditional  ascrip- 
tion of  the  authorship  to  the  Apostle  John,  but  also 
against  the  latterly  much-favoured  hypothesis  of  the 
authorship  of  the  Presbyter  John,  if  he  is  supposed 
to  be  a  personal  disciple  of  Jesus.  If  he  was  not 
that,  he  may  indeed,  as  the  authority  for  the  Chiliasm 
of  Papias,  quite  well  have  been  the  author  of  the 
Johannine  Apocalypse ;  but  for  that  very  reason  he 
cannot  have  been  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
That  the  author  of  the  Jewish-Christian  and  Chiliastic 
Apocalypse  certainly  cannot  have  been  the  author  of 
the  anti-Jewish,  anti-Chiliastic  Gospel,  is  a  conclusion 
which  long  ago  dawned  on  the  Alexandrian  Dionysius 
(Euseb.,  H.E.,  VII.  xxv.),  and  which  still  remains 
unshaken  :  all  the  modern  attempts  to  distinguish 
sources  in  the  Apocalypse  cannot  alter  that.  How- 
ever much  material  the  author  may  have  drawn  from 
Jewish  sources,  he  has,  after  all,  adopted  it  as  his  own 
and  represented  it  in  his  work,  not  as  something 
foreign  to  him,  but  as  his  own  conviction ;  and  this 
conviction  of  his  is  essentially  the  primitive  Christian 
Messianic-Chiliastic  belief,  and  is  therefore  as  remote 
as  possible  from  the  beliefs  of  the  Evangelist.  Again, 
the  style  of  thought  and  language  in  the  two  cases 
is  wholly  different.  In  the  Apocalypse  we  have  the 
language  of  an  emotional  temperament  roused  to 
passionate  feeling  and  of  a  bold  but  unregulated  and 
inartistic  imagination,  and  the  style  is  extremely 
incorrect,  Hebraic  rather  than  Greek  ;  in  the  Gospel 
we  have  a  smoothly  flowing  prose  in  a  comparatively 
correct  style  with  only  a  faintly  Hebraic  colouring, 
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in  the  broad  stream  of  which  dialectic  arguments  are 
combined  with  mystical  images  and  allegories  into  a 
stately  work  of  art ;  the  fierce  flame  of  apocalyptic 
enthusiasm  is  toned  down  into  the  mild  and  steady 
illumination  of  a  Hellenistic  Christian's  ideal  world. 
That  certainly  warrants  us  in  assigning  a  different 
author  and  a  later  time  of  composition.  We  have 
also  to  notice  that  even  in  Church  tradition  the 
Apocalypse  is  declared  thirty  years  before  the  Gospel 
to  be  a  work  of  the  Apostle  John ;  and  how  could 
that  be  if  both  were  written  by  the  same  author  at 
about  the  same  time  ?  But  since  we  have  seen  above 
that  the  Apocalypse  was  not  written  by  the  Apostle, 
but  by  John  the  prophet  and  ascetic,  about  100  a.d., 
there  cannot  in  the  case  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  of 
considerably  later  date,  be  any  question  of  the 
Apostle's  being  the  author.  The  explanation  of  the 
way  in  which  this  attribution  arose  in  the  Early 
Church  must  be  looked  for  in  the  Apocalypse,  from 
which  the  suggestion  of  the  Johannine  legend  is 
derived. 

The  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  does  not  indeed 
anywhere  profess  to  be  the  Apostle  John;  on  the 
contrary,  he  distinguishes  himself  from  the  "  beloved 
disciple,"  by  whom  he  certainly  means  the  Apostle 
John,  but  at  the  same  time  he  seeks  to  put  his 
Gospel  under  the  latter's  authority,  and  claims  for 
himself  some  kind  of  not  clearly  defined  solidarity 
with  him.  That  appears  from  the  two  passages, 
i.  14  and  xix.  35.  When  he  says  in  the  former  "  we 
beheld  His  glory  "  (that  of  the  incarnate  Logos),  our 
first  impression  is  that  he  who  so  speaks  was  himself 
one  of  the  eye-witnesses  and  personal  disciples  of 
Jesus.     But  in  the  second  passage  he  says :  "  He  that 
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hath  seen  it  [the  lance-thrust  and  the  outflow  of 
blood  and  water]  has  testified  to  it,  and  we  know 
that  his  testimony  is  true,  and  that  man  knoweth 
that  he  speaketh  true,  that  ye  also  may  believe." 
Here  he  obviously  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  the 
eye-witness  as  that  of  a  third  person,  who  is  not 
himself,  but  only  his  authority.  This  eye-witness 
cannot  have  been  anyone  else  than  the  beloved 
disciple,  whom,  in  xix.  26,  he  represents  as  the  only 
one  at  the  cross.  The  question  now  arises,  How 
does  the  Evangelist  arrive  at  this  mysterious  figure 
of  the  "  beloved  disciple  "  to  whom  he  never  gives  a 
name  but  to  whom  he  nevertheless  repeatedly  assigns 
a  prominent  place,  and  to  whom,  in  particular,  he 
appeals  as  the  witness  of  the  Lord's  death?  The 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  Leucian  Acts  of  John,  where 
the  Apostle  John  is  similarly  the  beloved  disciple,  but 
where  the  reason  of  this  pre-eminence,  which  in  the 
Gospel  remains  obscure,  is  clearly  and  explicitly 
given ;  it  is  because  of  his  virgin  chastity  that  the 
Lord  chooses  John  as  his  favourite  and  confidant 
above  all  the  other  disciples.  This  may  be  seen  in 
the  parting  prayer  given  above  (iii.  183  f.),  where  the 
Apostle,  when  about  to  die,  commends  his  soul  to 
the  Lord,  who  up  to  that  hour  had  kept  him  pure 
and  unstained  by  woman,  who  in  his  youth  had  for- 
bidden him  to  marry  because  He  Himself  needed 
him,  who  made  him  know  that  to  look  upon  a  woman 
was  something  hateful,  and  preserved  him  from  the 
foul  frenzy  of  the  flesh,  who  put  into  his  soul  no 
other  love  than  that  for  Jesus  alone,  and  had  kept 
his  love  to  Him  immaculate,  his  walk  unblemished, 
who  gave  him  undoubting  faith  and  pure  knowledge 
concerning  Jesus.     The  beloved  disciple  is  here  also 
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the  confidant  to  whom  alone  it  is  vouchsafed  to 
receive  the  true  knowledge  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  Lord.    The  Acts  of  John  narrate  that  during 
the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  John  had  fled  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives  and  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  there  in  a 
luminous  shape  and  said  to  him,  "  It  is  only  for  the 
multitude  down  there  in  Jerusalem  that  I  am  being 
crucified,  and  smitten  with  lances  and  reeds,  and 
given  vinegar  and  gall  to  drink.     But  to  thee  I  am 
speaking,  and  do  thou  give  heed  to  what  I  say.     I 
put  it  into  thy  mind  to  come  to  this  mountain  that 
thou  mightest  hear  what  the  disciple  of  the  Lord  has 
to  learn  and  the  man  of  God"  (then  follows  his 
instruction  in  the  mystery  of  the  cross  of  light). 
"  Therefore  trouble  not  thyself  about  the  many,  and 
despise  those  who  stand  outside  of  the  mystery,  for 
thou  (alone)  shalt  know  me  that  I  am  wholly  with 
the  Father  and  the  Father  with  me.     I  have  not 
really  suffered  anything  of  that  which  they  will  say 
of  me,  and  on  the  other  hand  I  have  suffered  what 
they  do  not  say.     What  that  is  I  show  thee,  for  I 
know  thou  wilt    understand    it,  because  thou  art 
related  to  me."    Here,  therefore,  the  beloved  disciple 
who  is  chosen  on  account  of  his  asceticism  is  made 
the  bearer  of  a  higher   knowledge,  of  a   spiritual 
Gospel,  which  is  contrasted  with  the  sensuous  seem- 
ing-knowledge of  the  multitude  as  the  essential  truth. 
The  origin  of  this  Gnostic  legend,  which  Leucius 
doubtless  did  not  himself  invent,  but  found  ready  to 
his  hand  and  merely  worked  up,  is  not  difficult  to 
conjecture  when  we  remember  that  in  the  Apocalypse, 
John,  the  prophet  and  ascetic,  identified  the  true 
testimony  of  Jesus  with  the  Spirit  of   Prophecy, 
and  represented  the  prophets  as  the  confidants  of 
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God,  to  whom  He  has  made  known  the  secret  of 
His  counsel  as  a  Gospel  (glad  tidings),  Apoc.  xix.  10, 
x.  7.  This  prophet  and  ascetic  John,  who  represents 
himself  as  a  confidant  of  the  Divine  mystery  and  a 
possessor  of  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus,  was 
identified  by  the  Gnostics  with  the  prophet  of  the 
same  name,  in  order  that  they  might  put  into  his 
mouth,  in  this  character,  their  esoteric  knowledge 
about  the  nature  of  Christ  as  a  special  revelation 
directly  communicated  by  Christ,  and  so  might  turn 
to  account  in  the  interests  of  their  Gnostic  Christo- 
logy  the  widespread  authority  possessed  by  the  author 
of  the  Apocalypse.  It  was  thus  first  in  Gnostic 
circles  that  the  Apostle  John  had  ascribed  to  him  the 
attributes  of  "  the  virgin  "  and  the  "  possessor  of  the 
Spirit "  par  excellence,  of  the  confidant  and  favourite 
disciple  of  Jesus.  Now,  if  the  Church  teacher  desired 
to  overthrow  the  docetic  error  of  these  Gnostics 
and  to  mediate  between  the  spiritual  exaltation  of 
their  picture  of  Christ  and  the  historical  tradition  of 
the  Church,  there  was  scarcely  any  other  way  open 
to  him  than  that  which  we  have  seen  taken  by  the 
author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  he  had  to  wrest  from 
the  heretical  Gnostics  the  authority  of  their  Apostle- 
Prophet  John  by  making  this  very  John  the  authority 
for  his  own  Church-Gnostic  Gospel.  That  was  no 
doubt  a  hazardous  undertaking  which  could  only 
succeed  if  it  was  carried  out  with  prudence  and 
discretion.  The  Prophet -Apostle  and  favourite 
disciple  whom  he  took  from  the  opposite  camp  was, 
to  begin  with,  for  the  Church  still  an  unknown 
quantity,  and  must  not  therefore  be  crudely  thrust 
upon  it,  but  only  so  suggested  by  veiled  hints  that 
the  readers  might  be   led  to  divine    him    as    the 
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authority  and  guarantor  who  stood  behind  this  new 
Gospel.  Hence  the  curious  mystification  which  the 
author  practises  in  regard  to  his  "  beloved  disciple." 
He  never  directly  names  him ;  the  readers  must  divine 
who  he  is.  He  never  says,  either,  why  he  is  the 
"  beloved  disciple  " ;  that,  the  Gnostics  may  know, 
but  there  is  no  need  for  the  Church  to  know,  for 
that  would  be  only  too  likely  to  remind  its  members 
of  the  problematical  origin  of  this  new  ecclesiastical 
authority.  The  Evangelist  is  also  silent  as  regards 
the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  testimony  of  this 
"  beloved  disciple  "  has  become  known  to  him ;  it  is 
indeed  the  Spirit  that  testifies  (1  John  v.  6),  and 
this  Spirit  of  truth  is  in  him,  the  Evangelist,  himself, 
just  as  much  as  in  the  Apostle  John.  Hence  the 
quasi-identification  of  himself  with  his  authority, 
whose  testimony  is  in  turn  confirmed  by  himself 
(xix.  85),  and  with  whose  spiritual  eyes  he  himself  has 
also  seen  the  Divine  manifested  in  the  appearance 
of  the  Lord  (i.  14).  If  the  heretical  Gnostics  had 
represented  their  new  wisdom  as  directly  proclaimed 
by  the  Apostle-Prophet  of  their  own  creation,  the 
Church  Gnostic  did  not  dare  to  proceed  in  so  undis- 
guised a  fashion — the  only  result  would  have  been  to 
alarm  the  Church  which  he  was  seeking  to  win  over 
to  his  higher  conception  of  the  spiritual  Gospel 
What  he  could  do  was,  in  virtue  of  his  own  possession 
of  the  Spirit,  to  place  himself  in  such  a  close  relation 
of  solidarity  with  his  spiritual  witness  that  the 
distinction  of  the  two  should  be  obscured  for  the 
consciousness  of  the  reader,  as  it  was  for  that  of  the 
writer. 

This  is  the  basis  on  which  it  is  to  be  explained 
how  our  Evangelist  came,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
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the  earlier  tradition,  to  make  the  Apostle  John 
remain  at  the  cross  on  Golgotha,  receive  the  last 
testament  of  the  dying  Lord,  and  witness  the  miracle 
of  the  blood  and  water.  This  account  does  not  rest 
on  a  special  tradition:  it  is  simply  the  Church 
transformation  of  the  Gnostic  legend  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Lord  with  the  cross  of  light  upon  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  of  the  revelation  there  given 
to  the  Apostle  John,  conveying  to  him  the  esoteric 
knowledge  of  the  docetic  character  of  His  sufferings 
at  Jerusalem.  It  is  true,  the  Church  Evangelist 
designs  to  say,  that  John  alone  was  with  the  Lord 
at  the  time  of  His  death,  but  not  with  his  "  Light- 
form"  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  but  with  Him  as 
corporeally  crucified  on  Golgotha :  it  is  true  that  he 
here  received  the  legacy  of  his  Lord,  not  consisting, 
however,  in  an  esoteric  knowledge  to  be  communicated 
to  the  narrow  circle  of  the  initiate,  but  in  the  task  of 
caring  for  the  Church  as  a  whole,  the  ideal  Mother  of 
the  Lord ;  it  is  true  that  he  was  the  faithful  witness 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  Lord,  testifying,  however,  not 
that  they  were  unreal  sufferings,  but  that  they  were 
corporeal  sufferings  unto  death,  which  became  for 
His  people  the  source  of  mystical  blessings.  It  is 
probable  that  in  a  similar  way  other  portions  of  the 
material  peculiar  to  John  (e.g.,  the  miracle  of  Cana 
or  the  raising  of  Lazarus)  might  find  their  explanation 
in  Gnostic  parallels,  if  we  knew  the  corresponding 
Gnostic  legends.  And  there  are  two  other  cases  in 
which  a  polemical  allusion  of  the  kind  may  be  sus- 
pected. Our  Evangelist  has  not  only  passed  over  in 
silence  the  incident  of  Simon  of  Cyrene  bearing  the 
cross,  which  the  evangelical  tradition  unanimously 
records,  but  has  definitely  excluded  it  by  the  express 
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statement  that  Jesus  bore  His  own  cross  (xix.  17). 
The  motive  of  this  omission  may  be  guessed  when 
we  remember  that  the  Basilideans  represented  Simon 
of  Cyrene  as  having  been  crucified  in  the  place  of 
Jesus.  In  order  to  cut  the  ground  from  beneath  this 
Gnostic  fable  of  Jesus'  "  double "  and  substitute  at 
the  crucifixion,  the  Evangelist  wished  to  strike  out 
Simon  of  Cyrene  altogether  from  the  Gospel  history. 
Further,  it  is  known  that  the  Gnostics  regarded  the 
baptism  of  Jesus  as  the  epiphany  of  the  Divine 
Christ-Spirit,  and  the  Basilideans  therefore  celebrated 
as  the  day  of  His  baptism  the  15th  or  11th  of  the 
month  Tybi,  by  holding  a  feast  on  the  eve  (Clem. 
Alex.,  St7*om.9  I.  xxL  146).  This  may  have  been 
the  Evangelist's  motive,  or  one  of  his  motives,  for 
passing  over  in  silence  the  baptism  of  Jesus  and  only 
making  John  the  Baptist  testify  in  a  general  way, 
without  reference  to  the  particular  date  and  occasion, 
that  he  had  seen  the  Spirit  descending  and  abiding 
on  Jesus,  and  had  thus  recognised  that  He  was  the 
Son  of  God  and  would  baptize  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
(i.  82  ff.).  In  this  passage,  too,  the  repeated  emphasis 
on  the  Spirit's  abiding  upon  Jesus  is  a  direct  denial 
of  the  Basilidean  and  Cerinthian  tenet  that  the  Spirit 
which  descended  upon  Jesus  at  His  baptism  left  Him 
again  before  His  Passion  and  flew  back  to  the 
heavenly  Pleroma.  Other  references  in  the  Gospel 
to  this  form  of  Gnosticism  have  been  pointed  out 
above  (p.  12  f.)  in  the  analysis  of  the  prologue.  We 
noticed,  however,  there,  and  we  shall  also  have  occasion 
to  see  more  fully  later  on,  that  the  relation  of  John 
the  Evangelist  (and  of  the  author  of  the  Epistles) 
to  the  Gnosticism  of  the  time  was  not  a  purely 
polemical  one,  but  that  he  also  adopted  their  terms 
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and  ideas,  though  no  doubt  with  certain  modifications. 
Thence  came  the  terms  Logos,  Only-begotten,  and 
Pleroma,  the  cosmico-ethical  antithesis  of  Light  and 
Darkness,  especially  the  doctrine  of  the  two  classes 
of  men,  the  children  of  God  and  the  children  of  the 
devil,  a  doctrine  which  had  first  been  introduced  by 
Saturninus,  and  played  an  important  role  in  the 
Basilidean  Gnosis.  There  is  just  one  point  more 
which  I  should  like  to  indicate  in  this  connection. 
The  question  which  the  disciples  ask  about  the  man 
born  blind  (ix.  1 ),  "  Who  hath  sinned,  this  man  or 
his  parents,  that  he  has  been  born  blind  ? "  obviously 
implies  the  conception  of  a  possible  incurring  of  guilt 
in  a  former  existence,  and,  consequently,  the  doctrine 
of  pre-existence  and  transmigration  of  souls.  It  is 
the  only  passage  of  the  New  Testament  where  this 
conception  appears,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  is  found 
nowhere  else  in  patristic  literature,  except  that 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  mention  it  as  a 
doctrine  of  the  Basilideans  (v.  sup.,  iii.  149).  It  is 
therefore  natural  to  conjecture  that  in  ix.  1  our 
Evangelist  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  disciples  a 
question  implying  the  transmigration  doctrine  of  the 
Basilideans  for  the  purpose  of  repudiating  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Church. 

From  all  this,  it  seems  to  me,  there  results  a  cogent 
demonstration  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  stands  in  a 
direct  relation,  both  positive  and  negative,  to  the 
Gnosticism  of  the  Hadrianic  period,  as  it  was 
elaborated  in  the  schools  of  Saturninus,  Basilides,  and 
Cerinthus,  and  popularised  in  the  Gnostic  romance 
known  as  the  Acts  of  John.  Whether  the  latter  was 
written  earlier  or  later  than  the  Gospel  we  do  not, 
indeed,  know,  but  it  does  not  matter  much,  for  in 
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any  case  this,  at  least,  is  certain,  viz.  that  the  author 
of  this  romance  knew  neither  the  Gospel  nor  the 
First  Epistle  of  John.1  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the 
vigorous  attack  on  his  docetic  Christology  embodied 
in  the  Johannine  writings  simply  did  not  exist  for 
him.  He  offers  his  Christology,  docetic  as  it  is  and 
verging  on  Monarchianism,  with  the  naive  innocence 
of  one  who  is  not  attacking  the  Church  as  a  heretic, 
but  desires  to  edify  it  by  his  deeper  knowledge,  and 
especially,  by  his  ideal  picture  of  the  ascetic  "  beloved 
disciple,"  to  encourage  the  Church  to  emulate  this 
severe  morality.  That  he  did  not  take  this  figure 
from  the  Gospel  of  John  is  clear  to  anyone  who  has 
eyes  to  see,  for  while  in  the  latter  it  is  completely 
unexplained  and  enigmatic,  in  the  Acts  of  John  it  is 
clearly  and  completely  explained ;  for  it  is  the  living 
embodiment  of  the  fundamental  view  of  Christianity 
held  by  the  ascetic  Gnostics — the  view  which  prevails 
throughout  the  work.  Thus  only  one  of  two  possi- 
bilities remains  open.  Either  the  Evangelist  took  his 
"beloved  disciple"  directly  from  the  Leucian  Acts, 
which  in  that  case  were  written  before  the  Gospel,2  or 

1  Cf  P.  Corssen,  Monarchianische  Prologe  su  den  £  Evangelien, 
in  Gebhardt  and  Harnack's  Texte  und  Untersuchungen,  xv.,  Heft  I. 
It  was  here,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  the  Acts  of  John  were  first 
indicated  as  containing  the  key  of  the  Johannine  problem. 
Corssen's  view  is  shared,  so  far  as  regards  the  independence  of  the 
Acts  of  John  in  relation  to  the  Gospel,  by  Hilgenfeld  in  his  essay 
"  Der  gnostische  und  kanonische  Johannes  "  in  the  ZeUschrift  fur 
wis*.  Thcologie,  1900,  Heft  I. 

*  The  possibility  of  this  is  not  to  be  disputed.  Even  Zahn 
formerly  held  the  composition  of  the  Acts  of  John  to  have  taken 
place  possibly  about  the  year  130  (in  the  Introduction  to  his  edition 
of  the  Acts  in  1880).  Why  he  now,  in  his  Geschichte  des  neutesta- 
mentL  Kanon,  ii.  864,  takes  a  different  view,  I  do  not  know. 
Harnack  leaves  the  date  of  these  Acts  quite  indeterminate. 
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if  not  that,  then  he  took  him  from  the  same  legend, 
originating  in  Gnostic  circles,  which  Leucius  has 
worked  up  in  his  Acts  of  John.  Whichever  alterna- 
tive is  adopted  the  result  remains  for  our  problem 
exactly  the  same,  viz.  that  the  Evangelist  captured 
the  authority  of  John  the  Apostle-Prophet,  under 
whose  aegis  he  placed  his  Church-Gnostic  work, 
from  the  camp  of  those  very  Gnostics  whose  ex- 
travagances it  was  his  purpose  to  combat,  while 
mediating  between  their  spiritual  Christianity  and 
the  common  faith  of  the  Church.  And  since  this 
Gnostic  Apostle-Prophet  John  has  his  ultimate 
root  in  the  Prophet  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  Gospel 
may  fairly  be  described  as  an  Apocalypse  of  a  higher 
order,  purified  and  spiritualised  by  the  influence  of 
Gnosticism. 

In  arriving  at  this  result  we  have  answered  at  the 
same  time  the  question  regarding  the  date  of  origin 
of  the  Gospel.  As  the  Gnostics  whose  existence  is 
presupposed  in  it  first  appeared,  according  to  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (Strom.,  VII.  xvii.  106)  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  the  Gospel  cannot  have  been  written  before 
125  a.d.  And  since  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  Poly- 
carp,  and  Barnabas,  all  written  about  130,  betray  no 
acquaintance  with  it,  we  must  put  it  a  decade  later 
still.  To  the  fourth  decade  of  the  century  points 
also  the  harsh  anti- Judaism  of  the  Gospel,  for  it  was 
only  after  the  second  Jewish  war  (132-185)  that  the 
opposition  between  Jews  and  Christians  arrived  at 
that  pitch  of  intensity  which  finds  expression  in  the 
bitter  anti-Judaism  of  the  Evangelist.  This  date,  of 
course,  becomes  absolutely  necessary  if  the  conjecture 
is  accepted  which  sees  in  the  words  (v.  48)  "If 
another  shall  come  in  his  own  name,  him  will  ye 
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receive,"  a  direct  allusion  to  Barcochba,  the  leader  of 
the  Jewish  rising  under  Hadrian,  who  was  hailed  as 
the  Messiah,  a  conjecture  which  seems  to  me  very 
probable.1  To  go  beyond  the  period  135-140  for  the 
date  of  the  Gospel  does  not  seem  to  me  justifiable, 
since  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  the 
first  traces  of  the  use  of  the  Gospel  begin  to  appear ; 
perhaps  in  Justin,  but  certainly  in  Gnostic  circles. 
Valentinus'  pupil  Heracleon  wrote  the  first  Com- 
mentary on  the  Gospel,  from  which  we  may 
conclude  that  in  his  time  (150-170)  the  Gospel  was 
already  held  in  high  esteem  among  the  Gnostics. 
In  the  Church,  however,  it  was  some  time  later 
before  it  was  recognised  as  an  apostolic  work; 
indeed  it  was  still  strongly  opposed  by  the  con- 
servatives (the  Alogi).  Only  from  the  time  of 
Tatian,  Theophilus,  and  Irenaeus  does  it  gain  for 
itself  a  place  alongside  of,  nay,  even  above,  the  older 
Gospels.  Chapter  xxL,  which  forms  a  kind  of 
appendix,  may  have  been  written  to  facilitate  its 
introduction  into  the  Church,  for  it  is  obviously 
designed  to  allay  the  Roman  Church's  jealousy  on 
behalf  of  the  primacy  of  the  Apostle  Peter  by  means 
of  a  friendly  compromise  between  him  and  John,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  dispel  the  doubt  about  the 
Apostle  John's  authorship  of  the  Gospel  by  the 
express  testimony  in  verse  24  that  the  beloved  disciple 
witnesses  to  this  and  has  written  it  (i.e.  the  contents 
not  only  of  chapter  xxi.  but  of  the  whole  Gospel). 
This  testimony  certainly  seems  calculated  for  rather 
simple-minded  readers,  since  in  the  immediately 
preceding  verse  28  the  death  of  this  same  beloved 

1  xi.  48  and  xvi.  2  are  also  prophecies  after  the  event,  referring 
probably  to  the  situation  daring  and  after  the  Jewish  war. 
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disciple  is  indicated  as  a  fact,1  so  that  he  cannot  have 
written  "  this  " ;  but  that  invalidates  the  assertion  of 
his  having  written  the  preceding  portion,  with  which 
this  chapter  professes  to  form  one  whole.  To  this 
witness  from  another  hand  no  importance  can  be 
attached;  what  a  curious  relation  it  bears  to  the 
self-witness  of  the  Evangelist  in  xix.  85  we  have 
already  seen.  Holtzmann  justly  pronounces  that 
"the  passages  which  form  the  well-known  self- 
witness  of  the  Apostle  display  each  in  itself,  and 
more  especially  in  their  mutual  relation,  a  kind  of 
ambiguity  which  can  in  no  case  be  accidental." 

The  reason  for  this  I  believe  that  I  have  shown 
above. 

1  The  ambiguous  way  in  which  the  death  of  the  beloved  disciple 
is  half  asserted  and  half  denied,  perhaps  finds  its  explanation  in  the 
legend  of  the  Johannine  tradition,  according  to  which  John  indeed 
died  and  was  buried,  but  nevertheless  was  not  really  dead  but  slept 
and  breathed  in  his  grave,  so  that  the  earth  was  moved  by  his 
breath  (v.  sup.,  iii.  186). 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

Internal  Evidence  of  the  Epistles. 

Conclusion 

While  the  Fourth  Gospel  aims  at  mediating 
between  the  intellectual  Christianity  of  Gnosticism 
and  the  faith  of  the  Church,  and  only  incidentally 
and  tacitly  opposes  the  extravagances  of  the  heretical 
Gnostics  by  its  positive  representation  of  the  true 
Church  picture  of  Christ,  the  so-called  First  Epistle 
of  John,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  polemic  against 
Gnosticism.  It  is  written  by  a  Church  teacher  who, 
no  doubt,  walks  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Evangelist, 
and,  like  him,  has  adopted  much  from  Gnosticism, 
but  nevertheless  he  stands  in  principle  much  further 
from  it  than  the  Evangelist,  adapts  its  formulas  more 
closely  to  the  Church's  faith,  and  makes  a  much  more 
decisive  breach  with  heretical  Gnosticism  than  he 
does.  The  warning  against  false  teachers  who  are 
endeavouring  to  lead  the  Church  astray  runs  through 
the  whole  letter,  which  is,  by  the  way,  not  a  real 
letter  at  all,  but  a  catholic  epistle  to  the  whole  of 
Christendom  in  the  name  of  the  Church's  apostolic 
doctrinal  tradition.1 

1  Cf.  Hilgenfeld,  EinleUung,  p.  682. 
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From  the  polemic  here  directed  against  the  false 
teachers  we  can  gain  a  sufficiently  clear  impression 
of  their  character.  They  were  men  who  asserted  of 
themselves  that  they  knew  God,  had  fellowship  with 
Him,  were  of  God,  and  for  that  reason  no  longer  had 
sin,  and  needed  no  reconciliation  or  forgiveness  of  sins, 
but  who  nevertheless  (in  the  judgment  of  the  writer) 
had  neither  the  true  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  as  the  Son 
of  God  who  had  appeared  in  the  flesh,  nor  the  true 
Christian  morality  and  love  of  the  brethren.  They 
had  originally  belonged  to  the  Church,  but  had 
separated  themselves  from  it  and  were  now  held  by 
it  to  be  antichrists  and  wandering  spirits;  on  the 
other  hand,  they  found  favour  with  the  non-Christian 
world  because  what  they  taught  was  in  accordance 
with  its  mind  and  spirit  (iv.  5).  Obviously  we  are 
here  in  the  presence  of  Gnostics  who  were  endeavour- 
ing to  spread  heretical  teaching  regarding  Christ  and 
God,  and  who  at  the  same  time  broke  away  in 
unloving  arrogance  from  the  Church,  with  its  con- 
servative beliefs,  and  showed  a  tendency  towards  a 
morally  dangerous  indifferentism  and  antinomianism. 
Gnostics  they  certainly  were ;  for  prominent  among 
the  claims  which  we  are  told  they  made  for  them- 
selves are  these :  that  they  knew  God,  abode  in  Him, 
had  fellowship  with  Him  and  were  in  the  Light 
(L  6 ;  ii.  4,  6,  9).  They  prided  themselves,  therefore, 
on  being  distinguished  from  ordinary  Christians  by  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  God,  which  was  at  the  same 
time  a  mystical  fellowship  with  God,  a  connection 
with  the  pure  world  of  light  and  truth,  by  which 
they  were  raised  above  all  possibility  of  sin.  In  the 
lofty  consciousness  of  their  intellectual  possession 
of  truth  they  considered  themselves  also  to  possess 
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an  ethical  perfection  for  which  the  question  of  re- 
demption and  reconciliation  was  already  transcended 
(i.  6-10).  Their  doctrine  of  Christ  is  also  Gnostic, 
showing  traces  both  of  the  pure  Docetism  of  the  false 
teachers  combated  by  Ignatius,  which  denied  that 
the  Divine  Christ  had  really  come  in  the  flesh  and 
really  suffered  (iv.  2,  v.  6),  and  also  of  the  modified 
Docetism  or  dualism  which  distinguished  between 
Christ  the  Son  of  God  and  Jesus  the  Son  of  Man 
in  such  a  way  that  the  two  only  underwent  a 
temporary  association  and  did  not  really  become  one, 
and  which  therefore  did  not  acknowledge  Jesus  as 
the  Christ  or  the  Son  of  God  (ii.  22  ;  iv.  3, 15 ;  v.  1,  5). 
These  false  teachers  are  certainly  not  the  same 
as  those  who  are  combated  in  the  Apocalypse  under 
the  name  of  Nicolaitans,  for  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
there  was  no  mention  of  Christological  theories. 
The  Nicolaitans  were  not  really,  indeed,  Christian 
Gnostics  at  all,  but  Jewish-heathen  Syncretists,  and 
their  antinomianism  was  not  an  indifferentism  based 
on  a  mystic  fellowship  with  God  but  a  crude  heathen 
naturalistic  libertinism.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
false  teachers  of  our  Epistle  are  so  closely  connected 
with  those  of  the  Ignatian  letters  that  one  might  be 
inclined  to  suppose  them  identical  with  these,  for 
they  have  as  common  characteristics  the  docetic 
Christology,  the  ethical  indifferentism,  and,  in  parti- 
cular, the  absence  of  brotherly  love  (cf.  Ignatius,  Ad. 
Smyrn.  vL).  At  the  same  time,  as  Lightfoot  well 
remarks,  the  distinction  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that 
the  Ignatian  false  teachers  taught  the  pronounced 
Docetism  which  entirely  denied  that  Christ  had 
come  in  the  flesh  and  declared  His  manhood  to  be  a 
mere  appearance,  whereas  the  Epistle  of  John  has 
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only  one  passing  allusion  to  this  (iv.  2),  and  generally 
combats  the  milder  Cerinthian  Docetism  or  dualism, 
which  did  not  deny  that  Christ  the  Son  of  God  had 
come  in  the  flesh,  but  only  His  complete  and  in- 
separable union  with  Jesus,  and  therefore  the  Deity 
of  the  latter.  But  that  is  not,  as  seems  generally  to 
be  thought,  an  earlier,  but,  as  Lightfoot  has  remarked 
with  unquestionable  justice,  a  later  form  of  Gnostic 
Docetism,  which  "became  less  pronounced  as  time 
went  on"  (Lightfoot,  Apostolic  Fathers,  i.  881  f.). 
That  might,  indeed,  appear  self-evident  to  anyone 
wbo  considers  that  Gnosticism  did  not  arise  out  of 
Christianity  but  out  of  Jewish-heathen  religious  syn- 
cretism, and  therefore  at  its  first  contact  with  Christi- 
anity took  up  a  more  direct  attitude  of  opposition 
to  it,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  than  later 
on,  when  there  had  been,  from  both  sides,  assimila- 
tion and  amalgamation.  The  Gnostic  Christ  was 
originally  a  transcendental  asbn,  one  of  the  spiritual 
beings  which  emanated  from  the  Deity,  and  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Jesus.  Even  in 
Satuminus  (not  to  speak  of  the  Ophites  and  Simon- 
ians)  His  appearance  on  earth  is  only  in  seeming,  a 
mere  phantom,  as  it  was  also  for  the  false  teachers 
whom  Ignatius  combats.  But  Basilides  made  the 
heavenly  Christ  descend  upon  Jesus  at  His  baptism 
and  remain  united  with  Him  until  just  before  His 
Passion ;  and  Cerinthus  (whose  Gnosis  is  that  of 
Basilides,  only  more  closely  adapted  as  regards 
eschatology  [and  ethics  ?]  to  the  faith  of  the  Church) 
distinguished  in  exactly  the  same  way  between  the 
man  Jesus,  the  Son  of  the  Creator,  and  the  Chr 
who  descended  on  him  from  above,  but  before  t 
Passion  flew  back  to  the  Pleroma.     We  have  alrea 
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noticed  in  the  Gospel  numerous,  although  only  tacit, 
references  to  the  Basilidean  Gnosis,  but  in  the  case 
of  the  First  Epistle  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its 
polemic  is  directed  against  the  Basilidean  or  Cerin- 
thian  Gnosis,  as  is  several  times  mentioned  by 
Irenseus  (III.  xi.  1 ;  xvi.  5,  6,  8).  With  this 
agrees  excellently  the  ethical  characterisation  of  the 
false  teachers,  as  may  be  illustrated  from  the  following 
passages.  Clement  of  Alexandria  says  of  the  Basili- 
deans  (Strom.,  III.  i.  3)  that  they  do  not  lead  a  truly 
Christian  life,  "  for  they  hold  that  they  have  the  right 
to  sin  in  consequence  of  their  perfection,  or  because 
they  are  naturally  by  birth  elect  and  are  destined, 
whatever  happens,  even  if  they  now  sin,  to  be  saved  " ; 
again,  V.  i.  8,  "  If  anyone  thinks,  like  Basilides,  that 
he  knows  God  by  nature,  he  does  not  think  of  belief 
as  free,  rational  assent ;  the  commandments  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  become  superfluous  if  one 
is  by  nature  saved,  as  Valentinus  holds,  and  by 
nature  bfelieving  and  elect,  as  Basilides  thinks.  For 
in  that  case,  even  without  the  coming  of  the 
Redeemer,  this  nature  might  at  any  time  come  to 
light.  But  if  they  should  declare  the  earthly  life  of 
the  Lord  to  be  necessary,  that  makes  nonsense  of 
their  assertions  about  nature,  because  in  that  case 
the  elect  cannot  be  saved  by  nature  alone,  but 
only  by  learning,  and  being  purified,  and  practising 
good  works";  II.  iii.  10,  "The  Basilideans  hold 
faith  to  be  a  matter  of  nature,  and  assert  of  the  elect 
that  they  discover  the  sciences  without  proofs  by 
rational  insight;  the  Valentinians,  however,  ascribe 
faith  to  us  simple  Christians,  but  to  themselves 
knowledge  (Gnosis),  since  in  them,  as  those  who 
are    by  nature   saved,  there   dwells   a  better  seed 
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which  is  as  widely  distinguished  from  mere  faith  as 
tk.  spirit^  froa/the  psychic.  Tbe  Hta* 
say  that  faith,  conjoined  with  election,  belongs  in  a 
measure  to  every  man  by  nature,  since  the  earthly 
faith  which  every  nature  possesses  is  a  consequence 
of  its  heavenly  election.  Where,  then,  is  there  room 
for  the  repentance  of  the  formerly  unbelieving  by 
which  forgiveness  of  sins  comes  ?  Therefore  baptism 
no  longer  has  a  rational  meaning,  nor  the  holy  seal, 
nor  the  Son,  nor  the  Father";  III.  iv.  81,  "How 
can  such  people  (Gnostics),  who  practise  the  same 
things  as  those  whom  even  the  heathen  hate — 
injustice,  unchastity,  avarice,  adultery — assert  that 
they  alone  have  known  God?"  (1  John  i.  6  f.  is 
then  quoted  against  them).  Finally,  in  Clement  the 
assertion  is  cited  from  the  fragments  of  Theodotus 
the  Valentinian  (Eel.  Proph.  xv.):  "The  believer 
has,  it  is  true,  received  forgiveness  of  sins  from  the 
Lord,  but  he  who  is  in  the  state  of  Gnosis  sins  no 
more,  and  therefore  has  from  himself  the  forgiveness 
of  everything  further." 

To  this  false  Gnosis  the  author  of  our  Epistle 
opposes  the  true,  the  marks  of  which  are  the 
Church's  confession  of  the  Son  of  God  who  has 
become  one  with  Jesus,  and  the  ethical  doing  of  the 
truth  in  righteousness  and  brotherly  love.  He  does 
not  desire  to  reject  Gnosis  entirely ;  he  himself,  just 
like  his  master  the  Evangelist,  lays  the  greatest  stress 
upon  the  knowledge  of  God,  of  Christ,  of  truth ;  but 
whereas  his  opponents  placed  their  Gnosis  above  the 
faith  of  the  Church,  and  professed,  in  their  in- 
tellectual arrogance,  to  be  children  of  God  by  birth 
and  men  of  the  Spirit  who  have  got  beyond  good  and 
evil,  who  need  no  reconciliation  and  forgiveness,  our 
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author,  on  the  contrary,  asserts  that  only  that  Gnosis 
is  true  which  remains  at  one  with  the  Church's  faith 
and  life,  and  that  only  they  are  in  truth  begotten  of 
God  who  show  themselves  to  be  the  children  of  God 
by  acknowledging  God's  Son  Jesus,  who  prove 
their  faith  by  doing  righteousness,  and  by  practical 
love  to  the  brethren.  He  shares,  therefore,  like  the 
Evangelist,  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  the  two  classes  of 
men,  the  children  of  God  and  the  children  of  the 
devil ;  indeed,  he  even  adopts  the  Gnostic  saying, "  He 
who  is  begotten  of  God  does  no  sin,  because  His 
seed  abideth  in  him,1  and  he  cannot  sin  because  he 
is  begotten  of  God"  (iii.  9,  v.  18);  he  knows  and 
assents  to  the  Gnostic  conception  of  an  essential 
Sonship  to  God,  which  is  the  presupposition  and  not 
the  consequence  of  faith  and  love  (iv.  7,  v.  1 ),  but  he 
gives  this  Gnostic  idea  the  ethical  turn  that  they, 
and  they  only,  can  hold  themselves  to  be  children  of 
God  who  possess  faith  and  the  love  of  the  brethren, 
while  heretics  and  schismatics  betray,  by  the  very 
fact  of  their  being  such,  that  they  are  not  children  of 
God,  but  of  the  devil.  That  draws  the  fangs  of  the 
antinomian  danger  which  lurks  in  the  Gnostic 
doctrine.  The  predestinarian  relationship  to  God, 
and  mystical  fellowship  with  God,  and  Gnostic 
knowledge  of  God,  are,  indeed,  retained,  but  their 
real  essence  is  not  found  in  an  ethically  unfruitful 

1  Compare  with  this,  besides  the  passage  quoted  above  from 
Clem.,  Strom.,  II.  iii.  10,  also  what  Irenseus  tells  us  (Adv.  Hasr.,  I.  yL  4) 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Valentinians,  ov  irpd$is  cfe  vAiQpw/Aa  ctcrayci  aXXa 
to  <nrcp/ia  to  cjcci0cv  vrpnjov  ^/arc/iiroficvov,  cv0aoc  Sk  rcActov/icvov  ("  It 
is  not  oar  doing  that  brings  us  into  the  pleroma,  but  the  seed  which 
was  sent  forth  thence  when  it  was  small,  and  is  here  being  brought 
to  maturity  "). 
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knowledge  with  a  tendency  to  indifferentism,  but  in 
the  pious  spirit  which  manifests  itself  in  brotherly 
love,  and,  in  the  humble  consciousness  of  its  own 
imperfection,  relies  on  the  reconciliation  and  forgive- 
ness brought  about  by  Christ  (i.  6-ii.  6,  iii.  14-24, 
iv.  7-v.  5). 

In  all  this  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  is  in  essential 
agreement  with  the  Evangelist,  but  he  emphasises 
his  opposition  to  the  extreme  forms  of  Gnosticism 
more  sharply  than  the  latter,  and  he  comes  propor- 
tionately nearer  to  the  traditional  views  of  the 
Church.  He  begins  his  Epistle  with  a  paraphrase 
of  the  prologue  to  the  Gospel,  which  is  only  dis- 
tinguished from  its  original  by  the  fact  that  the 
conception  of  the  personally  pre-existent  Logos, 
which  was  new  to  the  Church  and  suspicious  on 
account  of  its  Gnostic  suggestions,  is  avoided,  being 
generalised  into  the  "  word  of  life  "  (cf.  p.  88).  But 
his  purpose  in  giving  up  the  conception  of  the 
personal  Logos  is  not  to  minimise  in  any  way  the 
Divine  in  Christ ;  on  the  contrary,  "  by  eliminating 
the  Logos  conception,  which  in  the  Gospel  comes 
between,  the  unity  of  God  and  Christ  is  brought  to 
so  high  a  degree  that  in  quite  a  number  of  cases 
there  is  no  possibility  of  deciding  whether  God  or 
Christ  is  spoken  of.  Monarchianism,  which  was 
general  in  the  second  century,  shows  itself  here  not  in 
the  Artemonite  (Ebionite)  tendency,  but  in  that 
characterised  by  the  formula  $o£a£eiv  rov  Xpurrov"1 
Similarly  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  abandons  the 
giving  of  an  independent  position  to  the  Spirit  as  the 

1  Holtzmann,  Jahrb.  f.  prot.  TheoL,  1882,  p.  141.     This  essay  is 

excellently  adapted  to  make  clear  the  relationship  between  1  John 

and  the  Gospel  of  John. 

vol.  iv.  11 
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Paraclete  and  reserves  this  term  for  Christ  Himself 
(ii.  1),  speaking  of  the  Spirit  in  impersonal  expressions 
as  an  "  anointing  "  (ii.  20),  and  as  an  entity  capable 
of  subdivision,  of  which  all  Christians  have  received  a 
share  (iv.  13).  The  reason  that  the  writer  gives  up 
the  independence  of  the  Logos  and  the  Spirit  is 
undoubtedly  his  dread  of  coming  too  near  to  the 
Gnostic  aeons  and  "  false-gods "  (v.  21),  and  letting 
the  solid  ground  of  Biblical  monotheism  slip  from 
beneath  his  feet.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  in 
this  reversion  to  type — if  one  cares  to  call  it  so — of  the 
theology  of  the  Evangelist,  the  religious  interest  did 
not  suffer  much ;  indeed  the  relation  of  the  Christian 
to  God  appears  simpler  and  closer  than  it  did  there. 
For  the  mutual  indwelling  in  one  another  is,  in 
the  Epistle,  an  immediate  relation  between  God  and 
the  believer;  whereas  in  the  Gospel  it  is  mediated 
through  Christ.  Christ  is  there  the  immediate  object 
of  the  love  of  God,  the  focus  from  which  its  rays 
stream  forth  to  Christians,  whereas  in  the  Epistle 
we  find  it  said  that  God  and  His  love  abide  in  us, 
and  are  fulfilled  in  us,  if  we  love  the  brethren,  since 
he  who  loves  is  himself,  as  such,  begotten  of  God ;  and 
that  we  have  joy  towards  God  and  the  certainty  that 
our  petitions  are  heard,  not  simply  if  we  ask  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  but  if  our  heart  does  not  condemn 
us,  because  we  keep  His  Commandments.  The 
Johannine  mysticism  is  not,  therefore,  weakened 
down,  but  its  ethical  foundation  is  more  expressly 
emphasised  than  in  the  Gospel ;  though,  indeed,  it  is 
not  lacking  there  (cf.  vii.  17,  xiv.  21,  etc.). 

Another  peculiarity  of  our  Epistle  in  contrast  with 
the  Gospel  is  that  Christ  is  twice  called  the  "  propi- 
tiation (IXao-fios)  for  our  sins  "  (ii.  2,  iv.  10).     In  this 
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formula  the  writer  comes  nearer  than  the  Evangelist 
to  the  usual  terminology  of  the  Church,  but  he 
combines  with  it,  in  i.  9  and  iii.  5,  the  thought,  which, 
indeed,  is  not  foreign  to  the  Evangelist  either  (i.  29, 
xvii.  19),  of  the  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ  in  taking 
away  sin  itself,  that  is  to  say,  in  morally  purifying  and 
sanctifying  men.  The  most  remarkable  divergence 
is  in  the  eschatology.  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  still 
shares  with  the  Church  of  his  time  the  expectation  of 
the  impending  visible  Parousia  of  Christ  (ii.  18,  28 ; 
iii.  2),  for  which  the  Evangelist  had  substituted  the 
abiding  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Spirit.  But  since 
in  the  Gospel  also  there  is  mention  of  a  "  last  day  " 
(vi.  89,  xii.  48),  while  in  the  Epistle  eternal  life  is 
thought  of  as  something  not  wholly  future  but  also 
now  present  (iii.  14  f.),  this  must  be  considered  only 
a  difference  of  degree. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  none  of  these  peculiarities 
is  sufficiently  radical  to  constitute  a  cogent  proof 
that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  is  a  different  person 
from  the  Evangelist;  yet  taken  together  they  do 
make  the  impression  that  a  difference  of  authorship 
must  be  considered  probable.  The  writer  of  the 
Epistle  must  have  been  someone  standing  in  close 
relations  with  the  Evangelist,  perhaps  a  pupil  who 
had  formed  himself  on  the  theology  of  his  master. 
But  it  happened  with  him,  as  in  our  time  it  has 
happened  with  most  of  the  pupils  of  Schleiermacher, 
that  in  his  eager  effort  to  make  the  great  thoughts  of 
his  master  serviceable  and  profitable  for  the  Church 
as  a  whole  he  became  more  conservative  than  his 
master  had  been.  He  therefore  wrote  a  sharp  re- 
pudiation of  the  heretical  Gnosis,  and  gave  to  the 
Johannine   Gnosis,   where   it    seemed   to   approach 
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dangerously  close  to  the  heretical,  an  unobjectionable 
form  and  interpretation,  adapted  to  the  common 
consciousness  of  the  Church.  Since  we  have  noticed 
a  similar  intention  in  the  appendix  added  to  the 
Gospel  by  another  hand  (chapter  xxi. ),  it  is  natural  to 
conjecture  that  the  same  successor  of  the  Apostle  who 
in  that  after-word  (xxi.  24)  set  the  seal  of  the  Apostle's 
authority  upon  the  Gospel  and  opened  the  way  for 
its  acceptance  by  the  Western  Church,  may  also  have 
written  the  first  Epistle  of  John  to  serve  as  a 
commendatory  letter  accompanying  the  Gospel,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  show  how  by  means  of  the  true 
Johannine  Gnosis  the  false  Gnosis  of  the  heretics 
could  most  effectually  be  combated.  But  in  that 
case  the  date  of  the  Epistle  is  not  to  be  put  too 
near  that  of  the  Gospel,  but  must  be  brought  down 
to  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 

The  two  short  letters  which  have  come  down  to  us 
under  the  names  of  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles  of 
John  differ  from  the  First  Epistle  in  all  respects,  and 
had  also  in  the  Church,  from  the  first,  a  different 
status.  While  the  First  Epistle  shared  throughout 
the  fate  of  the  Gospel,  and  where  this  was  accepted 
was  likewise  held  to  be  Apostolic  and  Johannine,  the 
two  others  were  for  a  long  time  questioned.  The 
Muratorian  Canon  represents  them  as  written  by 
another  hand,  "in  honour  of"  the  Apostle  John. 
Had  they  been  written  by  the  same  author  and  at  the 
same  time  as  the  First  Epistle  this  difference  of 
estimation  in  the  Church  would  be  very  difficult  to 
understand.  Whereas  the  First  Epistle  is  an  anony- 
mous encyclical  to  Christendom  without  definite 
address,  the  two  others  are  addressed  respectively  to 
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a  definite  Church  and  to  a  church-member  named 
Gaius,  and  their  author  describes  himself  as  "the 
Presbyter."  This  Presbyter  is  held  by  many  to  be 
Papias'  John  the  Presbyter,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see 
any  satisfactory  ground  for  this.  There  were  certainly 
presbyters  enough  in  those  days  besides  that  particular 
one,  and  the  addressees  would  doubtless  have  no 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  author,  who  was 
personally  known  to  them,  from  other  presbyters, 
even  if  he  was  not  the  "famous"  presbyter  of 
Papias.  That  this  man,  of  whom  we  know  nothing 
except  that  he  handed  down  the  Chiliastic  "  saying," 
should  have  interested  himself  in  Gnostic  theology 
and  engaged  in  anti-Gnostic  polemics,  is  highly  im- 
probable. Then,  too,  that  John  was  called  "the 
Presbyter  w  in  the  primary  sense  of  the  word,  as  "  the 
aged,"  not  in  reference  to  office  in  the  Church; 
whether  he  held  such  an  office  or  not  is  not  recorded 
by  tradition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Presbyter  of 
the  letters  is  an  official  person  who  claims  respect 
for  his  official  dignity,  prescribes  to  the  believers  with 
whom  they  are  to  associate,  gives  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  itinerant  preachers,  and  regards  the 
non-acceptance  of  these  as  a  grave  insult.  That 
transports  us  to  the  time  of  Ignatius,  when  office  in 
the  Church  was  in  process  of  consolidation,  and 
collision  between  the  regular  authority  of  the  bearers 
of  such  office  and  insubordinate  and  ambitious  church 
members  was  the  order  of  the  day  {cf.  3  John  9  f.). 
And  we  are  referred  to  the  same  date  by  the  anti- 
Gnostic  polemic  in  2  John  7,  which  so  closely  resembles 
a  phrase  in  Polycarp's  letter  to  the  Philippians  (vii.  1) 
that  it  is  possible,  though  not  necessary,  to  think  of  a 
dependence  of  the  one  upon  the  other.     The  false 
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teaching  here  attacked  is  not  the  same  as  in  the  First 
Epistle ;  it  is  not  the  dualistic  separation  of  Jesus 
from  Christ,  but  the  same  thoroughgoing  Docetism 
which  we  constantly  found  in  the  false  teachers 
combated  by  Ignatius,  in  reference  to  which  it  has 
been  remarked  above  that  it  is  earlier  than  the  milder 
Basilidean  or  Cerinthian  form  of  dualism  combated 
in  the  First  Epistle.1  We  have  therefore  to  look  for 
the  author  of  the  two  short  epistles  in  the  circle  of 
the  friends  of  Ignatius,  and  to  place  their  origin  about 
the  same  time  as  the  Ignatian  letters,  that  is  to  say, 
about  125-130  a.d. 

Thus  instead  of  the  one  Apostle  John  of  tradition 
who  is  said  to  have  composed  the  whole  of  the 
Johannine  writings  about  the  end  of  the  first  century, 
we  find  these  writings  distributing  themselves  among 
four  different  authors,  none  of  whom  was  the  Apostle, 
at  four  different  periods:  (1)  The  Apocalypse,  by 
John  the  Prophet,  circa  100;  (2)  the  two  short 
letters,  by  an  anonymous  presbyter,  circa  125 ;  (3)  the 
Gospel,  to  chapter  xx.,  circa  185 ;  (4)  the  appendix 
to  the  Gospel,  and  the  First  Epistle,  circa  150. 

1  That  3  John  is  earlier  than  the  appendix  chapter  (xxi.)  in 
the  Gospel  may  be  shown  by  a  comparison  of  3  John  12  with 
John  xxi.  24.  For  the  phrase  which  in  the  former  passage  gives 
a  good  sense  is  in  John  xxi.  24  applied  and  transformed  in  such  a 
way  that  it  betrays  itself  as  an  imitation  by  its  self-contradiction 
and  confusion.     Cf.  Thoma,  Genesis  des  Joh.-Ev.9  p.  813  f. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

God  and  the  Would 

In  accordance  with  the  explanation  which  has  just 
been  given  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles 
of  John,  the  Johannine  theology  is  to  be  understood 
in  the  light  of  its  connection  with,  and  opposition  to, 
the  Gnosticism  of  the  Hadrianic  period,  in  which  the 
Oriental  mystery-religions  became  so  penetrated  with 
Hellenistic  idealism  and  Pauline  Christianity  that 
the  resulting  syncretistic  religion  became  for  the 
Christian  churches  as  attractive  as  it  was  dangerous. 
The  purpose  of  the  Evangelist,  as  well  as  of  the  author 
of  the  First  Epistle,  was  to  make  the  elements  of 
truth  in  this  mighty  religious  movement  of  his  time 
serviceable  to  the  faith  of  the  Church,  while  rejecting 
its  dangerous  extravagances.  In  the  Epistle,  how- 
ever, the  anti-Gnostic  polemic  predominates ;  in  the 
Gospel,  the  mediating  tendency.  The  Johannine 
theology  is  therefore  not  to  be  explained  directly 
from  the  Philonian  religious  philosophy;  its  im- 
mediate bases  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  "  deutero- 
Pauline"  Christianity  of  the  churches  of  Asia 
Minor,  founded  by  Paul  and  developed  under 
the  influence  of  Hellenism,  and  on  the  other  the 
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Gnostic  religion  of  the  Hadrianic  period,  especially  as 
it  took  shape  in  the  Schools  of  Basilides  and  Cerinthus. 
Hellenism  was  the  common  ground  on  which  the 
Gentile-Christian  church  beliefs  came  into  contact 
with  the  Gnosticism  of  the  time,  and  therefore  it  was 
only  a  Christian  of  Hellenistic  culture,  familiar  with 
the  writings  of  Philo,  who  could  venture  to  under- 
take the  great  task  of  mediating  between  the  religion 
of  the  Church  and  that  of  the  Gnostics.  In  this 
sense  we  may  certainly  say  that  the  Johannine  theo- 
logy is  the  ripest  fruit  of  that  Christian  Hellenism 
which  was  partly  founded  by  Paul  and  was  further 
developed  by  deutero-Paulinism,  but  we  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  to  this  development  the  syncre- 
tistic  Mystery-religion  and  Gnosticism  of  Western 
Asia  had  made  an  essential  contribution.  Unless  we 
take  into  account  this  principal  factor,  which  gave 
the  immediate  impulse  to  the  production  of  the 
Johannine  writings,  the  Johannine  theology,  with  its 
numerous  allusions  to  Gnosticism  and  the  Mysteries, 
cannot  be  rightly  understood. 

The  Johannine  theology  falls  into  simple  divisions 
on  the  basis  of  its  leading  ideas.  The  starting-point 
is  the  antithesis  of  God  and  the  world,  which  forms 
the  presupposition  for  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
salvation.  Then  the  overcoming  of  the  antithesis 
has  to  be  described.  It  is  accomplished  in  three  ways 
and  three  stages :  first  by  the  preparatory  action  of 
the  pre-existent  Logos ;  next  by  the  historical  mani- 
festation and  action  of  the  incarnate  Logos-Christ; 
thirdly,  by  the  abiding  presence  and  continuous 
revelation  of  the  Spirit  who  is  sent  by  the  Logos- 
Christ  as  his  alter  ego  and  representative.  Finally 
we  have  to  describe  the  effects  of  this  revelation  in 
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the  sanctified  life  of  the  earthly  Church,  which  is 
continued  and  completed  in  the  eternal  life  of  the 
perfected  Church. 

In  opposition  to  the  Gnostics'  mythical  doctrine  of 
a  plurality  of  gods  and  aeons,  which  was  destructive 
of  monotheism,  the  Fourth  Evangelist  has  empha- 
sised more  explicitly  than  any  other  New  Testament 
writer  the  cardinal  truth  of  the  monotheistic  doctrine 
of  God.     The  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God  is, 
according  to  him  (xvii.  8),  eternal  life,  true  religion ; 
Christ's  life-work  consisted  in  making  known  to  men 
the  name  of  the  Father,  that  is,  the  nature  of  God  as 
it  is  revealed  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  in  initiating 
men  into  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  invisible 
God,  which  is  hidden  from  their  natural  powers  of 
apprehension  (i.  18,  xvii.  6).     The  essential  character 
of  the  Divine  nature  is  thus  expressed  in  iv.  24 :  God 
is  Spirit,  and  desires  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and 
in  truth.     This  predicate  includes,  in  the  first  place, 
a  negative  aspect — superiority  to  all  limitation  of 
local    sanctuaries    and  sensuous  forms  of  worship. 
Even  that  goes  decidedly  beyond  the  thought  of 
1  Kings  viii.  27  f.,  where,  for  all  the  immeasurable 
exaltation  of  the  being  of  God,  the  particular  place 
where  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  stands  continues  to 
be  thought  of  as  the  place  of  His  name,  where  prayer 
is  to  be  made  to  Him.     Here,  on  the  contrary,  the 
inwardness  of  the  spiritual  life,  the  consciousness  of 
the  thinking  and  willing  personality,  is  indicated  as 
the  only  appropriate  sphere  of  God's  worship,  because 
the  spirituality  of  God  itself  is  not  conceived  merely 
as  the  negative  quality  of  not  being  confined  in  space, 
but  also  in  the  positive  sense  of  a  thinking  and  willing 
which  is  completely  at  one  with  itself  and  communi- 
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cates  itself  to  others.  Therefore,  truth  (light),  life, 
action,  and  love  are  the  "  moments  "  included  in  the 
conception  of  God  as  Spirit.  God  is  spoken  of  as  the 
true  (iii.  83,  viiL  26),  or  as  a  light  in  which  is  no 
darkness  (1  John  i.  5),  because  His  thinking  and 
willing  are  not  merely  complete  in  themselves,  having 
pure  truth  and  holy  goodness  for  their  content,  but 
for  us  also  are  the  principle  of  all  true  knowledge  and 
good  will.  His  word  is  truth,  and  has  a  sanctifying 
power  (xvii.  17) ;  when  a  man  does  the  truth,  his 
works  are  done  in  God,  in  union  with  God's  true  and 
holy  nature  (iii.  21) ;  he  who  is  of  the  truth  has,  in 
view  of  his  inner  affinity  of  nature  and  community  of 
origin  with  the  Son  of  God,  the  capacity  to  hear  the 
voice  of  Christ  which  testifies  to  the  truth  (xviii.  87). 
Further,  God  is  spoken  of  as  the  Living  One,  because 
He  has  in  Himself  the  source  of  life,  and  communi- 
cates it  to  all  others  (vi.  57,  v.  26).  His  life  is, 
however,  not  a  passive  possession,  but  an  active 
power,  which  expresses  itself  in  ceaseless  action,  as 
John  expressly  remarks  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish 
doctrine  of  the  Sabbatic  rest  of  God  (v.  17).  At  the 
same  time,  God's  action  upon  the  world  is  not  here, 
any  more  than  in  Philo,  immediate,  but  from  the 
creation  onwards  is  mediated  by  the  Son;  though, 
since  the  latter  only  does  the  works  which  the  Father 
has  shown  Him,  given  Him,  committed  to  Him, 
God  Himself  is  the  ultimate  ground  of  all  the  activity 
involved  in  the  ordering  of  the  world  and  the  giving 
of  life  and  light.  The  motive  of  His  action  is  love, 
which  desires  to  communicate  itself,  and  cause  others 
to  partake  of  its  own  life.  It  is  true  that  the  saying 
that  God  is  love  is  not  directly  found  in  the  Gospel 
but  only  in  the  First  Epistle,  but  indirectly  the  same 
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is  also  taught  in  the  Gospel.  The  first  and  jnost 
immediate  object  of  the  love  of  God  is  the  Son  of 
God ;  Him  the  Father  has  loved  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  and  has  given  Him  His  glory  as  His 
own  (xvii.  24,  10).  But  the  love  which  unites  the 
Father  with  the  Son  extends  also  to  men,  whom  He 
has  given  to  the  Son  as  His  own,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  bringing  them  into  the  same  union  of  love 
with  the  Father  by  revealing  to  them  His  name,  i.e. 
His  nature  (xvii.  6,  11,  21-26).  It  is  true  that  it  is 
not  all  men  who  are  objects  of  the  love  of  God  and 
Christ,  but  only  a  certain  number  chosen  out  of  the 
world,  who  are  expressly  contrasted  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  or  of  mankind  as  beings  of  a  higher  origin 
(xvii.  9,  14,  16).  But  since  these  form  the  kernel  of 
the  world  and  the  final  cause  of  the  remainder  of 
creation,  it  can  also  in  a  sense  be  said  of  the  world  in 
general  that  God  loved  it,  and  in  His  love  for  it  gave 
His  only-begotten  Son,  that  those  who  believe  in 
Him  might  have  eternal  life  (iii.  16).  This  view, 
which  is  peculiar  to  John,  of  the  limitation  of  the 
Divine  love  to  His  own,  who  from  the  beginning 
belonged  to  Him  and  were  therefore  destined  to 
become  Christ's  own,  or  believers,  is  of  great  import- 
ance for  the  whole  structure  of  His  doctrine  of 
salvation.  Since  those  who  belong  to  God  were  from 
the  beginning  objects  of  His  love,  they  do  not  need 
to  be,  in  the  first  place,  delivered  from  the  wrath  or 
punitive  judgment  of  God,  which,  according  to  Paul, 
rests  on  the  whole  of  natural  humanity ;  all  that  is 
needed  is  the  realisation  by  their  own  personal  con- 
sciousness of  the  relationship  in  which  they  have 
always  stood  towards  God ;  and  this  is  effected  by 
the  revelation  of  the  truth  in  Christ.     The  rest  of  the 
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world,  indeed,  lies  under  the  wrath  of  God  (iii.  86), 
is  excluded  from  the  life  and  love  of  God  and 
delivered  up  to  darkness  and  death,  to  the  evil  one ; 
but  from  this  condition  there  is  so  little  possibility  of 
deliverance  that  Christ,  in  His  solemn  parting  prayer, 
expressly  limits  His  intercession  to  His  own,  whom 
His  Father  has  given  Him,  and  on  the  other  hand 
excludes  the  world  from  it  (xvii.  9).  From  this 
point  of  view,  too,  is  to  be  understood  what  John 
says  about  the  Judgment,  or  rather  about  God's  not 
judging:  "The  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath 
committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son,"  while  at  the 
same  time  he  says,  "God  hath  not  sent  his  Son 
into  the  world  to  judge  the  world,  but  that  the  world 
through  him  might  be  saved;  he  who  believeth  in 
him  is  not  judged;  he  who  believeth  not  is  judged 
already,"  namely,  because  he  loves  darkness  more 
than  light,  and  therefore  remains  impenetrable, 
unreceptive  towards  the  light  (v.  22  ff.,  iii.  17  if., 
xii.  47  f.).  These  statements  follow  logically  from 
what  has  been  said  above  about  the  Divine  love. 
God's  action  in  the  world  is  only  that  of  beneficent 
love,  not  of  punitive  judgment ;  but  because  His  love 
is  only  directed  to  the  chosen  number  of  higher 
natures  or  men  of  God,  the  judgment  takes  place 
without  Divine  intervention  as  though  of  itself,  by 
the  very  fact  that  the  distinction  which  subsisted 
from  the  beginning  between  these  men  of  God  and 
the  ungodly  world  comes  to  definite  manifestation. 
The  judgment  is  the  historical  /crisis,  or  division, 
brought  about  by  the  sending  of  the  Son  of  God, 
between  the  children  of  God,  who  have  a  natural 
affinity  for  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  world  at  enmity 
with  God,  with  which  they  have  hitherto  been  inter- 
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mixed.  How  widely  conceptions  of  this  kind,  which 
take  their  premisses  from  Philo  and  have  their  nearest 
analogues  in  the  Gnostic  systems,  are  separated  from 
the  primitive  Christian  expectation  of  the  return  of  the 
Messiah  to  judge  the  world,  not  to  speak  of  the  Old 
Testament  conception  of  Jahweh's  victorious  judgment 
of  the  nations,  is  clear  to  anyone  who  is  willing  to  see  it 
In  what  has  gone  before  we  have  already  touched 
on  the  twofold  aspect  of  the  Johannine  conception 
of  the  world.  The  world  is  on  the  one  hand  the 
creation  of  God  through  the  Logos  (i.  2  f.),  the 
object  of  the  Divine  love,  and  the  scene  of  the 
mission  and  work  of  the  Son  of  God  (iii.  16  et  al.)9 
and,  in  so  far,  His  property  (i.  11 — unless,  as  is 
possible,  the  Jewish  people  is  to  be  understood  by 
to  iSia).  But  in  its  other  aspect  the  world  is  the 
complete  antithesis  of  God,  is  related  to  Him  as  the 
earth  to  the  heaven  (the  latter  is  never  included  in 
the  conception  of  the  world),  as  the  lower  to  the 
higher,  the  flesh  to  the  spirit,  the  darkness  to  the 
light  It  is  the  sum  of  all  that  is  ungodly,  sensuous, 
and  therefore  corruptible,  vain,  and  worthless,  show- 
ing itself  among  mankind  as  alienation  from  and 
enmity  to  God,  as  religious  darkness  and  moral  evil — 
in  short,  as  sin.  Man,  inasmuch  as  he  is  flesh  born 
of  flesh,  is  opposed  to  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  cannot 
of  himself  understand  Divine  truth  (iii.  6,  12),  and 
just  as  little  is  he  able  of  himself  to  do  anything  good 
(xv.  5).  He  is  like  a  blind  man  who  walks  in 
darkness  and  does  not  know  where  he  is  going 
(xii.  85,  ix.  89).  This  condition,  which  is  natural,  and 
therefore  not  in  itself  to  be  reckoned  as  sin  (ix.  41 ) 
rises  in  most  men  to  a  conscious  and  deliberate 
resistance  to  the  light  of  the  Divine  truth :  men  love 
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darkness  rather  than  light,  yea,  they  hate  the  light, 
and  will  not  come  to  it,  because  they  do  not  want 
to  be  convicted  by  it  of  the  evil  of  their  works 
(Hi.  19  f.).  Since  the  truth  is  not  in  them,  since  they 
seek  their  own  honour  and  not  the  honour  of  God, 
and  seek  honour  from  men  instead  of  honour  from 
God,  since  they  love  the  world  and  its  corruptible 
pleasures  and  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  them — 
in  short,  since  they  prefer  to  do  the  lusts  of  their 
father  the  devil;  therefore  they  cannot  and  will 
not  hear  the  truth  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  His 
Son ;  they  lack  both  the  capacity  and  the  desire  to 
understand  His  word,  and  therefore  they  hate  Him 
without  cause  (v.  41,  viii.  40  ff.,  xv.  24  f.).  It  is  in 
its  hatred  of  Christ  that  the  nature  of  the  world,  in 
its  antipathy  to  God,  its  slavery  to  sin,  comes  to 
supreme  expression,  and  so  reveals  itself  also  for 
what  it  is  in  fundamental  principle,  viz.  as  something 
demonic,  as  the  offspring  of  the  devil. 

The  God-opposing  nature  of  the  world  is  summed 
up  in  its  personal  head,  the  Prince  of  this  World,  or 
Satan,  who  plays  a  prominent  role  in  John's  thought. 
His  nature  is  the  complete  antithesis  of  the  nature 
of  God  and  the  Logos ;  as  the  latter  is  truth,  love, 
and  life,  so  the  former  is  deceit,  hatred,  and  death. 
He  has  not  his  abiding  place,  the  element  in  which 
he  lives,  in  the  truth ;  deceit  is  his  very  being.  When 
he  speaks  a  lie,  he  speaks  of  his  own.  Similarly,  he 
is  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  the  instigator  of 
Cain's  fratricide,  and  of  the  death  of  men  in  general 
(viii.  44 ;  cf.  Wisd.  ii.  24).  From  him  is  derived,  as 
the  effluence  and  activity  of  his  nature,  all  the  falsity 
and  all  the  hatred  of  men,  especially  unbelief  and 
enmity  towards  Christ,  such  as  was  shown  by  the 
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Jews,  who  are  therefore  called  children  of  the  devil, 
whose  desire  is  to  act  according  to  the  lusts  of  their 
father  (viiL  41-44).  Of  corporeal  action  of  the 
devil  such  as  is  implied  in  the  Synoptic  narratives 
of  possession,  and  in  many  utterances  of  Paul,  there 
is  no  mention  in  John,  because  here  the  popular 
conception  of  the  devil  is  so  spiritualised  into  the 
sum  and  substance  of  ethical  and  religious  evil  that 
even  his  activities  are  only  to  be  traced  in  the  domain 
of  the  spiritual  life.  The  only  "possessed"  person 
in  this  Gospel  is  the  traitor  Judas,  into  whom,  at 
the  Supper,  after  the  morsel  that  Jesus  handed  him, 
the  devil  entered,  and  who  is  therefore  himself  called 
a  devil,  as  it  were  the  incarnation  of  the  devil — 
the  antithesis  to  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  in 
Christ  (xiii.  27,  vi.  70).  But  in  the  struggle  which 
Satan  wages  against  Christ  and  His  followers,  he  is 
from  the  beginning  the  defeated  party.  He  cannot 
prevail  against  Christ,  because  he  finds  in  Him,  as 
the  Holy  One,  nothing  on  which  he  can  lay  hold 
(xiv.  80).  It  is  true  that  he  can  bring  about  the 
death  of  Christ  by  inspiring  Judas;  but  by  this 
very  death  Satan's  kingdom  and  power  are  to  be 
destroyed.  In  the  Johannine  transfiguration  scene, 
which  follows  on  the  visit  of  the  Greeks  and  intro- 
duces the  story  of  the  Passion,  Christ  sees  judgment 
executed  upon  the  world,  and  the  Prince  of  this 
world  cast  out,  deposed  from  his  rule  over  the  world 
(xii.  81).  Therefore  in  the  First  Epistle  it  can  be 
described  as  the  very  purpose  of  Christ's  manifesta- 
tion to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil  (1  John  iii.  8). 
This  fact,  that  the  dominion  of  Satan  has  been  and 
is  overthrown  by  Christ,  shows  that  he  is  not  a  being 
equal  with  God,  an  anti-God  in  the  sense  of  the 
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strictly  dualistic  systems.  Nevertheless,  John  does 
not  teach,  like  the  Church  theology,  that  the  devil 
is  a  creature  of  God,  and  as  such  was  originally 
good,  and  only  by  a  subsequent  apostasy  became  the 
devil.  Not  only  is  nothing  of  the  kind  anywhere 
indicated,  but  it  is  actually  in  contradiction  with  the 
Johannine  conception  of  Satan,  to  whose  nature 
deceit  and  hatred  belong  from  the  beginning.  Evil 
in  person,  which  is  what  Satan  here  is,  cannot,  in 
fact,  be  thought  of  as  created  by  God.  For  this 
reason  John  has  said  nothing  at  all  about  the  origin 
of  Satan.  He  has  not  theorised  on  this  question, 
any  more  than  on  that  of  the  reason  for  the  God- 
opposing  nature  of  the  world,  which,  nevertheless, 
was  created  by  God  through  the  Logos;  he  takes 
as  his  starting-point  the  manifold  forms  of  evil  in 
the  world,  and  traces  them  back  to  a  single  ruling 
and  causative  principle,  without  inquiring  further 
how  this  principle,  which  is  thought  of  as  a  real 
being,?  is  to  find  a  place  in  the  scheme  of  a  Divine 
creation.  It  is  just  this  judicious  moderation,  which 
in  developing  a  dogmatic  conception  goes  only  so 
far  as  the  need  for  the  interpretation  of  religious 
experience  demands,  while  skilfully  avoiding  the 
dangerous  questions  of  the  systematising  theorist  and 
the  resultant  crop  of  mythological  imaginings,1  which 

1  This  would  not,  it  is  true,  be  the  case  if  in  John  viii.  44  the 
proper  translation  was  "  You  are  of  your  father  the  devil.  When 
he  speaketh  a  lie,  he  speaketh  of  his  own,  for  his  (the  devil's) 
father  also  is  a  liar."  This  is  linguistically  by  no  means  an 
impossible  translation ;  and  if  it  were  correct,  the  Evangelist  would 
be  here  adopting  the  doctrine  of  the  Ophites,  or  Archontics,  or 
Gnostics  in  the  narrower  sense,  according  to  which  the  devil  is 
described  as  the  son  of  the  last  of  the  seven  archons,  Sabaoth  the 
God  of  the  Jews  (Epiphan.,  Hcer.,  xxxviii.  4,  xl.  5).     Against  this 
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distinguishes  the  Johannine  theology  from  heretical 
Gnosticism,  to  which  precisely  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  world,  of  Satan,  and  of  the  two  orders  of  men, 
it  on  the  whole  so  closely  approaches. 

But  the  more  harshly  John  judged  the  general 
nature  of  the  world,  and  the  more  the  actual  evil  in 
it  concentrated  itself,  in  his  view,  into  a  demonic 
kingdom  and  pointed  back  to  the  devil  as  its  father, 
the  less  possible  was  it  for  him  to  include  all  mankind 
without  exception  in  this  judgment.  For  experience, 
after  all,  constantly  shows  exceptions  to  this  rule: 
men  who  love  the  truth,  have  an  inclination  to  good 
and  a  desire  for  the  things  of  God,  and  who  therefore 
believingly  accept  the  Divine  revelation  in  Christ. 
Now  since  John  had  referred  the  general  unrecep- 
tivity  of  the  multitude  to  a  natural  antipathy  to 
the  Divine,  an  affinity  with  the  devil,  he  was  quite 
logical  in  making  the  receptivity  of  the  elect  towards 
good  a  God-related  element  in  their  nature,  due  to 
their  being  originally  the  children  of  God.  He 
speaks  of  men  who  hear  the  voice  of  Christ,  accept 
His  witness,  come  to  the  light  because  they  are  of 
the  truth  and  do  the  truth  (iii.  21,  88;  xviii.  87), 
because  they  are  begotten  of  the  Father  and  taught 
by  the  Father  (vi.  44  f.),  because  they  are  of  God  (viii. 
47),  the  Father's  own  whom  He  has  given  to  the  Son 
to  be  His  own  (xvii.  6  ff.),  the  sheep  whom  the 

interpretation,  which  is  defended  by  Hilgenfeld  (Ev.  und  Briefe 
Johannes,  p.  160  ft.),  there  is  just  one  objection,  namely,  that  it 
seems  necessarily  to  imply  a  radical  rejection  of  the  Old  Testament 
religion  such  as  is  in  other  respects  quite  foreign  to  the  Gospel 
of  John.  Nevertheless,  the  possibility  must  be  left  open  that  in 
viii.  44  the  Evangelist  in  his  anti-Judaic  zeal  made  use  of  a 
conception  current  in  Gnostic  circles  without  reflecting  on  its 
dangerous  doctrinal  consequences. 

VOL.  iv.  12 
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Father  has  given  to  the  Son,  who  know  the  Good 
Shepherd's  voice  and  follow  Him,  who  indeed  belong 
to  Him  as  His  predestined  possession  even  before  they 
are  brought  into  one  flock  (x.  16,  26  ff.),  the  children 
of  God  who  are  at  first  scattered  throughout  the 
world,  but  are  to  be  gathered  by  Christ  into  the  unity 
of  the  Church  (xi.  52).  These  predicates  obviously 
cannot  all  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  effects  of 
the  Christian  revelation,  because  they  profess  to  give 
the  reason  why  some  rather  than  others  display  recep- 
tivity towards  this  revelation,  and  because  in  the  last 
two  passages  it  is  expressly  those  who  are  scattered, 
and  have  still  to  be  brought  together  into  one  flock, 
Le.  to  be  converted  to  Christianity,  who  are  described 
as  the  sheep  of  Christ  and  children  of  God.  In  these 
passages,  therefore,  nothing  else  can  be  meant  than 
a  God-related  natural  endowment  which  belongs  to 
some  men  rather  than  others,  an  original  derivation 
from  God  and  attachment  to  God,  which  as  a  natural 
adaptation  and  predestination  to  Christian  sonship  to 
God,  forms  in  a  sense  the  germ  and  commencement 
of  it,  which  by  the  revelation  in  Christ  is  brought 
to  conscious  and  effective  reality.  John  therefore 
teaches,  like  Philo,  Saturninus,  and  Basilides,  that 
there  are  two  orders  of  men,  the  ungodly  who  are 
sprung  from  the  world  and  its  Prince,  and  are  un- 
receptive  towards  all  that  comes  from  God,  and 
those  who  are  sprung,  not  from  the  world  but  from 
God  (xvii.  16),  who  have  affinity  with  God  and  are 
receptive  towards  things  Divine.  This  doctrine  is 
obviously  remote  from  the  Old  Testament  view, 
according  to  which  the  antitheses  of  ethical  experience 
have  their  ground  in  the  free-will  of  individuals. 
But  it  even  goes  a  step  beyond  the  Pauline  doctrine 
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of  predestination.    If,  according  to  the  latter,  election 
and  reprobation  rest  upon  a  free  Divine  act  of  will, 
for  John,  on  the  other  hand,  it  rests  on  an  originally 
opposite  determination  of  the  two  natures  which  is 
not  effected  by  a  Divine,  any  more  than  by  a  human, 
will-act,  but  is  an  ultimate  necessity  of  nature  which 
does  not  admit  of  further  explanation.     The  doctrine 
itself  may,  however,  be,  at  least  in  part,  explained  by 
the  actual  conditions  of  the  writer's  time,  in  which  the 
opposition  of  the  non- Christian  world  to  Christianity 
intensified  itself  to  such  a  point  that  a  mind  which 
looked  for  principles  behind  phenomena  might  well 
see  in  it  the  opposition  of  the  demonic  nature  to  the 
Divine.     At  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that 
dualism  in  general  (flesh  and  spirit,  higher  and  lower) 
belonged  from  the  first  to  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
Hellenism,  and  even  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  and  in 
Philo  had  received  a  very  decided,  if  not  altogether 
logical,  expression ;  and  that  especially  in  the  Gnosti- 
cism of  the  second  century  it  had  become  the  dominant 
conception,  from  the  influence  of  which  even  the 
thinking  of  the  Church  theologians  of  the  time  could 
not  entirely  free  itself.     At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  Johannine  theology  succeeded  in  excluding  the 
dangerous  practical  inference  from  the  Gnostic  deter- 
minism by  teaching  men  to  recognise  the  marks  of  the 
God-related  nature,  not  in  an  ethically  unfruitful  know- 
ledge (Gnosis)  with  a  tendency  to  moral  indifferentism, 
but  in  true  faith  in  Christ  and  active  love  towards  the 
brethren.    "  The  dualistic  scheme  of  things  is  therefore 
the  same  in  the  two  cases,  but  the  Johannine  criteria 
of  sonship  to  God  (1  John  iii.  10,  19,  20 ;  iv.  2,  6,  13) 
divide  men  on  a  different  system  from  that  of  the 
Gnostic  criteria  of '  spiritual '  manhood  "  (Holtzmann). 
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CHAPTER  X 

The  Logos  and  the  Incarnation 

In  Philo,  mediation  between  the  transcendent  God 
and  the  world  is  effected  partly  by  the  half-personified 
Divine  powers,  partly  by  the  Logos  who  sums  them 
up  within  himself,  who  as  a  "  second  God  "  and  organ 
of  the  primal  God  formed  the  world,  and  is  the  agent 
in  all  Divine  revelation  in  the  world.  The  Gnostics, 
too,  had  from  the  first  interposed  between  the 
Supreme  Deity  and  the  world  a  number  of  semi- 
divine  intermediate  beings,  or  world-ruling  spiritual 
powers.  These  were  originally  conceived  of  as  star- 
spirits,  in  accordance  with  the  Babylonian  mythology, 
but  later,  under  Hellenistic  influence,  they  were 
thought  of  rather  as  hypostatised  powers  of  spirit 
life.  Among  the  number  of  these  "  aeons  "  there  is 
found,  even  in  the  earlier  Schools,  a  Logos,  though 
not,  it  is  true,  as  the  highest  of  them,  and  not  as  the 
maker  of  the  world,  as  in  Philo.  It  must  therefore 
be  left  an  open  question  whether  this  conception  was 
borrowed  by  the  Gnostics  from  Philo's  teaching,  or 
whether  it  perhaps  came  more  directly  from  the  Stoic 
theology,  which  had  made  Hermes,  the  messenger  of 
the  Gods,  into  a  personified  word  of  revelation  or 
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Logos.1  However  that  may  be,  it  is  at  least  certain 
that  the  Logos  is  found  in  the  earlier  Gnostic  systems, 
but  never  plays  a  predominant  part  as  in  John.  He 
is  only  one  among  the  many  intermediate  divine 
beings  or  aeons,  and  not  even  the  highest  of  them, 
for  in  the  systems  of  Basilides,  Cerinthus,  and 
Valentinus  there  stands  above  him  the  Monogenes 
or  Nous,  who  is  his  father.  He  is  neither  the  principle 
of  creation  nor  of  redemption;  his  relation  to  the 
Divine  Soter  (Redeemer)  or  higher  Christ,  is  obscure 
and  vacillating.  Finally,  even  this  redeeming  spirit 
has  no  incarnation  ascribed  to  him.  He  descends, 
indeed,  upon  Jesus,  but  only  to  enter  into  a 
temporary  connection,  not  into  personal  union  with 
Him.  It  is  clear  that  in  this  Gnostic  doctrine  a 
Divine  revelation  in  Jesus  such  as  the  Church  believes 
in,  becomes  quite  problematical.  Both  its  absolute 
truth  and  its  connection  with  the  original  creative 
revelation  and  with  the  historical  revelation  in  the 
Old  Testament — in  fact,  its  historical  and  ethical 
character  in  general — is  here  gravely  jeopardised,  for 
the  transcendental  Saviour-God  might  just  as  well 
have  revealed  Himself  in  some  other  form  as  in 
Jesus ;  the  historical  personality  of  Jesus  is  forced 
aside  by  one  of  the  numerous  Mystery-divinities,  and 
thus  the  peculiar  excellence,  the  absolute  greatness, 
of  Christianity  is  endangered.     This  danger  had  first 

1  This  conjecture  is  naturally  suggested  by  the  statement  of 
Hippolytus  (Pfulosophumena,  v.  7),  to  the  effect  that  the  Naassenes 
worship  one  Cyllenius  under  the  form  of  Hermes  as  the  Rational 
(Aoyios,  v.l.  Aoyos),  adding  *Eppr}s  iari  Aoyos,  ^/ii/vcvs  kv  *<u  Syfuovpyos 
twv  ycyoKoroiv  *<u  ytvofjLcvwv  koX  io-ofUvuv.  Justin,  too  (ApoL,  I.  xxi.), 
says  that  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Logos  of  God,  who  is 
begotten  of  God,  is  the  same  as  when  the  Greeks  call  Hermes  the 
Logos  who  is  sent  by  God  as  messenger. 
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been  recognised  by  Ignatius,  and  he  had  therefore 
passionately  contended  that  the  Divine  being,  whom 
he,  like  the  Gnostics,  presupposed,  had  in  Jesus  become 
truly  man,  had  revealed  Himself  in  human  conditions, 
in  the  flesh,  had  been  truly  born,  had  truly  suffered, 
died,  and  risen  again;  he  therefore  often  speaks  of 
Jesus  as  "our  God,"  ascribes  to  him  pre-existence 
before  the  world-period,  says  that  He  came  forth  from 
the  Father  and  is  united  with  Him;  once  (Ad  Magn., 
viii. )  he  even  calls  Him  "  God's  eternal  Logos  who 
proceeded  forth  out  of  silence."      This  expression 
carries  an  obvious  suggestion  of  Gnostic  terminology 
— and  not  that  of  the  Valentinian  system  only — and 
forms  a  connecting  link  between  it  and  the  language 
of  John.     The  Logos  is  here  the  only  half-personified 
Divine  word  of  revelation  which  followed  on  the  pre- 
ceding non-revelation  or  "silence"  of  God,  but  the 
term  has  not  yet  in  Ignatius  the  fixed  and  exclusive 
significance  of  a  terminus  technicus.     It  is  still  inter- 
changed with  the  more  general  expressions  that  Christ 
is  the  knowledge  (yvSxrtg)  of  God,  the  will  (yw»M?)  of 
the  Father,  the  mouth  (<rr6na)  of  God,  which  cannot 
lie  (Ad  Eph,  xvii.  2,  iii.  2 ;  Ad  Rom.,  viii.  2).    Ignatius 
was,  indeed,  only  concerned  to  maintain  the  human 
reality  of  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  in  Jesus ;  the 
other  and  equally  important  question,  whether  the 
Divine  being  who  was  revealed  in  Jesus  was  only  one 
of  the  many  intermediate  divine  beings,  or  whether 
he  was  the  sole  and  universal  mediator  of  revelation, 
lay  outside  his  horizon. 

This  is  the  point  at  which  John  intervened  with  his 
Logos  doctrine.  He  was  in  agreement  with  all  the 
Gnostic  systems  of  his  time,  Christian  and  Jewish, 
heretical  and  orthodox,  in  holding  that  between  God, 
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who  was  in  Himself  unknowable,  and  the  world, 
there  was  some  kind  of  mediation  by  a  supra- 
mundane  divine  intermediate  being;  but  he  recog- 
nised the  grave  danger  that  out  of  the  plurality  of 
intermediate  beings  which  in  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of 
the  aeons  proceeded  forth,  or  were  begotten,  or 
emanated  from  the  primal  God  and  from  one  another, 
there  would  arise  a  theogonic  and  polytheistic  system 
of  thought  by  which  both  the  cardinal  truth  of  mono- 
theism and  the  absoluteness  of  the  Christian  revelation 
would  be  jeopardised.  Therefore  he  reduced  the 
plurality  of  the  Gnostic  aeons  or  divine  and  spiritual 
beings  into  which  the  Divine  pleroma  was  divided 
to  a  single  mediator  of  the  whole  of  the  revelation  of 
God,  which  began  with  the  creation,  went  through  a 
preliminary  stage  in  pre-Christian  history,  and  came 
to  its  fulfilment  in  the  Person  of  Jesus.  That  he 
chose  for  this  sole  principle  of  revelation  the  name  of 
Logos — which  was  already  current,  indeed,  among  the 
Gnostics,  but  had  not  previously  been  of  paramount 
importance — was  doubtless  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
Philonian  Logos  doctrine,  which  had,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  already  influenced  the  deutero-Pauline  Christo- 
logy  (the  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews,  Colossians,  and 
Ephesians).  In  this  sense  it  may  certainly  be  said 
that  Philo  contributed  to  the  Johannine  Logos 
doctrine,  but  not  in  the  sense  that  it  can  be  explained 
solely  from  Philo.  Its  primary  explanation  is  doubt- 
less to  be  found  in  its  antithesis  to  the  Gnostic 
doctrine  of  the  aeons  and  of  "  Christ,"  as  even  in  early 
times  Irenaeus  clearly  enough  asserted  in  the  passage 
in  Contra  Hcereseis,  III.  xi.  1,  to  which  we  have 
several  times  referred.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  this  antithesis  is  only  partial. 
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John  shared  with  the  Gnostics  the  fundamental  pre- 
supposition, which  was  then  general,  of  the  necessity 
of  a  mediation  between  God  and  the  world  by  an 
intermediate  divine  being,  and  for  that  reason  also 
shared  with  them  (as  Ignatius  did)  the  fundamental 
view  of  Christ  as  a  supra-temporal  Divine  Being.  His 
Christ,  no  less  than  the  Christ  of  the  Gnostics,  is 
construed  from  above  downwards,  not  from  below 
upwards.  He  is  thought  of  according  to  the  Oriental 
conception  of  incarnation,  not  the  Occidental  con- 
ception of  apotheosis.  This  decisive  point  is  so 
unmistakably  established  by  the  Johannine  prologue, 
and  so  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  analogy  of  the 
teaching  of  Ignatius  and  other  Fathers  of  the  second 
century,  that  it  is  almost  unintelligible  how  "  modern  " 
theology  succeeds  in  constantly  ignoring  it  and 
thereby  making  the  understanding  of  the  Johannine 
theology  so  difficult  for  itself.  All  its  violent  inter- 
pretations, all  the  ingenious  attempts  to  force  the 
Johannine  statements  into  line,  at  once  reveal  their 
futility  so  soon  as  the  reader  frankly  places  himself 
at  the  historical  standpoint  of  the  author,  and  keeps 
clearly  before  him  the  author's  anti-Gnostic  purpose, 
as  well  as  the  common  ground  of  Gnostic  presupposi- 
tions, which  he  shared  with  his  adversaries. 

Since  John  assumes  that  the  meaning  of  the  term 
Logos  is  already  known  to  his  readers  he  gives  no 
further  explanation  of  the  why  or  the  wherefore  of 
there  being  a  Logos,  does  not  attempt  in  any  way 
to  explain  His  origin  from  the  Divine  Nature — he 
shuns  the  dangerous  path  of  Gnostic  emanations  and 
theogonies — but  is  content  to  begin  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  Logos  already  was,  at  the  beginning 
(cf.  Gen.  i.  1),  in  fellowship   with    God,  and   was 
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Himself  Divine  in  nature.  These  characteristics  of 
the  Logos — pre-existence,  deity,  personal  distinction 
from,  accompanied  by  closest  fellowship  of  life  with 
God — are  included  for  John  in  the  single  concept  of 
the  "Only-begotten"  (Monogenes)  Son  of  God,  a 
concept  which  he  did  not  himself  form  any  more 
than  that  of  the  Logos,  but  adopted  from  Gnosticism, 
and  therefore  assumes  to  be  already  known.  But 
whereas  Gnostics  like  Basilides,  Cerinthus,  and 
Valentinus  distinguish  the  Logos  from  the  Mono- 
genes  as  the  son  of  the  latter,  for  John,  on  the 
contrary,  the  main  point  is  that  the  Logos  Himself 
is  the  Only-begotten  Son  of  God,  and  therefore  the 
sole  possessor  of  the  whole  fulness  of  the  Divine 
glory,  which  therefore  has  been  completely  revealed 
in  the  incarnate  Logos,  and  has  become  the  object 
of  human  perception  and  experience.  Since  this  is 
the  point  on  which  the  emphasis  lies,  because  it  is 
the  point  on  which  the  religious  interest  is  con- 
centrated, to  which  the  theoretical  presupposition  of 
the  eternal  Divine  being  of  the  Logos  as  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  God  is  meant  to  lead  up,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  this  concept  should  be  first  expressly 
mentioned  here  (i.  14),  where  the  incarnation  of  the 
Logos  is  mentioned.  But  to  conclude  from  this  that 
it  is  not  the  Logos  but  the  man  Jesus  who  is  the 
only-begotten  Son  of  God,  would  be  to  misunderstand 
the  Evangelist  completely.  He  says :  "  We  beheld 
his  glory  (i.e.  that  of  the  Logos  who  dwelt  among 
us  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  flesh),  a  glory  such  as 
belongs  to  the  only-begotten,  coming  to  him  from 
his  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth."  This  glory 
therefore  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  Only-begotten 
as  such,  as  the  sole  heir  of  all  His  Father's  possessions 
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— how,  then,  could  it  first  become  His  after  His 
appearing  in  the  flesh  ?     It  is,  indeed,  only  by  His 
appearing  in  the  flesh  that  it  has  become  visible  and 
communicable  to  us,  but  in  order  to  be  able  to  reveal 
it  to  us  He  must  have  already  had  it  in  Himself ;  and 
He  has  had  it  from  the  beginning,  for  He  was  the 
mediator  to  the  world  of  all  light  and  life  from  the 
very  first.     No  one  could  make  known  the  invisible 
God  except  the  only-begotten  Son,  who  always  lay 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  the  confidant  of  all 
the  Divine  thoughts,  who  has  come  from  above  for 
the  very  purpose  of  making  known  what  He  has 
seen  and  heard  from  the  Father  (i.  18,  iii.  11,  viii.  26). 
The  complete  revelation  made  by  the  historical  Jesus 
therefore  depends  on  His  being  the  incarnate  Logos, 
who  as  the  only-begotten  Son  has  been  with  the 
Father  and  come  from  Him,  and  been  sent  by  Him 
(iii  16  ff.).     To  suppose  that  the  only-begotten  Son 
is  the  product  of  the  incarnation  is  to  cut  the  nerve 
of  the  Johannine  doctrine,  for  the  whole  emphasis  lies 
on  the  fact  that  the  only-begotten  Son  is  the  agent 
implied    by    the    incarnation,    who    only    becomes 
manifest  through  it.     It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the 
full  significance  of  the  Sonship  only  becomes  manifest 
in  the  incarnate  Logos,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  ethico- 
religious  relation  of  Jesus  to  His  Father ;  but  His 
religious  relation  of  Sonship  rests  for  John  upon  the 
primordial  metaphysical  relation  of  Sonship  of  the 
Only-begotten,  upon  His  being  of  the  same  nature 
with  God,  and  upon  His  dependence  as  the  Son  upon 
the    Father.      The  only-begotten   Son  is  eternally 
and  absolutely  that   which    the    children    of   God 
become  in  time  and  only  in  a  certain  measure,  and 
He  therefore  calls  God  His  "own  Father"  (v.  18) 
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in  a  specific  sense  which  is  only  applicable  to 
Himself. 

When  the  Evangelist,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
prologue,  has  sketched  in  a  few  strokes  the  relation 
of  the  Logos  to  God,  he  goes  on  immediately  to 
speak  of  his  relation  to  the  world  and  to  mankind — 
"All  things  were  made  through  him,  and  without 
him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made" — a 
statement  which  is  clearly  directed  against  the 
Gnostic  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  material 
world  by  the  demiurge  or  the  archons.  In  addition, 
the  tacit  reservation  is  suggested  that  there  are  some 
uncreated  beings  (Satan  and  his  comrades)  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  portion  of  the  world  which  was 
created  through  the  Logos,  for,  as  we  have  remarked 
above,  John  can  hardly  have  held  the  devil  to  be  one 
of  the  creatures  of  the  Logos.  Here  the  dualism 
which  was  so  deeply  ingrained  in  the  thought  and 
feeling  of  that  period  makes  itself  felt  and  disturbs 
the  symmetry  of  the  "  logical "  picture  of  the  world. 
Even  the  Church  has  never  succeeded  in  interpreting 
the  obstinate  irrationality  of  experience  without  the 
introduction  of  a  Satan ;  and  if  it  sought  to  reconcile 
his  existence  with  the  Divine  creation  by  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  fall  of  an  angel  created  good,  one 
cannot,  in  truth,  count  it  a  defect  in  our  Evangelist 
that  he  has  dispensed  with  so  naive  an  expedient 

It  was  possible  for  the  Logos  to  be  the  mediator  of 
creation,  because  "  in  him  was  life  "  (verse  4).  The 
word  is  to  be  understood  here  in  the  widest  sense  as 
the  power  of  self-affirmation  and  self-realisation  in 
general ;  it  receives  later  its  more  definite  content  in 
connection  with  the  communication  of  life  which 
belongs  to  the  saving  work  of  the  incarnate  Logos- 
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Christ.  How  the  possession  of  life  by  the  Logos  is 
to  be  understood  is  clear  from  v.  26.  "  As  the  Father 
has  life  in  himself,  so  has  he  given  unto  the  Son 
to  have  life  in  himself."  God  is  the  absolute, 
independent,  original  source  of  life,  but  through  Him 
the  Son  or  Logos  has  become  the  sole  source  of  life 
for  the  world.  He  is  therefore  the  organ,  the  channel 
of  all  the  life-giving  powers  of  the  Deity  which  flow 
down  to  the  world.  Philo  taught  exactly  the  same 
thing  about  the  Logos,  and  the  deutero-Pauline 
theology  taught  the  same  thing  about  the  pre-existent 
Christ.  Following  in  the  steps  of  both  these,  John 
has  transcended  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  the  creation 
of  the  material  world  by  inferior  powers,  and  that 
was  a  great  gain  for  the  Christian  view  of  the  world, 
for  by  so  doing  he  discredited  the  principle  of 
ascetic  spiritualism  and  world-negating  asceticism  and 
secured  for  the  Christian  spirit  the  right  and  the 
power  to  overcome  and  re-mould  the  real  world. 
At  the  same  time  he  provided  a  basis  for  a  primordial 
natural  revelation,  which  is  the  indispensable  comple- 
ment of  every  positive  historical  revelation.  For 
"  the  life  [of  the  Logos]  was  the  light  of  men "  and 
the  Logos  is  called  "the  light  that  lighteth  every  man" 
(verses  4,  9).  The  mediator  of  life  in  the  natural 
world  is  also  the  principle  of  the  rational  mental  and 
spiritual  life  of  men.  Their  rational  nature  and  all 
that  goes  with  it,  such  as  the  consciousness  of  God 
and  the  conscience,  is,  according  to  this,  a  general 
preparatory  revelation  of  the  same  Divine  Principle 
which  revealed  itself  in  history  in  the  various  forms 
of  prophetic  inspiration,  and  finally  in  Christ,  as  the 
fulness  of  mercy  and  truth.  From  this  results  the 
important  conclusion  that  the  historical  revelation 
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cannot  stand  in  contradiction  with  the  natural 
revelation  in  reason  and  conscience,  but  must  attach 
itself  thereto.  This  thought  was  also  a  great  gain 
for  the  Christian  conception  of  the  world.  It  cut 
at  the  roots  of  the  abstract  Gnostic  supernaturalism 
and  mystic  irrationalism,  and  established  the  rights 
of  a  rational  conception,  confirmation,  and  defence  of 
Christianity.  How  the  Apologists  immediately  after 
John  set  themselves  to  follow  up  this  line  of  thought 
we  shall  see  later. 

The  work  of  revelation  carried  on  by  the  pre-existent 
Logos  in  pre-Christian  times  is  referred  to  by  John 
in  only  a  few  passages  (viii.  56,  xii.  41),  but  these 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  dating  back  of  the 
revelation  of  Christ  into  pre-Christian  times  answered 
to  a  practical  need  of  the  Church — that  of  appropriat- 
ing the  Old  Testament  as  a  source  of  revelation  and 
interpreting  it  in  a  Christian  sense.  This  Christian- 
ising  of  the  Old  Testament  is  carried  out  by  John 
with  a  thoroughness  which  is  only  surpassed  by 
Barnabas.1  Its  whole  significance  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  it  witnessed  in  advance  to  Christ  (v.  89). 
Even  Moses  had  written  of  Christ ;  so  that  those  who 
really  believed  his  writings  must  logically  also  believe 
Christ's  words  (v.  46  f.).  The  Old  Testament  is 
therefore  the  word  of  God  in  so  far  as  it  contains  a 
prophecy  of  the  New,  a  Christianity  before  Christ. 
As  for  the  Jewish  Law,  however,  that  is  spoken  of 
as  a  thing  wholly  indifferent  to  the  author  and  his 
readers  (x.  84,  xv.  25).  It  is  contrasted  in  i.  17 
with  the  grace  and  truth  which  have  come  to  us  in 
Christ,  and  its  incapacity  to  give  life  and  healing 
is  made,  in  the  allegorical  narratives  of  the  marriage 

1  For  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  see  below. — Translator. 
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at  Cana  and  of  the  healing  of  the  lame  man  at  the 
pool  of  Bethesda,  the  foil  to  the  beneficent  power 
which  resides  in  Christ's  word.  Of  the  teachers  of 
the  Law,  moreover,  it  is  said  that  they  are  hirelings, 
nay,  out-and-out  thieves  and  robbers,  who,  without 
receiving  a  Divine  call,  have  arrogated  to  themselves 
authority  over  the  flock  of  God  (x.  8  ff.).  When, 
finally,  practical  Judaism,  boasting  of  its  Abrahamic 
descent  and  hardening  itself  in  its  unbelief  towards 
Christ,  is  accused  of  descent  from  the  devil  (viii.  44), 
that  exactly  recalls  Barnabas,  who  explains  the  carnal 
mind  of  the  Jews  as  the  consequence  of  demonic 
deception.  Nevertheless,  the  precipice  of  the  Gnostic 
dualism,  of  which  Barnabas  goes  dangerously  near  the 
edge,  is  avoided,  and  the  historical  connection  of  Chris- 
tianity with  the  Jewish  religion  is  firmly  maintained. 
Although  even  the  worship  of  the  Jewish  Temple  is  as 
transitory  a  thing  as  the  Samaritan  worship  on  Mount 
Gcrizim,  yet  salvation  is  of  the  Jews,  since  they  have 
the  advantage,  as  compared  with  the  heathen,  of 
possessing  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  of  revela- 
tion (iv.  21  f.).  The  apparent  inconsistency  of  this 
statement  with  the  other,  that  no  one  before  Christ 
had  known  God,  finds  its  explanation  in  the  previously 
mentioned  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  to 
Christ,  since  they  owed  all  their  prophetic  recognition 
of  truth  solely  to  being  enlightened  by  the  revealing 
work  of  the  pre-existent  Logos. 

But  all  such  pre-Christian  knowledge  of  truth  is 
oly  like  the  twilight  of  dawn,  which  precedes  the 
sing  of  the  sun.  The  light  of  the  Logos  first  fully 
awned  upon  the  world  by  his  incarnation  in  Jesus 
hrist.  "The  Logos  became  flesh" — this  declara- 
on  separates  the  Christian  Evangelist  not  only  from 
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the  Jewish  philosopher  Philo,  who  never  conceived 
of  an  appearance  of  the  Logos  in  a  particular  person, 
much  less  of  his  becoming  flesh,  but  also  from  the 
heretical  Gnostics,  who  represented  the  Divine 
redemptive  Spirit  either  as  revealing  himself  only  in 
the  semblance  of  a  human  body  (Saturninus,  the 
Ophites,  Valentinus,  Marcion),  or  else  as  only 
temporarily  connecting  himself  with  the  man  Jesus — 
(Basilides,  Cerinthus).  In  combating  this  docetic 
doctrine  of  Christ,  John's  immediate  predecessor  had 
been  Ignatius.  The  purpose  of  both  was  essentially 
the  same — to  establish  the  doctrine  that  the  Divine 
Being,  whom  both  presuppose,  had  really  become  man, 
and  therefore  that  the  Divine  and  the  human  side 
were  completely  united  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Redeemer. 
But  whereas  Ignatius  was  content  to  use  for  this  the 
vague  popular  expressions  that  the  Logos  had  come 
in  the  flesh,  had  been  a  bearer  of  the  flesh,  had  been 
born  of  Mary,  was  Son  of  Man  as  well  as  Son  of  God, 
fleshly  and  spiritual,  born  and  unborn,  visible  and 
invisible,  impassible  and  suffering,1  it  was  reserved 
for  John  to  embody  this  thought  in  the  bold,  precise 
and  striking  formula,  "  the  Logos  became  flesh  "  (<rap% 
iyevrro),  that  is  to  say,  a  corporeal  human  being  with 
a  body  of  material  flesh  such  as  belongs  to  men,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  heavenly  spiritual  beings.2 
How,  exactly,  in  detail  the  Evangelist  represented 
to  himself  the  passing  of  the  Logos  from  the  heavenly 

1  Ad  Eph.,  VII.  xix.  xx. ;  Ad  Smyrn.,  iv.,  v. ;  Ad  Pofyc,  iii.  Cf. 
Polyc,  Ad  Phil.  vii.  1,2  John  7,  1  John  iv.  2 :  h  vapid  ikrjkvOiwai, 
ikrjkvOora,  ipxopcvoy,  ycvo/icvov — the  standing  formulae  of  the  anti- 
docetic  polemic. 

8  Cf.  the  exactly  corresponding  phrase  in  2  Clement  ix. :  <5v  fxh> 
t6  trpCrrov  irvcu/ia,  iycvtro  crdp£  #ccu  ovrcos  rjfxas  l*aAc<rcv. 
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to  the  earthly  mode  of  existence  can  only  be  conjec- 
tured, with  more  or  less  probability,  from  analogies 
elsewhere.  The  appearance  of  a  higher  spiritual  being 
in  an  earthly  (human,  or  even  animal)  body  is,  in  its 
general  form,  one  of  the  most  widely  current  ideas  in 
the  history  of  religion  from  the  earliest  times ;  but  in 
the  more  precise  conception  of  "incarnation"  the 
three  following  main  forms  may  be  distinguished, 
which  are  all  represented  in  the  Gnostic  Christologies : 
(1)  A  spiritual  being  changes  itself  into  a  visible 
form  for  the  sake  of  temporarily  appearing  and  acting 
among  men,  providing  itself  ad  hoc,  by  a  miraculous 
act,  with  a  body,  the  reality  of  which — just  because 
it  is  the  result  of  a  magical  act  —  is  always  pro- 
blematical, though  it  can  also  be  conceived  as  quite 
material.  This  is  the  character  of  all  the  theophanies 
and  angelophanies  of  the  myths,  both  heathen  and 
Biblical.  It  was  on  this  analogy  that  the  strict 
Docetists  thought  of  the  appearance  of  the  redemptive 
Spirit  in  a  human  form  which  was  more  or  less  illusory, 
and  in  any  case  was  not  the  product  of  a  human 
birth.  (2)  A  pre-existing  spiritual  being  enters  as  the 
soul  into  the  incipient  body  (embryo)  of  an  earthly 
living  creature  (man  or  animal),  and  remains  during 
the  lifetime  of  this  body  its  sole  principle  of  spirit- 
life,  completely  subject  to  all  the  natural  conditions 
of  the  earthly  creature  into  which  it  has  entered  from 
birth  to  death.  This  is  the  case  in  all  the  widely 
current  conceptions  of  transmigration  of  souls, 
whether  in  the  form  of  the  re-incorporation  of  the 
souls  of  those  who  have  previously  died,  or  of  the 
descent  of  the  human  souls  who  are  to  dwell  on  earth 
out  of  a  heavenly  pre-existent  state.  It  was  on  the 
lines    of  this    last    conception    that    the    Elkesaite 
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Gnostics  represented  the  true  prophetic  spirit  as  in- 
corporating itself  in  Adam  and  various  other  Old 
Testament  figures,  and  then  finally  in  Christ  (exactly 
on  the  analogy  of  the  Avatars  of  Buddha).  (3)  A 
spiritual  being  takes  possession  of  a  hitherto  normal 
adult  man  by  entering  into  his  body,  dwelling  in  it 
temporarily  or  permanently,  and  using  the  limbs 
and  senses  of  the  man  as  its  organs,  in  such  fashion 
that  the  proper  ego  of  the  man  is  thrust  aside,  and 
if  not  exactly  eliminated,  is  nevertheless  completely 
subjected  to  the  spirit  which  has  taken  possession  of 
the  man.  This  is  the  widely-current  conception  of 
a  man's  being  possessed,  or  filled  or  moved,  by  an 
overmastering  power,  whether  it  be  a  good  or  an  evil 
spirit ;  in  the  latter  case  the  indwelling  of  the  spirit 
manifests  itself  as  holy  enthusiasm,  in  the  former  as 
the  malady  of  demonic  possession.  It  was  on  the 
lines  of  this  conception  that  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  Jesus  at  His  baptism  was  thought  of  even 
in  the  primitive  Christian  community  (cf.  the 
Synoptic  narrative  of  the  Baptism) ;  while,  moreover, 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  yet  thought  of  as  a  personal 
Being  descending  from  a  previous  state  of  individual 
pre-existence,  but  as  a  general  Divine  power  of 
supernatural  action.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
systems  of  Basilides  and  Cerinthus  it  was  the  pre- 
existent  Christ-Spirit  which  descended  upon  Jesus 
at  His  baptism,  out  of  the  heavenly  Pleroma,  and 
remained  in  Him  until  near  His  death,  but  flew  back 
before  the  Passion  to  the  Pleroma ;  a  theory  which  is 
to  be  understood  as  a  first  attempt  to  mediate  between 
docetism  proper  (Saturninus)  and  the  Church's  belief 
regarding  Christ  (v.  sup.,  p.  157).  If  now  we  ask,  on 
the  lines  of  which  of  these  types  of  incarnation  John 

VOL.  IV,  J3 
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conceived  the  "  becoming  flesh "  of  the  Logos,  the 
choice  lies,  as  it  seems  to  me,  between  (2)  and  (3). 
For  (1)  is  excluded  by  the  fact  that  John  makes 
Jesus  speak  of  His  having  been  born  (xviii.  87),  and 
makes  the  Jews  speak  of  His  father  and  mother 
(vi.  42),  and  that  he  expressly  emphasises  the  reality 
of  the  death  of  Jesus  (xix.  85) ;  so  that  the  purely 
docetic  conception  of  an  illusory  humanity  of  Jesus 
is  as  definitely  repudiated  by  John  as  by  Ignatius. 
Accordingly  we  have  only  to  ask:  Did  John  think 
of  the  incarnation  in  such  a  way  that  Jesus  was  born 
as  the  incarnate  Logos,  and  therefore  that  the  Logos 
entered  into  the  embryonic  body  of  Jesus  as  its  soul 
and  remained  until  His  death  its  only  life  principle, 
the  subject  of  all  His  physical,  psychic,  and  mental 
states,  of  all  that  He  did  and  suffered  ?  Or  did  John 
think  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  as  only  taking 
place  in  the  course  of  Jesus'  life,  and  if  so,  then  no 
doubt  at  the  moment  when  (at  the  Baptism,  which  he 
passes  over  in  silence)  the  Baptist  saw  the  Spirit 
descending  upon  Him  like  a  dove  and  abiding  upon 
Him  ?  Either  is  possible  in  itself,  and  in  view  of  the 
analogies  elsewhere.  The  first  follows  the  analogy 
of  the  entering  of  pre-existent  souls  into  bodies ;  the 
second  that  of  the  taking  possession  of  men  by  an 
indwelling  spirit  which  rules  in  him  alongside  of,  and 
above,  his  own  natural  ego.  In  favour  of  the  former, 
it  may  be  urged  that  it  is  more  exactly  in  accordance 
with  the  formula  "  the  Logos  became  flesh,"  if  before 
the  birth  of  Jesus  He  transformed  Himself  into  the 
soul  of  the  incipient  fleshly  body,  so  that  this  was 
from  the  first,  and  exclusively,  only  the  human 
organism  informed  by  the  Divine  Logos.  This  view 
is,  however,  attended  with  some  difficulties.     Was  it 
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possible  for  the  Logos  to  transform  himself  into  the 
soul  of  a  child  without  emptying  himself  of  the  very 
content  of  his  Divine  nature  ?  But  John  never  hints 
at  a  self-emptying  of  the  Logos,  but  makes  him 
dwell  in  all  the  fulness  of  His  glory  in  the  tabernacle 
of  the  body  (i.  14).  Further,  the  question  arises :  Is 
it  probable  that  John  thought  of  the  Divine  Logos 
as  the  sole  principle  of  life  in  Jesus,  the  subject  of 
all  the  bodily  and  psychic  conditions  of  which  he 
frequently  makes  mention  ?  And  again,  if  the  Logos 
was  incarnated  in  Jesus  from  the  first,  why  did  He 
need  yet  another  descent  of  the  Spirit  upon  Him  at 
His  baptism?  Could  the  Person  of  the  Logos,  in 
which  from  the  beginning  all  light  and  life  were  in- 
cluded, need — or  be  in  any  way  capable  of  receiving 
— an  increase  of  its  Divine  life-powers  by  an  influx 
of  the  Spirit  coming  from  without  ?  And  why  has 
John  so  expressly  emphasised  the  fact  that  the  Spirit 
which  then  descended  upon  Jesus  abode  upon  Him, 
unless  he  saw  in  this  event  the  beginning  of  the  life- 
long union  of  the  Divine  principle  with  the  person  of 
Jesus,  that  is  to  say,  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  ? 
The  objection  that  it  is  not,  after  all,  the  descent  of 
the  Logos,  but  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  spoken  of  on 
this  occasion,  can  hardly  be  considered  a  decisive 
argument  against  this  view.  It  must  be  taken  into 
account  that  a  definite  distinction  between  the  Logos, 
or  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  such  as  later  became  fixed  in 
the  Trinitarian  doctrine  of  the  Church,  was  not  yet 
firmly  grasped  by  the  teachers  of  the  second  century. 
The  Roman  Hermas  goes  so  far  as  to  describe  the 
Spirit  as  the  original  Son  of  God;  the  Egyptian 
author  of  2  Clement  does  not  hesitate  to  describe  the 
Spirit  as  the  subject  of  the  incarnation  (v.  sup.,  p.  191, 
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note) ;  Ignatius  sometimes  speaks  in  general  terms  of 
the  human  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus,  sometimes 
contrasts  the  Divine  and  human  sides  in  the  Son  of 
Man  as  the  spiritual  and  corporeal;  and  Tertullian 
does  the  same.  On  these  analogies  we  have  no  right 
to  expect  in  John  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
Logos  and  the  Spirit  in  relation  to  the  person  of 
Christ.  (How  matters  stand  in  regard  to  the  •«  Holy 
Spirit"  or  Paraclete  bestowed  by  Jesus  upon  His 
disciples  is  another  question,  which  will  fall  to  be  dis- 
cussed later.)  But  if  this  is  so,  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  us  from  assuming  that  John  understood  by 
the  descent  of  the  Spirit  upon  Jesus  at  His  baptism 
— the  term  "Spirit"  was  prescribed  to  him  by  the 
Gospel  tradition — exactly  the  same  event  which  he 
describes  earlier  as  the  becoming  flesh  of  the  Logos 
in  Jesus,  and  later  (Hi.  84)  as  the  bestowal  of  the 
Spirit  without  measure  or  limit  upon  the  envoy  of 
God.1  If,  now,  we  recall  again  that  both  Basilides 
and  Cerinthus  made  the  divine  redemptive  spirit 
descend  upon  Jesus  at  His  baptism,  and  remain 
united  with  Him  until  shortly  before  His  death,  we 
cannot  refuse  to  recognise  that  the  Johannine  doctrine 
of  Christ  approaches  very  closely  to  that  Gnostic 
doctrine.  What  distinguishes  between  them  is,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  higher  spirit  which  is  there 
united  with  Jesus  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  divine 
intermediate  beings,  whereas  here  it  is  the  only- 
begotten  Son  and  sole  mediator  of  revelation,  the 
Logos,  who  includes  within  Himself  every  divine 
Spirit ;  and  in  the  second  place,  that  for  the  Gnostics 
the  union  is  a  separable  one  and  is  dissolved  again 

1  This  view  is  also  defended  by  Hilgenfeld,  Ev.  und  Br.  Joh.y 
p.  254  f.,  and  Reville,  Le  iv.  Ev.9  p.  255  f. 
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before  the  death  of  Jesus,  while  here  it  is  an  in- 
separable one,  subsisting  through  death  and  beyond 
it  This  distinction  might  be  overlooked  by  simple 
Christians  like  the  "Alogi,"  who  could  therefore 
ascribe  the  Gospel  to  Cerinthus  as  its  author.  But 
in  truth  it  portends  nothing  less  than  the  overthrow 
of  the  Gnostic  dualism  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Church's  conception  of  God-Manhood,  the  profound 
truth  of  which,  and  its  central  significance  for 
Christianity,  must  not  be  underestimated  because 
it  has  to  be  admitted  that  it  was  first  formed  by  the 
aid  of  Gnostic  supernaturalistic  presuppositions,  and 
limited  solely  to  the  person  of  Jesus. 

The  view  here  given  of  the  Johannine  doctrine  of 
the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  in  Jesus  will  receive 
further  confirmation,  as  we  proceed,  in  all  the  Johan- 
nine statements  regarding  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ 
the  Redeemer.  We  have  to  keep  in  view  throughout 
the  two  equally  essential  aspects;  the  Redeemer  to 
whom  the  Gospel  history  refers  is,  according  to  John, 
on  the  one  hand  the  incarnate  Logos,  and,  as  such, 
the  subject  of  superhuman,  divine  predicates ;  on  the 
other  hand,  He  is  the  man  Jesus  who  is  subject  to 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  human  life,  and  from  the 
religious  point  of  view  is  the  perfect  pattern  for 
Christians  as  children  of  God.  That  the  two  aspects 
are  not  brought  into  complete  unity  was  to  be  ex- 
pected k  priori,  and  appears  in  many  vacillations  and 
inconsistencies.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  the  author's  special  purpose  to  picture  the  inter- 
play of  the  Divine  and  human  in  the  unity  of  the 
personal  life  of  Christ,  which  is  Divine  in  essence, 
human  in  manifestation.  Indeed,  we  may  go  further, 
and   say  that  the  author  of  this  "Church-Gnostic" 
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gospel,  which  aimed  at  overthrowing  the  abstract 
dualistic  Gnosticism,  had  chiefly  at  heart  the  true 
manhood  of  Christ,  and  that  therefore  no  account  of 
the  Johannine  Christology  which  minimised  this  side 
of  it  would  be  correct.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
human,  ethical  life  of  the  Redeemer  always  in  John 
has  as  its  basis  the  unquestioned  presupposition  that 
in  Him  the  metaphysical  Divine  nature  of  the  Logos 
is  incarnated.  To  eliminate  this  presupposition,  by 
a  forced  exegesis,  from  the  clear  statements  of  the 
author,  simply  because  it  is  uncongenial  to  modern 
thought,  is  a  method  of  dealing  with  it  which  cannot 
be  adopted  by  the  unprejudiced  historian.  The  more 
fully  modern  theology  in  its  endeavour  to  read  back 
its  own  dogmas  into  primitive  Christianity  yields  to 
this  fatal  tendency  to  rationalise,  the  more  clearly  will 
it  be  the  duty  of  a  strictly  historical  presentation  of 
the  Johannine  Christology  to  take  as  its  starting- 
point  the  Divine  aspect  of  the  incarnate  Logos- 
Christ. 

At  the  outset  it  must  be  laid  down  that  the  Logos 
after  His  incarnation  remains  the  same  ego  with  the 
same  Divine  characteristics  as  before  it,  is  conscious 
of  this  selfhood,  and  gives  clear  expression  to  this 
super-human  self-consciousness.  In  the  solemn  prayer 
in  John  xvii.  Christ  twice  speaks  of  the  glory 
which  He  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was 
(verse  5),  which  was  given  Him  by  His  Father  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world  (verse  24).  To  the  Jews 
he  says  in  viii.  58 :  "  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am  " ; 
that  is  to  say,  My  personal  existence  goes  back 
beyond  Abraham.  Further,  Jesus  repeatedly  speaks 
of  having  come  forth  from  the  Father,  of  having 
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come  down  from  heaven,  and  contrasts  with  that 
His  going  to  the  Father,  His  ascending  where  He 
was  before,  His  ascending  to  heaven  (iii.  13 ;  vi.  38, 
38,  42,  51,  62 ;  viii.  42,  xiii.  3,  xvi.  27  f.),  expressions 
which  can  only  be  understood  of  movement  in  space, 
and  therefore  involve  a  consciousness  on  the  part 
of  Christ  of  having  come  forth  from  a  state  of 
heavenly  pre-existence.  These  same  passages  also 
make  it  clear  that  the  reason  why  the  pre-existence 
of  Christ  is  of  such  extreme  importance  to  the 
Evangelist  is  that  it  is  the  basis  of  His  unique  know- 
ledge of  Divine  things,  which  He  has  personally 
heard  and  seen  in  the  presence  of  the  Father  (iii.  11, 31 
ff.,  viii.  38  ff.).  That  is  a  conception  which  was  widely 
current  in  the  Gnostic  and  Mystery  systems  of  the 
time,  viz.  that  the  secrets  of  the  other  world  could 
only  be  made  known  by  a  being  derived  from  those 
higher  regions.  John  shared  this  conception,  but  gave 
it  a  new  content ;  for  the  magic  formulas  by  which 
the  spiritual  powers  are  to  be  mastered,  the  pass- 
word by  which  the  heavenly  gates  are  to  be  opened, 
he  substitutes  the  words  of  eternal  life,  the  revela- 
tion of  the  name  (nature  and  will)  of  the  Father,  and 
the  promise  of  the  dwellings  that  are  prepared  in 
the  Father's  presence.  But  it  is  not  only  of  heavenly 
things  that  the  Johannine  Christ  possesses  a  unique 
knowledge;  in  relation  to  other  things  also  He  has 
a  supernatural  knowledge  which  comes  very  near  to 
Divine  omniscience.  He  knows  from  the  first  His 
"hour,"  i.e.  the  predestined  time  of  His  sufferings 
and  death,  and  also  from  the  first  knows  the  traitor, 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  He  greets  Simon  at  His  first 
meeting  with  him  as  the  Rock-disciple,  and,  before 
his  meeting  with   him,  has  recognised  Nicodemus 
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under  the  fig-tree  (by  a  mysterious  kind  of  second 
sight)  as  a  disciple  without  guile;  in  short,  "He 
needed  not  that  any  should  testify  to  him  concerning 
men,  for  he  knew  of  himself  what  was  in  the  man " 
(ii.  25),  for  which  reason  Peter  can  say  to  Him, 
"  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things ;  thou  knowest  that 
I  love  thee  "  (xxi.  17). 

And  His  power  is  as  unlimited  as  His  knowledge. 
His  work  is  constantly  to  do  the  works  which  the 
Father  has  given  to  Him,  shown  to  Him,  committed 
to  Him.  He  does  the  Father's  works,  just  as  He 
speaks  His  words,  as  the  selfless  organ  of  the  Father, 
who  works  in  Him  and  through  Him.  And  it  is 
just  because  He  is  properly  only  the  channel  through 
which  omnipotence  works  that  he  possesses  an  ab- 
solutely supernatural  wonder-working  power.  The 
Johannine  miracles  go  far  beyond  those  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels ;  they  are  no  longer  psychologically 
explained  exhibitions  of  the  Saviour's  love,  which  is 
strong  through  faith,  but  "  signs,"  means  of  making 
known  the  Divine  glory,  the  world-ruling  might  of 
the  only-begotten  Son  of  God.  Since  the  Father 
has  given  Him  to  have  life  in  Himself  (v.  26),  and 
the  life  is  the  light  of  men  (i.  4,  viii.  12),  He  can  give 
sight  to  the  man  born  blind,  and  recall  to  life  Lazarus, 
who  has  already  lain  four  days  in  the  grave,  a  prey 
to  corruption  (ix.,  xi.).  Even  His  own  resurrection 
is  not  a  being  raised  from  the  dead ;  it  is  His  own 
act — He  Himself  again  takes  possession  of  life,  as 
He  has  freely  laid  it  down  (x.  17  f.).  In  virtue  of 
this  possession  of  Divine  attributes,  which  belong  to 
Him  as  the  incarnate  Divine  Logos,  the  Johannine 
Christ  can  ascribe  to  Himself  unity  with  the  Father 
in  a  sense  which  goes  far  beyond  the  religious  union 
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with  God  of  the  other  children  of  God,  because 
it  rests  not  on  a  purely  ethical  but  also  upon  a 
metaphysical  community  of  nature  with  God  (x.  80, 
83,  v.  18).  He  can  even  speak  of  Himself  as  the 
visible  manifestation  of  God,  as  a  true  theophany 
(xiv.  9  f.).  This  self- witness  to  His  unique  Divine 
Sonship  and  essential  Deity  is  the  touchstone  both 
for  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  and  for  the  faith  of  the 
disciples :  for  the  former  the  ground  of  their  accusa- 
tion of  blasphemy  and  of  their  deadly  hatred  (v.  18, 
x.  81  if.,  xix.  7) ;  for  the  latter  the  ground  of  the  be- 
lieving confession  "  My  Lord  and  my  God  "  (xx.  28), 
a  confession  in  which  the  Jewish  Messiah  of  the 
primitive  Christian  community  is  exalted  into  the 
Saviour-God  of  the  new  world-religion,  or,  rather, 
the  latter  is  substituted  for  the  former. 

But  now  for  the  other  side !  The  same  Redeemer 
who  as  the  incarnate  Logos  is  true  God  is  also  as 
Jesus,  in  whom  the  Logos  dwelt,  true  man.  While 
he  allows  Himself  to  be  worshipped  as  God,  and 
claims  for  Himself  equal  honour  with  God  (xx.  28, 
v.  28),  He,  on  the  other  hand,  calls  Himself  a  man 
who  has  spoken  the  truth  (viii.  40),  and  knows 
Himself  to  be  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Judgment  because  He  is  "  a  Son  of  man  "  (v.  27) 
and  speaks  of  God  as  His,  as  well  as  His  disciples', 
Father  and  God  (xx.  17).  The  true  humanity  of 
Jesus  is  implied  above  all  by  His  birth  as  the  child  of 
human  parents.  John  not  only  makes  no  mention  of 
a  supernatural  birth  from  the  Virgin,  but  clearly 
excludes  it,  because  he  makes  not  only  the  Jews  but 
also  the  believing  disciple  Philip  speak  of  Joseph  as 
the  father  of  Jesus,  without  giving  any  indication 
that  this  opinion  is  incorrect  (vi.  42,  i.  45).    No  doubt, 
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when  the  Jews,  in  opposition  to  the  higher  claims  of 
Jesus,  appeal  to  their  knowledge  of  His  earthly  origin, 
He  replies  that  they  judge  after  the  flesh  and  do  not 
know  His  higher  origin  from  Him  who  has  sent 
Him,  who  is  true,  even  from  God  (vii.  28  f.,  viii. 
14  f.).  But  the  effect  of  that  is  not  to  describe  the 
Jews'  knowledge  of  the  human  parentage  of  Jesus  as 
incorrect,  only  as  incomplete,  superficial,  and  one- 
sided, since  in  recognising  His  human  side  they 
overlook  His  higher  side.  For  John,  Christ's  Divine 
mission  and  heavenly  origin  and  His  natural  birth 
from  human  parents  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  any 
more  than  the  Divine  and  the  human  which  meet  in 
the  one  person  of  the  Redeemer ;  as  the  Logos  He 
has  come  from  God  and  from  heaven  and  is  God's 
Son ;  as  the  man  Jesus  he  is  also  the  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary.  The  supernatural  in  the  Person  of  Jesus 
was  put  so  far  beyond  doubt  by  the  incarnation  of 
the  Logos  in  Him,  that  no  further  need  was  felt  to 
refer  the  bodily  life  of  Jesus  to  a  supernatural  origin. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  left  an  open  question 
whether  John  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
legend  of  the  supernatural  birth  or  whether  he  pur- 
posely ignored  it :  either  is  possible.1 

As  He  was  naturally  born,  so,  in  the  course  of  His 
earthly  life,  Jesus  was  subject  to  the  natural  human 
conditions  of  existence.  He  feels  hunger  and  thirst 
and  weariness  (iv.  6-9),  and  weeps  at  the  grave  of 
His  friend  Lazarus  (xi.  35) ;  in  face  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  decisive  hour  He  is  troubled  in  soul 
by  the  apprehension  of  death  (xii.  27),  and  is  troubled 
in   spirit  at  the  thought  of  the  traitor   (xiii.   21), 

1  Cf.  Holtzmann,  N.  Tie.  TheoL,  ii.  417-420,  426;  R^ville,  Le  w. 
Ev.t  p.  131  f. ;  Grill,  Entstehung  des  iv.  Ev.,  i.  330. 
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though,  in  contrast  with  this,  His  emotion  at  the 
grave  of  Lazarus  is  represented  as  a  voluntary 
"troubling  of  himself "  (xi.  38 — erapafrv  iavrov),  while 
the  "raging  in  spirit"  on  the  same  occasion 
(eve/3 piMo-aro  r£  innd/tan)  perhaps  points  to  an  inner 
struggle  between  the  Divine  impassivity  of  spirit  and 
the  human  emotion  of  soul.  In  any  case,  these 
numerous  passages  leave  us  in  no  doubt  that  in  the 
Johannine  Christ  "  the  human  life  of  the  soul  is  never 
entirely  swamped  in  the  sea  of  the  Logos  idea" 
(Holtzmann).  And  this  implies  that,  despite  the 
mystic  oneness  of  Jesus  with  the  Logos,  and  with 
God,  who  abides  in  Him  and  does  His  (the  Father's) 
works  (xiv.  10),  it  is  possible  to  assert  of  Him  a  free 
ethical  relation  of  obedience  and  love  to  the  Father, 
which  is  related  to  human  piety  and  morality  as  its 
analogue  and  pattern.  To  do  the  will  of  Him  who 
sent  Him  is  His  "  meat "  (iv.  84),  the  strength  and 
the  substance  of  His  life.  He  does  nothing  of 
Himself,  but  as  the  Father  has  taught  Him,  so  He 
speaks,  and  therefore  He  knows  that  He  who  sent 
Him  is  with  Him  and  has  not  left  Him  alone, 
because  He  always  does  only  what  is  well-pleasing  to 
Him  (viii.  28  f.)..  It  is  because  He  has  kept  the 
commandments  of  His  Father  that  He  abides  in 
possession  of  His  love,  and  experiences  the  fulness  of 
joy  which  His  followers  shall  also  share  if  they  abide 
in  His  love  and  keep  His  commandments  (xv.  9  ff.). 
Because  He  has  completed  the  work  which  the 
Father  has  committed  to  Him,  of  glorifying  the 
Father  upon  earth,  He  can  pray  that  the  Father  may 
now  glorify  Him  with  the  glory  which  He  had  with 
Him  before  the  world  was  (xvii.  4  f.).  These 
passages  show  us  how  John  thought  of  the  Divine 
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and  human  sides  in  Christ  as  in  personal  unity.  The 
consciousness  of  the  incarnate  Logos  of  His  prim- 
ordial existence  with  the  Father,  in  possession  of  His 
love  and  glory,  forms,  it  is  true,  the  constant  pre- 
supposition of  all  His  words  and  actions;  but  this 
transcendental  background  does  not  abolish,  but  is 
actually  the  cause  of,  the  perfect,  free  self-surrender 
of  the  Son  to  the  Father  in  obedience  and  love.  In 
this  ethico-religious  relation  of  Sonship  of  the  earthly 
Redeemer  and  pattern  of  the  children  of  God,  the 
essential  oneness  with  God  of  the  eternal  Son  or  Logos 
finds  its  temporal  manifestation  and  human  realisation. 
Thus  John  has  not  only  transformed  Philo's  abstract 
metaphysical  conception  of  the  Logos  into  a  concrete 
ethico-religious  ideal  figure,  of  the  most  precious 
content  and  the  most  potent  influence,  but  has  also 
overcome  the  phantasmal  docetism  and  the  fantastic 
Christological  speculations  of  Gnosticism.  He  has 
so  united  the  historical  Christ  pictured  in  the  Gospel 
tradition  with  the  Savour-deity  of  the  Gnostic 
mysticism  that  the  latter  receives  from  the  former 
historical  and  ethical  concreteness,  while  the  former 
receives  from  the  latter  universality  and  theological 
depth.  The  redemptive  Spirit  of  the  Gnostics  had 
descended  out  of  the  pleroma  of  Deity  into  the 
earthly  world,  without  really  becoming  man;  the 
Messiah  of  the  Gospel  tradition  had  risen  in  the 
faith  of  the  Church  to  a  heavenly  quasi-deity,  without 
really  becoming  God :  the  Johannine  Logos  Christ- 
ology  is  the  first  and  fundamental  synthesis  of  this 
twofold  movement — towards  the  incarnation  of  God 
and  the  apotheosis  of  man.  His  Christ  is  both 
equally :  the  "  Son  of  God,"  the  God- Logos  who  has 
become  man ;  the  "  Son  of  Man,"  the  man  Jesus  who 
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has  become  God.  The  former  is  the  line  of  thought 
which  is  set  forth  at  the  beginning  in  the  prologue, 
the  permanent  validity  of  which  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  again  and  again  recalled  in  the  course  of  the 
Gospel ;  the  latter  is  the  predominating  point  of  view 
in  the  historical  narrative,  where  naturally  the  subject 
who  acts  and  speaks  in  human  fashion  is  more  promi- 
nent; and  for  this  reason  even  the  term  logos  is 
no  longer  used  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  prologue, 
but  only  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  spoken  word. 
But  to  conclude  from  this  that  the  thought  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  Logos  which  occupies  so  prominent 
a  place  in  the  prologue  is  forgotten  or  negated  in  the 
remainder  of  the  Gospel,  would  be,  in  view  of  all  that 
has  been  urged  above,  the  most  complete  misunder- 
standing of  the  authors  purpose.  Literary  tact,  if  it 
were  nothing  else,  but  still  more  the  necessary  respect 
for  the  Gospel  tradition,  would  prevent  him  from 
actually  putting  this  Gnostic  term  into  the  mouth 
of  Jesus.1 

Even  in  the  anti-Jewish  apologetic  and  polemic  of 
the  Evangelist  these  two  conceptions,  that  of  incarna- 
tion and  that  of  apotheosis,  are  both  made  use  of  in 
turn.  Sometimes  the  Jews,  who  see  in  Jesus  only 
the  son  of  Joseph,  are  referred  to  His  higher  origin 
from  God  and  from  heaven,  and  to  His  having 
existed  before  Abraham  (vii.  28,  viii.  42,  58 ;  iii.  13) ; 
sometimes  their   accusation  of  blasphemy  is  refuted 

1  It  has  justly  been  pointed  out  that  in  Philo  also  the  word 
logos,  in  addition  to  its  technical  use  for  the  metaphysical  inter- 
mediate being,  occurs  a  vast  number  of  times  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  "word"  or  "speech,"  a  double  sense  which  can  be  naturally 
explained  from  the  genesis  of  Philo's  Logos-doctrine  (v.  sup.,  iii. 
50  ff.),  from  a  combination  of  the  religious  idea  of  the  word  of 
revelation  with  the  philosophical  idea  of  the  world-reason. 
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by  recalling  that  even  in  Scripture  men  to  whom  the 
word  of  God  came  are  called  Gods ;  how  much  more 
might  He  whom  the  Father  had  consecrated  and 
sent  into  the  world,  call  Himself  the  Son  of  God  ? 
(x.  85  f.).  Here  sonship  to  God  seems  to  be  con- 
ceived as  an  exalted  dignity,  after  the  analogy  of  the 
apotheosis  of  rulers  and  heroes;  and  this  mode  of 
regarding  the  matter,  which  took  as  its  point  of 
departure  the  man  Jesus,  was  of  course  in  the  contro- 
versy with  the  Jews  the  most  obvious  and  the  best 
adapted  to  the  end  in  view.  But  that  this  is  not  the 
whole,  but  only  one  side  of  the  Johannine  doctrine  of 
Christ,  is— quite  apart  from  the  prologue— very  in- 
structively shown  by  the  passage  in  iii.  18  f.,  where  it 
is  said  that  to  go  up  to  heaven  has  never  been  possible 
to  any  other  but  one — to  Him,  namely,  who  came 
down  from  heaven,  the  Son  of  Man,  who  is  essentially 
at  home  in  heaven,  and  for  that  very  reason  is  destined 
to  be  exalted  to  be  the  heavenly  deliverer  of  all  who 
believe.  Here  is  expressed  with  admirable  clearness 
the  mutual  relation  of  the  two  conceptions.  The 
exaltation  of  the  man  Jesus  to  be  the  heavenly  Lord 
and  Saviour,  which  lies  in  the  conception  of  the  Son 
of  Man,  has  for  its  necessary  presupposition  the 
coming  down  from  heaven  of  the  "  Son  of  God,"  or 
Divine  Logos,  who  has  been  incarnated  in  Him. 
From  this  it  is  clear  that  any  account  of  the  Johannine 
Christology  which  suppresses  or  sets  aside  one  or 
other  of  these  two  aspects,  destroys  the  very  essence 
of  his  doctrine,  the  great  historical  significance  of 
which  consists  precisely  in  the  fact  that  it  combines 
into  a  unity  the  Oriental  conception  of  the  incarnation 
of  the  Divine  in  man  with  the  Occidental  conception 
of   the    apotheosis    of   the  human.     If    "modern" 
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theology  finds  an  attraction  only  in  the  latter  train  ot 
thought,  the  deification  of  the  man  Jesus,  that  is  a 
matter  of  taste  about  which  there  is  no  use  in  dis- 
puting, but  I  find  it  hard  to  understand  how  anyone 
can  imagine  that  in  this  way  he  has  got  rid  of  the 
primitive  supernaturalism  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ — 
as  if  the  deification  of  a  man  were  any  easier  to 
conceive  than  the  incarnation  of  God  I  The  only 
result,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  abandon  the  true  kernel 
of  the  Church's  central  idea  of  God-Manhood,  with- 
out really  getting  rid  of  the  supernatural  form  of  it 
which  belongs  to  those  ancient  times.  Would  it  not 
perhaps  be  better  to  abandon  this  form,  and  instead 
to  endeavour  to  retain,  and  therefore,  first  of  all,  to 
understand,  that  kernel?  As  we  cannot  here  enter 
further  into  these  questions,  I  should  like  first  to 
suggest  for  consideration  the  following  point — Was 
not  John  fundamentally  right  in  his  tenet  that  no  one 
can  raise  himself  to  the  sphere  of  the  Divine  who 
does  not  originate  from  the  Divine  ?  Does  not  this 
follow  from  the  general  law  that  no  one  can  become 
anything  which  he  is  not  already  by  the  constitution 
of  his  nature  ?  If,  therefore,  sonship  to  God  is  the 
ideal  which  man  is  bidden  to  attain  (Matt.  v.  45),  must 
it  not  also  be  the  presupposition  of  his  capacity  to 
attain  it,  and,  consequently,  the  ultimate  principle  of 
his  nature  as  man  ?  May  it  not  be,  therefore,  that 
the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  in  Jesus,  and  the 
apotheosis  of  Jesus  which  is  thereby  rendered  possible, 
may  finally  come  to  be  for  us  simply  the  dogmatic 
embodiment  of  the  universal  truth  that  man  is  essen- 
tially an  incarnation  of  the  Divine  Logos,  and  is 
therefore  enabled  and  destined  to  raise  himself  to  a 
perfection,  freedom,  and  blessedness  like  God's  ? 
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CHAPTER  XI 

The  Work  of  Christ 

The  life-work  of  the  incarnate  Logos  consists  in 
the  constant  revelation  of  His  nature  as  Son  of  God, 
and  therefore  also  the  nature  of  the  Father,  with 
whom  He  is  one.  His  action,  in  word  and  deed  and 
suffering,  is  just  as  much  the  natural  and  free  outflow 
of  His  own  Divine  nature  as  it  is  the  fulfilment  of 
the  will  and  commandment  of  the  Father  who  has 
sent  Him:  the  one  in  and  with  the  other.  Since 
He  is  the  perfect  organ  and  visible  manifestation 
of  God,  all  that  He  says  is  God's  word  and  all  that 
He  does  is  God's  work.  Having  the  Divine  in  Him 
as  its  basis,  it  has  the  effect  of  communicating  His 
Divine  light  and  life  to  men  who  can  receive  it, 
who  are  thereby  taken  up  along  with  Him  into  His 
intimate  fellowship  with  God.  By  this  teaching 
John  provides  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  Pauline 
doctrine  of  redemption.  Salvation  is  not  here  based, 
as  in  Paul,  solely  upon  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus;  the  whole  life  of  Jesus  is  throughout  a 
saving  work,  and  His  whole  Person  is  a  means  of 
salvation  given  by  God  to  the  world,  a  bread  of  life 
that  comes  from  heaven.     It  was  for  the  faith  of  the 
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Church  a  pressing  need  that  the  onesidedness  of 
Paulinism,  which  so  frankly  ignored  the  earthly  life 
of  Jesus  and  attached  itself  solely  to  the  exalted 
Lord,  "  who  is  Spirit,"  should  be  corrected,  and  that 
this  ideal  Christ  of  theological  speculation  should  be 
supplemented  by  the  concrete,  pattern  life  of  this 
earthly  Saviour. 

A  beginning  in  this  direction  had  already  been 
made  in  the  earlier  deutero-Pauline  writings,  in  the 
stronger  emphasis  upon  the  ethical  value  of  the  life 
and  suffering  of  Jesus  which  is  to  be  noticed  in  First 
Peter  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews  and  Ephesians. 
But  this  correction  and  extension  of  Paulinism  is 
first  consistently  carried  through  in  the  Gospel  of 
John,  since  here  the  living  Spirit  of  the  Son  of  God, 
which  Paul  represents  as  only  coming  into  operation 
after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  is  operative  through- 
out the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  from  the  very  beginning, 
making  all  the  activities  of  His  life  into  saving 
acts  and  means  of  grace.  Thus  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  which  through  the  influence  of  Paul  and  of 
Gnosticism  had  been  directed  to  the  transcendental 
heavenly  world,  returned  again  from  this  lofty  height 
to  its  starting-point,  the  living  figure  of  the  historical 
Jesus,  and  thus  the  circle  was  completed  which  in 
the  Church's  doctrine  of  redemption  unites  the 
heavenly  with  the  earthly. 

Coming  to  particulars,  the  work  of  Christ  is  the 
communication  of  light  and  life,  which  He  essentially 
is.  The  light-giving  revelation  of  truth  is  in  John 
of  special  importance,  more  so  than  in  Paul,  but  in 
harmony  with  the  deutero-Pauline  Epistles  to  the 
Colossians  and  Ephesians.  Christ  is  here  the  mediator 
of  redemption,  not  so  much  in  the  sense  that  by  His 
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death  God's  redemptive  purpose  was  fulfilled,  but 
rather  because  He  made  known  to  the  world  God's 
will  of  love.  He  is  the  ambassador  of  God,  who 
revealed  to  the  company  of  his  disciples  (xvii.  4  if.) 
the  Father's  name,  with  all  the  saving  truth  which 
is  included  in  this  name ;  as  the  Son  who  has  come 
from  above,  who  shares  the  Divine  confidence,  has 
lain  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  and  has  heard  and 
seen  heavenly  things,  He  has  initiated  us  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  higher  world  and  the  Divine  nature 
which  are  hidden  from  every  earthly  being  (i.  18,  iii. 
11  ff.,  viii.  38  ff.).  These  statements,  which  are  to 
be  taken  in  their  natural  meaning,  and  not  rational- 
ised into  agreement  with  modern  ideas,  show  clearly 
exactly  how  the  transcendental  background  of  the 
Hellenistic  Christ  served  the  purpose  of  making 
Christianity  appear  the  true  fulfilment  of  what  was 
sought  in  the  heathen  Mysteries,  as  the  satisfaction, 
that  is,  of  the  hitherto  unsatisfied  longing  for  the 
disclosure  of  the  mysterious  other  world,  the  world  of 
the  Divine.  That  this  constituted  a  special  point 
of  attraction,  particularly  to  the  cultured  classes  of 
the  Gentile  and  Hellenistic- Jewish  world  of  the  time, 
is  not  open  to  doubt,  and  is  indeed  indicated  by 
the  Evangelist  when  he  represents  the  discourse  in 
question  as  having  been  addressed  to  Nicodemus,  a 
representative  of  the  wise  men  of  this  world. 

But  Christ  is  not  merely  the  witness  to  the  truth, 
making  it  known  by  His  spoken  teaching.  He 
also  Himself  is  the  truth,  which  has  come  to  us 
through  Him  (i.  18,  xiv.  6),  for  He  represents  in 
Himself,  in  His  whole  personality,  the  nature  of  the 
Father  in  a  faithful  image,  so  that  He  can  say  of 
Himself,   "He  that  seeth  me,  seeth   the  Father" 
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(xiv.  9).  The  truth  of  God  has  in  Christ  become  for 
the  world  the  visible  reality  of  a  personal  life.  Ac- 
cordingly, He  is  the  light  of  the  world,  in  following 
whom  men  shall  have  the  light  of  life  (via.  12),  i.e. 
have  it  for  their  own  in  an  inner  enlightenment; 
and  of  this  the  healing  of  the  blind  man  is  a 
symbolical  example. 

As  the  personal  revelation  of  the  truth  of  God,  He 
is  also  the  source  of  the  life  which  comes  from  God, 
the  bread  of  life,  or  the  manna  from  heaven,  the 
water  of  life  which  quenches  all  the  thirst  of  the  soul ; 
and  the  life  which  He  gives  is  to  be  understood  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word,  comprehending  within  itself 
various  elements.  He  gives  life  and  full  satisfaction,1 
i.e.  a  completely  satisfying  blessedness  (x.  10).  This 
consists  in  the  experience  of  a  peace  such  as  the  world 
cannot  give,  because  it  is  based  upon  the  certainty 
that  the  world  and  its  cares  are  overcome  by  Christ 
for  all  who  are  His  (xiv.  27,  xvi.  33).  And  this 
is  accompanied  by  perfect  joy,  perfect  because  it  is 
secure  of  the  hearing  of  all  its  petitions  in  Jesus' 
name,  because  of  the  love  of  God  (xvi.  22  iff.). 
Moreover,  the  life  which  Christ  bestows  is  not  merely 
a  life  of  blessedness,  but  a  life  of  moral  power.  The 
Son  makes  men  truly  free,  that  is,  from  slavery  to  sin 
and  to  self-delusion ;  He  causes  the  power  of  fruit- 
bearing  to  pass  into  His  followers,  as  the  vine  to  its 
branches ;  without  Him  a  man  can  do  nothing  of  true 
worth,  with  Him  he  bears  fruit  that  abides;  the 
Spirit  that  goes  forth  from  Him  becomes  in  His 
followers  a  well-spring,  the  life-giving  power  of  which 
streams  forth  and  never  ceases  to  produce  its  effects 
to  all  eternity  (viii.  36,  xv.  4  f.,  vii.  38  f.).     This  free 

1  Cf.  R.  V.,  margin. — Translator. 
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and  blessed  life  is  also,  finally,  eternal  life,  a  life  which 
essentially  belongs,  not  to  the  region  of  earthly 
transiency,  but  to  that  of  heavenly  reality,  and  is 
therefore  above  the  chances  and  changes  of  the  earthly, 
above  death  and  the  grave.  John  includes  in  the  term 
"  eternal  life  "  not  only  the  future  life  but  an  already 
present  life  which  is  qualitatively  perfect,  which 
possesses  the  power  of  maintaining  itself  indissolubly, 
and  of  unlimited  satisfaction  in  itself,  because  it  is  of 
God  and  consists  of  knowledge  of  and  fellowship  with 
God  (xvii.  8).  This  life  the  believer  already  possesses, 
in  virtue  of  his  faith,  which  unites  him  with  Christ 
and  God  ;  he  has  already  passed  over  from  death  into 
life,  and  the  hour  is  not  only  coming,  but  now  is, 
when  even  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son 
of  God,  and  live  (v.  24  f.).  Moreover,  this  inner 
perfectness  of  eternal  life  shows  itself  also  in  its 
victorious  power  over  bodily  death.  He  who  lives  by 
faith  will  never  die,  for  he  will  remain  alive  even  if  he 
(physically)  dies ;  and  this  eternal  life,  which  is  already 
inwardly  present,  will  be  perfected  in  the  future,  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  in  this  sense  Christ  is 
called  "the  resurrection  and  the  life"  (xi.  25  f.),  as 
being  the  ground  and  pledge  of  a  life  which  has  now 
begun  in  faith  and  will  be  perfected  in  the  resurrection ; 
and  of  this  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  is  the  symbol. 
Christ  is  the  giver  of  life  even  by  His  word,  which 
is  spirit  and  life  (vi.  63),  because  it  has  both  these  as 
its  content  and  its  effect,  but  He  only  becomes  so  in 
the  fullest  sense  by  overcoming  death  in  His  own 
person  and  making  it  the  means  of  life.  In  John,  as 
in  Paul,  the  death  of  Christ  has  a  special  significance 
for  His  saving  work,  but  for  a  different  reason.  It 
is  not  a  vicarious  expiation  of  the  guilt  of  sin  and  the 
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curse  of  the  law — these  conceptions  were  remote 
from  John's  whole  trend  of  thought.  For  this  juristic 
theory,  derived  from  the  Pharisaic  theology,  he 
substituted  a  doctrine  more  in  accordance  with  the 
Hellenistic  consciousness,  a  doctrine  in  which  two 
aspects  may  be  distinguished,  a  moral  and  a  mystical. 
The  death  of  Christ  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  highest 
proof  of  His  love  for  His  followers ;  as  the  Good 
Shepherd  He  gives  up  His  life  for  His  sheep;  in 
order  to  save  them  from  the  menacing  power  of  the 
world  and  its  prince,  he  offered  Himself,  as  in  times 
of  desperate  need  kings  and  heroes  have  offered 
themselves  to  save  their  armies  or  their  people 
(x.  11,  15,  18).  This  ethical  self-offering  of  heroic 
love  brought  his  followers  salvation,  because  the 
power  of  the  Evil  One  exhausted  and  broke  itself 
upon  Christ.  His  voluntary  surrendering  of  Himself 
to  death  completed  the  victory  over  the  Prince  of 
this  World,  so  that  henceforth  he  can  have  no  hold 
over  the  Church  of  Christ ;  accordingly,  as  the  hour 
of  His  Passion  approaches,  Christ  sees  judgment 
executed  upon  the  world,  and  the  prince  of  this 
world  being  cast  out,  that  is  to  say,  despoiled  of  his 
dominion  over  the  world  (xii.  81).1  But  inasmuch 
a^  the  death  of  Christ  was  the  highest  proof  of  His 
love  and  obedience,  the  victorious  overcoming  of  the 

1  This  relation  of  the  death  of  Christ  to  the  overcoming  of  the 
devil  is  not  found  in  the  genuine  Pauline  letters,  but  only  in  the 
probably  deutero- Pauline  and  anti-Gnostic  passage  Col.  ii.  15. 
This  conception  certainly  originated  in  Gnostic  circles,  and  is 
ultimately  connected  with  the  widely  current  myth  of  the  over- 
coming of  Hades  and  the  powers  of  death  by  the  descent  to  Hades 
of  a  victorious  Divine  hero.  But  what  a  profound  ethical  version 
our  Evangelist  has  succeeded  in  giving  of  this  traditional  heathen- 
Gnostic  idea ! 
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God-opposing  world-power  and  the  fulfilment  of  His 
life  task,  the  glorifying  of  the  Father  upon  earth,  it 
was  also  at  the  same  time  the  means  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  glorifying  and  exaltation  of  Christ  Himself. 
It  is  not  under  the  aspect  of  the  uttermost  self- 
humiliation  (Phil.  ii.  7)  that  John  regards  the  death 
of  Christ,  but  under  that  of  "  exaltation,"  for  in  it  the 
Son  of  God  laid  aside  the  humble  fleshly  garb  in 
which  He  had  appeared  on  earth  and  returned  to  the 
heavenly  glory  which  He  possessed  from  the  begin-* 
ning  (xii.  23,  28,  82;  xvii.  5).  As  His  death  was 
not  the  undergoing  of  a  fate  imposed  upon  Him,  but 
a  free  self-surrender  of  His  life,  so  His  victory  over 
death  does  not  consist  in  being  raised  from  the 
dead  by  Divine  omnipotence,  but  in  a  self-effected 
resumption  of  that  life  of  which  He  had  never  ceased 
to  be  the  independent  possessor  (x.  17  f.).  And  this 
new  life  manifests  itself  at  once  in  His  effectual 
power  of  blessing,  which  is  as  much  greater  than  His 
power  when  on  earth  as  the  glorified  Jesus  is  higher 
than  the  earthly.  This  mystical  power  of  the  death 
and  exaltation  of  Christ  to  secure  blessing  for  the 
Church  is  expressed  under  various  forms.  It  finds 
its  most  general  expression  in  the  illustration  of  the 
corn  of  wheat  which  must  fall  into  the  earth  and 
die  in  order  that  it  may  bear  much  fruit  (xii.  24). 
As  the  hidden  life-power  in  the  seed-corn  is  released 
by  its  dying  in  the  earth,  and  becomes  fruitful,  so  the 
power  of  the  Divine  life  which  is  hidden  and  confined 
in  the  earthly  person  of  Jesus  is  freed  by  His  death 
from  the  limiting  form  of  its  manifestation  in  an 
individual  human  existence,  so  that  it  can  now  really 
act  with  the  irresistible  power  of  a  spiritual  force  in 
giving  life  and  bearing  fruit. 
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This  intensified  influence  of  the  exalted  Christ  is 
more  particularly  represented  either  as  the  sending 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  to  glorify  Him  in  His 
followers  and  to  carry  on  His  work,  or  as  the  coming 
again  of  Christ  Himself  in  order  to  take  up  His 
permanent  dwelling  in  his  followers.  The  sayings 
about  the  return  of  Christ  and  the  coming  of  the 
Spirit  (xiv.  16-23,  xvi.  18-22)  are  highly  characteristic 
of  John :  they  waver  in  intentional  vagueness  between 
the  personal  coming  and  visible  appearance  of  the 
risen  Christ  and  His  invisible  coming  in  the  per- 
manent and  inward  presence  of  the  Spirit.  Alongside 
of  these  two  forms  of  the  coming  again  there  is  no 
room  left  for  that  third  form  towards  which  the  hope 
of  the  primitive  Christian  community  was  directed, 
that  of  the  visible  Parousia,  introducing  a  permanent 
earthly  presence  of  Christ.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  resolved 
into  these  two  forms,  for  its  two  factors,  the  visible 
return  and  the  abiding  presence,  are  exactly  repre- 
sented in  those  two  aspects  of  the  Johannine 
conception  of  the  return — in  the  visible  appearance 
of  the  risen  Christ  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  abiding 
presence  of  His  Spirit  on  the  other.  But  the  reason 
that  John  can  so  closely  unite  these  two  aspects  in 
the  single  conception  of  the  return,  is  that  for  him 
the  coming  of  the  Spirit  is  most  closely  connected, 
both  in  time  and  substance,  and  in  fact  almost 
coincides,  with  the  glorifying  of  Christ  which  takes 
place  through  His  death  and  resurrection.  The 
Spirit  is  the  new  form  in  which  the  Divine  life, 
hitherto  confined  to  the  Person  of  Christ,  streams 
forth  from  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord  and  com- 
municates itself  to  His  followers  as  their  own  inner 
possession;  as  is  symbolised  in  the  allegorical  inci- 
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dents  in  xix.  84  and  xx.  22,  and  more  distinctly 
taught  in  xii.  24  and  vii.  89.  Since,  therefore,  the 
death  of  Christ  was  a  sacrificial  act  of  His  holy  love, 
by  means  of  which  the  Holy  Spirit  became  the 
possession  of  His  followers,  it  is  described  in  xvii.  19 
as  a  consecratory  offering  of  Christ  by  Himself,  to 
the  end  that  His  followers  may  be  consecrated  in 
truth.  It  exercises  a  purifying  and  sanctifying  influ- 
ence by  filling  believers  with  Christ's  holy  Spirit  of 
love,  in  virtue  of  which  they  feel  themselves  to  be  the 
children  of  God,  purified  from  sin,  consecrated  to  God, 
and  partaking  in  the  love  of  the  Father  (xvii.  19-28). 
It  is  this  purifying  power  of  the  death  of  Christ 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  pictorial  expression  about 
the  "  lamb  of  God  which  beareth  away  the  sin  of  the 
world"  (i.  29).  What  is  meant  is  not  so  much  the 
expiation  of  the  guilt  of  sin  as  the  bearing  away,  the 
doing  away  with  sin  itself,  that  is  to  say,  the  morally 
purifying  and  religiously  consecrating — in  short,  the 
sanctifying — influence  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  the 
consecratory  offering  of  holy  love.1 

1  In  1  John  ii.  2  and  iv.  10  Christ  is  called  the  propitiation 
QXao-fws)  for  our  sins  and  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  Here,  there- 
fore, the  thought  which  is  lacking  in  the  Gospel  of  the  expiation  of 
sin  (!Aa<7K€o-0ai),  or  the  cancelling  of  guilt  through  a  vicarious  work 
of  Christ,  is  again  taken  up  from  the  Pauline  theology ;  and,  indeed, 
the  "  forgiveness  of  sin  "  (i.  9)  is  here  more  prominent  than  in  the 
Gospel,  though  always  combined  with  moral  purification  from  sin 
(i.  7,  9 ;  iii-  5).  This  is  one  of  the  numerous  differences  of  teaching 
between  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistle  in  which  the  closer  relation  of 
the  author  of  the  Epistles  to  the  beliefs  of  the  Christian  community 
may  be  recognised. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

The  Holy  Spirit 

The  work  of. Christ  on  earth  is  continued  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  as  "the  other  Paraclete,"  i.e. 
advocate,  takes  the  place  of  Christ,  The  term 
Paraclete  is  taken  by  the  Evangelist  from  Phiio,  in 
whose  writings  the  Logos  is  often  so  described.  That 
in  John  also  Christ  is  thought  of  as  the  first,  in  fact, 
"  the  "  Paraclete  (as  He  is  expressly  called  in  1  John 
ii.  1 )  follows  not  only  from  the  whole  conception  of  His 
position  as  the  mediator  who  represents  the  community 
of  believers  and  makes  intercession  for  them,  but 
from  the  very  designation  of  the  Spirit  as  the  other 
Paraclete.  John  the  Evangelist,  however,  expressly 
reserved  this  name  for  the  Holy  Spirit  working  in  the 
Christian  community,  in  order  to  mark  the  distinction 
between  Him  and  the  exalted  Christ.  The  Holy 
Spirit,  therefore,  takes  a  more  definite  position  than 
in  earlier  theology  as  a  third  Divine  "subject" 
alongside  of  the  Father  and  Son.  Even  here,  it  is 
true,  He  sometimes  alternates  with  the  Father  and 
Son  as  if  identified  with  them,  seeing  that  in  chapters 
xiv.  and  xvi.  the  return  of  Christ  and  the  coming  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  dissolve  into  one  another,  and  the 
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indwelling  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart  into  that  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son ;  while  the  metaphors  of  water 
or  breath  seem  to  point  rather  to  an  impersonal  force 
than  to  a  personal  being.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  conception  of  the  independent  personality  of  the 
Spirit  in  distinction  to  the  Father  and  the  Son 
certainly  predominates  in  John.  He  is  said  to  be 
sent  by  the  Son  or  the  Father,  or  goes  forth  from  the 
Father  at  the  request  of  the  Son ;  He  glorifies  the 
Son,  takes  that  which  is  His  and  makes  it  known  to  the 
disciples,  guides  them  into  all  truth,  convinces  the 
world— in  short,  He  is  the  independent  successor  to  the 
work  of  Christ,  or  "the  Christ  who  reproduces  Himself 
in  His  followers  "  (Holtzmann).  In  this  independent 
position  given  to  the  Spirit  we  see  the  traces  in  John, 
as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  of  the  enhanced  self- 
consciousness  of  the  Church  which  no  longer  merely 
looks  forward  to  the  coming  of  the  heavenly  Messiah 
but  feels  itself  to  be  in  the  present  the  earthly  vessel 
filled  with  the  Divine  Spirit,  in  a  certain  sense  the 
permanent  continuation  of  the  incarnation  of  the 
Logos  in  Jesus.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that 
the  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Father  and  the  Son  is 
not  yet  that  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
but  comes  nearer  to  that  of  the  Montanists.  For  when 
it  is  said  in  iii.  34  that  God  gives  the  Spirit  without 
limitation  to  Him  whom  He  has  sent,  and  in  vii.  89 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  (as  an  independent  Principle)  was 
not  yet  present  because  (so  long  as)  Christ  was  not 
yet  glorified ;  and  when,  finally,  the  symbols  of  the 
blood  and  water  are  interpreted  as  the  issuing  forth 
of  the  Spirit  from  the  death  of  Christ  (xix.  34),  the 
conception  on  which  all  this  is  based  is,  doubtless, 
that  the  Spirit  first  passed  from  the  Father  to  the 
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Son,  and  remained,  as  it  were,  confined  in  Him  until 
His  death,  and  only  then  proceeded  forth  from  Him 
as  an  independent  entity  and  the  organ  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  so  that  now  the  same  relation  which 
before  had  subsisted  only  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son  began  to  exist  between  the  Son  and  Spirit — 
a  mode  of  conception  which  has  a  close  affinity  with 
Tertullian's  theory  of  the  monorchia  per  gradus 
decurrens. 

The  Spirit,  therefore,  since  the  departure  of  Christ 
from  the  earth,  stands  in  exactly  the  same  relation  to 
Him  as  from  the  beginning  the  Son  held  to  the 
Father,  that  of  a  personally  distinct,  but  in  His  being 
and  work  absolutely  dependent,  organ,  selfless  in  the 
perfection  of  its  service.  As  the  Son  has  glorified 
the  Father  upon  earth,  so  the  Spirit  in  turn  glorifies 
the  Son;  as  the  Son  is  sent  by  the  Father  and 
proceeds  forth  from  Him,  so  the  Spirit  is  sent  by  the 
Son ;  as  the  Son  does  not  speak  of  Himself  but  has 
received  all  that  is  His  from  the  Father,  so  the  Spirit 
does  not  speak  of  Himself,  but  takes  His  testimony 
from  that  which  belongs  to  the  Son  (xvii.  4,  7  f. ;  cf. 
xvi.  7,  18  If.).  As  Christ's  work  on  earth  con- 
sisted in  revealing  truth  and  communicating  life,  so 
the  permanent  activity  of  the  Spirit  also  consists  in 
this.  But  the  permanent  revealing  activity  of  the 
Spirit  goes  beyond  the  revelation  of  the  Son  in- 
carnated in  Jesus,  which  was  limited  both  in  point  of 
time  and  of  content.  The  Son  could  not  as  yet  say 
all  that  He  had  to  say,  because  the  disciples  had  not 
yet  the  capacity  to  receive  it;  therefore  it  is  good 
for  them  that  He  should  go  away  and  send  the 
Spirit,  who  will  finally  lead  them  into  all  truth 
(xvi.  7,  12  f.).     This  thought  of  a  revelation  of  the 
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Spirit  going  beyond  the  historical  beginning  and 
advancing  to  perfection,  is  a  point  which  John  has 
in  common  with  Gnosticism  and  Montanism — and 
therefore  with  the  progressive  tendencies  of  his 
century;  but  in  contradistinction  to  them  he  keeps 
within  the  lines  of  the  Church's  faith  by  expressly 
emphasising  the  essential  unity  and  harmony  of  the 
permanent  revelation  of  the  Spirit  with  that  of  the 
historical  Christ.  The  Spirit  takes  the  matter  of  His 
revelation  from  what  belongs  to  Christ,  and  by  this 
means  glorifies  Christ  (xvi.  13  ff.).  He  therefore 
does  not  give  an  essentially  new  revelation,  but  only 
the  further  interpretation  and  development  of  the 
revelation  already  given  in  Christ,  the  essential 
completeness  of  which  is  firmly  held  by  John  (cf. 
i.  17).  As  the  revelation  of  the  truth  in  Jesus  was 
of  savipg  virtue  only  for  those  who  were  receptive, 
those  who  were  "  of  the  truth,"  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  became  an  occasion  of  judgment  for  the  un- 
receptive  world,  .whose  blindness  and  hatred  of  truth 
was  intensified  and  brought  to  a  crisis  by  it,  thus  in 
fact  becoming  a  judgment  upon  it,  so  also  the  revela- 
tion given  by  the  Spirit  to  the  Church  has  as  its  reverse 
side  a  judgment  upon  the  world.  This  consists,  ac- 
cording to  xvi.  8-11,  in  the  fact  that  He  convinces  the 
world  of  sin,  which  is  made  manifest  in  its  obstinate 
unbelief  in  Christ;  of  the  righteousness  or  holy 
nature  of  Christ,  which  is  made  manifest  in  His 
going  to  the  Father,  since  that  sets  the  seal  on  His 
Divine  mission ;  and  finally,  of  judgment,  which  is 
manifested  in  the  defeat  of  the  prince  of  this  world, 
since  the  return  to  the  Father,  or  "exaltation"  of 
Christ,  is  at  the  same  time  the  fulfilment  of  the 
decisive  judgment  upon  the  devil  or  ruler  of  the 
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world  (xii.  81).  The  judgment  upon  the  world 
which  the  primitive  Christian  community  looked  for 
at  the  future  coming  of  the  Messiah  is  regarded  by 
the  Hellenistic  Evangelist  as  already  fulfilled  in  the 
fact  that  Christ,  by  His  death  and  by  His  being 
glorified  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Church,  had  been  proved 
to  be  the  Holy  One  of  God  and  the  victorious 
Conqueror  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

Man's  Response  to  the  Divine  Revelation 

The  effect  of  the  revelation  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Spirit  is  therefore  twofold :  in  some,  faith  and  life ; 
in  others,  unbelief  and  death  in  sin.  The  decision 
of  this  point  does  not,  according  to  John,  reside  in  the 
free  choice  of  men.  While  faith  is  for  Paul  the  effect 
of  the  call  through  the  word,  in  which  the  Divine 
decree  of  predestination  is  realised,  in  John  it  is 
the  varying  constitution  of  men's  natures,  the  affinity 
of  some  with  God,  and  the  ungodliness  of  others, 
which  determines  by  an  inner*  necessity  their  varying 
attitude  towards  the  revelation  in  Christ.  Those 
who  are  "  of  the  truth  "  or  "  of  God  "  hear  the  voice 
of  the  Son  of  God  and  know  it,  and  follow  Him,  for 
they  feel  themselves  moved  and  drawn  towards  Him 
by  a  natural  affinity  for  the  Divine  in  Him.  As 
"light-natures"  they  recognise  the  light  which  has 
dawned  in  Christ,  and  they  come  to  Him  and  acquire 
for  the  first  time  the  power  of  really  "  seeing,"  and  of 
having  light  in  themselves;  the  slumbering  God- 
implanted  life  in  them  is  awakened  by  the  voice  of 
the  Son  of  God  to  a  real  vitality  and  vivid  conscious- 
ness of  itself,  and  the  scattered  children  of  God  are 
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gathered  together  into  the  fellowship  of  the  one  flock 
of  Christ.  It  is  this  inner  attraction  felt  by  the 
God-related  natures  towards  Christ  which  is  referred 
to  in  the  characteristic  statements  vi.  44  f.,  65,  "  No 
man  can  come  unto  me  except  the  Father  draw  him  ; 
every  man  therefore  that  hath  heard  and  learned  of 
the  Father  cometh  to  me ;  no  man  can  come  to  me 
unless  it  be  given  him  of  my  Father."  This  drawing, 
teaching,  giving,  of  the  Father  can  only  refer  to  the 
inward  revelation  of  the  Divine  voice  in  the  hearts  of 
God-related  men,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  condition 
and  explanation  of  their  capacity  to  receive  the 
revelation  in  the  word  of  Christ.  That  this  external 
Divine  word  finds  an  echo  in  the  inner  voice  of  God, 
and  that  the  Divine  in  man  is  sympathetically 
attracted,  awakened,  and  vivified  by  the  Divine  in 
Christ,  is,  according  to  John's  profound  doctrine,  the 
way  in  which  faith  arises.  The  logical  converse  of 
this  is,  of  course,  that  men  in  whom  the  inner 
attraction  towards  the  Divine  is  lacking,  because  they 
are  not  of  God  but  of  the  world  and  the  devil,  are 
also  incapable  of  hearing  the  voice  of  Christ  and 
accepting  it  in  faith — they  lack  that  receptive  organ 
without  which  even  the  perfect  light  of  the  revelation 
of  Christ  must  remain  without  effect  (viii.  42-47, 
xvii.  9).  Or  rather,  it  does  exercise  an  effect  upon 
them  also,  but  a  disastrous  effect.  It  intensifies  their 
blindness  into  a  deliberate  refusal  to  see,  into  a  hatred 
of  the  light,  into  an  obstinate  continuance  in  sin,  and 
into  the  expression  of  this  attitude  in  the  persecution 
of  Christ  and  His  followers.  Thus  the  coming  of 
Christ  does  not,  properly  speaking,  introduce  any- 
thing absolutely  new  into  the  world ;  it  only  brings 
the  Divine  and  un-Divine  seeds  which  were  already 
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present  in  mankind  to  development  and  ripeness,  to 
decision  and  separation ;  that  is  the  krisis  which  is 
carried  out  in  the  world  by  Christ.  While  this 
doctrine  is  remote  from  the  Old  Testament  and 
Early  Christian  view,  it  has  a  close  affinity  with 
the  Philonian  doctrine  of  the  divisive  function  of 
the  Logos,  but  an  even  closer  resemblance  to  the 
Basilidean  doctrine  according  to  which  redemption 
consists  in  the  separation  of  the  light-natures  from 
the  dark  world-element,  effected,  here  also,  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  But  the  religious  determin- 
ism which  John  shared  with  the  Gnostics  does  not, 
for  him,  exclude  moral  responsibility  or  moral  obliga- 
tion, but  supplies  the  basis  of  both,  as  appears  in  his 
doctrine  of  faith  and  love. 

Faith  arises  from  the  influence  upon  receptive 
human  souls  of  the  Divine  life  and  light  which  are 
personally  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  consists  in 
the  trustful  acceptance  of  the  word  of  Christ, 
especially  in  the  recognition  of  Him  as  that  which 
He  reveals  Himself,  by  His  self- witness,  to  be,  as  all 
that  is  comprehended  in  the  "  name "  of  the  Son  of 
God,  a  recognition  which  goes  on  to  complete  itself 
in  practical  form  by  confession  of  Him  and  attach- 
ment to  His  person.  It  is  thus  the  movement  of  the 
whole  man  towards  Christ,  seeking  to  be  united 
with  Him,  a  movement  which  has  various  stages  and 
takes  place  in  various  forms,  so  that  knowledge,  love, 
and  obedience  may  be  subsumed  under  it.  The 
relation  of  knowledge  to  faith  is,  in  John,  twofold, 
according  as  the  fuller  content  is  given  to  one  concept 
or  the  other.  Sometimes  knowledge  is  the  primary 
stage,  as  the  theoretical  presupposition,  the  perception, 
on  which  practical  recognition  and  believing  accept- 
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ance  follows  (xvi.  80,  xvii.  8).  Sometimes,  however, 
faith,  as  confident  trust  in  the  testimony  of  another, 
comes  first,  and  knowledge  follows  as  the  higher  and 
final  stage,  in  which  case  knowledge  is  an  independent 
conviction  based  upon  personal  experience  of  the 
Divine  truth  (iv.  42,  vi.  69).  It  is  only  to  this  latter 
knowledge  of  God  and  Christ,  which  includes  within 
it,  and  forms  the  final  stage  of,  the  practical  experience 
of  faith,  that  the  statement  in  xvii.  8  applies — that 
it  is  eternal  life.  The  content  of  the  confession  of 
faith,  however,  is  not  a  particular  element  in  the 
work  of  salvation — not,  for  example,  as  in  Paul,  the 
atoning  death  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ — but 
simply  the  Person  of  Christ  Himself,  and  that  in  the 
undivided  unity  formed  by  His  Divine  nature  as  the 
only-begotten  Son  of  God  and  His  human  manifesta- 
tion in  Jesus.  The  conviction  that  Jesus  is  exactly 
what  He  claims  to  be,  the  complete  revelation  of  God 
(iytb  «>*),  is  the  most  essential  element  in  the  Johannine 
faith  and  knowledge.  To  that  there  is  next  attached 
most  closely  the  following  of  Him,  obedient  hearing 
of  His  word  and  keeping  of  His  commandments,  in 
which  love  manifests  itself,  and  by  which  the  "  abiding 
in  Him  "  and  the  indwelling  of  Christ  and  the  Father 
in  believers  is  conditioned  (xiv.  21  ff. ;  xv.  8,  6  ff. ;  1 
John  ii.  8  ff.).  In  this  ethical  mysticism  lies  the 
higher  unity  in  which  the  Pauline  antithesis  of  faith 
and  works  is  reconciled.  Faith  is,  according  to  vi.  29, 
itself  the  work  of  God,  which  means  primarily,  in 
view  of  verse  28,  the  work  willed  by  God,  but  at  the 
same  time  also  the  work  wrought  by  God,  in  which 
all  the  works  "wrought  in  God"  (iii.  21) — the  whole 
spiritual  temper  and  outward  action  of  the  man, 
thought  of  as  well-pleasing  to  God — are  compre- 
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hended.  As  a  man  can  do  nothing  good  without 
abiding  in  faith-union  with  Christ,  as  the  branches 
abide  in  the  vine,  so,  conversely,  a  man  cannot  abide 
in  Him,  in  His  and  His  Father's  love,  without  keeping 
His  commandments  and  bearing  much  fruit  of  good 
deeds  (xv.  1-9 ;  1  John  iii.  6-24,  iv.  7-11).  Since  the 
manifestation  of  life  in  ethical  action  is  the  fruit  of 
the  religious  union  of  life  with  Christ  and  God,  it 
serves  in  the  first  place  as  a  practical  proof  of  the  true 
presence  of  the  latter,  and  in  the  second  place  also  as 
the  means  of  maintaining  and  confirming  it  In  this 
way  religious  determinism,  which  in  its  abstract 
intellectual  form  as  held  by  the  Gnostics  constituted 
a  serious  danger  to  the  ethical  life  of  the  community, 
becomes  a  deep  reason,  a  strong  motive  in  favour  of 
it,  as  indeed  it  also  is  in  the  theology  of  Luther  and 
Calvin.  It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  overlooked  that  a' 
certain  antinomy  is  involved.  Is  it  not,  indeed,  the 
law  of  all  life  that  "  all  is  fruit  and  all  is  seed " — 
action  the  fruit  of  a  necessarily  precedent "  being/'  and 
equally,  in  turn,  the  seed  of  a  "  being "  which  shall 
necessarily  come  to  pass  ?  Thus  what  we  call  ethical 
development  always  includes  in  itself  an  element  of 
necessity  alongside  of  the  element  of  freedom 
(self-activity) ;  and  if  the  former,  regarded  from  the 
religious  point  of  view,  inevitably  appears  as  determin- 
ism, it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  is  incompatible 
with  the  ethical  element  of  freedom.  Otherwise  we 
should  be  obliged  to  regard  religion  and  ethics  in 
general  as  an  irreconcilable  antithesis,  and  that  is,  of 
course,  in  principle,  to  abandon  the  Christian  stand- 
point altogether. 

We  have  now  got  a  point  of  view  from  which  it 
is  possible  to  understand  the  relation  in  which  the 
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ideas  of  having  faith,  and  of  being  a  child  of  God, 
stand  to  one  another  for  John.  In  the  first  place,  we 
have  to  notice  that,  for  John,  to  be  the  child  of  God 
is  neither  the  ideal  of  ethical  likeness  to  God  after 
which  men  ought  to  strive,  as  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  nor,  again,  as  in  Paul,  the  believer's  rights 
and  privileges  of  sonship  established  by  the  Divine 
legal  act  of  adoption,  but  a  relationship  of  nature 
between  the  man  and  God,  due  to  his  having  been 
begotten  by  God.  The  children  of  God  are  those 
who  have  been  begotten  of  God,  of  the  Spirit,  from 
above,  or,  shortly,  those  who  are  "  of  God,"  in  whom 
the  seed  of  God  permanently  dwells  and  works 
(John  i.  18,  ill.  8,  5  f. ;  1  John  iii.  9  f.,  iv.  4-7,  v.  1). 
The  question  arises  whether  this  being  begotten  of 
God  is  the  presupposition  or  the  consequence  of 
faith.  When  it  is  said  in  1  John  v.  1,  "  Whosoever 
believes  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  has  been  begotten 
of  God,"  this  being  begotten  of  God  must  be  thought 
of  as  the  presupposition,  not  as  the  consequence,  of 
faith,  for  otherwise  we  should  have  expected  the 
present  tense  to  be  used,  instead  of  the  perfect 
(yeyiwtrrai).  And  when  in  iv.  6  we  find  "  He  who  is 
not  of  God  does  not  hear  us,"  that  means  that  only 
those  who  are  of  God — and  that  is  those  who  are 
begotten  of  God  (verse  7),  the  children  of  God — are 
capable  of  receiving  in  faith  the  word  of  the  Christian 
preacher;  faith  is  not  here  the  condition  but  the 
consequence  and  manifestation  of  a  presupposed 
sonship  to  God.  With  this  agree  the  passages, 
referred  to  above,  where  there  is  mention  of  those 
children  of  God  who  are  now  scattered  throughout 
the  world,  but  who  are  to  be  brought  by  Christ  into 
the  unity  of  the  Church  (xi.  52),  and  whose  becoming 
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believers  is  in  like  manner  a  consequence  of  their 
presupposed  sonship  to  God ;  or  of  those  who  are 
not  of  the  world,  but  were  the  Father's  possession 
and  have  been  given  by  Him  to  the  Son  to  have  as 
His  own,  and  who  therefore  have  believingly  received 
and  kept  His  word  (xvii.  6-16) ;  or  of  those  other 
sheep  who  do  not  belong  to  this  fold  (Judaism)  but 
are  now  Christ's  possession,  and  therefore  hear  His 
voice  and  will  come  to  be  gathered  in  by  Him  (x.  16), 
while  in  the  same  passage  (verse  25)  it  is  said  of 
the  Jews  that  they  do  not  believe  in  Christ  because 
they  are  not  His  sheep,  or  because  they  are  not 
of  God  but  of  the  devil  (viii.  47).  These  passages 
all  point  in  the  same  direction ;  but  there  are  a  few 
on  the  other  side,  where  faith,  or  baptism,  seems 
to  be  the  condition  and  means  of  being  begotten 
of  God  or  of  the  Spirit  Whether  L  12  f.  is  to 
be  reckoned  among  these  is  doubtful.  The  relative 
clause  in  verse  18,  "  who  were  begotten,  not  of  blood 
nor  of  the  will  of  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but 
of  God,"  may  be  understood  as  the  fuller  explanation 
of  the  whole  of  the  previous  clause  "  He  gave  them 
the  right  to  become  the  children  of  God.  as  those 
who  [because  they]  believe  on  his  name":  so  that 
faith  would  be  here  the  condition  of  being  born  of 
God  or  being  the  child  of  God.  But  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  relative  clause  (verse  18)  is  referred  merely 
to  the  immediately  preceding  words,  "who  believe 
in  his  name,"  then  it  contains  the  fuller  explanation 
of  what  faith  is,  or  how  men  come  to  it,  namely,  by 
being  begotten  of  God.  And  this,  again,  may  be 
understood  either  in  the  sense  that  the  being 
begotten  of  God  preceded  the  faith  in  point  of  time 
and  was  the  cause  of  a  condition  of  natural  relation- 
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ship  to  God  whereby  faith  was  made  possible  (so 
Hilgenfeld),  or  in  the  sense  that  the  being  begotten 
of  God  coincides  in  point  of  time  with  the  arising  of 
faith ;  so  that  faith  is  the  higher  life  produced  in  men 
by  the  Divine  influence.  This  last  interpretation, 
according  to  which  faith  is  itself  the  Divinely  pro- 
duced new  life  of  sonship  to  God,  seems  to  me  the 
simplest  and  best.1  It  agrees  with  the  saying  in 
vi.  29,  where  faith  is  called  the  work  of  God,  and 
with  vi.  44  f.  and  65,  according  to  which  coming  to 
Christ  is  the  result  of  an  inward  drawing,  teaching, 
and  giving  on  the  part  of  God.  This  view,  that  the 
Divinely-begotten  life  of  sonship  to  God  begins  in, 
and  with,  faith,  admits  of  being  reconciled  with  the 
passages  previously  cited,  according  to  which  there 
are  children  of  God,  even  among  non-Christians,  in 
the  sense  that  this  natural  relationship  to  God  may 
be  thought  of  as  only  a  potential,  germinal  sonship 
to  God,  which  needs  to  be  raised  by  the  revelation 
of  Christ  and  the  inward  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  to  real  faith,  and  so  to  the  conscious  and 
vigorous  life  of  God's  children.  The  natural  pre- 
disposition of  those  who  are  "  of  God,"  "  of  the  truth," 
does  not  therefore  do  away  with  the  necessity  for 
a  new  birth  from  above  and  from  the  Spirit;  it 
is  only  the  preparation  for  it,  the  condition  of 
receptivity  for  it  This  new  birth  must  take  place 
from  above  (both  ideas  are  implied  in  (avwdev  yewtidfjvai, 
iii.  8),  because  the  natural  man  born  of  the  flesh  is 
only  flesh,  not  Spirit  (iii.  6);  his  personal  life  is 
determined  by  the  lower,   un-Divine,  impulses    of 

1  So  also  ReusSj  Beyschlag,  Rothe,  Biedermann.  Cf.  on  the 
whole  question  Holtzmann's  discussion  in  his  commentary,  and  in 
N.  Tie.  TheoL,  ii.  pp.  471  and  486. 
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nature.  In  order  to  become  Spirit — that  is  to  say, 
a  being  determined  by  the  impulses  of  the  Spirit 
who  can  exercise  spiritual  influence  upon  others 
tviL  88  f.) — he  needs  a  transformation,  a  new  birth, 
which  can  only  be  brought  about  by  an  immediate 
operation  of  the  spiritual  power  which  comes  from 
above,  from  God.  This  transformation  takes  the 
form  of  faith  in  Christ  and  in  Him  who  sent  Him, 
for  the  believer  is  the  man  who  is  begotten  of  God, 
and  has  passed  over  from  death  into  life  (v.  24). 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

The  Sacraments.     Eschatology 

It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  ancient  methods  of 
thought  that  the  inner  revolution  which  takes  place 
within  the  Spirit  is  associated  with  a  definite  outward 
act,  in  which  the  inward  act  is  both  symbolised  and 
mystically  mediated :  this  is  baptism,  which  is  there- 
fore spoken  of  in  iii.  5  as  a  being  born  of  water  and 
Spirit  That  in  this  passage  baptism  is  meant,  ought 
never  to  have  been  doubted.  What  else  could  be 
meant  by  the  mention  of  water  in  conjunction  with 
Spirit,  if  it  were  not  intended  to  indicate  the  water 
of  baptism  as  the  means  of  the  re-birth  from  the 
Spirit?  Is  not  baptism  in  the  deutero-Pauline 
epistles  also  a  bath  of  re-birth  (Tit.  iii.  5),  a  bath 
of  purification  and  sanctification  for  the  Church 
(Eph.  v.  26  f.)  ?  The  contradiction  which  our  analytic 
thought  is  accustomed  to  find  between  the  nature  of 
an  inner  spiritual  process  and  its  mediation  through 
an  outward  sensible  act,  has  for  ancient  thought  in 
general,  and  the  period  of  the  Mysteries  in  particular, 
no  existence.  Instead,  we  may  say  that  our  difficulties 
on  this  point  would  have  been  quite  unintelligible  to 
the  men  of  that  time,  for  it  appeared  to  them  self- 
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evident  that  a  real  inward  experience  must  also  be 
visibly  represented  by  a  corresponding  outward  event, 
and  that  just  in  this  mystic  interplay  of  inward  and 
outward  consisted  the  significance  of  all  cultus- 
ceremonies.  In  practice,  this  mysticism  only  becomes 
an  objectionable  magic  when  the  outward  act  and 
sensuous  means  is  thought  of  by  itself  as  the  compelling 
cause  of  the  inner  events.  And  that  was  by  no  means 
John's  meaning.  It  is  true  that  in  iii.  5  he  places 
the  water,  as  the  obvious,  visible  token,  before  the 
Spirit ;  but  that  he  regarded  the  Spirit  as  nevertheless 
the  essential  operative  force  is  unmistakably  evident 
in  what  follows  (verses  6,  8),  "That  which  is  born 
of  the  Spirit  is  spirit,"  "  The  wind  bloweth  whither 
it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but 
canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  or  whither  it  goeth : 
so  is  every  one  that  is  begotten  of  the  Spirit.'9  Here 
the  being  begotten  by  the  Spirit  is  spoken  of  as 
something  not  only  so  mysterious,  but  so  unaccount- 
able, so  unconfined  by  any  form  or  rule,  that  we  are 
justified  in  concluding  that  the  Evangelist  wished 
to  guard  against  a  pedantic  confining  of  the  operation 
of  the  Spirit  to  the  baptismal  act.  But  why,  then, 
did  he  nevertheless  couple  together  baptism  and  the 
Spirit?  Simply,  we  may  say,  because  baptism  was 
already  established  as  a  cultus-act  in  the  Church, 
and  re-birth  was  generally  thought  of  as  associated 
with  it.  To  adopt  this  Church  conception  and  fit  it 
with  his  own  view  of  faith,  birth  from  the  Spirit  and 
sonship  to  God,  was  a  duty  which  the  Church  teacher 
could  not  neglect — the  less  so  as  in  the  various 
Schools  of  Jewish  Gnosticism  (Disciples  of  John, 
Ebionites  and  Elkesaites)  frequently  repeated  religious 
lustrations  were  held  to  be  magically  efficacious  means 
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of  salvation,  for  the  healing  of  both  body  and  soul. 
This  Gnostic  superstition  could  not  be  better  com- 
bated than  by  fixing  the  idea  of  Church  baptism  as 
the  means  (xiii.  10)  of  re-birth  from  the  Spirit  which 
purifies  once  for  all,  while  at  the  same  time  all 
emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  point  that  it  is  the  Spirit 
who  begets  the  life,  and  that  He  does  it  when  and 
how  He  will. 

The  same  applies  to  the  discourse  about  the  other 
Church  Mystery,  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  connection 
with  the  miracle  of  the  loaves,  the  Evangelist  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  a  skilfully-planned  dis- 
course (chapter  vi.)  which  aims  at  justifying  the 
existing  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the 
Church's  view  of  its  saving  power  from  the  stand- 
point of  his  own  doctrine  of  Christ,  while  at  the  same 
time  purifying  it  from  the  misunderstanding  which 
treated  it  as  magical  The  starting-point  is  the 
thought,  based  on  Philo  (M.  i.  484,  499)  that  the 
true  heavenly  bread,  of  which  the  manna  in  the 
wilderness  was  merely  a  shadowy  image,  is  the  Christ 
who  comes  down  from  heaven  Ld  gives  life  to  the 
world  (verse  88  ff.).  He  Himself  is  the  bread  of  life 
(i.e.  which  contains  and  bestows  life),  and  has  come 
down  from  heaven  with  the  very  purpose  that  men 
should  eat  of  Him  and  thereby  appropriate  to  them- 
selves a  life  which  will  never  die  (verses  47-51a).  So 
far  the  thought  is  simply  that  the  appropriation 
effected  by  faith  (verse  47),  of  what  Christ  is  and 
gives,  confers  the  possession  of  eternal  life.  At  this 
point,  however,  the  thought  turns  more  definitely  in 
the  direction  of  the  sacramental  feast,  verse  51b: 
"  And  the  bread  which  I  will  give  is  my  flesh  for  the 
life  of  the  world  "  {i.e.  which  serves  as  a  means  of  life 
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for  the  world — the  same  thought  is  more  clearly 
expressed  in  the  various  reading,  "and  the  bread 
which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world  is  my 
flesh."  In  both  versions  it  is  not  a  question  of 
Christ's  flesh  being  surrendered  to  death,  but  of  the 
offering  of  it  as  the  spiritual  food  of  humanity,  which 
is  to  draw  its  life  thence).  The  offence  which  the 
Jews  take  at  this  saying  finally  gives  occasion  to  the 
most  definite  and  unmistakable  reference  to  the 
sacramental  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper :  "  Truly 
I  say  unto  you,  unless  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of 
man  and  drink  his  blood  ye  have  no  life  in  you. 
Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath 
eternal  life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day. 
For  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink 
indeed.  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my 
blood  abideth  in  me  and  I  in  him"  (verses  58-56). 
It  is  impossible  to  express  more  clearly  than  in  these 
words  the  thought  that  in  the  Lord's  Supper  there  is  a 
real  partaking  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  and 
that  this  partaking  is  the  necessary  means  of  main- 
taining  the  mystical  union  with  Christ  (our  abiding 
in  Him,  and  His  "  abiding  in  us  "),  and  thereby  gain- 
ing possession  of  eternal  life,  which  includes  within 
itself  the  pledge  of  a  future  resurrection.  In  answer 
to  the  offence  which  this  discourse  aroused  in  many 
hearers,  Christ  goes  on  to  say  (verse  61  ff.),  "  Does  this 
offend  you  ?  How  then  if  you  shall  see  the  Son  of 
man  ascend  up  where  he  was  before  ?  It  is  the  Spirit 
that  giveth  life;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing.  The 
words  which  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and 
they  are  life."  This  seems  to  stand  in  such  striking 
contradiction  with  what  was  said  just  before  about 
eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  the  Son  of 
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Man  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  have  held  verses 
51-59  to  be  a  later  "  Church  "  interpolation  into  the 
Johannine  text,  while  others  have  at  least  thought  it 
necessary  to  interpret  these  verses  in  the  light  of 
verse  68,  i.e.  as  a  metaphorical  description  of  the 
spiritual  appropriation  of  Christ  by  faith.  Both 
suggestions  are,  indeed,  wholly  arbitrary  and  in- 
admissible, but  they  are  based  on  the  just  perception 
that  it  is  the  Evangelist's  own  real  opinion  which 
finds  expression  in  verse  63.  But,  if  so,  why  has  he 
previously  asserted  in  such  strong  and  unambiguous 
language  the  sacramental  eating  and  drinking  of 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  described  it  as  the 
indispensable  means  to  eternal  life  ?  We  answer,  for 
the  same  reason  that  he  previously  added  to  the  birth 
from  the  Spirit  that  from  water — because  he  could 
not  and  might  not  pass  over  the  Mysteries  which 
were  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  worship  and  faith  of  the 
Church.  Not  in  the  sense  that  a  mere  outward 
accommodation  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  deter- 
mined his  course,  but  that  our  Evangelist,  for  all  his 
Hellenistic  culture,  was  too  much  the  child  of  his 
time  and  environment  not  to  consider  the  doctrine  of 
the  Mysteries  an  important  and  indispensable  part  of 
his  Christianity.  In  this  respect  he  was  quite  in 
accord  with  the  convictions  of  the  Church  teachers  of 
his  time,  especially  Ignatius  and  Justin.  To  them 
the  real  presence  and  reception  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper  appeared  the  more 
important,  because  they  believed  themselves  to  possess 
in  that  a  palpable  proof  and  pledge  of  the  reality  of 
the  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  disputed  by  the 
Gnostics.  An  additional  motive  was  the  religious 
need  which  the  Christians  shared  with  the  members 
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of  the  numerous  Mystery  and  cultus  associations  of 
the  heathen — that  of  placing  themselves,  by  partaking 
of  a  consecrated  food,  in  a  kind  of  corporeal  union 
with  the  Saviour-God,  the  bestower  and  guarantor 
of  the  blessed  life  beyond  the  grave.  When  Ignatius 
calls  the  bread  of  the  Lord's  Supper  a  magic  drug 
producing  immortality  and  an  antidote  against  death 
(Ad  Eph.9  xx,  2;  cf.  Ad  Smyrn.>  vii.  1)  he  is  only 
expressing  the  conception  which  prevailed  generally 
in  the  Mysteries  of  the  power  of  the  sacred  meal  to 
guarantee  life.  We  may  recall  especially  the  Dio- 
nysiac  Mysteries,  in  which  the  Bacchantes  believed 
that  by  partaking  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  sacra- 
ficial  animal  they  secured  to  themselves  the  immortal 
Divine  life  which  it  contained.  The  Evangelist  is  in 
vi.  51-59  exactly  following  the  lines  of  the  terminology 
current  in  connection  with  the  Mysteries  of  his  time ; 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  is  for  him  a  hendiadys 
for  the  Divine-human  life  which  in  Christ's  person  is 
given  to  the  world  as  a  means  of  spiritual  sustenance, 
i.e.  as  a  means  to  eternal  life.  There  is  no  reference 
in  the  words  to  the  death  of  Christ  and  its  expiatory 
power;  this  Pauline  interpretation  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  as  foreign  to  John  as  to  the  Didache  and 
Justin.  The  allusion  in  verse  62  to  the  departure  of 
the  Son  of  Man  to  heaven  is  merely  intended  to 
make  the  partaking  of  the  flesh  of  Christ  at  the  Lord's 
Supper  conceivable,  in  the  sense  that  since  the  exal- 
tation of  Christ  His  Divine-human  life  is  no  longer 
present  in  earthly,  crude  material  flesh  and  blood; 
its  place  is  taken  by  the  glorified  corporeity  (&>'£a)  of 
the  heavenly  beings,  which  can  unite  with  the  earthly 
elements  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  a  mysterious  unio 
mystica,  and  does  ever  anew  so  unite  itself,  as  formerly 
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the  Logos  or  Spirit  united  itself  with  the  human  body 
of  Jesus  in  a  personal  union.  This  incorporation  of 
the  Logos  in  the  earthly  Jesus  finds  its  continuation 
in  the  presence  of  the  spiritualised  flesh  and  blood  of 
the  exalted  Son  of  Man  in  the  elements  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  This  was  the  way  in  which  Justin  (ApoL, 
I.  lxvi.)  thought  of  the  matter,  and  this  is  the  line  of 
thought  to  which  John  evidently  alludes  in  verse 
62  f.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  he  continues  in  verse  68, 
"  The  spirit  is  that  which  gives  life ;  the  flesh  profits 
nothing,"  i.e.  it  is  not  the  earthly  flesh  of  Christ  which 
is  present  in  the  Lord's  Supper — that  could  not  be  a 
means  of  life — but  just  as  it  was  the  Spirit  which 
reanimated  the  body  of  Christ  at  the  resurrection  and 
transfigured  it  to  heavenly  glory,  so  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  also  it  is  ultimately  nothing  but  this  life-giving 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  is  to  be  appro- 
priated. This  appropriation  is,  however,  mediated 
by  the  partaking  of  the  elements  with  which  the 
spiritualised  life  of  the  heavenly  Son  of  Man  enters 
into  mysterious  union.  Here,  just  as  in  the  reference 
to  baptism  in  iii.  6-8,  it  is  the  Spirit  which  is  the  last 
word  of  the  Evangelist,  but  the  Spirit  in  His  cultus- 
mediation  through  sensible  media.  Similarly  the 
author  of  the  First  Epistle  says  in  v.  6,  "  It  is 
the  Spirit  that  witnesses,  for  the  Spirit  is  the  truth," 
but  alongside  of  the  Spirit  stand  as  fellow- witnesses 
the  water  and  the  blood,  by  which  Jesus  Christ  has 
come,  in  His  baptism  and  His  death,  as  the  Son  of 
God,  and  by  which  at  the  baptism  of  Christians  and 
the  partaking  of  His  blood  at  the  Lord's  Supper  He 
again  and  again  spiritually  comes  anew,  that  is,  makes 
Himself  known  as  the  delivering  and  world-conquer- 
ing Saviour-God.       Thus  the  sacramental  doctrine 
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of  John  can  find  a  place,  without  inconsistency, 
in  the  framework  of  his  Church-Gnostic  theology, 
if  only  we  do  not  make  it  more  spiritual  (in  the 
modern  sense)  than  it  really  was,  or,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  its  time,  could  be.  The  Johannine  doctrine 
of  the  Sacraments 1  is  in  precisely  the  same  case  as  his 
demand  for  belief  without  sight,  for  which  nevertheless 
visible  miracles  form  the  indispensable  presupposition. 
The  spiritual  is  no  doubt  for  him  always  the  essential, 
the  main  thing,  but  the  sensible  medium  must  never 

1  The  unfavourable  estimate  of  the  Pauline-Johannine  doctrine 
of  the  sacraments  which  has  lately  become  fashionable  seems  to 
me  to  lack  historical  justification,  for  it  overlooks  the  following  facts : 

(1)  That,  on  the  testimony  of  the  History  of  Religion,  no  popular 
religion  can  subsist  without  sacramental  ceremonies,  and  we  have 
therefore  no  right  to  assume  that  Christianity  could  have  done  so. 

(2)  That  enthusiasm  was  not  imported  into  Christianity  by  the 
sacraments,  but  lies  at  its  foundation  from  the  first.  (3)  That  the 
primitive  Christian  form  of  enthusiasm  was  the  apocalyptic, 
revolutionary  hope  of  the  earthly  Messianic  kingdom,  which  was 
incompatible  with  any  organised  social  condition,  and  therefore  must 
necessarily  have  undergone  some  transformation  in  the  interests  of 
the  existence  of  Christianity  as  a  Church.  (4)  That  this  transforma- 
tion, to  which  Paul  pointed  the  way,  necessarily  followed  the  lines  of 
the  contemporary  Mystery-religions,  and  therefore  was  bound  to  lead 
to  Christian  Mysteries.  (5)  That  these  Christian  Mysteries,  for  all 
their  affinity  of  form  with  the  heathen  Mysteries,  were  nevertheless 
essentially  distinct  from  them  in  content,  because  under  the 
sensible  externals  the  presence  of  the  life-giving  and  healing  Spirit 
of  Christ  was  always  believed  in  and  felt  (6)  That  the  blessing  of 
the  perfecting  of  life  through  union  with  God  which  was  sought  in 
the  Mysteries,  in  spite  of  its  transcendental  form,  has  proved  itself 
in  historical  experience  to  be  the  most  potent  motive  for  the  over- 
coming of  the  world  and  the  ethical  moulding  of  the  world.  (7) 
That  it  is  therefore  a  faulty  argument,  a  hysteron-proteron,  when 
our  modern  mode  of  thought  is  made  the  standard  of  judgment 
for  the  earliest  stages  of  Christian  development,  of  which  it  is  in 
fact  itself  the  ultimate  result. 
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be  omitted,  and  is  in  fact  the  more  strongly 
emphasised  the  more  highly  the  spiritual  aim  and 
result  which  are  to  be  attained  thereby  are  estimated. 
This  peculiarity  is,  however,  shared  by  John  with  the 
whole  Hellenstic  movement,  the  spiritualism  of  which, 
as  is  well  known— take,  for  example  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  and  Philo — always  went  hand  in  hand  with 
a  very  material  belief  in  miracle.  With  the  exception 
of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  there  is  no  reference 
to  any  Church  ceremonies,  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  such,  since,  being  attached 
to  the  possession  of  the  Spirit  (xx.  23),  it  is  a  matter 
for  all  Christians  endowed  with  the  Spirit,  not  only 
for  the  organised  Church  or  a  definite  ecclesiastical 
office.  Even  in  connection  with  baptism  and  the 
Supper,  Church  fellowship  takes  quite  a  sub- 
ordinate position  as  compared  with  the  mystical 
aspect  of  the  individual  Christian's  birth  from  the 
Spirit  and  union  with  Christ.  So  also  the  unity  of 
the  Church,  which  in  the  parting  prayer  of  Christ  is 
represented  as  the  final  purpose  of  its  vocation,  is 
thought  of  only  as  the  ideal  unity  of  the  Spirit, 
consisting  in  the  mystic  union  of  believers  with  Christ 
and  God  and  their  brotherly  love  towards  one  another 
(xvii.  21  ff. ;  cf.  Eph.  iv.  8  ff.),  not  as  any  outward 
form  of  society  or  organisation.  That  is  the  essential 
distinction  between  the  mystical  theology  of  this 
Hellenist  and  the  practical  ecclesiastical  tendency  of 
the  Ignatian  and  Pastoral  Epistles.  For  John,  all 
peripheral  questions  of  the  life  of  the  Church  as  an 
organised  society  disappear  behind  the  central  question 
of  religion,  the  relation  of  the  individual  heart  to  God 
and  Christ. 

Even  the  questions  regarding  the  future  to  which 
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the  Christian  hope  looks,  are  for  him  of  subordinate 
importance  as  compared  with  the  immediate  presence 
of  eternal  life,  consisting  in  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  His  Son,  and  the  indwelling  of  both  in  the  loving 
souls  of  believers. 


The  question  of  the  return  of  Christ  (xiv.  18  ff.f 
xvi.  16  AT.)  is  skilfully  treated,  sometimes  in  the  form 
that  it  has  already  been  fulfilled  in  the  appearances 
of  the  risen  Christ,  sometimes  that  it  is  being  con- 
tinuously fulfilled  in  the  fact  that  Christ  and  the 
Father  come  and  make  their  abode  with  every  man 
who  loves  Christ  and  keeps  His  commandments 
(xiv.  28).  The  expectation  of  a  visible  return  of  the 
heavenly  Christ  to  set  up  His  Kingdom  upon  earth 
("Chiliasm")  is  in  John  definitely  abandoned;  its 
place  is  taken,  partly  by  the  Church's  consciousness 
of  the  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of 
believers,  partly  by  the  hope  that  the  souls  of  the 
righteous  will  after  death  be  taken  home  by  Christ 
and  will  thenceforth  be  with  Him  in  heaven,  in  the 
many  dwellings  which  He  has  prepared  for  them  in 
His  Father's  house,  where  they  shall  behold  and 
share  His  glory,  as  partakers  in  the  mystic  union  of 
love  between  Himself  and  His  Father  (xiv.  2  ff.,  xvii. 
24  ff.).  This  Hellenistic  hope  of  a  heavenly  blessed- 
ness of  the  righteous  as  individuals  would  seem  to 
leave  no  room  for  the  earlier  conceptions  of  a  bodily 
resurrection  and  judgment.  But  near  as  John  comes 
in  isolated  sayings  to  the  adoption  of  this  logical 
consequence,  which  was  actually  drawn  by  the 
Gnostics,  he  has  not  really  carried  it  through,  but  has 
placed  the  traditional  eschatology  alongside  the 
Hellenistic  doctrine  of  immortality  without  making 
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any  attempt  to  reconcile  them.  On  the  one  side  we 
find :  "  He  that  believeth  hath  eternal  life  and 
cometh  not  into  the  judgment,  but  is  passed  from 
death  into  life  "  ;  "  He  that  believeth  is  not  judged, 
but  he  that  believeth  not  is  judged  already,  because 
he  has  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only-begotten 
Son  of  God.  He  that  believeth,  though  he  die  yet 
shall  he  live ;  and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  shall 
never  die,  to  all  eternity"  (v.  24,  iii.  18,  xi.  25  f.). 
Therefore  the  life  which  the  believer  already  as  such 
possesses  in  the  present  is  wholly  untouched  by  death ; 
it  is  in  itself  so  indestructible  that  death  has  for  the 
believer  no  more  significance,  and  does  not  therefore 
need  to  be  subsequently  overcome  by  a  resurrection. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  incident  of  the  raising 
of  Lazarus,  on  the  occasion  of  which  these  last  words 
were  spoken,  proves  that  the  expectation  of  a  future 
bodily  resurrection  is  meant  to  hold  its  ground.  And 
there  are  several  unambiguous  utterances  which  point 
in  the  same  direction.  It  is  true  that  the  saying 
in  v.  25,  "  The  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the 
dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God :  and  they 
who  have  heard  shall  live/'  is  clothed  in  a  perhaps 
intentionally  ambiguous  form,  since  the  actual 
presence  of  the  hour  seems  to  point  to  the  spiritual 
awakening  of  the  spiritually  dead ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  statement  which  follows  is  unmistakably 
eschatological  in  meaning:  "The  hour  cometh  in 
which  all  who  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice, 
and  shall  come  forth:  they  that  have  done  good 
unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done 
evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  judgment"  (v.  28  f.). 
According  to  this,  there  is  still  a  judgment  beyond 
the  grave,  at  least  for  the  wicked,  although  it  seemed 

VOL.  IV.  16 
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in  iii.  18  that  the  judgment  consisted  exclusively  in 
the  process  of  separation  which  takes  place  in  this 
life  between  the  friends  and  foes  of  the  light  which 
has  been  manifested  in  Christ.  In  xii.  48  and  vi.  39 
f.,  54,  there  is  also  mention  of  a  judgment  and  a 
resurrection  "  at  the  last  day."  To  interpret  all  these 
unambiguous  passages  in  the  spiritual  sense  would 
be  just  as  arbitrary  as  it  would  be  to  explain  them  as 
later  interpolations.  We  ought  rather  to  recognise 
that  just  this  unreconciled  collocation  of  the  tra- 
ditional eschatological  conceptions  with  the  Hellen- 
istic Gnostic  mode  of  thought,  which  moved  on  a 
much  higher  plane,  is  pre-eminently  characteristic 
of  the  author's  tendency  to  mediate  between  Gnosti- 
cism and  orthodox  Church  belief.  He  has  everywhere 
adopted  what  is  sound  in  the  Gnostic-Hellenistic 
idealism,  but  has  endeavoured  to  combine  it  with  the 
faith  of  the  Church  in  such  a  way  that  the  connection 
with  the  primitive  Christian  tradition  is  maintained 
and  the  religious  requirements  of  the  general  body  of 
the  members  of  the  Church  are  not  forgotten.  Thus 
we  may  liken  him  to  the  householder  who  "  brings 
forth  out  of  his  treasury  things  new  and  old  "  (Matt, 
xiii.  52). 


POPULAR  CHURCH  ("  CATHOLIC ")  WRITINGS  OF 

AN  EDIFYING  CHARACTER 

CHAPTER  XV 

The  Epistles  of  Peter  and  Jude.    The 
"Apocalypse  of  Peter" 

The  writing  which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the 
title  of  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  is  an  edifying  homily 
cast  into  the  form  of  a  letter.  Its  purpose  is  to 
exhort  and  strengthen  its  readers  to  bear  patiently 
the  sufferings  which  have  come  upon  them  because 
of  their  Christian  confession,  and  to  walk  worthy  of 
their  Christian  name  both  towards  those  who  are 
within  and  those  who  are  without,  the  exhortation 
being  reinforced  by  pointing  them  to  the  blessed  end 
of  their  hope  and  the  example  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ.  This  glorious  end  of  their  hope,  and  the  way 
which  leads  thither  through  suffering  and  obedience, 
are  the  two  poles  round  which  this  hortatory  and 
consolatory  treatise  revolves,  with  many  repetitions 
and  without  a  definite  order  of  thought,  but  with  a 
constantly  maintained  warmth  of  simple  emotional 
appeal  Along  with  this,  many  dogmatic  ideas  of 
the  Pauline  theology,  especially  from  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  are  touched  on,  but  always  in  such  a 
way  that  they  are  turned   to    practical    hortatory 
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account.  The  dogmatic  interest  is  in  this  homily 
quite  subordinated  to  the  ethical,  and  indeed  only 
comes  into  view  in  so  far  as  the  religious  system  of 
thought  and  the  religious  hope  serve  as  a  support 
for  the  Christian  ethical  conduct  of  life.  It  was 
therefore  a  mistake  of  the  earlier  Tubingen  criticism 
to  regard  First  Peter  as  a  "  tendency  "  writing,  designed 
to  reconcile  the  opposition  which  arose  in  early 
Apostolic  days  between  Paul  and  Peter,  between 
Gentile  and  Jewish  Christians.  This  letter  of  con- 
solation and  edification  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  that  opposition ;  the  old  controversies  about  law 
and  faith,  the  call  of  the  heathen  and  the  special 
claims  of  the  Jews,  lie  behind  it  and  below  its  horizon. 
Its  significance  for  the  history  of  the  development 
of  early  Christianity  lies  rather  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
typical  expression  of  the  common  consciousness  of 
the  Church  of  the  second  century,  and  shows  clearly 
how  the  Apostle  Paul  was  at  that  time  understood 
and  applied,  how  the  characteristic  corners  and  edges 
of  his  theology  were  rounded  off,  and  the  general 
ethico-religious  motive-power  of  it  was  brought  into 
prominence  as  its  permanently  valuable  content. 
Without  special  peculiarities  of  its  own,  this  Epistle 
is  a  valuable  document  for  the  average  consciousness 
of  the  Church  of  its  time. 

One  point  that  is  specially  characteristic  in  this 
connection  is  the  literary  relationship  of  First  Peter 
to  the  Pauline  and  deutero-Pauline  Epistles.  It  was 
long  ago  noticed  that  thoughts  and  expressions  from 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  are  constantly  hovering 
before  the  author's  mind,  and  serve  him  as  models ; 
it  is  indeed  so  obvious  that  no  doubt  on  the  point  is 
possible.     There  are,  in  fact,  among  the  numerous 
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parallels  several  of  such  a  kind  that  an  expression 
which  in  the  Epistle  of  Peter  is  unnatural  and  un- 
intelligible, only  becomes  intelligible  on  comparison 
with  the  Pauline  original.1  The  author  also  shows 
acquaintance  with  other  Pauline  Epistles,  so  that  we 
must  assume  that  he  had  before  him  a  whole  collection 
of  them.  Whether  the  deutero-Pauline  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  was  among  them,  or  whether  the  latter 
is  dependent  on  First  Peter,  is  a  disputed  point.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  also  known  and  used  by 
our  author,  and  probably  also  the  Apocalypse.8  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Epistle  of  James  is  more  likely  to 
be  dependent  on  First  Peter  than  conversely;  and 
the  affinity  with  the  Lucan  writings  is  rather  to  be 
explained  by  a  common  ecclesiastical  linguistic  back* 
ground  than  by  direct  dependence  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other.  The  author's  theological  way  of  thinking 
is  also  very  much  the  same  popularised  Paulinism 
which  we  find  in  the  Lucan  writings.  At  its  centre 
stands  the  death  of  Christ,  which  delivers  both  from 
guilt  and  sin;  Christ  the  righteous  has  suffered  for 
the  unrighteous  in  order  to  bring  us  near  to  God 
(iii.  18) ;  He  carried  up  our  sins  in  His  own  body  to 
the  tree  (cross),  that  we  might  die  to  sin  and  live  to 
righteousness,  and  by  His  wounds  we  are  healed 
(ii.  24) — a  turn  of  expression  based  on  Isa.  liii.  and 

i  Cf.  1  Pet  i.  14  with  Rom.  xii.  2;  ii.  2  with  Rom.  xii.  1  and 
1  Cor.  iii.  2;  ii.  6-8  with  Rom.  ix.  82  ff.  (quotations  from  Isa. 
xxviii.  16  and  viii.  13);  ii.  IS  with  Rom.  xiii.  1  ff. ;  ii.  24b  with 
Rom.  vi  2,  11,  18;  iii.  18  with  Rom.  vi.  10,  v.  2,  and  viii.  10; 
iv.  1  f.  with  Rom.  vi.  6  f. ;  iv.  6  with  Rom.  viii.  10  f. ;  iv.  8  ff.  with 
Rom.  xii.  3-13. 

*  Cf.  1  Pet.  i.  2  with  Heb.  xii.  24;  ii.  24  with  Heb.  ix.  28; 
i.  18  f.  with  Heb.  ix.  14;  ii.  5,  9  with  Apoc.  i.  6;  i.  7  with 
Apoc.  iii.  18.  , 
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Heb.  ix.  28,  which  expresses  the  thought  that  Christ 
took  our  guilt  upon  Himself  and  made  atonement 
for  it  upon  the  cross,  as  on  an  altar,  by  His  sacrifice 
of  expiation,  but  in  doing  so  has  also  laid  on  us  the 
obligation  to  renounce  sin.  This  latter  aspect,  the 
moral  influence  of  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ  as  a 
pattern  for  our  imitation,  is  much  more  prominent 
than  the  propitiatory  or  guilt-cancelling  effect  of  it 
The  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  spot  or 
blemish,  has  redeemed  those  who  before  were  heathen 
from  their  vain  (worthless)  way  of  life  (i.  18) ;  He 
has  given  us  an  example  that  we  may  follow  in  His 
footsteps  (ii.  21 ).  The  faith  of  Christians  is,  as  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  principally  hope  directed  to 
the  glory  of  Christ  and  His  followers  which  is  to  be 
revealed  in  the  future.  Since  this  hope  is  founded 
upon  the  certainty  that  Christ,  through  His  resur- 
rection, has  been  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God, 
the  resurrection  itself  forms  the  fundamental  means 
by  which  God,  according  to  His  mercy,  has  begotten 
us  again  to  a  lively  hope  (i.  8) ;  and  since  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Gospel  awakens  this  hope,  Christians  are 
said  to  be  born  again  of  incorruptible  seed,  that  is, 
through  the  living  and  abiding  word  of  God  (i.  28). 
The  proof  of  believing  hope  is  obedience  (i.  14),  which 
glorifies  God  by  worthy  conduct,  by  the  doing  of 
that  which  is  good  in  all  the  circumstances  of  life, 
especially  by  patience  in  suffering,  according  to  the 
will  of  God  (ii.  9-20,  iiL  18-iv.  19),  and  by  fervent 
brotherly  love,  which  also  covers  a  multitude  of  sins 
(i.  22,  iv.  8).  The  specifically  Pauline  ideas  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith,  emancipation  from  the  law,  death  to 
the  flesh  and  life  in  the  spirit,  are  absent  from  this 
popularised  Paulinism.    Even  where  the  characteristic 
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expressions  of  the  Apostle  are  touched  on,  they  receive 
a  new  interpretation  in  an  ethical  sense  (cf.9  e.g.,  what 
is  said  about  baptism  in  iii.  21  with  Rom.  vi.  2,  and 
iv.  1,  suffering  in  the  flesh  causes  cessation  from  sin, 
with  what  is  said  in  Rom.  vi.  6  ff.  about  the  mystical 
dying  of  the  sinful  body  in  baptism).  For  all  that, 
the  consciousness  of  the  exalted  greatness  of 
Christianity,  of  the  glory  of  the  Gospel  promises  and 
of  the  greatness  of  the  tasks  and  obligations  of  the 
new  people  of  God,  is  expressed  quite  as  vigorously 
and  in  some  cases  in  a  more  generally  intelligible 
fashion  than  by  Paul.  As  peculiar  to  First  Peter 
we  may  mention  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  descent 
to  Hades  in  order  to  preach  to  the  spirits  in  prison 
(iii.  19),  and  that  of  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  pre-existent  Christ  (i.  11  f.). 

That  the  author  of  First  Peter  was  not  the  Apostle 
Peter  is  proved  beyond  doubt  by  his  dependence  on 
Paul  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
absence  of  any  trace  of  reminiscence  of  personal 
intercourse  with  Jesus  as  His  disciple.  How  could 
the  "  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision,"  whose  last  meeting 
with  Paul  had  been  the  sharp  contention  at  Antioch, 
have  come  to  be  his  disciple  and  copy  his  letters? 
And  how  could  the  Galilaean  fisherman,  who,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  needed  Mark  as  an  interpreter  in 
Greek-speaking  regions,  have  come  to  write  an 
Epistle  in  good  Greek  and  to  quote  the  Old  Testa- 
ment only  from  the  Septuagint  ?  How  is  it  conceiv- 
able that  the  Apostle  Peter,  the  disciple  of  Jesus, 
could  have  forgotten  or  suppressed  all  his  personal 
reminiscences  of  the  Master  and  His  teaching  in 
order  to  adopt  instead  the  Pauline  theology  ?  Is  it  to 
be  supposed  that  Paul  had  made  a  stronger  impression 
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upon  him  than  Jesus  ?  But  the  absence  of  personal 
reminiscences  would  become  even  more  unintelligible 
if  we  were  to  suppose  the  Epistle  of  Peter  to  have 
been  written  before  the  Pauline  Epistles,  in  order  to 
reverse  the  relation  of  dependence  as  between  Peter 
and  Paul. 

This  hypothesis,  as  Jiilicher  justly  remarks,  does 

not    call    for    serious    refutation,    "because    Paul's 

originality  lies    quite    beyond    doubt,   because    the 

circumstances  implied  in  First  Peter  are  inconceivable 

at  that  early  period,  and  because  the  dogma  that  all 

New  Testament  writings  must  be  genuine  cannot 

supply  the  place  of  historical  arguments."     But  if 

the  First  "  Epistle  of  Peter  "  cannot  really  be  derived 

from  Peter,  how  came  it  to  bear  his  name  ?    Is  it 

possible  that  it  first  existed  as  an  anonymous  homily 

and  was  afterwards  made  into  an  Epistle  of  Peter  by 

the  addition  of   the  introduction   and  conclusion? 

This     hypothesis    was    brought     forward    at    the 

beginning  of   the    nineteenth    century   by   Cludius 

{Uransickten  des  Ckristentuvis,  1808),  and  quite  lately 

has  been  revived  by  Harnack.     It  certainly  has  in 

its  favour  the  fact  that  Polycarp,  who  made  use  of 

the  Epistle,  does  not  speak  of  it  as  Petrine,  whereas 

he  mentions   Paul  (though  not  in  connection  with 

quotations);  and  the  further  fact  that  it  is  absent 

from  the  Muratorian  Canon,  and  is  first  mentioned 

by  name  in  the  writings  of  Tertullian  and  Iremrus. 

tut  if  the  Epistle  had  so  long  existed  anonymously 

ithout  the  introduction  and  conclusion   (according 

)  Harnack,  from  the  time  of  Domitian  to  the  middle 

f  the  second  century),  it  is  very  strange  that  it  has 

ot  been  preserved  in  any  MS.  in  this  original  form. 

loreover,  the  address,  "To  the  Sojourners  of  the 
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Diaspora  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia  and 
Bithynia"  (i.  1)  would  be  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand as  a  later  interpolation  than  as  derived  from 
the  author  of  the  whole,  who  had  been  moved  to 
write  this  letter  of  consolation  by  the  persecution 
which  was  just  at  that  time  raging  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  who  would  be  more  likely  than  a  later  writer  to 
compare  Christians  with  the  Jews  living  in  the 
foreign  world  of  the  Diaspora.1  And,  finally,  the 
author's  description  of  himself  in  v.  1  as  a  "  witness 
of  the  sufferings  of  Christ"  would  also  have  to 
be  supposed  to  have  been  added  by  a  later  hand, 
since  these  words  are  certainly  intended  to  mean  an 
eye-witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Jesus.  But  in  spite 
of  all  this  I  will  not  dispute  the  possibility  of  the 
hypothesis  in  question;  it  might  well  serve  to  fall 
back  on  if  we  had  no  other  pseudonymous  letters  in  the 
New  Testament  But  as  we  undoubtedly  have  several 
(2  Thessalonians,  Ephesians,  Timothy,  Titus,  Second 
Peter,  Jude),  and  as  we  also  know  how  innocent  the 
pseudonymity  of  such  writings  was  considered  at  that 
period,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  here  have  recourse 
to  more  artificial  expedients,  instead  of  simply  assum- 
ing that  our  Epistle  was  originally  written  and  put  in 
circulation  under  the  name  of  Peter.  The  author  has 
chosen  this  form  for  his  treatise,  not  with  the  purpose 
of  bringing  about  a  union  of  Pauline  and  Petrine,  or 

1  It  is  only  in  that  sense,  not  as  referring  to  Jewish  Christians — 
the  letter  everywhere  implies  Gentile  Christians — that  the  words 
of  the  address,  ckAcktois  irapcirtSi7fiots  Suunropa?  U6rrov,  #c.t.A.,  can  be 
understood.  Christians  are  the  "dwellers  abroad,"  i.e.  strangers  or 
pilgrims  upon  earth,  who  in  the  heathen  world  are  as  far  from  their 
heavenly  home,  and  feel  themselves  as  strange  to  their  surround- 
ings, as  the  Jews  who  lived  far  from  their  Palestinian  home  in  the 
Diaspora.     Cf.  ii.  11  with  Heb.  xi.  IS,  Eph.  ii.  19. 
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Jewish,  Christians — a  theory  to  which  the  Epistle 
gives  no  support — but  because,  next  to  Paul,  in  whose 
name  he  did  not  venture  to  write,  Peter's  was  the 
apostolic  name  most  venerated  in  the  West,  and 
in  the  Roman  Church  was  already  beginning  to  be 
the  watchword  of  Apostolic  Church  authority.  It 
may  be  left  an  open  question  whether  the  letter  was 
really  written  from  Rome,  or  whether  the  greeting  in 
v.  18,  from  "  her  that  is  elect  with  you  in  Babylon," 
i.e.  the  Church  at  Rome,  belongs  only  to  the  form  in 
which  it  is  clothed ;  the  latter  is  to  be  assumed  with 
reference  to  the  mention  of  Silvanus,  the  missionary 
helper  of  Paul,  and  of  Mark,  the  traditional  com- 
panion of  Peter. 

The  time  of  composition  may  be  inferred  from  the 
implied  circumstances  of  the  churches  to  which  it  is 
addressed.  They  are  exposed  to  official  persecution 
because  they  bear  the  name  of  Christians,  and  for 
that  reason  the  author  exhorts  them  earnestly  to 
honourable  conduct  which  shall  be  blameless  even  in 
the  eyes  of  the  authorities,  that  they  may  give  the 
heathen  world  no  other  ground  of  accusation  against 
them  than  that  of  their  Christian  confession  (ii.  12  ff., 
iii.  9, 16  f. ;  iv.  14  f.).  Now,  persecutions  of  Christians 
by  process  of  law  had  indeed  not  seldom  occurred 
from  the  time  of  Domitian  onwards,  but  these  trials 
on  the  score  of  religious  belief  were  first  legally 
regulated  by  Trajan,  from  112  a.d.  onwards,1  and, 
moreover,  especially  for  the  province  of  Asia,  where 
Pliny  was  at  that  time  governor.    He  had  occasioned 

1  Another  thing  that  suggests  Trajan's  time  is  the  use  of  the 
word  aXXoTpierrurKOTroq  (iv.  15)  =  delator.  Trajan  had  threatened  to 
punish  these  delatores  or  denunciators  as  criminals,  as  Pliny  mentions 
in  his  honour. 
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the  issue  of  the  Emperor's  edict  by  putting  the 
question  whether  the  Christian  name  as  such,  when 
no  other  crime  was  alleged,  was  a  ground  of  punish- 
ment, or  only  crimes  associated  with  the  name.  In 
view  of  these  considerations  it  may  be  assumed  that 
First  Peter  was  written  in  the  second  decade  of  the 
second  century,  not  later,  for  there  is  no  reference 
to  any  Gnostic  false  teachers,  and  there  is  no  mention 
of  any  bishop  above  the  presbyters.  But  no  doubt 
the  warning  to  the  presbyters  against  avarice  and 
lording  it  over  the  Church  (v.  2  f.)  shows  that  the 
time  was  approaching  when  ecclesiastical  office  began 
to  consolidate  its  powers  and  so  to  present  attractions 
to  avarice  and  ambition. 

The  Epistle  which  introduces  itself  as  coming 
from  Jude  the  servant  of  Christ  and  brother  of 
James,  contains  a  brief  but  vigorous  condemnation 
of  certain  false  teachers,  who  may  be  recognised  at 
first  sight  as  Gnostics  of  an  extreme  libertine  school. 
They  deny  God,  "the  sole  Ruler,"  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  (verse  4).  The  former  statement 
doubtless  means  that  they  did  not  recognise  the 
Creator-God  of  the  Old  Testament  as  the  true  God 
of  the  Christians,  but  degraded  Him  to  a  demonic 
Demiurge;  the  latter,  that  they  either,  like  the 
Ignatian  Docetists,  denied  the  true  humanity  of 
Christ,  or,  like  the  dualists  of  1  John  ii.  22,  separated 
the  man  Jesus  from  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and 
therefore,  in  either  case,  denied  the  incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  God.  When  it  is  further  said  in  verse  8 
that  they  reject  "  lordship "  (Kvpiorw)  and  speak  evil 
of  "glories"  {&o£ai)9  we  may  understand  by  this  their 
rejection  of  the  Divine  government  of  the  world  and 
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their  contemptuous  irreverence  for  the  sacred  powers, 
whether  of  the  higher  world  (angels)  or  the  earthly 
world  (authorities).  This  perverse  way  of  thought 
found  expression,  moreover,  in  gross  immorality, 
especially  in  sexual  aberrations  and  all  kinds  of 
unbridled  sensuality,  with  which  they  even  polluted 
the  holy  love-feasts  of  the  Church  (verses  8,  10,  12). 
And  that  this  immorality  was  closely  connected 
with  their  Gnosticism,  that  it  was  held  by  them  to  be 
justified  by  it,  and  in  a  sense  to  be  a  proof  of  their 
state  of  grace  and  possession  of  the  Spirit,  may  be 
inferred  from  verse  4,  "  they  turn  the  grace  of  God 
into  lasciviousness,"  and  verse  8,  "their  dreamers 
[on  the  ground  of  their  dreams  or  fantastic  beliefs] 
defile  the  flesh,"  and  verse  16,  "  These  are  murmurers, 
who  complain  of  fate  and  walk  after  their  own  lusts, 
and  their  mouth  speaks  lofty  things,  while  they 
flatter  men  to  their  faces  for  the  sake  of  gain  " ;  and 
finally,  verse  19,  "  these  are  they  who  cause  divisions," 
"  soulish  "  men,1  who  have  no  spirit,  where  the  last 
remark  seems  intended  to  retort  upon  the  heretics 
their  assertion  that  they  were  the  true  "  spiritual " 
Christians  in  contrast  with  the  ordinary  members  of 
the  Church,  who  are  mere  "psychics." 

All  these  characteristics  apply  exactly  to  the 
Gnostic  sect  of  the  Carpocratians,  which,  about 
140  a.d.,  was  founded  by  the  Alexandrian  Carpocrates 
and  Epiphanes  (father  and  son),  to  whom  i 


1  I.e.  having  the  animal  soul  (psyche),  which  presides  over  the 
senses,  but  not  the  higher  spirit  (pneuma),  which  is  conversant 
with  heavenly  things.  The  German  "seelisch"  being  a  deriva- 
tional equivalent,  it  seems  best  to  imitate  it,  as  the  suggestion  of 
immorality  in  A.V.  and  R.V.,  "sensual,"  is  not  directly  in  view. 

i— TRANSLATOR.  . .  . 
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Clement  of  Alexandria  regarded  the  polemic  of  the 
Epistle  of  Jude  as  having  a  prophetic  reference 
{Strom.,  III.  ii.  11).  According  to  his  graphic 
description,  Epiphanes  in  his  book  on  Righteousness 
declared  property  and  the  family  to  be  arbitrary 
human  institutions,  and  universal  equality  and 
freedom  in  the  form  of  community  of  goods  and 
wives  to  be  alone  in  accordance  with  the  Divine 
righteousness.  Since  God  Himself  has  implanted 
the  sexual  impulse  in  man,  the  command  not  to  covet 
one's  neighbour's  wife  is  absurd.  This  "whoremonger's 
righteousness,"  as  Clement  calls  it,  was  practised  by 
them  at  their  love-feasts,  at  which  they  combined 
carousings  with  promiscuous  unchastity.  And  they 
carried  their  shameless  impudence  so  far  as  to  speak 
of  Aphrodite  Pandemos  as  "  mystic  fellowship,"  and 
to  assert  that  the  celebration  of  this  "  mystery  "  was 
the  way  to  the  kingdom  of  God  (III.  ii.  27).  In 
the  same  connection  Clement  mentions  the  Gnostic 
sect  of  one  Prodicus,  who  declared  themselves  to  be 
the  sons  of  the  first  God,  and  availed  themselves  of 
the  freedom  of  sonship  to  give  free  course  to  their 
lusts.  Clement  gives  an  excellent  general  summary 
of  the  two  divergent  tendencies  of  Gnostic  Dualism 
by  remarking  (III.  v.  40)  that  while  some  of  them 
taught  indifferentism  (aSuHjuSpws  gfc),  others,  like 
Marcion,  from  an  impious  contempt  for  the  creation, 
practised  an  exaggerated  asceticism. 

There  could,  of  course,  be  no  question  of 
theoretical  refutation  of  extravagances  such  as  the: 
Our  author  contents  himself  with  vigorous  threate 
ings  of  the  Divine  judgment,  appealing  to  examp] 
from  Old  Testament  history  and  apocryphal  leger 
He    recalls    the   judgment    upon    the    unbelievii 
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Israelites  in  the  wilderness  (verse  5),  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  (verse  7),  Cain,  Balaam,  and  Korah  (verse 
11),  and  also  the  judgment  upon  the  fallen  angels, 
which  is  spoken  of  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  (verse  6), 
and  the  contention  of  the  archangel  Michael  with 
the  devil  over  the  body  of  Moses  (verse  9),  following 
a  legend  which,  according  to  Origen,  was  contained 
in  the  apocryphal  book  The  Assumption  of  Moses ; 
finally  he  expressly  cites  (verse  14  f.)  a  passage  from 
the  Book  of  Enoch  (i.  9),  in  which  the  coming  of 
God  with  myriads  of  the  saints  to  hold  judgment 
upon  the  ungodly  is  announced.  In  addition,  he 
reminds  his  Christian  readers  of  the  words  which 
were  spoken  beforehand  by  the  Apostles  of  our 
Lord  about  the  "  mockers  who  should  appear  in  the 
last  time,  walking  after  their  ungodly  lusts"  (verse 
17  f.),  where  he  perhaps  has  in  view  passages  from 
the  Pastoral  letters  such  as  2  Tim.  iv.  3,  iii.  1  f. ; 
1  Tim.  iv.  1.  And  just  as  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
the  traditional  Church  belief  is  opposed  to  the  false 
teaching,  so  here  Jude  exhorts  his  readers  to  fight 
for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  to 
build  themselves  up  upon  their  most  holy  faith 
(verses  8,  20).  The  brief  Epistle  closes  with  a 
doxology  which  recalls  the  (spurious)  conclusion  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

That  the  Epistle  can  scarcely  have  been  written 
before  the  middle  of  the  second  century  is  evident 
from  its  relation  to  false  doctrine  and  to  the  Pastoral 
Epistles.  Why  the  author  should  have  chosen  as 
pseudonym  the  name  of  Jude,  the  brother  of  James 
(this  must  mean  James  the  brother  of  Jesus,  the 
famous  head  of  the  Jerusalem  Church),  we  cannot 
tell.      In  such  cases  the   determining   factor   may 
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often  have  been  local  tradition  or  legend,  of  which 
the  knowledge  has  been  lost.  Probably  the  author 
was  an  Alexandrian  Hellenist,  for  it  was  from 
Alexandria  that  the  heresy  of  the  Carpocratians 
originated;  and  among  the  Hellenists  there  the 
Jewish  apocryphal  literature,  to  which  belong  the 
Book  of  Enoch  and  The  Assumption  of  Moses,  were 
held  in  special  honour. 

The  first  trace  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude  is  found  in 
Second  Peter,  where  the  attack  on  the  false  teachers  in 
ii.  1-iii.  3  is  nothing  else  than  an  extended  paraphrase 
of  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  And  the  paraphrase  is  not 
very  successful.  The  pregnant  terseness,  the  poetic 
sweep,  and  the  transparent  clearness  of  the  original, 
have  in  the  expanded  copy  been  flattened  out  and 
weakened  down,  and  in  places  obscured  to  the  point 
of  unintelligibility.  For  example,  ii.  11  can  only  be 
understood  from  Jude  9;  ii.  12,  the  comparison  of 
the  false  teachers  with  brute  beasts,  is  taken  from 
Jude  10  but  with  a  misinterpretation  of  the  image 
there  used ;  in  ii.  17  the  obscure  comparison  of  the 
false  teachers  with  "  clouds  driven  about  by  the 
storm-wind,  for  which  the  blackness  of  darkness  is 
reserved,"  can  only  be  explained  as  a  mixture  of  the 
two  distinct  images  in  Jude  12  f.,  "  waterless  clouds 
driven  about  by  the  wind/'  and  "  wandering  stars  for 
which  the  blackness  of  darkness  is  reserved " ;  in 
iii.  2  the  "  words  spoken  by  the  apostles  beforehand  " 
of  Jude  17  are  expanded  into  "the  words  spoken 
beforehand  by  the  prophets  and  the  commandment 
given  to  the  apostles  by  the  Lord,"  i.e.  the  sum  of 
the  prophetic-apostolic  teaching  in  general,  and 
nevertheless  the  more  limited    reference    of   these 
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words  in  the  original  passage  to  the  prediction 
regarding  the  false  teachers  is  retained  in  iii.  8. 
Between  ii.  17  and  18  the  quotation  from  Enoch  in 
Jude  14  f.  is  omitted,  because  the  author,  holding  a 
stricter  conception  of  canonicity,  avoids  direct  quota- 
tion from  the  apocryphal  literature,  although  in 
verses  4,  10  and  11  he  has  reproduced  conceptions 
derived  from  the  same  source. 

If  in  view  of  what  we  have  seen  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  Second  Peter  combats  the  same  libertine 
Gnostics  as  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  there  is  another 
feature  of  it  which,  while  doubtless  not  inappropriate 
to  this  heresy,  certainly  does  not  refer  to  it  alone  but 
to  an  opinion  which  was  current  in  wider  circles  in 
the  second  half  of  the  second  century :  "  The  scoffers 
say,  where  is  the  promise  of  His  parousia  ?  for  since 
the  fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  continue  as  they 
were  from  the  beginning  of  the  world "  (iii.  8  f.). 
He  reminds  these  doubters  that  the  delay  of  the 
promised  Parousia  does  not  signify  that  it  will  never 
come,  for  with  God,  after  all,  a  thousand  years  are  as 
one  day,  and  the  delay  is  due  to  His  long-suffering 
patience,  and  is  for  their  sakes,  because  God  does  not 
desire  that  anyone  should  be  lost,  but  that  all  should 
turn  to  repentance.  But  certainly,  the  world  which 
of  old  arose  at  the  command  of  God  out  of  the  water, 
as  it  was  once  destroyed  by  the  Flood,  so  now  it  is 
reserved  for  the  lire  of  judgment.  The  day  of  the 
Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night:  then  the 
heavens  will  pass  away  with  a  loud  noise,  the 
elements  of  the  world  will  melt  with  fervent  heat, 
and  the  earth  and  all  things  in  it  will  be  burnt  up. 
But  after  this  burning-up  of  the  world,  we  expect, 
according  to  His  promise,  "  new  heavens  and  a  new 
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earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness"  (iii.  10  ff.). 
This  doctrine  of  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire 
is  first  found  in  the  Jewish  Sibylline  Oracles,  and 
is  without  doubt  derived  from  the  Heracleitic-Stoic 
theory  of  a  periodically  recurring  conflagration,  and 
is,  like  the  fires  of  purgatory,  to  be  regarded  as  a 
borrowing  from  ancient  natural  philosophy. 

To  the  fine-spun  fables  of  the  false  teachers  our 
author  opposes  as  the  decisive  authority  the  Apostles' 
knowledge,  resting  on  the  testimony  of  their  own 
eyes,  of  the  glory  of  Christ  (i.  16).  This  he  ex- 
emplifies from  the  incident  of  the  transfiguration, 
which  forms  the  prototype  of  the  future  Parousia. 
He  gives  the  voice  from  heaven  according  to  the 
version  of  Matthew  (i.  17  =  Matt.  xvii.  5).  He  also 
knows  the  Gospel  of  John  with  its  appended  chapter, 
for  i.  14  is  obviously  an  allusion  to  John  xxi.  19.  And 
when,  after  mentioning  the  Transfiguration,  he  goes 
on  in  i.  19 :  "  And  we  have  as  something  more  sure 
(fiefiaiorepov)  the  prophetic  word,  to  which  you  do  well 
to  take  heed  as  to  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place," 
the  question  arises  whether  this  comparative  means 
that  the  Old  Testament  prophecy  is  a  surer  authority, 
standing  even  above  the  Gospels,  or  whether  it  only 
means  that  the  prophetic  word  has  the  more  certainty 
for  us  because  it  is  confirmed  by  the  facts  of  the 
Gospel  history.  While  not  asserting  the  impossibility 
of  the  latter  interpretation,  I  cannot  help  considering 
the  former  more  natural  and  probable.  Strange  as 
this  preference  for  the  Prophets  as  compared  with  the 
Gospels  may  seem  to  us,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Early  Church  it  has  nothing  extraordinary  about  it, 
for  to  it  the  Gospels  were  not  yet  the  inspired  word 

of  God,  whereas  inspiration  in  the  fullest  sense  was 
vol.  rv.  17 
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ascribed  to  the  Old  Testament  writers,  as  our  author 
shows  just  after  by  saying  that  no  prophecy  has  its 
own  solution,  i.e.  explanation,  since  it  was  not  pro- 
duced by  the  will  of  man,  but,  "  moved  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  men  spoke  from  God  "  (i.  20  ff.).  The  prophets 
were  therefore  so  exclusively  the  mouthpieces  of 
God  that  they  were  not  even  able  themselves  to  give 
the  explanation  of  their  own  prophecy :  how  much  less 
is  it  possible  for  other  men  to  explain  it  from  their 
own  resources  without  the  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  ?  This  is  the  strongly  supernaturalistic  theory 
of  inspiration  which  the  Church  early  adopted;  it 
had  long  been  current  in  Hellenism,  and  has  its 
ultimate  roots  in  the  dualistic  metaphysics  and 
psychology  of  the  latter.  In  iii.  2,  "  the  words  spoken 
beforehand  by  the  holy  prophets "  are  coupled  with 
"  the  commandment  of  your  apostles  from  the  Lord 
and  Saviour."  Here  we  already  have,  therefore,  the 
whole  Christian  canon  with  its  two  parts,  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New,  but  the  apostolic  word  is 
put  alongside  of  the  prophetic,  not  as  being  of  equal 
rank  with  it  on  the  ground  of  resting,  like  it,  on 
direct  inspiration,  but  only  because  it  contains  the 
historical  evidence  of  the  "commandment,"  i.e. 
the  rule  of  faith  and  life  which  the  Divine  Lord  and 
Saviour  has  Himself  revealed.  It  is  on  that  ground, 
of  course,  that  prescriptive  authority  is  ascribed  to 
the  Gospels,  as  the  historical  records  of  the  Lord's 
commands,  in  a  much  higher  measure  than  to  the 
apostolic  letters.  This  our  Evangelist  clearly  shows 
by  the  peculiar  way  in  which  he  speaks  in  iii.  15  f.  of 
Paul  and  his  Epistles,  of  which  he  already  had  a 
complete  collection  before  him.  He  assures  his 
readers  that,  in  the  same  spirit  he  in  which  exhorts 
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them,  so  also  "  our  beloved  brother  Paul "  has  written 
to  them  according  to  the  wisdom  granted  to  him,  and 
in  all  his  letters  had  expressed  his  mind  about  these 
things;  no  doubt  there  were  in  these  letters  many 
things  hard  to  be  understood,  which,  like  the  other 
(sacred)  scriptures,  are  wrested  by  the  ignorant  and 
unstable  to  their  own  destruction.  The  sense  of  this 
passage  was  misunderstood  when  it  was  proposed 
to  find  in  it  the  terms  of  peace  between  Jewish 
Christianity  and  Paulinism.  The  circumstances  of 
these  early  apostolic  parties  are  quite  remote  from 
our  letter,  which  is  exclusively  concerned  with  the 
great  antithesis  of  its  own  time,  the  struggle  of  the 
Church  Catholic  with  the  Gnostic  heresy.  But  since 
Gnostics  of  various  Schools,  Marcionites  as  well  as 
libertines,  were  especially  fond  of  appealing  to  Paul, 
it  was  quite  natural  that  the  Church  teachers  should 
endeavour  to  wrest  this  weapon  from  their  adversaries. 
This  might  be  effected  either  by  directly  attacking, 
in  the  name  of  Paul,  this  heretical  ultra-Paulinism, 
as  is  done  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  or,  again,  by 
bringing  the  Catholic  consciousness  into  the  field, 
under  the  Roman  watchword  of  Peter's  name,  and 
thereby  showing  the  agreement  of  this  Church  faith 
with  the  teaching  of  Paul  as  rightly  understood. 
This  served  the  purpose  of  discrediting  the  use  made 
of  the  Pauline  letters  by  the  opposing  party  as  an 
unjustifiable  abuse  of  them,  as  a  misunderstanding 
and  perversion  of  the  true  meaning  of  Paul.  But, 
withal,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  in  the  whole 
tone  of  our  passage,  in  the  cool  acknowledgment  of 
the  wisdom  granted  to  Brother  Paul,  which  never- 
theless need  not  prevent  his  letters  from  containing 
many  things  hard  to  be  understood,  evidence  of  the 
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rather  embarrassing  position  in  which  Church  teachers 
felt  themselves  placed  by  the  appeal  of  the  heretics 
to  Paul. 

That  the  author  of  Second  Peter,  who  copied  the 
Epistle  of  Jude,  which  is  directed  against  the  Carpo- 
cratians,  and  had  before  him  a  collection  of  the  Pauline 
letters,  was  not  the  Apostle  Peter,  is  self-evident ;  and 
the  obvious  premeditation  with  which  he  seeks  to  re- 
present himself  as  this  apostle  and  eye-witness  of  the 
Gospel  history  in  no  way  decreases  the  impossibility 
of  its  genuineness.  The  date  of  composition  of  this 
letter,  which  is  no  doubt  the  latest  among  the  New 
Testament  writings,  must  be  placed  rather  far  on  in 
the  second  half  of  the  second  century.  Whether  the 
author  was  a  member  of  the  Roman  Church,  to 
which  the  use  of  the  aegis  of  Peter's  name  might 
seem  to  point,  or  to  the  Egyptian,  as  is  suggested  by 
its  relation  to  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  I  leave  an  open 
question. 

The  Early  Church  reckoned  among  the  Catholic 
writings  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  gave  an  exposition  of  it  among  the 
Catholic  epistles  in  his  Hypotyposes,  and  in  the 
Muratonian  Canon  it  is  placed  beside  the  Apocalypse 
of  John  as  a  book  received  by  the  Church,  though 
contested  by  many.  Until  recent  times  only  a  few 
sayings  were  known  from  it,  but  lately  a  considerable 
fragment,  comprising  nearly  the  half  of  the  original 
document,  has  been  discovered,  together  with  the 
Gospel  of  Peter  (vol.  iii.  p.  214  f.)  in  a  grave  at 
Akhmim  (Egypt),  and  has  been  edited  by  Bouriant 
(1892).  Harnack  published  the  text  of  this  fragment, 
with  a  commentary,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Berlin 
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Academy  of  Sciences  (xliv.,  1892).     What  follows  is 
based  on  these  publications. 

This  Apocalypse  contains  revelations  about  the 
condition  of  the  righteous  and  of  sinners  after  death, 
supposed  to  be  given  by  Jesus  to  His  twelve 
disciples,  in  particular  to  Peter — who  here,  as  in  the 
Gospel  of  Peter,  is  the  spokesman  for  the  rest — 
"on  the  mountain"  (Luke  vi.  12?).  First  there 
came  two  of  the  blessed,  radiant  as  the  sun,  and 
of  indescribable  beauty.  Then  the  abode  of  the 
blessed  is  shown;  there  is  a  wide  space  outside 
this  (earthly)  world  radiant  with  light,  and  the 
earth  itself  is  blooming  with  unfading  flowers  and 
filled  with  blessed  fruits.  The  dwellers  in  this  abode 
are  clothed  with  the  garments  of  angels  of  light,  and, 
surrounded  by  the  angels,  with  one  accord  and  with 
exceeding  joy  they  praise  God  the  Lord.  Then  the 
Lord  (Jesus)  gave  the  disciples  the  explanation,  "  That 
is  the  abode  of  your  high  priests,  the  righteous." 
Here  the  perfected  righteous  in  general,  as  in  the 
Didache  (xiii.  3),  the  prophets  in  particular,  are 
described  as  the  high  priests  of  the  earthly  Church, 
since  they  intercede  with  God  on  its  behalf,  a  state- 
ment which  in  the  New  Testament  is  only  applied  to 
Christ  (Rom.  viii.  84,  1  John  ii.  1,  Heb.  vii.  24  ff.). 

On  this  description  of  the  abode  of  the  blessed 
follows  that  of  its  antithesis,  the  place  of  punishment, 
which  is  waste  and  gloomy,  presided  over  by  an 
angel  of  punishment  wearing  a  dark  garment.  I  will 
spare  the  reader  the  description  of  the  refinements  of 
torture  which  are  inflicted  on  the  various  classes  of 
sinners ;  it  suffices  to  say  that  these  torture-fantasies 
are  derived  from  the  teaching  associated  with  the 
Orphic  Mysteries  (which  in  turn  was  perhaps  in- 
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fluenced  by  Buddhist  pictures  of  hell),  and  that  they 
form  the  basis  for  the  description  of  the  inferno  in 
Dante's  Divina  Comcedia.  Noteworthy,  however,  for 
the  history  of  Christian  ethics  is  the  enumeration  of 
the  various  classes  of  gross  sinners:  (1)  The  blas- 
phemers of  the  way  of  righteousness,  i.e.  impious 
despisejrs  of  (the  Christian)  religion.  (2)  Perverters  of 
righteousness,  i.e.  false  teachers.  (8)  Adulteresses  and 
adulterers  (the  former  put  first  as  the  more  guilty). 
(4)  Murderers  and  their  accomplices.  (5)  Women  who 
have  conceived  by  irregular  unions  and  practised 
abortion.  (6)  The  persecutors  and  betrayers  of  the 
righteous  (i.e.  instigators  of  legal  persecutions  of 
Christians).  (7)  Blasphemers  and  slanderers  of  the 
way  of  righteousness  (i.e.  as  distinguished  from  (1), 
the  false  accusers  and  witnesses  on  such  trials  of 
Christians).  (8)  False  witnesses,  i.e.  liars  and  calum- 
niators in  general.  (9)  The  proud  and  hard-hearted 
rich,  who  have  shown  no  pity  to  widows  and  orphans. 
(10)  Moneylenders  and  usurers.  (11)  Men  who 
have  practised  unnatural  lust  (paiderastia),  and  women 
who  have  done  the  like  ("Lesbian  vice";  cf.  Rom. 
i.  26  f.).  (12)  Idol-makers.  (18)  Apostates  who  have 
left  the  way  of  God,  i.e.  abandoned  Christianity. 

The  religious  standpoint  of  this  apocalypse  is  Jewish- 
Christian  and  scarcely  differs  from  that  of  the  Jewish 
Apocalypse  of  Enoch.  Christians  are  spoken  of  as 
"  the  righteous,"  only]  once  (verse  8)  as  "  believers," 
and  Christianity  is  "the  way  of  righteousness." 
Ethical  motives  are  exclusively  based  on  the  requital 
beyond  the  grave.  And  with  ethical  transgressions 
are  associated  as  the  cause  of  future  destruction  "  false 
doctrine,"  the  "  perversion  "  of  religion  by  "  false  pro- 
phecy "  and  "  all  kinds  of  dogmas  "  (verses  1  and  28). 
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In  this  the  Apocalypse  has  points  of  contact  with  the 
anti-Gnostic  polemic  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (cf. 
verse  23  with  Tit.  i.  14).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
identification  of  the  believers  with  the  hungry  and 
thirsty  and  oppressed  (verse  8),  and  the  severe  con- 
demnation of  the  unmerciful  and  usurious  rich 
(verse  30  f.)  shows  the  continuance  of  the  socialistic 
tendency  of  primitive  Christianity  which  we  found 
illustrated  in  the  Johannine  Apocalypse,  and  shall 
also  find  in  the  "  Shepherd  "  of  Hermas  and  the  Epistle 
of  James.  With  both  these  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter 
stands  in  the  closest  inner  relationship,  and  is  doubt- 
less also  of  very  nearly  the  same  date.  It  is,  like  the 
"  Shepherd,"  essentially  a  call  to  repentance  clothed 
in  apocalyptic  form. 


POPULAR  CHURCH  WRITINGS  OF  AN  EDIFYING 

CHARACTER 

CHAPTER  XVI 

The  "Shepherd"  of  Hermas 

In  the  Muratorian  Canon  this  writing  is  placed 
immediately  after  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  with  the 
remark  "The  ' Shepherd'  was  written  quite  lately 
{nuperrime)  in  our  own  times  at  Rome  by  Hennas, 
while  his  brother  Pius  occupied  the  episcopal  chair  of 
the  church  at  Rome.1  It  is  therefore  to  be  read 
(privatim)  but  not  used  publicly  in  the  worship  of 
the  Church,  either  among  the  prophets  or  the 
apostles/'  The  treatise  was  highly  esteemed  both  in 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Church;  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria  and  Origen  it  is  frequently  cited  as 
a  sacred  writing,  and  though  Eusebius  reckons  it 
among  the  antilegomena  which  are  to  be  excluded 
from  the  Canon,  it  seems  nevertheless  still  to  have 
been  used  in  catechetical  instruction  in  the  time  of 
Athanasius. 

The  book  consists  of  three  parts :  (1)  Five  Visions ; 
(2)  Twelve  Commandments;    (8)  Ten  Similitudes. 

1  The  contents  of  the  treatise  are  so  fully  in  accord  with  this 
indication  of  time  (140-155  a.d.)  that  there  is  no  sufficient  ground 
for  questioning  its  correctness. 
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The  first  four  visions  form  an  independent  section, 
and  are  certainly  the  basis  of  the  whole.  The  fifth 
vision  forms  the  transition  and  introduction  to  the 
second  main  division,  which,  again,  forms  a  unity 
consisting  of  the  Commandments  (Mandata)  and 
the  first  eight  Similitudes  (SimiUtvdines),  while  the 
nintb  similitude  is  a  re-working  of  the  material  of 
the  third  vision,  and  the  tenth  forms  the  close  of  the 
whole.  Some  critics  have  held  that  there  were  such 
profound  differences  between  the  various  parts  that 
they  felt  obliged  to  assume  either  two,  or  three, 
different  authors  and  an  editor.  But  this  is  a  mis- 
take; language  and  tone  of  thought  are  so  homo- 
geneous throughout  that  the  whole  can  only  be  the 
work  of  a  single  author.  It  was,  however,  no  doubt 
not  written  all  at  once  and  according  to  a  plan 
conceived  beforehand;  the  various  parts  probably 
arose  as  independent  portions  at  various  times,  and 
were  only  gathered  together  at  the  end,  before 
publication,  and  united  by  artificial  links,  such  as  are 
clearly  to  be  discovered  in  Vis.  v.  5  and  Simil.  ix.  I.1 
How  the  author  came  to  write  his  prophetic  visions 
and  later  exhortations  to  repentance  may  be  conjec- 
tured with  much  probability  from  the  first  two  visions. 
His  experience  was  similar  to  that  of  the  prophet 
Hosea,  nearly  a  thousand  years  before.  As  the 
latter,  by  the  experience  of  domestic  misery  (his 
wife's  unfaithfulness)  and  the  hope  of  recompense,  was 

1  The  unity  of  authorship  was  proved  by  Baumgartner  and  Link 
(1888-9)»  and  had  before  that  been  accepted  by  Zahn  and  Harnack. 
Unity  of  plan  is  suggested  by  Link  and  Stahl  (Patrirt.  Unter- 
suchungen,  1901).  That  the  different  parts  originated  at  different 
times  is  assumed  by  Baumgartner  and  by  Harnack  (Chronologic, 
p.  263  ff.). 
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made  into  a  prophet  of  judgment  and  repentance  but 
also  of  consolation  and  salvation  for  his  people,  so 
Hermas  was  made  a  preacher  of  repentance  and 
forgiveness  to  the  Church  of  his  time  because  the 
unhappiness  of  his  own  home,  the  sins  of  his  badly- 
brought-up  sons,  the  bitter  tongue  of  his  wife  and 
the  decay  of  his  fortunes,  pressed  upon  his  heart  and 
called  his  own  guilt,  his  sins  of  thought  and  of 
neglect  in  former  days,  to  his  remembrance.  From 
this  mood  of  deep  dejection  and  self-condemnation  he 
was  awakened  to  new  hope  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Church  in  the  form  of  an  old  woman  who  revealed 
to  him  that  although  God  was  indeed  angry  with 
him  for  bringing  up  his  children  badly,  nevertheless 
through  God  s  mercy  all  the  past  evil  of  his  house 
would  again  be  set  right  if  he  would  only  take 
courage  and  not  fail  to  urge  his  children  to  repent- 
ance by  a  daily  righteous  word,  which  has  power 
over  all  wickedness  as  the  smith  has  over  the  iron 
that  has  been  made  soft  in  the  fire.  Then  she  read 
to  him  out  of  a  book  which  at  the  beginning  was 
terrible  to  hear,  but  afterwards  wholesome  and 
pleasant  ( Vis.  i.  8  f. ),  for  it  contained  the  revelation 
that  God  would  forgive  all  sins  hitherto  committed 
if  the  sinners  repented  with  their  whole  hearts ;  but 
for  further  sins  after  the  set  day  (of  this  announce- 
ment) there  would  be  no  more  deliverance,  for 
the  days  of  repentance  have  a  limit  for  all  saints 
(Christians) ;  it  is  only  for  the  heathen  that  they  con- 
tinue until  the  Day  of  Judgment.  This  revelation  he 
is  to  communicate  to  his  household  and  those  who 
are  set  over  the  church  as  a  warning  against  future 
sin  and  a  consolation  in  view  of  past  sins,  and,  more- 
over, he  is  to  be  no  longer  angry  with  his  family,  for 
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they  are  about  to  be  purified  by  righteous  discipline 
from  their  former  sins,  just  as  he  also  will  be  saved 
because  he  has  not  departed  from  the  living  God, 
but  has  continued  in  integrity  and  abstinence,  and  as 
all  are  saved  who  do  righteousness,  for  the  Lord  is 
nigh  to  those  who  turn  to  Him  {Vis.  ii.  2  £). 

On  the  occasion  of  another  appearance  the  Church 
gave  the  command  to  make  two  copies  of  this  little 
book,  to  which  she  is  now  about  to  add  something 
further  (Vis.  iii.  and  iv.),  and  to  send  one  copy  to 
Clement  and  one  to  Grapte.  "  Clement  will  send  it 
to  other  cities,  for  that  is  permitted  to  him,  and 
Grapte  shall  instruct  the  widows  and  orphans.  But 
thou  shalt  read  it  aloud  in  this  city  (Rome)  with  the 
presbyters  who  are  set  over  the  church  "  (ii.  4). 

So  far  the  historical  introduction  to  the  visions 
which  follow.  What  the  last  part  of  it  means  has 
been  much  debated.  Some  see  in  it  a  fiction  by 
means  of  which  the  author,  in  the  manner  customary 
in  apocalypses  (Enoch,  Ezra,  Baruch,  and  the  rest), 
seeks  to  place  his  revelation  under  the  authority  of  a 
famous  name  of  earlier  times,  viz.  that  of  Clement, 
the  author  of  the  Letter  to  the  Corinthians.  On  this 
hypothesis  this  is  what  is  designed  in  the  explanation, 
"  for  that  is  committed  to  him  "  (iinrerpairrai^  which 
has  to  be  understood  of  a  regularly  constituted  office 
held  by  Clement.  But  this  is  not  necessarily  the 
sense  of  the  word,  which  rather  suggests  a  permission 
than  an  official  duty.  And  if  this  had  been  the 
intention  of  the  author,  would  he  not  have  emphasised 
the  authority  of  Clement  more  strongly  than  by 
this  passing  notice?  But,  on  general  grounds,  the 
assumption  of  a  fiction  of  this  kind  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  way  in  which  the  author  has  hitherto 
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explained  his  prophetic  mission  as  due  to  personal 
experiences,  for  that  these  were  not  invented,  but 
were  actual  experiences,  seems  to  me  beyond  doubt. 
But  why  explain  them  in  this  way  if,  after  all,  he  was 
not  going  to  publish  his  revelation  in  his  own  name, 
but  under  an  assumed  personality?  The  Jewish 
apocalyptists  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  that,  because 
among  those  for  whom  they  wrote,  a  revelation 
through  contemporary  prophets  was  not  believed  in ; 
but  in  the  Christian  community,  where  prophecy  was 
a  living  force  in  the  present,  every  reason  for  cloak- 
ing the  prophet  of  the  present  under  the  person- 
ality of  some  authority  of  earlier  times  disappeared. 
Others,  while  discarding  the  hypothesis  of  a  fiction, 
have  wished  to  retain  the  view  that  the  reference  in 
this  passage  is  to  the  well-known  author  of  the 
Epistle  of  Clement,  and  consequently  have  found 
themselves  obliged  to  date  back  either  the  whole 
work,  or  at  the  least  its  earlier  part,  the  Visions,  to  so 
early  a  period  that  it  would  be  separated  by  several 
decades  from  the  date  of  publication  given  in  the 
Muratorian  Canon.  I  cannot  hold  this  hypothesis 
to  be  probable  either.  Why  should  we  be  compelled 
to  identify  the  Clement  of  Hennas,  who  was  obviously 
not  a  church  official,  with  the  earlier  well-known 
Clement  who  was  a  Roman  presbyter  ?  The  name 
Clement  was  as  common  in  Rome  as  the  name  John 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  it  is  therefore  quite  arbitrary  if 
theologians,  every  time  that  a  name  of  this  kind 
occurs,  feel  obliged  to  think  of  the  one  person  who 
by  a  habitual  association  of  ideas  is  most  closely 
identified  with  this  name  in  their  imagination.  If  we 
give  up  this  prejudice  due  to  custom,  nothing  hinders 
us  from   assuming  that  the  Clement  of  Vis.  ii.   4 
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was  a  different  person  from  the  Roman  presbyter,  a 
layman  with  whom  Hermas  was  on  friendly  terms, 
to  whom  he  wished  to  do  honour,  as  also  to  his  friend 
Grapte,  by  choosing  them  to  be  the  intermediaries  in 
making  his  revelation  more  widely  known.1 

The  third  vision  is  introduced  by  a  decision  of  the 
Lady  Ecclesia  on  a  disputed  point  of  ecclesiastical 
precedence.  Hermas  wished  to  give  way  to  the 
presbyters,  but  is  directed  to  take  his  seat  first. 
According  to  this  the  prophet  is  still  superior  to  the 
regular  church  officials,  but  even  the  prophet  is 
preceded  by  the  martyrs,  for  the  highest  place,  on 
the  right  hand,  is  reserved  for  them,  and  they  receive 
special  honour.  After  this  question  of  Church 
etiquette  had  been  disposed  of,  Lady  Ecclesia  raised 
her  magic  wand  and  caused  Hermas  to  see  the  vision 
of  a  tower  which  was  being  built,  the  interpretation 
of  which  she  then  gave  at  his  request,  an  interpreta- 
tion which  would  give  joy  to  some,  sorrow  to  others, 
but  even  to  these  last  would  in  the  end  bring  joy, 
if  they  immediately  repented.  The  tower  signifies 
the  Church.  It  is  built  upon  the  water,  because 
the  salvation  of  Christians  rests  upon  the  water  of 
baptism.  The  builders  are  the  six  archangels,  the 
first  created  beings,  to  whom  God  has  entrusted 
the  administration  of  the  whole  creation.  The  stones 
differ  in  form  and  colour  and  usefulness.  They 
signify  twelve  different  classes  of  mankind.  ( 1 )  The 
apostles,  bishops,  teachers,  and  deacons,  whether 
already  fallen  asleep,  or  still  alive;  these  form  the 
foundation  of  the  Church.      (2)   The  martyrs  who 

1  I  here  agree  with  the  view  which  Harnack  earlier  (1877) 
proposed,  in  his  edition  of  Hermas  (Patr.  A  post.  Opera,  iii.  28  f.), 
against  his  later  view  (1897)  in  the  Chronologie,  p.  265. 
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have  suffered  for  the  Lord's  sake.  (8)  The  righteous 
who  have  been  tested  in  this  life.  (4)  Those  new  to 
the  faith,  who  as  yet  are  imperfect,  and  must  be 
admonished  by  the  angels  to  do  good.  (5)  Penitent 
sinners,  who  may  yet  become  serviceable  building- 
stones  if  they  repent  in  time,  so  long  as  the  building 
is  unfinished.  (6)  Hypocrites  who  are  full  of  wicked- 
ness, and  therefore  are  cast  away  by  the  Master- 
builder  to  a  distance  from  the  tower.  (7)  Apostates 
who  have  known  the  truth  but  have  not  continued 
in  it,  and  have  not  held  to  the  fellowship  of  the  saints, 
and  therefore  are  unserviceable.  (8)  The  contentious, 
who  are  the  cause  of  schisms  in  the  Church.  (9)  The 
unpurified,  who  are  divided  between  righteousness  and 
wrong-doing,  especially  the  rich  who  have  faith  but 
cling  to  their  riches  and  for  their  sake  fall  away  in  the 
time  of  trial.  (10)  Doubters  who  have  left  the  way 
of  truth,  and  because  they  cannot  find  a  better  way, 
wander  into  desolate  ways.  (11)  Hardened  worldlings, 
into  whose  mind  it  has  never  entered  to  repent.  (12) 
The  vacillating,  who  were  half  inclined  to  become 
Christians,  but  were  deterred  by  the  ethical  demands 
of  the  truth  and  fell  back  into  their  own  sinful  ways. 
Hermas  asks  what  becomes  of  those  stones  that  are 
cast  away;  whether  they  shall  still  find  repentance 
and  a  place  in  this  tower?  and  receives  the  answer 
that  they  cannot  be  put  into  this  tower,  but  only 
elsewhere  in  a  much  humbler  one,  and  that  only 
when  they  have  suffered  torment  and  fulfilled  the 
days  of  their  sin  and  repented  of  their  evil  deeds. 
(The  possibility  of  salvation  in  the  other  world,  with 
a  lower  degree  of  blessedness,  therefore  still  remains 
open  to  those  who  by  putting  off  their  repentance 
have  lost  the  opportunity  of  being  received  into  the 
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saving  fellowship  of  the  Church.)  Hermas  next  sees, 
round  about  the  tower,  seven  women,  by  whom  the 
tower  is  supported  according  to  the  commandment  of 
the  Lord.  (This  curious  conception  betrays  that  it  is 
not  a  picture  really  seen  in  this  form,  but  an  artificially 
constructed  allegory.)  These  women  stand  for  the 
seven  virtues,  viz.  Faith,  by  whom  the  elect  of  God 
are  saved,  and  then  the  daughters  of  Faith  (Pistis) ; 
Continence,  Knowledge,  Simplicity,  Guilelessness, 
Purity,  and  Love.  He  who  serves  these  virtues  and 
holds  fast  to  their  works  shall  have  his  dwelling  in  the 
tower  with  the  angels  of  God.  He  then  asks  when  the 
building  will  be  finished,  and  receives  the  answer :  the 
building  is  still  going  on,  but  when  it  is  finished  the  end 
shall  come;  and  it  will  soon  be  finished.  This  exhorta- 
tion must  suffice  to  refresh  the  spirits  of  the  saints. 
Hermas  then  adds  an  urgent  warning  to  the  rich,  in 
view  of  the  imminence  of  the  end,  to  use  their  means 
in  doing  good,  and  another  to  those  who  are  set  over 
the  Church  and  occupy  the  seats  of  honour,  to  purify 
their  hearts  from  the  venom  of  party  spirit;  for 
how  can  they  instruct  the  elect  of  God  if  they  do 
not  discipline  themselves  and  have  peace  with  one 
another?  Finally,  Hermas  asks  what  it  means 
that  the  Lady  Ecclesia  first  appeared  to  him  as  a 
quite  old  woman,  then  in  a  younger  form,  and  at  her 
last  appearance  as  a  young,  beautiful,  and  cheerful 
woman?  He  receives  the  answer  that  this  typifies 
three  conditions  of  the  Christian  life  —  a  flagging 
condition,  consequent  on  being  stifled  with  earthly 
cares,  then  the  refreshment  of  its  spirit  through  the 
receiving  of  this  revelation,  and  finally  the  renewal 
and  strengthening  of  men's  spirits  to  good,  brought 
about  by  a  sincere  repentance. 
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In  the  fourth  vision  Hennas  sees  a  horrible  monster 
coming  towards  him,  but  does  not  allow  himself  to 
be  shaken  in  his  trust  in  God  either  by  the  fire  which 
it  vomits  or  by  its  fearful  roaring,  and  therefore 
goes  past  it  in  safety.  Then  the  Church  again 
appears  to  him  and  reveals  to  him  that  this  beast  is 
a  figure  for  the  trial  that  is  at  hand,  which  is  to  be 
surmounted  by  purity  of  heart  and  life  and  un- 
doubting  faith.  She  also  interprets  to  him  the  four 
colours  on  the  head  of  the  beast.  The  black  signifies 
the  present  world ;  the  fiery  and  blood-red  points  to 
the  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire  and  blood ;  the 
gold  signifies  that  the  Christians  who  have  been 
tested  and  purified  by  the  fire  of  affliction  have 
escaped  from  this  world ;  finally,  the  white  represents 
the  future  world  in  which  the  elect  of  God  shall 
live  for  ever,  pure  and  spotless.  With  the  exhorta- 
tion to  keep  in  mind  that  which  has  been  described  to 
him  before  it  came  to  pass,  the  Lady  Ecclesia  leaves 
the  seer.  Afterwards,  at  his  own  home,  after  having 
prayed,  he  saw  a  new  vision,  the  fifth.  A  man 
clothed  in  the  garb  of  a  shepherd,  glorious  in  appear- 
ance, comes  to  him,  and  explains  to  him  that  he  has 
been  sent  by  the  most  holy  angel  to  abide  with  him 
all  his  life  long.  Thereupon  he  changed  his  appear- 
ance, and  Hermas  recognised  that  it  was  he  to  whom 
he  had  been  committed  as  his  guide  and  "  angel  of 
repentance."  The  angel  then  told  him  that  he  had 
been  sent  to  show  him  once  more  all  that  he  had 
already  beheld,  the  chief  things — that  is  to  say,  those 
which  serve  to  salvation.  Accordingly  he  is  first  to 
write  down  the  Commands  and  Similitudes  and  after- 
wards other  things  as  he  (the  angel  of  repentance) 
shall  show  him  (v.  5).     That  forms  the  introduction 
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to  the  second  part  of  the  book,  which  now  follows, 
the  Commands  and  Similitudes,  which  stand  in  no 
direct  connection  with  the  preceding  Visions.  The 
prophet  Hennas,  who  received  his  revelations  from 
the  Spirit  of  the  Church,  now  gives  place  to  the 
preacher  of  morals,  who  is  taught  by  the  Shepherd, 
or  Angel  of  Repentance. 

The  twelve  Commands  (irroXal,  mandata)  contain  a 
system  of  morality  intended  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Church,  on  a  basis  of  motive  which  is  distinctly 
religious,  though  of  an  Old  Testament  rather  than 
a  New  Testament  character.  The  first  Command 
inculcates  belief  in  the  one  sole  God,  who  has  made 
all  things  out  of  nothing.  There  is  no  trace  of  a 
mediating  function  of  the  Logos — which  would  be 
hardly  possible  in  a  Church  teacher  if  he  had  known 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  second  Command  pre- 
scribes simplicity  in  speech  (as  against  scandal- 
mongering),  and  in  giving,  in  which  the  giver  is  not 
to  ask  whether  the  recipient  is  worthy.  The  third 
Command  required  truthfulness,  and  on  hearing  it 
Hennas  makes  the  remarkable  confession  that  he 
has  hitherto  never  spoken  a  true  word — doubtless 
a  hyperbolic  expression  of  humility,  which  is,  never- 
theless, not  without  psychological  interest  in  an 
apocalyptist  who  is  freely  following  his  imagination. 
The  fourth  Command  requires  chastity  of  heart  and 
life.  The  question  of  Hermas,  whether  an  adulterer 
is  to  be  forgiven  if  he  repents,  is  answered  by  the 
angel  of  repentance  in  the  affirmative.  Thereupon 
Hermas  remarks  that  he  has  heard  it  said  by  some 
teachers  that  no  further  repentance  was  possible  after 
that  at  baptism,  where  we  receive  the  forgiveness  of 
former  sins.     The  angel  of  repentance  answers  that 

VOL,  IV,  18 
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strictly  this  is  the  case,  but  that  God  in  His  mercy, 
knowing  the  weakness  of  men  and  the  subtlety  of 
the  devil,  has  permitted  a  second  repentance,  and  has 
committed  to  him  (the  angel  of  repentance)  authority 
to  grant  it.  If,  therefore,  anyone  after  that  great 
and  holy  calling  (Baptism)  is  tempted  by  the  devil 
and  commits  a  sin,  there  remains  for  him  yet  one 
more  opportunity  of  repentance ;  but  if  he  continues 
in  sin,  repentance  will  not  avail  to  save  him.  Hermas 
thus  takes  a  middle  path  between  the  stern  rigorism 
which  already  had  some  representatives  in  his  time, 
and  was  later  raised  by  the  Montanists  to  a  principle, 
which  would  not  admit  any  possibility  of  repentance 
for  the  baptized  or  any  forgiveness  for  gross  sins,  and 
the  laxer  view  which  held  repentance  and  forgiveness 
to  be  always  possible,  without  limitations.  His  view 
was  milder  than  that  of  the  Montanists  but  stricter 
than  the  later  practice  of  the  Church,  which,  however, 
only  carried  his  principles  to  their  logical  conclusion, 
so  that  we  can  quite  understand  the  animosity  of 
Tertullian,  as  a  Montanist,  against  the  "  Shepherd.9' 1 
At  the  close  of  this  Command  the  question  of  second 
marriage  is  raised.  The  angel  of  repentance  declares 
it  to  be  permissible  but  not  advisable,  since  the 
renunciation  of  it  earns  special  honour  and  great  glory 
from  the  Lord.  The  fifth  Command  deals  with 
long-suffering;  the  sixth  contrasts  the  angels  of 
righteousness  and  of  iniquity  and  their  influence  upon 

1  Tert.,  De  Pudicii.,  x.,  xx.  With  the  above  compare  the  explana- 
tion of  the  relation  of  the  "  Shepherd  "  to  Montanism  in  Lipsius' 
Essay  (Zeitschr.  f.  w.  Theol.,  1866,  Heft  i.,  esp.  p.  36  ff.).  I  agree, 
however,  with  the  remark  of  Harnack  (Pair.  Ap.,  iii.  83)  that  the 
relation  is  not  so  close  as  Lipsius  would  make  it — if  only  because 
of  the  difference Jof  date. 
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a  man ;  the  seventh  shows  how  the  fear  of  God  is  the 
only  power  which  can  deliver  us  from  the  fear  of  the 
devil;  the  eighth  gives  a  catalogue  of  vices  and 
virtues ;  the  ninth  exhorts  to  unwavering  firmness  of 
faith,  which  alone  can  hope  for  answer  to  prayer; 
and  the  tenth  to  a  joyful  and  cheerful  frame  of  mind, 
since  sadness  (faint-hearted  despondency)  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  servants  of  God. 
In  the  eleventh  Command  the  prophet  of  lies  is 
contrasted  with  the  true  prophet,  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  each  are  described.  By  their  life  and 
conduct  may  be  recognised  the  Divine  Spirit  of  the 
one  and  the  devilish  spirit  of  the  other.  The  true 
prophet  is  humble  and  unassuming,  free  from  worldly 
desires,  does  not  speak  in  answer  to  idle  questions, 
but  only  when  the  Spirit  moves  him,  especially  in 
the  assembly  of  the  faithful  for  worship.  The  false 
prophet,  on  the  contrary,  is  arrogant,  ambitious, 
insolent,  a  chatterer  and  gormandiser,  takes  payment 
for  his  prophecies,  avoids  the  assemblies  of  the  Church, 
attaches  himself  to  doubters,  talks  to  them  in  corners 
the  kind  of  empty  folly  that  they  desire,  but  is  dumb 
in  the  meeting  of  the  church.  It  is  clear  that  this 
is  not  a  satire  upon  church  officials,  but  that  what 
Hermas  here  describes  is  something  between  a  heretical 
hedge-preacher  and  a  magic-monger.  The  twelfth 
Command  requires  the  overcoming  of  every  evil  desire 
by  delight  in  good  and  the  fear  of  God.  At  the  close 
the  question  is  raised  whether  these  Commands  are 
not  too  difficult  to  be  possible  of  fulfilment.  The 
angel  of  repentance  answers  angrily  to  this  doubting 
question :  Shall  man,  whom  God  has  made  the  free 
lord  of  all  His  creatures,  not  be  able  to  become  lord 
even  of  these  Commands  ?    He  will  easily  be  able  to 
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keep  them  if  he  has  the  Lord  not  only  on  his  lips  but 
in  his  heart,  and  is  not  afraid  of  the  power  of  the 
devil,  who  can  get  no  hold  upon  men  whose  hearts  are 
full  of  faith,  that  is,  of  fear  of  God  and  trust  in  God. 
With  this  fine  saying  the  teacher  of  morals  returns 
to  his  starting-point.  His  ethic  is  based  upon  a 
foundation  of  earnest  piety,  and  aims  at  purity  of 
heart  and  life.  In  so  far  it  is,  in  spite  of  its  legal 
form,  thoroughly  evangelical  in  content ;  in  any  case 
widely  removed  from  the  Jewish  servitude  to  the 
letter  and  ceremonial  worship. 

The  eight  "  Parables "  (icapafiokai,  similitudines)  to 
which  ix.  and  x.  are  attached  as  a  kind  of  appendix, 
contain  pious  reflections,  partly  suggested  by  acci- 
dental observations  of  daily  life,  which  shape  them- 
selves, in  the  ingenious  imagination  of  Hennas,  into 
images  of  spiritual  truths,  the  description  of  which 
displays,  for  all  its  simplicity  of  form,  a  certain  poetic 
gift.  The  first  Similitude  compares  the  Christian  to 
a  man  who  is  living  at  a  distance  from  his  home,  in 
a  foreign  city,  to  the  laws  of  which  he  cannot  submit 
without  being  unfaithful  to  the  laws  of  his  own 
country,  and  therefore  never  knows  when  he  will 
have  to  leave  the  foreign  city.  Therefore  being 
thus  in  exile  he  ought  not  to  seek  to  gain  more 
wealth  than  is  necessary  to  life,  that  he  may  be 
always  ready  to  take  his  departure  with  a  light  heart 
Instead  of  buying  lands  and  costly  houses  he  ought 
to  free  distressed  souls  from  their  troubles,  receive 
the  widow  and  the  orphan,  and  make  such  outlay  as 
will  be  to  his  advantage  when  he  returns  to  his  home. 

The  relation  of  the  poor  to  the  rich  is  set  forth  in 
the  next  Similitude  under  the  figure  of  the  vine  which 
climbs  upon  the  elm.     As  this  unfruitful  tree,  by 
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the  support  and  moisture  which  it  affords  the  vine, 
increases  the  fhiitfulness  of  the  latter,  so  the  rich, 
who  in  consequence  of  their  worldly  cares  are  poor  in 
spiritual  possessions,  should  support  the  poor  by  their 
wealth,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  be  grateful  to 
the  rich  and  help  them  by  their  intercessory  prayers, 
which  have  great  power  with  God.  So  they  help 
one  another  mutually,  each  with  the  gift  which  he 
has  received  from  the  Lord,  rightly  to  fulfil  the 
service  of  the  Lord.  The  third  and  fourth  Simili- 
tudes illustrate  from  the  trees,  which  in  winter  all 
alike  appear  barren,  but  in  summer  show  the  difference 
between  barren  and  fruitful,  the  thought  that  the 
distinction  between  the  righteous  and  sinners,  while 
it  is  not  outwardly  to  be  recognised  in  this  world, 
will  nevertheless  be  revealed  in  the  future. 

The  fifth  Similitude  is  suggested  by  a  fast,  and  is 
designed  to  show  how  the  truly  religious  man  can  do 
something  more,  beyond  what  is  commanded.  To 
illustrate  this  the  following  allegory  is  used.  A 
master  commanded  his  servant  to  bind  the  vines  in 
his  vineyard  to  stakes,  promising  him  his  liberty  as  a 
reward.  The  servant  not  only  did  what  he  had  been 
commanded  to  do,  but  also  cleared  the  vineyard  of 
weeds.  Greatly  rejoiced  at  this,  the  master  declared 
to  his  friends  and  his  son  that,  to  reward  this  excellent 
servant  for  his  meritorious  service,  he  will  raise  him 
to  be  fellow-heir  with  his  son.  Then  he  sent  the 
servant  some  meats  from  his  own  table.  The  servant, 
however,  kept  only  what  was  necessary  for  himself 
and  divided  the  rest  among  his  fellow  -  servants. 
This  worthy  deed  finally  confirmed  the  master  and 
his  friends  in  the  resolve  to  make  the  servant  fellow* 
heir  with  the  son.    From  this  allegory  is  drawn  the 
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moral  that  before  all  things  a  man  should  keep 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  but  whosoever 
does  something  more,  in  addition  to  what  is  com- 
manded, shall  win  for  himself  special  honour  with 
God.  It  is  a  higher  service  of  this  kind  when  a  man, 
after  he  has  done  what  is  prescribed  for  him  (includ- 
ing the  customary  fast),  devotes  the  sum  saved  by  his 
abstinence  to  making  glad  the  widows  and  orphans 
and  the  poor.  A  fast  so  performed  is  an  acceptable 
sacrifice  to  God.  Here  we  already  have  unmistakably 
the  idea  of  works  that  go  beyond  what  is  obligatory 
and  are  therefore  meritorious  {opera  super erogativa), 
and  consequently  at  least  a  hint  of  a  dual  morality 
such  as  is  characteristic  of  Catholic  moral  teaching. 
It  may  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  distinction 
between  the  specially  meritorious  service  and  the 
prescribed  duty  is  not  so  clearly  marked  in  the 
application  as  in  the  allegory,  and  only  amounts  to  a 
distinction  in  the  degree  of  service,  since,  after  all, 
beneficence  is  one  of  the  universal  Christian  duties. 
This  allegory,  in  addition  to  its  moral,  has  also  a 
dogmatic  significance  (and  perhaps  was  originally 
composed  more  especially  with  this  purpose,  and  only 
afterwards  given  a  moral  in  addition).  The  master 
of  the  vineyard  is  God,  the  master's  son  is  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  servant  is  the  (historical)  Son  of  God, 
Jesus  Christ,  the  vines  are  the  people  of  God,  the 
stakes  are  the  holy  angels,  who  are  the  co-rulers  of 
the  people  of  God,  the  weeds  in  the  vineyard  are  the 
sins  of  the  people,  the  meats  sent  to  the  servant  are 
the  commandments  which  God  has  sent  to  His 
people  by  His  Son,  the  friends  and  counsellors  of  the 
master  are  the  first-created  holy  angels.  The  services 
performed  by  the  Son  (the  servant)  consisted  first  in 
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the  appointment  of  the  angels  as  guardians  of  the 
people  (this  was  what  was  commanded  to  begin  with), 
next  in  the  laborious  cleansing  of  the  people  from 
their  sins,  and  finally,  in  the  communication  to  them 
of  the  law  received  from  the  Father  (these  last  two 
being  the  meritorious  services).  The  appointment  of 
the  servant  as  fellow-heir  with  the  son  in  reward  for 
these  services  is  interpreted  as  follows :  God  caused 
the  pre-existing  Holy  Spirit  who  had  made  the  whole 
creation  to  take  up  its  abode  in  a  flesh 1  which  He 
chose.  This  flesh,  then,  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
dwelt  (i.e.  Jesus)  served  the  Spirit  worthily,  walking 
in  holiness  and  purity,  never  in  any  way  defiling  the 
Spirit.  Since,  therefore,  its  conduct  was  so  good  and 
pure,  and  it  toiled  and  laboured  with  the  Spirit  in  every 
work  stoutly  and  manfully,  He  (God)  took  it  to  be 
the  partaker  (fellow-heir)  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  For 
God  was  well  pleased  with  this  flesh,  because  it  was 
not  defiled  upon  the  earth  while  it  was  in  possession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Therefore  He  took  counsel  with 
His  Son  (the  Holy  Spirit)  and  the  highest  angels, 
with  the  purpose  that  the  flesh  also,  which  had  served 
the  Spirit  blamelessly,  might  receive  a  place  to  dwell 
in 2  and  not  remain  without  reward.  For  every  flesh 
shall  receive  reward  that  is  found  pure  and  spotless, 
in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  dwelt.  From  this  it 
appears  that  Hennas'  view  of  the  Person  of  Christ  is 
as  follows.  He  was  originally,  as  the  man  Jesus,  only 
a  servant  of  God  like  other  men,  but  was  exalted  to 
be  the  Son  of  God  because  (1)  the  eternal  Son  or 
Holy  Spirit  dwelt  in  Him  (permanently);  and  (2), 
He  never  grieved  this  Spirit  but  worked  with  Him, 

1  In  einem  Fleische  (cts  <rapKa). — Translator. 

3  roirov  rtva  icarao'jciTVtixrcciis ;  cf.  Luke  ix.  48.— Translator. 
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rendering  spontaneous  meritorious  services,  and 
thereby  earning  a  share  in  the  status  and  rights  of 
the  eternal  Son.  This  theory  stands  in  the  closest 
relationship  with  that  which  is  combated  in  the  First 
Epistle  of  John — the  separation  made  by  the  Gnostics 
between  the  heavenly  Son  of  God  and  the  man  Jesus, 
who  served  that  Heavenly  Spirit  as  His  earthly 
abode.  But  whereas  in  the  Gnostic  doctrine  this 
union  is  again  dissolved  and  the  man  Jesus  never 
becomes  the  Son  of  God,  in  Hennas  not  only  is  the 
union  with  the  Son  of  God  maintained  by  the  ethical 
relation  of  Jesus  with  Him,  but  it  is  intensified  to 
the  point  of  a  partaking  in  His  Sonship.  In  the 
latter  respect  this  Christology  is  Adoptionist,  but  in 
the  former  it  is  docetic  in  the  milder  sense  associated 
with  the  Basilidean  and  Cerinthian  dualism.  After 
the  Logos  Christology  had  once  come  into  being,  a 
doctrine  of  Christ's  Person  such  as  Hennas  offers  us 
would  no  longer  have  been  permissible  for  a  church 
teacher;  but  before  that  it  certainly  did  not  cause 
offence  to  anyone,  for  it  satisfied  two  interests  at  the 
same  time — the  desire  to  see  in  Jesus  the  appearing 
of  a  Divine  being,  and  the  desire  to  see  in  Him  the 
human  pattern  of  conduct  for  Christians.  In  the 
latter  direction  the  doctrine  receives  several  applica- 
tions in  this  Similitude.  The  meritorious  works  of 
the  servant,  on  account  of  which  he  is  exalted  to  the 
sonship,  set  an  example  for  the  works  of  pious 
Christians  which  go  beyond  what  is  commanded  and 
merit  especial  honour  from  God  (Hi.  2  ff.).  And  the 
stainless  purity  of  Christ  imposes  on  Christians  the 
duty  of  the  same  sanctification  of  the  flesh  and  of 
the  Spirit,  and  excludes  the  view  that  this  flesh, 
because  it  k_  corruptible,  may  be  abused  by  being 
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subjected  to  defilement  (vii.  2  f.),  a  view  which  in 
certain  Gnostic  circles  was  adopted  as  a  logical 
inference  from  their  dualistic  doctrine. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  Similitudes  show,  under  the 
figure  of  a  neglected  herd  of  sheep,  how  those 
Christians  who  have  become  engrossed  in  the  pursuit 
of  worldly  pleasures  and  have  gone  astray  are 
delivered  over  to  the  angel  of  punishment  in  order 
that  by  many  afflictions  they  may  be  made  to  come 
to  themselves  and  repent.  That  is  exactly  what  had 
happened  to  Hermas  and  his  household,  and  it  will 
bring  about  their  salvation,  if  he  bears  the  affliction 
with  patience. 

The  eighth  Similitude  develops  at  wearisome 
length  the  image  of  the  willow-tree,  the  twigs  of 
which  are  distributed  to  the  men  who  gather  under 
its  shadow.  Of  these  twigs  some  remained  quite 
fresh,  others  became  half  dried  up,  but  could  be 
revived  by  being  watered,  while  others  were  quite 
withered.  The  willow-tree  denotes  the  law  of  God, 
which  in  the  preaching  of  the  Son  of  God  is  com- 
municated to  all  men.  The  varying  conditions  of 
the  twigs  symbolise  the  different  classes  of  good  and 
bad  Christians.  The  most  perfect  class  of  these,  who 
are  allowed  to  go  into  the  tower  adorned  with  victors' 
crowns,  is  composed  of  the  martyrs,  who  have  suffered 
for  the  sake  of  the  law  (of  Christ),  iii.  6.  The  worst 
class  are  the  apostates,  traitors,  and  slanderers  who 
fall  a  prey  to  destruction  once  for  all ;  next  to  them 
come  the  hypocrites  who  introduce  strange  doctrine 
and  lead  the  servants  of  God  astray,  not  suffering 
sinners  to  repent  but  seducing  them  with  their 
foolish  doctrines  (vi.  4  £).  Many  of  these  have 
already  repented  since  they  have  heard  the  commands 
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of  the  angel  of  repentance,  and  in  the  case  of  others 
there  is  at  least  ground  for  hope. 

The  ninth  Similitude  is  marked  by  its  introduction  as 
a  later  addition.  It  begins :  "  After  I  had  written  the 
Commands  and  Similitudes  of  the  Shepherd,  the  Angel 
of  repentance,  he  came  to  me  and  said,  I  will  show  you 
all  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  shown  thee,  who  spoke 
with  thee  in  the  form  of  the  Church ;  that  Spirit  is  the 
Son  of  God."  Because  of  the  weakness  of  his  flesh  at 
the  beginning,  Hermas  had  received  that  revelation 
about  the  building  of  the  tower  from  the  female  figure 
of  the  Church ;  but  now  that  he  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  Spirit,  he  is  to  be  instructed  in  all  things  more 
exactly  by  the  angel  who  has  been  assigned  to  him 
by  the  "glorious  angel"  (?  the  Son  of  God)  as  a 
guardian  spirit.  That  is  obviously  "a  hint  of  the 
way  in  which  the  visions  are  to  be  understood,  which 
comes  very  near  to  being  a  correction.  The  ninth 
Similitude  is  a  partly  correcting,  partly  elaborating, 
repetition  of  the  third  "  (Harnack).  Hermas  is  taken 
by  the  angel  to  Arcadia,  and  from  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  he  sees  a  great  plain,  and  round  about  it 
twelve  mountains  of  different  shapes.  In  the  midst 
of  the  plain  there  rose  a  great  white  rock,  higher  than 
the  mountains,  and  so  large  that  it  could  contain  the 
whole  earth.  The  rock  itself  was  old,  but  had  in 
it  a  gate  newly  hewn  out,  from  which  shone  forth 
a  splendour  brighter  than  the  sun.  Beside  the  gate 
stood  twelve  virgins  of  stately  form,  and  girded  as 
for  work.  Then  there  came  six  tall  and  stately  men, 
who  called  a  number  of  other  men  to  them  and 
commanded  them  to  build  a  tower  over  the  rock  and 
the  gate ;  the  stones  to  build  with  were  brought  to 
them  by  the  virgins.     First  the  square  white  stones 
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brought  up  out  of  the  deep  are  laid  down  as  the 
foundation  of  the  tower,  and  on  them  are  placed 
twenty-five  more,  then  thirty-five,  then  forty,  all 
brought  up  out  of  the  deep.  Then  after  a  pause  there 
were  brought  from  the  surrounding  mountains  stones 
of  various  kinds  and  values.  But  before  the  tower 
was  completed  the  building  of  it  was  interrupted,  and 
a  man  came  forth  whose  height  overtopped  the  tower, 
and  who  was  solemnly  saluted  by  the  six  master- 
builders  and  the  twelve  virgins.  He  inspected  the 
tower  minutely,  testing  every  single  stone.  Those  of 
doubtful  soundness  he  ordered  to  be  removed  and 
replaced  by  new  stones  dug  out  of  the  plain.  Then 
he  directed  the  Shepherd  to  purify  carefully  all  the 
stones  that  had  been  rejected  from  the  building  and, 
so  far  as  they  proved  fit  for  use,  to  employ  them  in 
the  building  of  the  tower,  but  those  that  were  quite 
unserviceable  he  was  to  cast  away  to  a  distance. 
This  is  done,  and  then  the  Shepherd  withdraws  for  a 
short  time.  This  pause  is  occupied  by  a  pastoral 
interlude  between  Hernias  and  the  twelve  virgins — 
a  Christian  version  of  the  legend  of  Apollo  and  the 
Muses,  or  of  Krishna  and  the  shepherdesses,  or  the 
like.  Then  the  Shepherd  returns  and  begins  the 
interpretation  of  the  whole  scene.  The  rock  and 
the  gate  are  the  Son  of  God,  who  on  the  one  hand 
is  older  than  all  creation,  since  He  was  the  Father's 
counsellor  at  creation,  and  on  the  other  hand  is  young, 
since  it  is  only  in  these  last  times  that  He  has  been 
manifested  (Heb.  i.  1),  namely,  in  Jesus.  As  the 
stones  could  only  be  brought  in  through  the  gate  into 
the  building,  so  no  one  can  enter  into  the  Kingdom 
of  God  otherwise  than  through  the  Son  alone.  Even 
the  six  highest  angels  (the  master-builders  in  the 
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allegory)  only  come  to  God  through  the  Son,  at 
whose  side  they  stood  when  He  came  in  the  guise 
of  the  tall  and  splendid  man  to  examine  the  tower. 
The  tower  built  upon  the  rock  and  gate  is  the  Church. 
The  virgins  are  holy  spiritual  powers  of  the  Son  of 
God ;  those  who  seek  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  God 
must  receive  a  garment  from  them,  otherwise  it  is  no 
use,  even  if  they  bear  the  name  of  the  Son  (cf.  the 
wedding  garment  in  the  parable,  Matt.  xxii.  12). 
Many  of  those  who  have  already  been  in  the  tower 
have  put  off  the  garment  of  these  holy  virgins  and 
put  on  the  black  garment  of  the  temptresses,  the 
she-devils,  and  have  therefore  been  cast  out  of  the 
house  of  God.  But  even  they  can  be  received  back 
again  if  they  give  up  the  works  of  the  demon  women 
and  accept  the  power  of  the  holy  virgins  and  walk 
in  their  works.  For  that  was  the  very  reason  why  a 
pause  was  made  in  the  building,  in  order  that  these 
(rejected  ones)  might  yet  find  a  place  in  the  building. 
But  if  they  do  not  repent,  then  others  will  take  their 
places  and  they  will  be  finally  rejected.  It  is  for  the 
very  purpose  of  bringing  us  to  repentance  that  God 
has  sent  His  angel  of  repentance  to  us  sinners,  and 
by  his  revelation  (of  the  possibility  of  a  restoration  of 
sinners  through  repentance)  has  refreshed  our  Spirit 
and  renewed  our  life  by  the  hope  of  forgiveness. 
The  names  of  the  twelve  holy  virgins  are  Faith, 
Continence,  Power,  Long  -  suffering,  Simplicity, 
Guilelessness,  Chastity,  Cheerfulness,  Truthfulness, 
Understanding,  Concord,  Love ;  those  of  the  black- 
clad  devil-women  are  Unbelief,  Intemperance,  Dis- 
obedience, Deceit,  Despondency,  Wickedness,  Lasci- 
viousness,  Choler,  Falsehood,  Folly,  Slander,  Hatred. 
Finally,  as  regards  the  stones  which  are  used  for  the 
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building  of  the  tower,  the  first  ten  and  twenty-five 
are  interpreted  as  meaning  the  first  and  second 
generation  of  righteous  men  (Adam  to  Noah  and 
Noah  to  David ;  cf.  Luke  iii.  81  ff. ) ;  the  following 
thirty-five  are  the  prophets  and  servants  of  God,  the 
forty  are  the  "  apostles  and  teachers  of  the  preaching 
of  the  Son  of  God."  The  fact  that  all  these  stones  are 
brought  up  out  of  the  deep  signifies  that  they  all,  in 
order  to  attain  unto  life,  must  have  passed  through 
the  waters  of  baptism ;  even  those  who  have  in  time 
past  (before  the  coming  of  Christ)  fallen  asleep,  have 
received  the  seal  of  the  Son  of  God  (baptism),  and 
have  thereby  put  away  their  condition  of  death  and 
received  life.  To  this  end  the  apostles  and  teachers 
who  have  fallen  asleep  in  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God 
have  preached  to  those  who  had  fallen  asleep  in  times 
past,  and  given  them  the  seal.  The  twelve  moun- 
tains of  the  parable  are  the  nations  who  inhabit  the 
world.  They  are  different  in  form  because  the 
mental  temper  of  the  nations  is  different,  but  through 
faith  in  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God  and  through  His 
seal  they  have  received  one  mind,  one  faith,  one  love ; 
therefore  the  whole  tower  had  only  one  resplendent 
colour.  As  the  tower,  after  it  had  been  purged  of 
the  bad  stones,  seemed  as  though  hewn  out  of  one 
stone,  so  the  Church,  after  it  has  been  purged  of  the 
bad,  the  hypocrites  and  blasphemers,  will  be  one  body, 
one  mind  and  spirit,  one  faith,  one  love.  Further  on 
(chapter  xix.  ff.)  the  stones  from  the  twelve  moun- 
tains, which  have  here  been  interpreted  as  meaning  the 
different  nations,  are  referred  to  the  different  classes 
of  men  within  the  Church,  in  this  way  reverting  to  the 
idea  of  the  third  vision.  The  explanation  is,  as  regards 
the  details,  a  free  variation  of  what  we  find  there. 
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Noteworthy  is  the  description  in  chapter  xxii.  of  the 
people  who  are,  indeed,  believing,  but  who  are  hard 
to  teach,  insolent,  self-satisfied,  professing  to  know 
everything  and  really  knowing  nothing,  who  pride 
themselves  on  being  wise  and  set  up  to  be  teachers 
while  they  are  really  foolish,  men  who  in  their  self- 
exaltation  have  become  vain.  Some  of  them,  it  is 
true,  have  repented  and  submitted  to  the  men  of 
understanding ;  to  the  others  repentance  still  remains 
open,  for  they  have  never  been  bad,  but  only  wanting 
in  understanding,  and  foolish.  This  doubtless  refers 
to  the  Schools  of  the  Gnostics  Valentinus  and 
Marcion,  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  in  consequence  of  their  religious  zeal  and  (in 
the  case  of  the  Marcionites  at  least)  their  ethical 
strictness,  enjoyed  a  certain  respect  in  the  eyes  of 
the  orthodox  believers  at  Rome.1  In  chapter  xxvi. 
certain  deacons  are  accused  of  having  administered 
their  office  badly,  and  wasted  or  appropriated  to 
themselves  the  portion  of  the  widows  and  orphans. 
For  those  who  have  denied  and  withdrawn  themselves 
from  the  Church  the  possibility  of  repentance  is 
admitted,  but  with  the  proviso  that  they  must  hasten 
to  repent  before  the  building  of  the  tower  is  finished, 
and  that  in  case  of  further  denial  after  this  there  will 
be  no  further  possibility  of  deliverance — a  repetition, 
therefore,  of  the  thought  of  Vis.  iii.,  that  only  one 
opportunity  of  repentance  before  the  approaching  end 
will  be  permitted  to  Christians.     The  same  warning 

1  That  Hennas  knew  these  Gnostics,  who  since  the  fifth  decade 
of  the  century  had  become  numerous  in  Rome,  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
on  the  evidence  of  the  above  passage  compared  with  Simil.  viii.  6  and 
v.  7,  although  he  does  not  explicitly  attack  their  doctrines.  It  was 
not  the  business  of  a  prophet  and  unlearned  layman  to  do  so. 
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also  forms  the  close  of  the  tenth  Similitude,  where 
the  Shepherd  once  more  sums  up  his  exhortations  to 
Hennas  as  follows :  "  Do  ye  therefore  good  works,  as 
many  as  have  received  of  the  Lord,  lest  while  you 
delay,  the  building  of  the  tower  be  finished — for  it 
was  for  your  sakes  that  it  was  interrupted.  Unless 
you  hasten  to  do  right,  it  will  be  finished  and  you 
will  be  shut  out." 

The  great  difference  which  some  have  found 
between  this  last  Similitude  and  what  precedes  is 
not  evident  to  me.  The  whole  is  equally  pervaded 
with  the  same  thought.  Hermas  announces  as  a 
revelation  communicated  to  him  by  the  angel  that 
God  is  willing  to  forgive  all  who  earnestly  repent, 
and  to  receive  them  into  His  kingdom,  but  there  is 
great  need  for  haste,  because  the  period  appointed 
for  repentance  is  strictly  limited,  and  the  end  with 
its  final  decision  is  at  hand.  There  is  certainly  a 
difference  in  the  fact  that  in  Vis.  iii.  the  tower 
denotes  the  ideal  Church,  into  which  only  the  pure 
and  penitent  enter,  while  others  do  not  belong  to  it, 
whereas  in  the  ninth  Similitude  the  tower  denotes 
the  empirical  Church,  within  the  borders  of  which 
there  are  also  bad  Christians,  who,  however,  are  again 
excluded  by  the  Master-builder,  in  order  that  when 
they  have  been  purified  they  may  be  inserted  into 
the  edifice,  which  will  only  then  be  completed.  But 
this  difference  must  not  be  exaggerated,  for  even  in 
Vis.  iii.  the  Church  appears  as  a  weak  and  elderly 
woman,  which  is  interpreted  as  a  reference  to  its 
having  become  worldly,  and  that  must  mean  the 
empirical  Church  with  its  actual  defects ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  even  in  Sim.  ix.  the  Church  is  essentially 
only  the  fellowship  of  those  who  not  only  bear  the 
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name  of  the  Son  of  God,  but  are  also  clothed  in  the 
garment  of  the  holy  virgins,  that  is,  adorned  with 
the  Christian  virtues;  while  those  who  have  ex- 
changed this  garment  for  that  of  the  dark  temptresses, 
i.e.  have  fallen  into  unchristian  vices,  are  here,  ipso 
facto,  excluded  from  the. house  of  God,  and  can  only 
gain  entrance  to  it  again  by  a  complete  reversal  of 
their  conduct.  In  both  cases,  therefore,  the  mixed, 
imperfect  Church  of  the  present  is  in  a  provisional, 
transitory  condition  not  corresponding  to  its  idea, 
and  soon  to  come  to  an  end,  in  order  that  the 
Church  may  then  be  in  reality  that  which  according 
to  its  essential  nature  it  ought  to  be,  a  single 
strongly-constructed  building  in  which  only  pure 
and  faultless  stones  should  find  a  place.  That  is,  in 
principle,  no  doubt  the  same  view  of  the  Church  on 
which  Montanism  and  Novatianism  were  based ;  but 
whereas  they  desired  to  see  this  principle  realised 
immediately,  and  therefore  uncompromisingly  rejected 
the  impure  Church  of  the  present,  Hennas,  the 
preacher  of  repentance,  is  too  much  of  a  practical 
Roman  to  wish  to  put  his  ideal  without  more  ado 
in  the  place  of  the  existing  reality.  He  therefore 
compromises  between  the  two,  in  the  sense  that  he 
allows  the  impure  actuality  of  the  Church  to  stand 
for  the  present,  and  is  content  to  expect  the  realisa- 
tion of  his  ideal  in  a  future  which  he  indeed  thinks 
of  as  very  near  at  hand,  but  of  which  he  will  not 
attempt  to  force  on  the  coming,  but  leaves  it  to  the 
will  of  the  Lord  of  the  Church.  That  is  not  a 
Montanistic  but  a  Catholic  attitude.  The  Roman 
system  of  penitential  discipline  might  attach  itself 
to  Hermas,  only  that  it  rejects  his  apocalyptic, 
eschatological  point  of  view,  and  therefore  extends 
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the  tolerance,  which  he  only  desired  to  see  applied 
for  a  definite  period  of  short  duration,  into  the 
regular  practice,  without  any  such  limitation. 

The  same  Catholic  compromise  between  the  ideal 
and  the  actual  appears  also  in  the  ethic  of  Hermas,  in 
the  distinction  between  what  is  commanded  to  all 
and  the  extraordinarily  meritorious  works  of  certain 
individuals.     It  is  true  that  he  does  not  reckon  among 
the    latter    the  actual   monkish    vow   of   complete 
renunciation  of  marriage  and  of  property,  but  only 
the  renunciation  of  second  marriage  and  the  giving 
away  of  what  has  been  saved  by  asceticism,  and  in 
general  of  what  is  not  strictly  needed,  as  alms  to  the 
poor;  not  abstinence  from  all  worldly  business,  but 
only  from  over-absorption  in  worldly  business,  from 
an  assiduity  which  enervates  the  spirit  and  stifles  it 
with  earthly  cares ;  not  a  deliberate  mortification  of 
the  flesh  or  a  striving  after  martyrdom,  but  only  the 
willing  endurance  of  sufferings  and  persecutions.     To 
this  extent  it  must  be  admitted  that  those  writers  are 
not  altogether  wrong  who  say  that  the  ethical  ideal  of 
Hermas  is  at  bottom  only  the  original  evangelical 
ideal  of  the  life  turned  away  from  the  world  and 
turned  towards  heaven.    At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to 
be  overlooked  that  the  dual  standard  of  morality  of 
the  Catholic  ethics  is  here  foreshadowed  by  the  way 
in  which  Hermas  gives  to  world-renouncing  ascetic 
idealism  the  position  of  a  higher  stage  of  Christian 
perfection,   above   the   lower    stage,  which    is  also 
recognised  and  permitted,  attained  by  those  Christians 
who  still  cling  to  wealth  and  worldly  business.     It  is 
this  characteristically  Roman  accommodation  to  the 
actual  conditions  of  the  earthly  life  of  human  society 
which  distinguishes  Hermas  from  the  abstract  idealism 
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of  the  Montanists  and  the  primitive  community.     But 
since  in  principle  he  holds  their  ideal  and  emphasises  it 
strongly  in  opposition  to  the  growing  worldliness  of 
the  Church  of  his  time,  he  is  inevitably  driven  to  set  up 
a  dual  ethical  standard — one  for  the  average  Christian, 
and  another  and  higher  for  the  pattern  Christian. 
In  this  also,  as  in  the  question  of  repentance,  the 
Catholic  Church  has  only  proceeded  further  along  the 
middle  path  upon  which  Hermas  took  the  first  steps. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  character  of  the 
theological  thought  in  Hermas,  so  far  as  he  can  be 
said    to    have    any.     His  Christology    is    the    still 
popularly  simple  prototype  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Dual  Nature,  which,  three  hundred  years  later,  the 
Roman  bishop  Leo  expounded  to,  and  got  accepted 
by,  the  (Ecumenical  Council.     Far  as  Hermas  was 
from  the  finesses  of  the  later  doctrine,  he  has  never- 
theless quite  definitely  anticipated  its  fundamental 
idea,  that  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God  and  the  man 
Jesus  being  so  united  in  one  person  that  they  are  not 
to  be  separated,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  to  be 
confused.     And   here,  too,  the  determining    factor 
was  the  characteristic  Roman  instinct  for  a  [practical 
compromise  between  opposing  interests :  on  \  the  one 
hand  men  were  to  see  in  the  Redeemer  the  appearing 
of  an  eternal  Divine  being,  on  the  other  t\\e  genuinely 
human  example  of  ethical  life  and  endeslvourA    That 
this  ethical  point  of  view  was  not  entirety  dri\  en  out 
by  the  mystical    God-Christ  of  the  frftast  inras  an 
immense  gain  which  the  Church  owes  to*  the  practical 
sense  of  the  Romans,  such  as  first  finds  f\xpression  in 
the  "  Shepherd  "  of  Hermas.    In  comparfet  ^  with  this 
primary  decisive  fact,  the  other  feature  ofip  y^is  doctrine, 
on  which  historians  of  dogma  are  wont  cftrt^efly  to  lay 
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stress,  is  of  quite  subordinate  importance — the  fact, 
namely,  that  the  eternal  Son  of  God  who  dwelt  in  the 
flesh  of  Jesus  is  not  as  yet  thought  of  as  the  Second 
Person  of  the  Trinity,  consubstantial  with  the  Father, 
but  is  identified  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  on  occasion 
even  classed  with  the  six  archangels  as  their  chief. 
There  is  at  that  period  nothing  at  all  surprising  in 
this ;  it  was  simply  the  form  which  lay  to  hand,  that 
in  which  the  naive  consciousness  of  the  Church, 
before  the  Logos  Christology  had  arisen,  was  ac- 
customed to  represent  to  itself  the  Divine  in  Jesus. 
Later,  of  course,  this  way  of  representing  it  would 
have  caused  offence,  when  once  the  Logos  conception 
had  arisen  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  the  Divine  in 
Christ  from  the  Deity  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Spirit. 
But  the  simple  fact  is,  that  of  the  Logos  conception 
Hennas  knew  nothing,  and  as  he  was  certainly  a 
good  orthodox  teacher,  the  Roman  Church  of  his 
time  (middle  of  the  second  century!)  cannot  have 
known  anything  of  it  either.  How  this  fact  can 
be  harmonised  with  the  traditional  assumption  that 
the  Fourth  Gospel  had  been  known  in  the  Church 
since  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  as  an 
apostolic  writing  is  for  me  the  only  riddle  presented 
by  the  much-discussed  question  of  the  Christology  of 
Hennas.  The  view  of  Christ's  saving  work  which 
we  find  here  is  also  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
prevailing  view  in  the  second  century;  the  view  of 
Christianity  as  the  "  new  law."  Christ  is  the  Law- 
giver who  communicates  to  His  fellow-servants  the 
commands  revealed  to  Him  by  God,  and  by  His  own 
loyal  fulfilment,  and  more  than  fulfilment,  of  what 
was  commanded,  has  given  an  example  of  a  life  well- 
pleasing  to  God.    The  Law-giver  is,  however,  also  the 
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Judge.  He  is  the  Master-builder  who  inspects 
Church  and  tests  the  stones  to  determine  their 
serviceableness,  and  decides  whether  they  should  be 
accepted  or  rejected  for  the  building  of  the  tower. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  the  technical  language  of  theology, 
the  functions  of  the  perfect  prophet  and  king  which 
form  the  aspect  in  which  Christ's  work  presents  itself 
to  Hermas.  On  the  other  hand,  he  says  nothing  of  a 
priestly  mediation,  or  of  an  expiatory  effect  of  Christ's 
death.  The  Pauline  doctrine  of  redemption  is  absent 
in  Hermas,  not  because  his  manner  of  thought  was 
Judaistic — nothing  was  further  from  him  than  that — 
but  because  his  manner  of  thought  was  that  of  his  time 
and  his  people,  because  he,  as  a  Roman,  saw  in 
Christianity  essentially  the  new  and  perfect  law,  in  the 
Church  the  community  of  the  righteous,  and  in  the 
moral  conduct  of  believers  the  condition  of  belonging 
to  the  house  of  God.  That  may  be  called  moralism, 
but  not  Judaism,  for  there  is  not  a  trace  in  Hermas 
of  any  kind  of  privilege  attributed  to  the  Jewish 
nation  or  of  any  significance  attached  to  the  Jewish 
ceremonial  law.  Even  the  Old  Testament  patriarchs 
need,  according  to  him,  Christian  preaching  and 
baptism,  which  only  reaches  them  in  Hades  through 
the  Apostles,  in  order  to  obtain  entrance  into  the 
Church  and  a  share  in  the  blessedness  of  eternal  life. 
This  is  the  form  in  which  here  the  Old  Testament 
people  of  God,  as  elsewhere  the  Old  Testament  word 
of  God,  is  claimed  by  the  Church  as  its  own  property. 
It  is  an  expression  of  its  consciousness  of  having  out- 
grown the  Jewish  people  but  grown  into  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures.  That  was  the  Church's  parallel  to 
the  political  methods  of  Rome,  which  adopted  the 
gods  of  the  conquered  nations  into  its  own  pantheon. 


POPULAR  CHURCH  WRITINGS  OF  AN  EDIFYING 

CHARACTER 

CHAPTER  XVII 

The  Epistle  of  James 

So  closely  is  the  Epistle  of  James  connected  with 
the  "  Shepherd "  of  Hermas,  both  in  regard  to  the 
period  and  circumstances  implied  in  the  two  writings 
and  in  their  tone  and  purpose,  that  it  is  possible  to  say 
that "  the  Epistle  of  James  is  really  only  the  hortatory 
and  polemical  version  of  the  apocalyptic  Shepherd." 1 
It  is  only  the  apocalyptic  pictures  of  the  Church  which 
are  wholly  lacking  in  the  prosaic  Epistle  of  James ; 
the  exhortations  and  calls  to  repentance  of  the 
"Shepherd,"  for  which  the  visions  after  all  only 
form  the  frame,  find  parallels,  shorter,  indeed,  but 
exactly  corresponding  in  content,  in  the  Epistle 
of  James.  Both  writings  are  a  protest  of  simple, 
practical,  and  popular  religion  against  the  secular- 
isation of  Christianity  which  was  making  headway 
among  the  classes  which  formed  the  aristocracy  of 
wealth  and  knowledge,  an  Early-Church  prelude  to 
similar  movements  of  later  times,  such  as  those  of  the 
Waldenses  and  Minorites.  That  a  writing  of  this 
kind  cannot  date  from  the  times  of  the  primitive 

1  Schwegler,  Nachapost.  Zeitalter,  i.  424. 
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apostolic  community  is  self-evident.  Besides,  it 
would  be  a  curious  error  to  transfer  to  the  pre- 
Pauline  beginnings  of  the  Palestinian  church  a 
writing  which  quotes  with  polemical  intent  the  catch- 
word of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification;  and 
yet  such  an  error  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  em- 
barrassment which  was  bound  to  attend  the  attempt 
to  explain  the  Epistle  on  the  traditional  presupposition 
that  it  belonged  to  the  apostolic  age,  whether  in  the 
wider  or  narrower  sense.  For  of  all  the  questions 
on  which  the  Pauline  controversies  turned — the 
abrogation  or  the  permanent  validity  of  the  Mosaic 
Law,  circumcision,  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  and 
other  feasts,  the  national  prerogative  of  Israel  in  the 
Messianic  kingdom,  the  relation  of  the  Old  to  the 
New  Covenants  in  general — there  is  absolutely  not 
the  slightest  trace  in  the  Epistle  of  James.  How  is 
this  conceivable  at  the  time  of  the  most  vigorous 
conflicts  between  Paulinism  and  its  Judaising 
oponents— that  is,  in  the  lifetime  or  very  soon  after 
the  death  of  the  Apostle  Paul?  This  question  is 
certainly  fully  justified,  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
from  the  impossibility  of  referring  the  book  to  the 
time  of  Paul  that  it  is  possible  to  date  it  back  to 
the  pre-Pauline  period.  One  is  as  impossible  as 
the  other,  so  the  only  possibility  remaining  open 
is  to  refer  it  to  post-apostolic  times,  and  the  only 
question  is  how  far  .down  in  the  post-apostolic 
period  we  have  to  go  to  find  a  place  for  it.  On 
this  point  the  decision  must  be  given  partly  by 
its  relation  of  dependence  towards  the  rest  of  the 
early  Christian  literature,  partly  by  its  patristic 
attestation. 

In  the  latter  respect  the  Epistle  of  James  is  in  a  less 
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favourable  position  than  any  other  New  Testament 
writing.     It  is  first  mentioned  by  Origen,  and  even 
then  expressly  as  a  contested  writing.     Clement  of 
Alexandria  is  indeed  said  by  Eusebius  to  have  com- 
mented on  it,  among  the  other  Catholic  Epistles,  but 
whether  that  is  correct  seems  very  doubtful,  since  no 
trace  of  acquaintance  with  it  is  found  in  his  extant 
writings.     Nor  is  there  any  trace  in   Irenseus  and 
Tertullian.     The  most  suspicious  point  of  all  is  that 
even  the  pseudo-Clementine  Homilies,  the  tone  of 
which  is  so  like  that  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  and 
which  might  have  made  such  effective  use  of  it  in 
furtherance  of  their  purpose,  knew  nothing  of  it; 
finally,  the  Muratorian  Canon  is  silent  in  regard  to 
the  Epistle  of  James,  though  it  expressly  mentions 
Hermas.     How  anyone  can  reconcile  this  unanimous 
silence  of  the  earliest  witnesses  with  the  traditional 
assumption  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Epistle  is  to 
me  incomprehensible.     To  explain  it  from  distaste 
of  the  Fathers  for  the  contents  of  the  Epistle  is 
impossible,  if  only  because  they  ought  in  that  case 
to  have  ignored  the  "  Shepherd  "  also,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  they  did  not  do.      To  this  negative  proof 
from  the  silence  of  the  oldest  witnesses  we  have  to 
add  the  positive  evidence  from  the  comparison  with 
other  early  Christian  literature.      Now,  in  the  first 
place,  the  acquaintance  of  James  with  the  principal 
Pauline  Epistles,  from  which  he  takes  the  formula 
of  justification  by  faith  (Gal.  ii.  16 ;   Rom.   iii.   28, 
iv.  2  ff.),  is  absolutely  beyond  doubt.     But  he  also 
knew  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  is  evident  not 
only  from  the  verbal  echo  of  Heb.  xii.  11  in  James 
iii.   18,  but  especially  from  the  two  scriptural  ex- 
amples, Abraham's  sacrifice  and  Rahab's  deed  (Jas. 
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ii.  21  and  25),  which  are  found  together  as  examples 
of  faith  only  in  Heb.  xi.  17  and  81,  where  they  begin 
and  close  an  oratorical  passage  of  some  length,  and 
where  the  example  of  Rahab  is  naturally  suggested 
by  the  previous  mention  of  Jericho.  James  also 
knew  the  Apocalypse,  for  the  resemblances  of  Jas. 
ii.  5  to  Apoc.  ii.  9,  of  Jas.  v.  9  to  Apoc.  iii.  20,  and 
of  Jas.  i.  12  to  Apoc.  ii.  10,  are  too  striking  to  be 
merely  due  to  chance.  In  the  last  passage,  James' 
appeal  to  a  Divine  promise  can  only  have  this  passage 
of  the  Apocalypse  in  view,  because  the  promise  of  a 
crown  of  life  ((rrfyavos  Tfjg  £o»}9)  is  found  nowhere 
else.  Further,  a  close  relationship  is  generally  ad- 
mitted between  the  Epistle  of  James  and  First  Peter ; 
and  the  arguments  of  Bruckner l  have  put  it  beyond 
doubt  that  the  priority  must  be  on  the  side  of  the 
latter.  The  same  will  then  apply  also  to  the  First 
Epistle  of  Clement,  the  points  of  contact  of  which 
with  the  Epistle  of  James  might,  apart  from  this,  be 
explained  as  due  to  their  having  a  common  source  in 
First  Peter  (Clem.  xxx.  2  =  1  Pet.  v.  5  =  Jas.  iv.  6; 
Clem.  xlix.  5  =  1  Pet.  iv.  8  =  Jas.  v.  20).  Finally,  the 
resemblances  between  James  and  Hermas  are  so 
numerous  and  striking  that  there  can  be  hardly 
any  doubt  of  direct  use  of  the  one  by  the  other. 
It  is  usual,  no  doubt,  to  find  the  priority  on  the 
side  of  James,  but  I  have  looked  in  vain  for 
any  grounds  for  this  assumption.  To  me  the  pre- 
ponderance of  probability  seems  to  be  in  favour 
of  the  contrary  relation,  because  the  parallels  in 
Hermas  to  the  aphoristic  sentences  in  James 
are    found    in    an    appropriate    context    in    longer 

1  In  Hilgenfeld's  ZeiUchr.  /.  wits.  TheoL,  1874,  p.  522  ff.     Cf. 
also  the  Introductions  of  Holtzmann  and  Von  Soden. 
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discourses.1  But  whatever  decision  may  be  come  to 
on  the  question  of  priority,  it  is  in  any  case  certain 
that  both  works  imply  the  same  period  and  circum- 
stances, and  address  their  moral  exhortations  to  their 
contemporaries  from  the  same  standpoint,  having 
in  view  men  among  whom  a  lax,  worldly  tone  of 
mind  and  unfruitful  theological  scholasticism  was 
threatening  to  destroy  the  religious  life. 

If  these  results  are  accepted,  we  have  a  basis  on 
which  the  much-discussed  question  regarding  the 
readers  of  the  book  may  be  settled.  That  the  super- 
scription, "  To  the  Twelve  Tribes  in  the  Dispersion," 
cannot  refer  to  the  Jews  is  in  a  Christian  epistle  self- 
evident.  But  a  reference  to  Jewish  Christians  will 
not  fit  either,  for  various  reasons.  At  the  time  when 
this  Epistle  was  written,  if  there  were  any  unmixed 
Jewish-Christian  churches,  they  were  certainly  only 
to  be  found  in  Palestine,  and  these  are  definitely 
excluded  by  the  addition  "in  the  Diaspora."  And 
why  should  the  author  direct  his  exhortations  only 
to  the  Jewish  Christians  scattered  throughout  the 
heathen  world,  seeing  that  the  evils  which  he  combats 
were  certainly  not  confined  to  these,  but  were  also 
present  among  Gentile  Christians  ?  And  surely  it  is 
only  among  the  latter  that  we  can  understand  the 
boasting  of  faith  without  works  which  James  attacks, 
whereas  this  form  of  error  was  absolutely  unheard  of 
in  Jewish-Christian  churches.  There  remains,  there- 
fore, no  other  alternative  but  to  see  in  "  the  Twelve 
Tribes"  a  designation  for  Christians  in  general,  the 
explanation  of  which  is  not  that  the  author  held 

1  Cf.,  e.g.,  Jas.  iv.  7  with  Herm.,  Mand.  xii.  5 ;  Jas.  iii.  15  f. 
with  Herm.,  Mand.  xi.,  Jas.  i.  27  and  iv.  17  with  Herm.,  Mand.  viii. ; 
Jas.  i.  20  f.  with  Herm.,  Mand.  v. 
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Christianity  to  be  only  a  modified  Judaism,  but  that, 
with  Paul  and  the  authors  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas 
and  2  Clement,1  he  held  Christians  to  be  the  true 
Israel  of  God,  the  new  and  greater  people  of  God 
which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  former  one.  The 
peculiar  expression  "the  Twelve  Tribes"  doubtless 
has  its  immediate  roots  in  the  passage  of  Hennas 
where  Christians  of  the  Twelve  Tribes,  that  is,  of 
the  nations  of  the  world,  are  assembled  (Sim.  ix.  17). 
The  addition  "in  the  Diaspora"  is  an  imitation  of 
1  Pet.  L  1.  The  local  limitation  there  added  is 
omitted  in  James,  and  the  expression  thus  acquires 
the  general  sense  of  "the  Christians  scattered  through- 
out the  world";  it  simply  denotes  the  "Catholic" 
destination  of  the  Epistle.  Nor  can  the  objection  be 
admitted  that  the  Epistle  does  nevertheless  imply  the 
particular  circumstances  of  an  individual  church,  and, 
indeed,  as  we  must  conclude  from  Hennas,  of  the 
Roman  Church.  This  observation  is  indeed  true,  but 
it  by  no  means  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  the  author 
wished  to  address  the  exhortations  which  had  been 
suggested  to  him  in  the  first  place  by  the  conditions 
of  his  own  environment  to  Christians  in  general, 
on  the  assumption  that  similarly  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditions were  to  be  found  everywhere — just  as  Hennas 
received  the  command  to  send  his  revelations,  which 
were  primarily  intended  for  the  Roman  Church,  to 
other  churches  also  (Vis.  ii.  4.  3). 

Nor,  again,  can  it  be  made  an  objection  against 
the  Catholic  destination  of  the  letter  that  in  ii.  2  the 
meeting  of  the  Church  is  spoken  of  as  a  synagogue. 
There  is  no  ground  for  inferring  from  this  that  the 
Epistle  was  destined  either  for  Jewish  Christians  in 

1  Cf.  Gal.  vi.  16 ;  Barn.  iv.  6,  xiii  1,  S ;  2  Clem.  ii.  8. 
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general  or  for  a  Jewish  Christian  conventicle 
the  Roman  Church,  for  the  expression  is  repeatedly 
used  by  Hennas,  Ignatius,  and  others,  for  the  meeting 
of  the  Christian  Church.1 

The  purpose  of  the  Epistle  of  James  is  not  rightly 
understood  if  it  is  sought,  on  the  ground  of  ii.  14-26, 
in  a  theological  polemic  against  the  Pauline  theology. 
The  author  is  so  far  from  wishing  to  engage  in 
theological  polemics  that  all  theologising  and  dis- 
putation is  the  object  of  his  cordial  hatred.  In  the 
strife  of  teachers  and  schools  about  *  words  and 
theories  he  sees,  just  as  much  as  in  the  strife  about 
mine  and  thine  and  in  the  busy  pursuit  of  wealth  and 
pleasure,  a  sign  of  that  worldly  wisdom  which  is  the 
opposite  of  the  wisdom  from  above,  or  true  Christian 
piety.  What  he  aims  at  is  the  restoration  of  a  quiet, 
unworldly  Christianity  expressing  itself  in  renuncia- 
tion and  the  exercise  of  compassionate  love  to  one's 
neighbour ;  what  he  attacks  is  secularised  Christianity 
such  as  has  got  a  foothold  among  the  upper  classes, 
the  rich  and  the  wise  of  this  world.  Especially  is  his 
denunciatory  zeal  directed  against  the  rich,  who  strive 
after  the  satisfaction  of  their  worldly  desires  and 
indulge  in  envy  and  hatred,  whose  friendship  with 
the  world  is  enmity  towards  God,  who  in  their 
confident  making  of  plans  forget  the  transiency  of  all 
earthly  things  and  their  dependence  on  the  Divine 
providence,  men  who  in  their  gathering  of  riches  and 
comfortable  lives  neglect  to  do  good,  nay,  even  with- 
hold from  the  workman  his  payment  and  condemn 

1  Herm.,  Mand.  xi.  9,  13,  14;  Ign.,  Ad  Polyc.  iv.  2;  Ad  Trail. 
iii.  Further  parallels  from  Justin,  Clement,  Dionysius,  Alex., 
and  the  Apost.  Constit,  are  quoted  by  Harnack  on  the  Hennas 
passage. 
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and  murder  the  righteous  (iv.  1-v.  6).  The  gravity 
of  this  last  charge,  which  is  perhaps  to  be  put  down 
to  rhetorical  exaggeration,  ought  not  to  prevent  us 
from  referring  this  polemic  to  rich  members  of  the 
Church,  though  it  is  always  possible  that  in  his 
summary  condemnation  of  this  whole  social  class  no 
very  definite  distinction  is  drawn  between  the 
Christian  and  non-Christian  rich.  Certainly  it  is  the 
Christian  rich  who  are  told  in  i.  10  that  they  ought 
to  seek  their  glory  in  a  (spontaneous)  self-humiliation, 
in  humbly  taking  the  same  level  as  their  (in  the 
worldly  sense)  inferior  brother,  who  glories  in  his 
(spiritual)  exaltation,  The  passage  reminds  us  of 
the  reproach  brought  by  Hennas  against  those  rich 
men  who  from  arrogance  and  avarice  withdraw  from 
the  Church,  and  of  his  exhortation  to  them  by 
beneficence  towards  the  more  pious  poor  to  seek  their 
more  effectual  prayers  to  cover  their  own  want  of 
spiritual  power.  With  this  estimate  of  rich  and 
poor  it  of  course  appeared  all  the  more  preposterous 
to  our  author  when  he  was  obliged  to  see  the  rich 
preferred  to  the  poor  even  within  the  meetings  of  the 
Christians  for  worship  (ii.  1-9).  Whether  we  are  here 
to  think  of  rich  and  poor  Christians  or  of  proselytes 
attending  the  service  as  guests,  makes  no  matter.  In 
either  case  the  passage  shows  that  in  consequence  qf 
the  growing  numbers  in  which  the  upper  classes  were 
associating  themselves  with  Christianity  the  churches 
could  not  help  giving  some  recognition  to  social  dis- 
tinctions. Those  of  stricter  views  could  not  but  see 
in  this  a  perverse  judgment  consequent  on  a  lack  of 
religious  decision,  and  contradictory  to  the  Divine 
judgment  which  had  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world  to 
be  rich  in  faith  (cf.  1  Cor.  i.  26  ff.),  and  to  their 
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experience  that  it  was  just  from  the  rich  (from  the 
ruling  classes)  that  the  persecution  and  false  accusa- 
tion of  Christians  proceeded. 

But  it  is  not  only  against  the  aristocracy  of 
wealth,  but  also  against  the  aristocracy  of  knowledge, 
that  James  directs  his  invective.  As  in  the  former 
the  irreligious  spirit  manifested  itself  in  worldliness, 
avarice,  and  hardness  of  heart,  so  in  the  latter  it 
showed  itself  in  an  arrogant  pride  of  knowledge,  in 
an  ambitious  attempt  to  force  themselves  into  the 
teaching  office  in  the  Church,  and  in  self-opinionated 
disputes.1  To  the  empty  talk  about  faith,  to  the  sins  of 
the  tongue,  which  do  so  much  mischief,  to  the  bitter 
envy  and  quarrelling  which  are  associated  with  self- 
conceited  earthly  wisdom,  to  the  false  judgments  about 
the  brethren  and  about  the  law,  he  opposes  the  true 
wisdom  from  above,  which  is  first  pure,  then  peace- 
able, gentle,  obedient,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits, 
free  from  doubt  and  hypocrisy  (ii.  14-iii.  18).  This 
reminds  us  of  the  venomous  party  spirit  and  ambitious 
place-hunting  with  which  Hermas  reproaches  the 
leaders  of  the  Church  {Vis.  iii.  10),  and  more  especially 
of  his  contrast    between  the    true    and    the    false 

1  The  connection  between  the  polemic  against  the  rich  and  that 
against  the  teachers  of  worldly  wisdom  was  rightly  recognised  by 
Schwegler,  following  Kern,  but  when  he  concluded  thence  that 
the  antithesis  between  rich  and  poor  coincides  with  that  between 
Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians,  he  fell  into  a  curious  error.  The 
haughty  rich  are  to  be  Jews,  the  ill-treated  poor,  Gentiles !  Such 
perversity  could  only  arise  from  a  failure  to  understand  that  even 
in  Early  Christianity,  as  at  all  times,  social  contrasts  had  a  much 
greater  and  more  pervasive  significance  than  any  doctrinal 
difference.  Even  for  James  the  theological  antithesis  is  only 
one  element  in  the  more  general  social  antithesis,  which  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  relation  between  Gentile  and  Jewish 
Christianity. 
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spirit  (MasuL  xL  8  ff):  the  true  Divine 
Spirit  that  comes  from  above  is  gentle  and  quiet  and 
humble,  and  refrains  from  all  evil  and  vain  desires  of 
tins  world;  the  false  sprit,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
earthly  and  of  the  devil,  empty,  powerless,  foolish,  arro- 
gant and  ambitious,  shameless,  chattering,  luxurious, 
treacherous,  mercenary,  and  so  forth.  This  affinity  is 
so  obvious  that  we  are  certainly  justified  in  assuming 
that  James  had  here  the  same  people  in  view  as 
Hernias.  And  if  the  latter  were,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  Gnostic  rhetoricians  and  prophets,  representative 
of  various  Schools,  who  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  were  very  active  at  Rome,  we  shall 
have  to  seek  the  teachers  combated  by  James  in  the 
very  same  quarter.  It  is  no  sufficient  objection 
against  this  that,  if  so,  James  would  certainly  have 
characterised  these  false  teachers  more  precisely. 
The  fact  is  that  to  have  done  so  would  have  been 
as  foreign  to  his  practical  nature,  disinclined  as  it 
was  to  all  theorising,  as  to  Hennas  and  2  Clement, 
who  were  undoubtedly  contemporaries  of  the 
Gnostics.  Moreover,  indications  pointing  in  this 
direction  are  not  wholly  wanting.  When  he  calls 
the  false  wisdom  " psychic"  (iii.  15),  he  does  so 
doubtless  in  opposition  to  those  who  professed  them- 
selves, on  the  ground  of  their  higher  gnosis,  to  be  the 
true  "  Pneumatics " ;  the  same  people  are  described 
by  Jude  (verse  19)  as  "psychic,  not  having  spirit"1 
And  as  Jude  reproaches  these  Gnostics,  among 
other  things,  with  complaining  of  fate  (pe/u^j/MMpoi, 
verse  16),  so  James  in  i.  18  gives  a  warning  against 
those  who  attributed  temptation  to  God  instead  of 


1  There  is  no  article  in  the   German,  or  in  the   original. — 
Translator. 
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to  their  own  lusts,  thus  putting  the  guilt  of  their 
sin  upon  God  or  fate.  That  this  was  done  by 
Gnostics  is  testified  by  Irenaeus,  who  addressed  to  the 
Gnostic  Florinus  a  treatise  arguing  that  God  was  not 
the  author  of  evil.  Again,  when  James  in  i v.  11 
speaks  of  men  who  "judge  the  law  "  instead  of  doing 
it,  the  criticism  applied  by  Cerdon  and  Marcion  to  the 
Old  Testament  is  not  unnaturally  suggested.  Finally, 
the  application  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification 
in  the  sense  of  a  dead,  practically  unfruitful  intel- 
lectual belief — where  else  is  that  so  likely  to  have  had 
its  home  as  just  in  those  Gnostic  circles  which  were 
once  more  emphasising,  as  energetically  as  one-sidedly, 
the  Pauline  doctrines  which  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  Church  had  become  more  and  more  obscured  ? l 

What  James  opposes  to  these  errors  of  an  ultra- 
Pauline  Gnosticism  is  not  another,  for  example,  a 
Jewish  -  Christian,  theology,  but  simply  practical 
Christianity  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Catholic  Church 
understood  it  and  demanded  it  from  the  faithful. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  much-misunderstood 
passage  in  Jas.  ii.  14-26  becomes  simple  enough: 
"  What  does  it  profit  if  a  man  says  he  has  faith,  but 

1  Alongside  of  these  polemical  relations  with  the  false  teachers 
we  find  one  case  of  borrowing  from  the  terminology  of  Greek 
philosophy.  The  expression  in  iii.  6,  rpoxos  rfjs  yevccrccos  (  =»  wheel  of 
birth),  is,  in  the  Orphic  and  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  transmigration, 
the  term  for  the  cycle  of  necessity  (rpo\o9  rrj^  /iotpa?  is  used 
synonymously  with  rp.  r.  ycvco-cos),  which  compels  souls  to  go  on 
entering  into  new  births  until  they  are  purged  from  their  impurities 
and  are  able  to  escape  from  the  cycle.  Cf.  Rohde,  Psyche,  p.  41 6  f. 
Is  it  conceivable  that  James,  traditionally  the  brother  of  the  Lord, 
a  born  Galilaean,  and  at  Jerusalem  a  zealot  for  the  Law,  could  have 
come  to  be  thus  acquainted  with  the  technical  terms  of  Orphic 
mystery-doctrine  ? 
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has  not  works  ?  Can  faith  save  him  ? "  That  this  is 
impossible  is  shown  first  by  the  analogy  of  a  love 
which  expresses  itself  only  in  words  and  not  in  works, 
and  is  therefore  useless ;  next  by  the  impossibility  of 
proving  the  possession  of  faith  in  the  absence  of 
works ; l  then  by  the  example  of  the  demons,  whose 
belief  in  the  existence  of  the  one  God  is  of  no  profit 
to  them  with  a  view  to  salvation ;  finally,  from  the 
historical  examples  of  Abraham  and  Rahab,  who  had 
been  used  by  the  Pauline  school  (vide  Heb.)  as 
examples  of  the  righteousness  of  faith,  but  are  turned 
by  James  into  examples  of  justification  by  works,  in 
which  faith  was  indeed  present  (as  a  motive)  but  had 
to  be  supplemented  by  works  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  result  of  justification.  The  conclusion  drawn 
from  all  this  is  that  a  man  is  saved  by  works  and  not 
by  faith  alone,  and  that  faith  without  works  is  as 
dead  as  the  body  without  the  spirit.  It  is,  of  course, 
undeniably  true  that  the  genuine  Pauline  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  in  its  original  sense,  is  not  hit 
by  this  criticism.  To  a  dead  faith  such  as  is  implied 
here,  a  faith  such  as  demons  might  have,  Paul  would 
never  have  ascribed  justification;  indeed  he  would 
never  have  admitted  it  to  be  real  Christian  faith  at  all, 
for  by  that  he  understood  the  surrender  of  the  heart 
to  the  love  of  Christ,  which  as  an  inspiring  power 
urges  all  men  to  good.      The  faith  which  James 

1  The  phrase  in  ii.  18,  dXX*  epci  w  cru  vurriv  ega?  K&yto  tpya  fyco, 
can,  on  linguistic  grounds,  only  be  taken  as  suggesting  the  objection 
of  an  opponent  (dAA'  cpct  res),  but  is  then  in  its  present  form  in- 
comprehensible. I  conjecture  that  the  words  viartv  and  Ipya  have 
changed  places  through  a  copyist's  error,  and  that  we  ought  to  read 
(rv  ipya  fy"?  *ay<0  irurnv  fyw — only  in  this  way  does  it  give  an 
intelligible  sense. 
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declared  to  be  insufficient  for  salvation  is  therefore 
not  really  faith  in  the  sense  in  which  Paul  himself 
uses  the  term,  but  only  in  that  of  the  contemporary 
Pauline  school,  which  by  a  Gnosti rising  intellectual- 
ism  emptied  the  Pauline  idea  of  its  religious  depth 
and  moral  power,  making  it  a  theoretical  opinion, 
the  acceptance  of  a  doctrine,  of  a  dogma — in  short,  a 
mere  matter  of  the  intellect,  in  conjunction  with 
which  the  moral  life  could,  and  in  many  cases  did, 
remain  impure  and  unfruitful.  As  against  the  empty 
boasting  of  a  faith  of  this  kind  the  protest  of  James 
was  doubtless  fully  justified.  It  is  equally  certain, 
however,  that  James  did  not  distinguish  between  the 
distorted  doctrine  of  faith  of  his  Paulinist  opponents 
and  that  of  Paul  himself,  and  therefore  intended  to 
combat  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former.  When  he 
says,  "  You  see,  then,  that  men  are  justified  by  works 
and  not  by  the  law  alone,"  any  unprejudiced  reader 
must  see  in  this  a  polemical  allusion  to  the  assertion 
of  Paul,  "  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  a  man  is 
justified  by  faith  without  the  works  of  the  law" 
( Jas.  ii.  24 ;  Rom.  iii.  28).  And  when  both  appeal  in 
support  of  their  thesis  to  the  example  of  Abraham, 
it  is  clear  that  this  is  not  a  fortuitous  coincidence, 
but  that  James  desires  to  wrest  from  Paul,  or  his 
School,  their  favourite  Scriptural  argument. 

It  is  quite  intelligible  how  James  came  to  extend 
his  enmity  against  the  doctrinaire  Gnostic  Paulinists 
of  his  time  so  as  to  include  Paul  himself.  The  fact 
is  that  because  the  ultra-Paulinists  appealed  to  the 
letter  of  Paul's  writings  in  support  of  their  unethical 
doctrine,  Paul  fell  into  the  same  condemnation,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  anti-  Gnostic  Catholics,  as  they ;  and 
the  more  readily  because  James  himself,  as  well  as 

VOL,   IV,  SO 
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his  opponents,  understood  faith  in  an  essentially 
theoretic  sense,  as  a  fixed,  undoubting  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  the  Divine  commands  and  promises,  a 
conception  which  made  a  right  estimate  of  genuine 
Paulinism  altogether  impossible  for  him.  But  in  this 
respect  James  was  not,  as  has  sometimes  been 
suggested,  in  the  same  position  with  the  Jewish 
Christians  only,  but  also  with  the  Catholic  Church  of 
his  time.  Look  where  we  will  in  the  literature  of  the 
time,  we  nowhere  find  any  deeper  conception  of  faith. 
Even  in  the  deutero-Pauline  Pastoral  Epistles  and 
the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  "  faith  "  is  understood  in  the 
theoretic  sense  and  is  therefore  no  longer  used  alone  as 
the  comprehensive  term  for  Christian  piety  in  general, 
but  in  conjunction  with  love,  patience,  obedience, 
works.1  The  "Shepherd"  of  Hermas,  especially, 
offers  many  parallels  to  James'  estimate  of  faith, 
for  according  to  him  also  there  are  many  Christians 
who  have  faith,  that  is,  acceptance  of  traditional 
Church  teaching,  but  are  wanting  in  true  piety  and 
moral  conduct  (cf.  Mand.  x.  1 ;  Sim.  viii.  10,  ix.  22). 
It  is,  moreover,  to  be  remarked  that  this  Catholic 
weakening  down  of  the  idea  of  faith,  a  necessary 
consequence  of  which  was  its  need  to  be  supple- 
mented in  one  way  or  other,  is  not  to  be  explained 
as  due  to  pagan  any  more  than  to  Jewish  conceptions, 
but  occurs  in  any  church  where  the  enthusiasm  at 
first  associated  with  the  new  religious  idea  begins  to 
decline.  For  that  reason  we  must  recognise  it  as  a 
salutary  disposition  of  Providence  that  the  Epistle 
of   James  was  received    into  the    Canon,  since  it 

1  Cf.,  e.g.,  Ign.,  Ad  Eph.  xiv.   1,  apxv  l*%v  vuttk,  rcAo?  Si  dyair' 
with  the  statement  in  Jas.  ii.  22,  tj  irurrts  Ik  t«v  Ipymv  £rcAcu& 
On  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  see  above,  iii.  392  f. 


--  J 
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so  vigorously  champions  the  cause  of  undogmatic 
practical  Christianity  against  any  faith  that  is  in 
process  of  ossifying  into  doctrinaire  ecclesiasticism 
and  orthodox  profession. 

Undogmatic  the  Epistle  of  James  certainly  is, 
beyond  any  other  document  of  Early  Christianity. 
While  in  the  parallel  literature,  alongside  of  the  ethical 
view  of  subjective  Christianity,  the  peculiar  religious 
content  of  the  Christian  revelation  finds  expression  in 
the  theological  doctrines  of  the  higher  nature  of  Christ 
and  the  Church,  and  of  the  mystic  efficacy  of  the 
Christian  sacraments,  there  is  in  the  Epistle  of  James 
hardly  a  faint  trace  of  these  doctrines.  Of  Christ's 
redeeming  work  there  is  no  mention.  His  name  is 
directly  named  only  in  i.  1  and  ii.  1 ;  on  the  latter 
occasion  with  the  addition  "  the  Christ  *  of  glory.' " 
Besides  that,  He  is  to  be  understood  in  v.  9  under  the 
figure  of  the  judge  who  stands  before  the  door  (follow- 
ing Apoc.  iii.  20),  and  perhaps  as  the  sole  Law-giver 
and  judge  who  is  able  to  save  and  to  destroy  (iv.  12). 
The  object  of  faith  is  described  in  i.  18  in  general 
terms  as  "  the  word  of  truth  "  by  which  "  the  Father 
of  lights  has,  according  to  his  will,  begotten  us  as 
the  first-fruits  of  his  creatures."  These  sayings 
remind  us  of  1  Pet.  i.  8,  where,  however,  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  is  specially  mentioned  as  the 
secondary  cause  of  regeneration,  while  James  says 
nothing  of  it.  The  thought  of  the  latter  saying  finds 
perhaps  its  closest  parallel  in  2  Clement,  according  to 
which  "the  Father  of  truth  has  revealed  the  truth 
to  us,  and  thereby  made  us  out  of  nothing  into  his 
^  people  by  his  will"  (2  Clem.  i.  8,  xx.  5).  As  the 
t  content  of  this  word  of  truth  we  have  no  doubt  to 
t  think,  in  James,  as  in  Clement  and  Hermas,  first  of 
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the  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  God  (ii.  19),  and  next 
of  the  perfect  Law  of  God  revealed  by  the  Law-giver 
Christ.  This  is  the  word  which  saves  souls  when  it 
is  received  in  meekness  as  the  implanted 1  (that  is  to 
say,  made  inward)  word,  which  is  not  merely  an 
object  .of  hearing  and  of  passing  consideration,  but  is 
put  in  practice  in  spontaneous  obedience  (i.  21-25). 
This  Christian  law  has  no  longer  anything  to  do 
with  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law;  the  old  Pauline 
controversies  lie  so  far  in  the  past  that  the  burning 
question  of  Apostolic  times  is  not  even  touched  on. 
The  Christian  law  is  described — in  contrast  with  the 
imperfect  and  enslaving  law  of  the  Mosaic  letter — as 
the  perfect  law  of  liberty2  (i.  25,  ii.  12).  This  has  for 
its  content  the  moral  duties  of  the  decalogue,  which 
are  summed  up  in  the  "  royal  law "  of  love  to  one's 
neighbour,  in  accordance  with  the  saying  of  Jesus  in 
the  Gospel  (ii.  8).  He  who  allows  all  his  sayings  and 
doings  to  be  regulated  by  this  law  will  be  saved  by 
his  doing,  since,  for  the  merciful,  mercy  will  take 
precedence  of  justice,  even  at  the  Divine  judgment 
(i.  25,  ii.  12  f. ;  cf.  Matt.  v.  7,  Luke  vi.  85  ff.).  If  a 
man  has  committed  sin  it  will  be  forgiven  him  if  he 
shows  his  repentance  by  confessing  and  turning  from 
his  errors,  and  to  this  result  the  intercessory  prayer  of 

1  $jjL<t>vrov  Xoyov,  i.  21,  is  not  to  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with 
Clem.,  Homil.  xvii.  1 8,  with  reference  to  the  innate  sense  of  truth 
or  natural  revelation,  but  in  accordance  with  Barn.  i.  2  and  ix.  9, 
of  the  inwardly  appropriated  Christian  revelation.  That  the  Aoyo? 
is  Ifufnrm  is  not  the  presupposition  but  the  consequence  of  the 
8c£d<r0c. 

2  Cf.  Barn.  ii.  6,  6  kcuvo?  vo/jlo<s  rov  icv/hov  rjfitay  *lrj<rov  Xpierrov,  avcv 
[vyov  dvaymp  <3k.  "  The  expression  vo/ios  cAcvlcpta?  combines  ideas 
which  in  Gal.  ii.  4,  v.  1,  2  Cor.  iii.  17,  form  a  sharp  contrast" 
(Holtzmann). 
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the  righteous  contributes,  and  it  has  also  power  to 
heal  the  consequences  of  sin,  viz.  diseases  (v.  15-20). 

This  doctrine  of  salvation  is  so  far  removed  from 
the  Pauline  doctrine  and  comes  so  near  that  of  the 
Gospels  that  it  is  quite  intelligible  that  many,  under 
the  influence  of  this  impression,  have  held  the  doctrine 
to  be  pre-Pauline.  Nevertheless  this  is — apart  from 
the  reasons  mentioned  above  which  make  a  pre- 
Pauline  date  for  the  composition  of  the  letter  quite 
impossible — an  error,  because  it  overlooks  the  fact 
that  just  those  apologetic  and  eschatological  interests 
which  for  the  primitive  community  stood  in  the  fore- 
ground, are  scarcely  less  foreign  to  the  Epistle  of 
James  than  is  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  redemption. 
That  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  in  spite  of  His  crucifixion 
and  because  of  His  resurrection,  and  that  at  His 
speedy  return  He  will  bring  with  Him  the  promised 
salvation,  these  were  the  facts  which  the  primitive 
community  was  concerned  to  prove  from  historical 
experiences  and  Scriptural  evidences :  round  these  its 
preaching  centred,  and  these  cardinal  points  of  its 
apologetic  could  not  have  been  so  completely  ignored 
in  an  Epistle  emanating  from  it  as  they  are  in  James.1 
The  absence  of  dogmatic  interest  in  this  Epistle  does 
not  point  to  a  time  when  the  Church  was  still  eagerly 
engaged  in  settling  the  foundations  of  its  belief,  but 
rather  to  a  time  when  these  foundations  were  firmly 
fixed  and  when  the  Church  had  to  guard  itself  against 
the  rank  growth  of  theological  speculations,  and  to 
secure  the  ethical  principles  of  Christianity  against 
the  danger  of  secularisation,  which  in  earlier  times 
was  by  no  means  so  imminent.     The  phenomenon  is 

1  Cf.  the  pertinent  remarks  of  Von  Soden  in  Jakrb.  f.  prat. 
TheoL,  1884,  p.  158  f. 
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the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  Johannine  theology,  of 
which  the  greater  dogmatic  simplicity  as  compared 
with  the  Pauline  does  not  point  to  priority  of  time, 
but  has  the  work  of  Paul  as  its  presupposition.  The 
positive  contribution  of  the  latter  when  separated 
from  his  anti-Jewish  dialectic  is  preserved  in  the 
simpler  form  of  the  Johannine  Hellenism.  But 
whereas  the  Hellenism  of  Asia  Minor  preserved  and 
developed  the  speculative  and  mystic  elements  of 
Paulinism,  these  were  rather  lost  sight  of  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  with  its  practical  tendency.  The 
result  was  that  the  Catholic  Christianity  which  here 
developed  in  the  course  of  the  second  century,  on  the 
basis  of  the  Pauline  Gentile  Christianity,  was  in 
reality  very  little  distinguished  from  pre-Christian 
Hellenism.  Faith  in  one  God  and  His  universally 
binding  moral  law,  and  rewards  and  punishments  in 
the  other  world,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  latter,  and 
also  form  the  essential  content  of  the  orthodox  faith 
as  it  presents  itself  to  us  in  the  writings  which  we 
have  just  been  discussing.  The  only  difference  lies 
in  the  fact  that  this  faith  has  now  acquired  a  historical 
foundation  in  the  revelation  of  Christ,  of  which  the 
Church  preserved  the  tradition,  and  had  received  a 
social  organisation  in  the  institution  of  the  Church. 
The  less  this  positive  churchly  side  is  made  the  subject 
of  reflection,  the  more  clearly  appears  the  close 
relationship  between  the  earliest  Catholic  Christianity 
and  pre-Christian  Hellenism.  The  Epistle  of  James, 
the  Hellenism  of  which  is  attested  by  numerous  points 
of  contact  with  Philo  and  the  Book  of  Wisdom, 
furnishes  the  most  instructive  example  of  this.1    But 

1  I  may  refer  the  reader  to  Siegfried's  Philo,  p.  311  ff.,  where 
the  parallel  passages  are  carefully  compared. 
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if  even  pre-Christian  Hellenism  had  weakened  very 
much  the  distinction  between  born  Jews  of  the 
Diaspora  and  Gentile  proselytes,  in  Christian 
Hellenism  this  distinction  of  birth  ceased  to  have 
any  significance  at  all.  While,  therefore,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  of  James  may 
have  been  of  Jewish  descent,1  that  does  not  mean 
that  his  Christianity  was  Jewish  Christianity  as 
opposed  to  Gentile  Christianity;  it  was  just  that 
practical  Catholicism  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
second  century,  developed,  especially  in  the  Roman 
Church,  out  of  Hellenistic  Gentile  Christianity,  by 
the  weakening  down  or  elimination  of  the  specifically 
Pauline  doctrines. 

1  That  the  author  of  the  "  Catholic  Epistle,"  who  writes  an  easy 
Greek  style  and  shows  himself  well  acquainted  with  Hellenistic 
literature,  was  the  brother  of  Jesus  who  was  so  highly  respected  in 
the  primitive  community  (Gal.  i.  19,  ii.  9),  who  was  an  Aramaic- 
speaking  Galilean  and  a  narrow-minded  legalist  (Gal.  ii.  12,  Acts 
xxi.  18  f.),  is  an  entirely  arbitrary  invention  of  Church  tradition 
to  which  this  book  itself  gives  no  support,  since  it  describes  the 
author  simply  as  "James,  the  servant  of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ." 
There  must  have  been  plenty  of  Hellenistic  Christians  in  the 
second  century  with  the  common  name  of  James,  and  in  the 
locality  where  the  Epistle  originated  the  particular  James  who 
names  himself  as  the  author  of  it  was  doubtless  well  known.  It 
was  only  elsewhere,  where  he  was  unknown,  and  later,  when  every 
edifying  treatise  was  expected  to  have,  so  far  as  possible,  an 
authoritative  name  dating  from  Apostolic  times,  that  the  modest 
designation  "  James,  the  servant  of  God  and  of  Christ,"  was  falsely 
referred  to  the  brother  of  Jesus.  This  hypothesis  of  a  subsequent 
false  attribution  seems  to  me  more  probable  than  an  original  fiction, 
whether  of  the  author  of  the  whole  or  of  some  later  person  who 
might  be  supposed  to  have  affixed  the  epistolatory  superscription 
to  a  previously  anonymous  homily.  In  either  of  these  cases  we 
should  certainly  have  expected  that  the  forger  would  not  have 
neglected  to  give  some  clear  indication  that  this  James  was  the 
highly-respected  brother  of  the  Lord. 
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CHARACTER 

CHAPTER  XVIII 

The  Epistle  of  Barnabas 

In  the  introduction  (chapter  i.)  to  this  homily  in 
the  form  of  an  epistle  the  author  expresses,  following 
closely  the  introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
his  joy  at  the  Christian  standing  of  his  readers,  and 
then  goes  on  to  describe  the  purpose  of  his  letter. 
He  desires  to  help  them  a  little,  that,  together  with 
their  faith,  their  knowledge  may  be  perfect.  The 
three  principal  things  taught  by  the  Lord  are,  he 
says,  the  hope  of  life  as  the  beginning  and  end  of  our 
faith,  righteousness  as  the  beginning  and  end  of 
judgment,  and,  lastly,  joyful  love,  which  approves 
itself  in  works  of  righteousness.  The  past,  present, 
and  future  have  been  made  known  to  us  by  the  Lord 
through  the  prophets.  Next  follows  a  general  or 
introductory  section,  chapters  ii.-iv.,  in  which  the 
author's  main  idea  is  announced.  This  is  that  the 
ritual  system  with  its  sacrifices  and  fasts  is  abolished 
and  now  all  authority  belongs  to  the  new  law  of  our 
Lord  Christ,  which  is  without  yoke  of  compulsion, 
without  external  sacrifices  and  fasts,1  and  therefore 

1  ii.  6.     Tavra  ovv  Karrjpyrjo-w,  Iva  6  xaivoc  vo/aos  tov  KVpiav  fffuSav 
I.  X.  3vcv  £vyov  toayicrp  <5v,  firj  &v0fxa7row6trjTov  %xq  rVy  vpoff^opav. 
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the  people  of  God  whom  He  has  prepared  for  Himself 
in  His  Beloved  (i.e.  Christians),  must  have  a  pure 
faith  (purged  of  Jewish  leaven)  and  no  longer  allow 
themselves  to  be  attracted  to  that  law  as  proselytes 
(iii.  6).  Now,  especially,  wheft  the  time  of  the  end 
predicted  by  the  prophets  (Dan.  vii.)  is  at  hand,  we 
ought  no  longer  to  imitate  certain  who  say,  "  Your 
[the  Jews]  covenant  is  also  ours ;  it  is  indeed  ours, 
but  ours  only,  for  the  Jews  broke  it  even  in  Moses' 
day."  Therefore  his  readers  ought  now,  knowing  the 
miserable  end  of  Judaism,  to  discard  all  worthless 
things,  Jewish  as  well  as  heathen,  and  ought  not  in 
self-righteous  pride  to  separate  themselves  from  the 
Christian  Church,  but  to  live  as  befits  the  children  of 
God,  that  the  dark  Enemy  may  not  find  access  to  us 
(iv.  6-14).  In  this  endeavour  the  author  designs  to 
help  them  by  the  instruction  which  he  is  about  to 
give.  This  is  divided  into  two  main  portions:  (1) 
the  theoretical  portion  (chapters  v.-xvii.)  instructs 
in  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  as  the  sole  true 
religion,  which  is  founded  on  the  death  of  Christ,  but 
was  already  taught  in  the  Old  Testament,  using  for 
this  purpose  an  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament 
by  means  of  types  and  allegories ;  (2)  the  practical 
portion  (chapters  xviii.-xxi.)  sketches,  under  the  figure 
of  the  Two  Ways,  an  imaginary  picture  of  the 
Christian  life,  and  of  the  unchristian,  ungodly  life. 

The  "  knowledge  of  the  past  and  the  future "  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Lord  (v.  3)  consists, 
according  to  the  author,  in  the  perception  that  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  according  to  prophecy 
and  the  law,  was  nothing  else,  and  from  the  beginning 
was  intended  to  be  nothing  else,  than  a  representation 
in  advance  of  the  saving  facts  and  means  of  grace  of 
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Christianity.  This  is  shown,  without  any  particular 
logical  order,  from  individual  instances.  The  death 
of  Christ,  which  had  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the 
measure  of  the  Jews'  sins,  but  of  securing  for  us 
forgiveness  of  sins,  sanctification,  and  victory  over 
death,  was  quite  definitely  foretold  by  the  prophets, 
even  to  the  manner  of  His  death  and  the  circum- 
stances attending  it.  It  is  also  typically  represented 
by  the  two  goats  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the 
ashes  of  the  red  heifer,  the  number  (318)  of  the 
servants  of  Abraham,  the  figure  of  Moses  praying 
with  outstretched  arms,  and  the  brazen  serpent  set 
up  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness. 

As  regards  circumcision,  in  which  the  Jews  put 
their  trust,  it  was  interpreted  even  by  the  prophets 
in  the  only  sense  intended  by  God — that,  namely,  of 
a  spiritual  circumcision  of  the  heart  and  ears,  but  the 
Jews,  misled  by  an  evil  spirit,  misunderstood  it  in 
a  corporeal  sense.  And  if  it  should  be  said  that 
circumcision  served  the  people  of  God  as  the  seal 
of  the  covenant,  he  would  ask  whether  the  Syrians, 
Arabs,  and  Egyptians,  who  all  practised  circumcision, 
were  partakers  of  their  (the  Jewish)  covenant? 
Moreover,  it  may  be  shown  that  even  at  its  intro- 
duction by  Abraham  it  looked  forward  to  the  cross 
of  Christ,  since  the  number  of  the  servants  of 
Abraham  who  were  circumcised  was  818,  which 
number  contains  the  letters  I  (  =  10),  H  (  =  8),  and 
T  (  =  800),  and  therefore  clearly  typified  the  cross 
(T  being  a  symbol  for  the  cross)  of  Jesus.  Then, 
again,  the  command  to  abstain  from  eating  unclean 
beasts  was  not  intended  in  the  literal  sense,  but  in 
the  moral  sense  that  we  ought  not  to  have  fellowship 
with  men  who  in  their  greediness  and  foigetfulness 
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of  God  are  like  swine,  or  like  the  rapacious  and  lazy 
birds  of  prey  such  as  eagles,  hawks,  and  ravens,  or 
lustful  hares,  or  the  like.  Similarly,  by  the  permission 
to  eat  the  animals  that  chew  the  cud  and  divide  the 
hoof  is  meant  the  fellowship  of  those  who  ruminate 
on  the  word  of  God  in  thought  and  word,  and  walk 
in  the  right  way.  All  this  Moses  intended  in  the 
spiritual  sense,  but  the  Jews,  in  consequence  of  their 
fleshly -mi  ndedness,  applied  it  to  eating ;  it  is  only  to 
us  Christians  that  the  proper  understanding  (the 
moral  sense)  of  these  commandments  has  been 
revealed  by  the  Lord. 

As  with  the  cross  of  Christ,  so  with  the  Christian 
means  of  salvation,  baptism  ;  the  author  finds  it  often 
pointed  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  and,  moreover,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Jewish  contempt  for  it;  e.g.-, 
in  Jer.  ii.  18,  "  They  have  abandoned  me,  the  fountain 
of  life,  and  have  digged  for  themselves  a  pit  of  death  " 
(where  he  alters  the  passage  to  suit  his  purpose). 
That  in  general  the  promise  of  the  inheritance  was 
not  given  to  the  Jewish  people  but  to  the  Christian 
Church  is  proved  by  the  writer  from  the  history  of 
the  patriarchs,  in  which  the  younger  son  (as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  younger  people  of  God)  frequently 
secured  the  blessing  instead  of  the  elder,  and  from 
the  fact  that  Abraham  was  appointed  the  father  of 
the  (Gentile)  nations,  who  believe  while  in  uncircum- 
cision  (which,  of  course,  is  taken  rather  from  Rom.  iv. 
than  from  Genesis).  The  covenant  was  no  doubt 
given  to  the  fathers  of  Israel  through  Moses,  but 
since  they  showed  themselves  unworthy  of  it 
their  sins,  Moses  immediately  broke  the  tables  of 
covenant,  and  instead  of  the  Jews,  we,  through  J 
Christ  the  heir,  have  come  into  possession  of 
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covenant,  and  by  His  redemption  have  become  the 
true  "  People  of  the  Inheritance."  The  Sabbath  has 
reference  only  to  the  millennial  kingdom,  which  is  to 
follow  six  thousand  years  of  cosmic  time  as  the 
Divine  Day  of  Rest,  for  it  is  only  when  Christ 
shall  have  come  again  and  made  all  things  new 
that  we  shall  be  able  truly  to  keep  holy  the  Day  of 
Rest  of  the  Lord,  when  we  ourselves  have  been 
made  holy. 

The  worst  mistake  of  all  which  was  made  by  this 
miserable  nation  was  in  putting  their  trust  in  the 
Temple  as  if  it  were  God's  house,  as  they  believed, 
quite  in  the  manner  of  the  heathen,  whereas  even  the 
prophets  said  that  the  heaven  was  God's  throne  and 
the  earth  his  footstool,  and  that  therefore  it  was 
impossible  to  build  Him  a  house.  Now  when  their 
temple  has  been  destroyed,  according  to  prophecy, 
the  workmen  of  their  enemies  will  rebuild  it,  i.e.  as  a 
heathen  temple,  and  in  that  way  the  Divine  sentence 
of  condemnation  pronounced  upon  the  Jewish  temple- 
worship  receives  its  most  striking  confirmation.  But 
we  know  that  the  true  dwelling-place  of  God  is  the 
spiritual  temple  of  our  inner  man,  in  which  God 
dwells,  and  which  is  built  for  Him  by  His  word  of 
faith,  promise,  and  the  commandments. 

The  author  expresses  the  hope  that  he  has  now 
communicated  to  his  readers  all  that  is  requisite  to 
their  salvation — they  would  not  understand  further 
revelations  about  things  present  and  to  come,  seeing 
they  lie  hid  in  parables  (xvii.).  Accordingly,  he 
goes  on  in  chapter  xviii.  to  the  practical  part  of  his 
teaching.  He  discusses  the  way  of  light,  which 
stands  under  the  authority  of  God  and  the  angels 
of  light,  and  the  way  of  darkness,  which  is  under 
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Satan.  In  his  picture  of  Christian  virtue,  there 
stand  in  the  forefront  the  love  and  the  fear  of  God 
and  the  glorifying  of  the  Redeemer.  After  that 
follow,  without  any  strict  order  of  enumeration, 
the  virtues  of  simplicity  of  heart  and  spiritual 
wealth,  humility,  purity,  gentleness,  placability,  love 
of  one's  neighbour,  respect  for  human  life,  unselfish- 
ness, uprightness,  submissiveness  towards  rulers  and 
gentleness  towards  servants,  beneficence  and  sym- 
pathy, especially  towards  Christian  brethren,  hatred 
of  the  bad,  righteous  judgment,  but  without  quarrel- 
someness, and  with  a  readiness  to  reconcile  adver- 
saries, cordial  love  towards  the  teachers  of  the 
word.  This  is  followed  by  a  closing  exhortation 
to  make  confession  of  sin,  and  to  pray  with  a  good 
conscience. 

"The  author  of  this  book  maintains  a  point  of 
view  peculiar  to  himself  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  adjustment  of  relations  between  Christianity  and 
the  Jewish  religion.  It  is  not  that  of  Paul,  nor 
that  of  John,  nor  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
nor  yet  that  of  Justin ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it 
that  of  the  Valentinian  School  and  Marcion.  As 
regards  the  literal  sense  of  the  law  he  is  as  radical 
as  Marcion;  indeed,  actually  more  radical,  for  he 
holds  the  devil  responsible  for  the  literal  sense  of 
it.  But  in  regard  to  the  book  (including  the  law), 
understood  in  a  Christian  sense,  he  is  as  conservative 
as  it  is  possible  to  be"  (Harnack).  If  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  compared  Christianity  with  Judaism 
in  order  to  exhibit  the  former  as  the  perfect  religion 
and  the  latter  as  the  imperfect  preliminary  stage 
and  shadowy  prototype  of  the  truth,  Barnabas  will 
not  concede  to  Judaism  even  so  much  as  that.     It  is 
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not  for  him  an  imperfect,  but  nevertheless  relatively 
and  temporarily  true,  preparatory  stage  of  the  true 
religion,  but  simply  the  perversion,  the  fleshly-minded 
misrepresentation  of  truth  by  a  caricature,  which 
stands  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  heathen  error, 
and  even  had  its  origin  in  the  same  demonic  lying 
spirit  as  heathenism  (ix.  4,  x.  9,  xvi.  2).  Nevertheless, 
for  Barnabas,  not  less  than  for  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Old  Testament  is  the 
Divine  revelation  and  sole  authority  on  which  he 
seeks  to  base  his  teaching.  Naturally,  this  is  only 
possible  by  means  of  the  boldest  allegorisation  and 
the  most  complete  transformation  of  its  historical 
sense.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  had  also  seen 
in  Old  Testament  institutions  outward  symbols  of 
the  higher  truth  of  Christianity,  but  it  had  at  the 
same  time  justified  these  institutions  as  of  temporary 
validity  in  their  proper  historical  sense,  and  resting 
on  a  Divine  revelation:  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas 
Christianises  the  Old  Testament  so  completely,  that 
it  only  admits  the  spiritual  or  Christian  significance 
of  its  institutions  as  the  meaning  and  content  which 
they  were  designed  to  have  from  the  first,  while 
everything  else — everything,  that  is,  which  constitutes 
the  distinctive  character  of  historical  Judaism — is 
considered  to  be  a  human  addition,  which  rests,  not 
upon  the  revelation  of  God,  but  upon  the  suggestion 
of  demons.  From  this  position  it  was  obviously  but 
a  short  step  to  that  of  the  heretical  Gnostics,  who  held 
that  Judaism  and  the  Old  Testament  were  the  work 
of  another  and  inferior  God.  But  close  as  he  came  to 
the  threshold  of  this  error,  Barnabas  never  crossed  it. 
Both  in  his  rejection  of  Judaism  and  his  Christianisa- 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  retains  essentially  the 
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standpoint  of  the  Church  as  a  whole ;  in  particular,  his 
confident  recognition  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets 
as  witnesses  inspired  by  Christ  and  prophesying  of 
Him  finds  its  nearest  parallels  in  the  Gospel  of 
John  and  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  to  the  Magnesians 
(viii.  2,  ix.  8)  and  Philadelphians  (v.  2;  ix.  2). 
When  Barnabas  warns  his  readers  not  to  destroy 
the  purity  of  their  Christian  faith  by  seeking  to 
become  proselytes  of  the  Jewish  Law  (in.  6),  or  that 
they  must  not  be  like  those  who  say  "their  [the 
Jews']  covenant  is  also  ours"  (iv.  6),  and  must  not, 
in  the  arrogant  delusion  that  they  have  been  already 
justified,  withdraw  themselves  into  isolation,  but 
meeting  together  with  the  members  of  the  church 
take  counsel  as  to  what  is  profitable  to  the  common 
good  (iv.  10)— all  this  implies  very  much  the  same 
circumstances,  the  syncretistic  Jewish  tendencies,  and 
the  separation  of  individuals  within  the  Church  which 
we  find  combated  in  the  above-mentioned  Ignatian 
letters.  There  also  we  find  warnings  against 
schismatics,  especially  against  men  who,  without 
being  Jews  themselves,  make  much  of  Judaism  and 
appeal  to  ancient  archives,  whereas  the  Christian's 
true  archive  is  Jesus  Christ,  His  death  and  resurrec- 
tion, through  which  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets  are 
saved  along  with  the  Church,  since  the  Gospel  has 
added  to  the  prophesying  of  the  prophets  the  com- 
pletion of  incorruptibility,1  through  the  appearance, 
the  sufferings,  and  resurrection  of  the  Saviour  (cf. 
Barn.  v.  6  f.  with  Ign.,  ad  Magn.  ix.,  x.,  and  ad  Phil. 
v.,  vi,  viii.,  ix.).  The  whole  Epistle  of  Barnabas 
might  be  described  as  the  development  of  the  theme 

1  I.e.     "the     crowning    point,    viz.    immortality"    (diraprur/Aa 
d^0a/xriaf). — TRANSLATOR. 
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which  Ignatius  formulates  in  ad  Magn.  x.  3:  "It  , 
is  foolish  to  take  the  name  of  Christ  Jesus  into  the 
mouth  and  to  Judaise,  for  Christianity  has  not  come 
to  believe  on  Judaism,  but  Judaism  on  Christianity." 
If  we  add  to  this  the  resemblances  between  ad 
Magn.  v.  1  and  Barn,  xviii.,  xix.  1  (the  Two  Ways), 
and  between  ad  Magn.  vi.  1  («V  tvttov  deov)  and 
Barn.  xix.  7  (<w  rump  6eoS)9  the  conjecture  forces  itself 
upon  us  that  the  origin  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas 
is  to  be  sought  in  temporal  and  local  proximity  to 
that  of  these  Ignatian  letters.  And  this  is  con- 
firmed by  the  following  considerations. 

As  regards  the  time  of  composition,  since  iv.  4  f.  is 
in  all  ways  too  obscure  to  allow  us  to  base  any  certain 
conclusion  on  it,  we  have  only  to  take  account  of 
xvi.  4.  After  citing  the  passage  in  Isa.  xlix.  17, 
"  Those  who  have  destroyed  this  temple  shall  build 
it,"  the  author  continues,  "That  is  coming  to  pass, 
for  through  their  wars  it  has  now  been  destroyed  by 
their  enemies ;  and  now  the  workmen  of  the  enemy 
will  build  it  up."  The  author  means, "  As  the  prophecy 
of  the  destruction  of  the  temple  has  been  fulfilled,  so 
in  the  near  future  will  that  of  its  restoration  by  the 
enemy  come  to  fulfilment,  but  in  quite  a  different 
sense  from  that  desired  by  the  Jews ;  it  will  arise,  not 
as  a  Jewish  but  as  a  heathen  temple."  This  must 
have  been  written  at  the  time  when  Hadrian  (accord- 
ing to  Dio  Cassius,  lxix.  12)  had  begun  to  build  the 
new  city  of  iElia  Capitolina  in  place  of  the  destroyed 
Jerusalem,  and  as  part  of  the  scheme  had  the  definite 
intention  of  building  a  temple  of  Jupiter  in  place  of 
the  temple  of  Jahweh  ;  that  is  to  say,  not  long  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  second  Jewish  war  (132),  the 
immediate  occasion  of  which  was  the  indignation  of 
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the  Jews  about  this  building.1  If,  according  to  this, 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  was  written  about  130  a.d., 
the  general  circumstances  of  the  time  sufficiently 
explain  why  it  shows  the  same  harsh  attitude 
towards  Judaism,  alongside  of  a  conservative  attitude 
towards  the  Old  Testament,  which  we  find  in  the 
Ignatian  letters,  dating  from  the  same  period,  and 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  is  only  a  little  later.  It 
was  the  embittered  Jewish  national  feeling  which 
came  to  expression  in  the  second  Jewish  war  that 
everywhere  in  Western  Asia  intensified  the  opposition 
between  Jews  and  Christians  till  the  breach  became 
irreparable,  and  the  syncretistic  tendencies,  which  up 
to  that  time  had  doubtless  often  appeared,  especially 
in  Gnosticising  circles  in  mixed  churches  consist- 
ing of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  became  thenceforth 
an  impossibility.  This  is  the  critical  turning-point 
at  which  we  find  ourselves  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas 
as  in  the  Ignatian  Epistles  to  the  Magnesians  and 
Philadelphians,  as  also  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which, 
by  the  way,  was  not  known  to  the  writer  of  this 
Epistle,  a  further  proof  that  the  Gospel  cannot  have 
been  in  existence  by  130,  for  otherwise  a  teacher 
who  was  so  much  in  sympathy  with  the  Johannine 
conceptions  would  not  have  failed  to  make  direct  use 
of  it.  Even  our  canonical  Gospel  of  Matthew  can 
hardly  have  been  known  to  Barnabas,  and  was 
certainly  not  recognised  by  him  as  holy  Scripture,  as 

1  This  interpretation,  which  was  suggested  by  Lipsius  long  ago 
in  his  article  on  the  "  Epistle  of  Barnabas  "  in  Schenkel's  Bibellexikon, 
has  now  been  accepted  by  Harnack  also,  whose  argument  (Chron., 
p.  424  ff.)  is  so  convincing  that  the  question  may  be  considered  to 
have  been  settled  by  it.  He  refers  the  situation  to  the  year  130 
or  131  (Lipsius  puts  it  in  120-125,  which  is  doubtless  a  little  too 
early). 

VOL.  iv,  2J 
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some  have  too  hastily  concluded  from  iv.  14.  For 
if  so,  how  could  he  have  placed  the  appearances  of 
the  risen  Christ  and  the  ascension  on  the  same  day 
as  the  resurrection  (xv.  9,  contrary  to  Matt,  xxviii. 
16),  and  how  could  he  have  asserted  (xii.  10)  that 
Jesus  was  only  the  Son  of  God,  not  the  Son  of  Man 
or  Son  of  David  ?  This  view  could  not  have  been 
taken  from  any  of  our  Synoptic  Gospels,  not  even 
from  Matthew,  where,  as  well  as  Son  of  God,  Christ 
is  called  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  David,  this  other 
side  of  His  nature  being  deliberately  emphasised 
(voL  ii.  p.  469).  In  view  of  this  arbitrary  setting 
aside  of  the  Synoptic  tradition,  which  finds  a  parallel 
only  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  it  is  quite  inconceivable 
that  Barnabas  in  iv.  14  quoted  the  passage  in 
Matt.  xxii.  14  as  holy  Scripture  (<w  yiypam-ai) :  this 
formula  of  quotation  suffices  to  prove  that  the  author 
did  not  take  this  saying  from  a  gospel- writing,  which 
no  one  at  that  early  date  was  accustomed  to  consider 
and  quote  as  canonical  scripture,  but  from  an  Old 
Testament  or  apocryphal  (apocalyptic)  book. 

Who  the  author  of  this  book  was,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  as  he  does  not  give  his  name,  nor 
can  we  tell  how  the  name  of  Barnabas  became 
traditionally  associated  with  it.  It  is  possible  that 
this  was  really  the  author's  name ;  it  was  a  common 
name,  and  a  Hellenistic  Christian  of  the  second 
century  may  just  as  well  have  been  called  Barnabas 
as  James  or  John  without  needing  to  be  therefore  at 
once  identified  with  the  famous  bearer  of  this  name  in 
Apostolic  times.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  name 
was  first  affixed  to  the  letter  by  tradition,  then  it  is 
certainly  the  Barnabas  of  Acts,  the  missionary  com- 
panion of  Paul,  who  is  meant.     But  if  so,  it  remains 
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an  insoluble  enigma  how  tradition  could  go  so  far 
astray  in  its  choice  of  the  fictitious  author  as  to 
make  this  Jewish  Levite  and  scrupulous  legalist 
{of.  Gal.  il  18)  the  author  of  a  harshly  anti- Jewish 
Epistle.  But,  after  all,  Church  tradition  is  every- 
where so  rich  in  difficulties  of  this  kind  (behind  which, 
as  a  rule,  there  is  some  accident  of  local  legend)  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  linger  over  it.  From  the 
contents  of  the  letter  it  is  impossible  to  conclude 
with  certainty  whether  the  author  was  by  race  a  Jew 
or  a  Gentile.  In  favour  of  the  first,  there  is  his 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  Old  Testament  and 
with  the  allegorical  and  typological  method  of  inter- 
pretation which  was  customary  in  the  Rabbinic 
Schools ;  in  favour  of  the  latter  it  may  be  urged  that 
the  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  Jewish  ritual 
system  is  more  difficult  to  understand  as  coming  from 
a  born  Jew  than  from  a  Gentile  Christian,  and  that 
the  author  seems  to  allude  to  his  earlier  heathen  con- 
dition in  xvi.  7,  where  he  says  that  before  we  came 
to  believe  in  God  the  habitation  of  our  heart  was 
corruptible  and  weak  like  a  temple  built  with  hands, 
full  of  idolatry,  and  a  dwelling-place  of  demons, 
because  we  were  doing  what  was  contrary  to  God. 
But  the  author  is  speaking  here  not  of  himself  in 
particular,  but  of  Christendom  as  a  whole,  and  this 
passage  is  therefore  no  proof  of  his  having  formerly 
been  a  heathen.  And  as  regards  his  bitter  anti- 
Judaism,  that  is  perhaps  even  more  easily  explained 
by  a  breach  with  Judaism  than  by  his  having  been 
originally  a  Gentile.  However,  the  whole  question 
is  of  little  importance.  The  author  was  in  any  case 
a  Christian  of  Hellenistic  education,  perhaps  born 
within  the  Church,  in  any  case  occupying  a  Christian 
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point  of  view  from  which  the  opposition  between 
heathenism  and  Judaism  had  become  unimportant. 

The  theological  complexion  of  the  author's  thought 
is  the  same  Gnosticising  deutero-Paulinism  which 
finds  expression  in  Hebrews,  Colossians,  and  Ephesians, 
and  in  the  Ignatian  letters.  If  Barnabas  does  not, 
like  Ignatius,  conduct  a  polemic  against  the  Gnostic 
Docetists,  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  that  is, 
not  that  he  was  further  removed  in  point  of  time  from 
Gnosticism  than  Ignatius,  but  that  he  was  closer  to 
it  in  spirit,  and  therefore  considered  it  more  innocent, 
than  the  passionate  bishop  of  Antioch,  whose  own 
theology  had,  for  all  that,  plenty  of  Gnostic  elements. 
That  Barnabas'  condemnation  of  Judaism  as  an 
error  of  demonic  origin  stands  on  the  very  threshold 
of  the  Gnostic  dualism,  has  been  remarked  above. 
His  Christology,  again,  is  not  precisely  docetic,  but 
yet  comes  nearer  to  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  the  God- 
Christ  than  would,  at  a  later  date,  have  been  possible 
for  a  Church  teacher.  Christ  is,  according  to  Barnabas, 
only  the  Son  of  God,  the  pre-existent  creator  of  the 
world,  and  author  of  the  prophetic  revelation  in  the 
Old  Testament,  who  was  subsequently,  so  far  as  the 
outward  form  goes,  revealed  in  the  flesh,  in  order  to 
make  His  Divine  splendour  apprehensible  by  human 
eyes,  and  by  His  sufferings  and  death  to  show 
(guarantee)  the  victory  over  death  and  corruption; 
but  he  was  not  the  son  of  a  man,  and  therefore  not 
a  son  of  David  (xii.  10,  v.  6,  10).  According  to 
this,  Barnabas  seems  to  have  regarded  the  incarnation 
as  the  assumption  of  a  real  human  body,  but  not  by 
means  of  a  human  birth.  The  human  body  was  only 
the  form  of  appearance  (two?),  foreign  to  the  Son  of 
God,  by  which  He  veiled  His  splendour  and  carried 
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through  the  drama  of  redemption  without  Himself 
becoming  truly  man — a  view  which  is  only  slightly 
distinguished  from  Gnostic  Docetism,  but  which  had 
certainly  not  yet  been  felt  to  be  heretical  even  within 
the  Church.  In  the  strong  emphasis  which  he  lays 
upon  the  death  of  Christ  as  the  central  means  of 
redemption,  Barnabas,  like  Ignatius,  follows  in  the 
footsteps  of  Paul.  Christ  suffered  for  our  sakes  only, 
in  order  by  His  death  to  make  us  alive,  to  sanctify  us 
through  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  to  renew  and  to  trans- 
form us,  to  cancel  death  and  to  prove  the  resurrection, 
that  He  might  take  up  His  abode  in  our  hearts  as  in 
a  holy  temple ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  purpose  of 
His  sufferings  was  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  the  Jews9 
sins  (v.  1,  6,  11 ;  vi.  11, 14  f. ;  vii.  2,  xvi.  8).  There- 
fore, alongside  of  its  redemptive  efficacy  for  believers, 
the  death  of  Christ  results  in  a  judgment  upon 
the  unbelieving  world — a  Johannine  thought.  The 
covenant  of  God,  of  which  the  Jews  have  never  been 
in  possession  because  they  made  themselves  unworthy 
of  it  by  their  sin  during  the  giving  of  the  Law  at 
Sinai,  has  been  sealed  as  the  covenant  of  the  beloved 
(Son)  Jesus  in  the  hearts  of  Christians  in  virtue  of 
the  hope  belonging  to  faith  in  Him  (iv.  8).  Faith  is 
therefore  essentially  hope  in  the  promises  of  the  new 
covenant ;  and  indeed  hope  is  called  "  the  beginning 
and  end  of  our  faith  "  (i.  6).  Helpers  of  our  faith  are 
the  Christian  virtues,  which  spontaneously  fulfil  the 
"new  law  which  is  without  yoke  of  compulsion" 
(ii.  2,  6).  Faith,  however,  receives  its  completion 
through  "gnosis,"  which  refers  to  things  past, 
present,  and  future,  and  which  makes  men  capable  of 
the  safe  offerings  of  the  pious  fear  of  God  (i.  5  ff.). 
There  is  a  special  kind  of  "gnosis"  relating  to  the 
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details  of  the  ethical  life,  which  is  described  in  the 
last  chapter.  The  strong  emphasis  here  laid  on  the 
ethical  side  of  Christianity  is  nevertheless  widely 
removed  from  Jewish  legalism,  for  the  freedom  of 
the  new  law  from  the  yoke  of  compulsion,  and  the 
Christians'  privilege  of  making  laws  for  themselves 
and  being  taught  of  God  (ii.  6,  xxi.  4,  6),  are 
represented  in  a  thoroughly  evangelical  fashion ;  and 
with  the  "  dwelling  of  the  Lord  in  the  temple  of  the 
heart,"  the  note  of  ethical  mysticism  is  struck  (vi.  15, 
xvi.  8)  in  which  Pauline,  Hellenistic,  and  Johannine 
Christianity  harmoniously  concur. 


POPULAR  CHURCH  WRITINGS  OF  AN  EDIFYING 

CHARACTER 

CHAPTER  XIX 

The  "Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles " 

(The  Didache) 

This  document,  which  was  discovered  by  the 
Metropolitan  Bryennios  in  the  Jerusalem  Convent 
at  Constantinople  and  published  in  1883,  has,  even  in 
the  short  period  which  has  elapsed  since  then,  called 
forth  a  flood  of  treatises  and  essays  dealing  with 
problems  of  interpretation  and  criticism,  with  the 
investigation  of  its  sources,  the  time  of  its  origin,  and 
its  theological  and  ecclesiastical  standpoint.  From 
the  at  first  apparently  hopeless  chaos  of  opinions 
some  few  fixed  points  have  now  emerged  about 
which  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  consensus  of 
opinion  among  the  most  competent  critics,  though 
we  are  still  far  from  having  arrived  at  finally  estab- 
lished results,  either  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
sources  or  to  the  time  of  composition  and  character 
of  this  remarkable  writing;  and  indeed  we  can 
scarcely  hope  to  arrive  at  assured  results  unless  some 
further  source-material  connected  with  the  Didache 
should  come  to  light. 

The  difficulty  in   the   criticism   of  the  Didache 
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depends  partly  on  the  two  peculiarly  diverse  elements 
of  which  it  consists,  and  partly  on  the  unusually 
complicated  relationship  between  it  and  other 
writings  of  the  Early  Church.  The  contents  include 
two  parts  of  quite  different  character  —  general 
moral  instruction  (i.-vi.),  and  a  number  of  regulations 
regarding  church  ceremonies  and  questions  about 
the  inner  organisation  of  church  life  (vii.-xv.). 
The  conclusion  (chapter  xvi.)  consists  of  an  eschato- 
logical  prediction.  The  first  part  sets  forth,  under 
the  figure  of  the  "  Two  Ways  " — the  way  of  life  and 
the  way  of  death — a  description  of  the  virtuous  and 
the  vicious  life.  At  the  beginning  (i.  2)  come  the 
love  of  God  and  the  love  of  one's  neighbour,  the 
latter  accompanied  by  a  negative  version  of  the 
"Golden  rule" — "Whatsoever  thou  wouldst  not 
have  happen  to  thee,  do  not  thou  do  to  another." 
This  is  there  developed  in  detail,  in  two  sections, 
each  marked  by  a  superscription  (i.  3  and  ii.  1). 
First  in  i.  3  ff.  there  are  exhortations,  almost  in  the 
words  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  to  love  of 
enemies,  temperance,  non-resistance ;  and  in  i.  5, 
following  Hermas  (Mand.  ii.),  there  is  an  exhortation 
to  general  beneficence,  to  which  there  is  added  in 
i.  6  a  limitation  in  a  curious  quotation  from  an  un- 
known source.1  Then  follows  in  chapter  ii.,  with  the 
heading,  "  Sacred  Commandment  of  the  Teaching," 
an  enumeration  of  grave  sins  of  act,  word,  and 
thought,  closing  in  ii.  7  with  the  exhortation  to 
hate  no  man,  but  to  reprove  some  and  have  mercy  on 
others,  to  pray  for  others,  and  to  love  others  "  more 

1  "But  it  has  also  been  said  concerning  this,  'Let  thine  alms 
sweat  into  thy  hands  until  thou  knowest  to  whom  thou  givest/  " — 
Translator. 
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than  thine  own  soul."  In  chapter  iii.  there  is  a 
warning  against  sins  of  a  less  gross  character,  wrath, 
impure  desires,  soothsaying,  lying  and  avarice, 
murmuring  and  slander;  and  an  exhortation  to 
meekness,  long-suffering,  mercifulness,  kindness, 
humility  and  submissiveness  to  the  will  of  God. 
Chapter  iv.  deals  in  a  more  detailed  way  with 
various  circumstances  of  life.  The  teachers  of  the 
word  are  to  be  honoured  and  are  to  engage  in  daily 
and  peaceful  intercourse  with  the  saints;  towards 
the  poor  ungrudging  beneficence  is  to  be  shown; 
children  are  to  be  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God, 
and  slaves  are  not  to  be  treated  harshly,  since  their 
hope  is  in  the  same  God  who  without  respect  of 
persons  calls  all  who  are  prepared  by  the  Spirit 
The  close  of  this  description  of  the  Two  Ways 
(iv.  12-14)  is  formed  by  the  religious  duties ; 
avoidance  of  hypocrisy  and  all  that  is  displeasing  to 
God,  faithful  keeping  of  His  commandments,  without 
adding  to  them  or  taking  from  them,  confession  of 
sin  in  the  church,  and  offering  of  prayer  with  a 
good  conscience.  Chapter  v.  contains  the  description 
of  the  Way  of  Death,  an  enumeration  of  sins  of 
various  degrees  of  grossness.  Finally,  chapter  vi. 
offers  an  epilogue  to  this  moral  teaching.  After 
a  warning  against  deceivers,  there  follows  in  verse  2 
the  remarkable  statement :  "  If  thou  canst  bear  the 
whole  yoke  of  the  law  thou  shalt  be  perfect ;  but  if 
thou  canst  not,  what  thou  canst,  that  do  "  ;  and  verse  3 
adds  by  way  of  explanation  of  this :  •'  In  regard  to 
food,  bear  what  thou  canst;  but  against  what  is 
offered  to  idols  be  indeed  on  thy  guard,  for  it  is 
idolatry." 

The  second  part  of  the  Didache  begins  in  chapter 
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vii.  with  the  regulations  for  baptism.  It  is  connected 
with  what  goes  before  by  the  words  (vii  1) :  "  After 
you  have  first  rehearsed  all  these  things,  baptize  into 
the  name  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  living  (i.e.  running)  water."  That  is  to 
say,  the  moral  lessons  regarding  the  "Two  Ways" 
are  indicated  as  the  content  of  a  course  of 
catechetical  instruction  preceding  baptism.  Then 
follow  directions  about  the  method  of  baptism  and 
about  the  preliminary  fasting  to  be  observed 
by  the  person  who  was  to  administer  baptism 
and  the  candidate.  Chapter  viii.  contains  instruc- 
tions for  Christian  fasting  and  prayer,  in  contra- 
distinction to  that  of  the  hypocrites  (the  Jews). 
The  Lord's  Prayer  is  to  be  repeated  thrice  daily  (in 
Matthew's  form,  and  with  the  conclusion,  which  is 
absent  in  the  Gospel  text).  In  chapters  ix.  and  x.  are 
given  prayers  before  and  after  the  Eucharist,  of  a 
very  early  character.  There  is  thanksgiving  for  the 
natural  food  which  the  Creator  has  given  to  all  men 
as  well  as  for  the  spiritual  nourishment  and  the 
eternal  life  which  He  has  bestowed  upon  us  through 
His  servant  (iraft)  Jesus  Christ ;  a  petition  for  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Church  from  all  evil  and  for  the  per- 
fecting of  it  in  God's  love  and  the  gathering  together 
of  the  Church,  when  sanctified,  into  the  Kingdom 
of  God  which  has  been  prepared  for  it.  Chapters 
xi.-xiii.  explain  how,  "according  to  the  Gospel 
ordinance,"  the  Church  is  to  behave  towards  itinerant 
apostles,  prophets,  and  other  Christians,  and  give  the 
marks  of  the  true  and  false  prophets.  Chapter  xiv. 
treats  of  the  worship  of  God  on  the  "  Lord's  Day  " ; 
in  order  that  the  Eucharist  may  be  pure  it  is  to  be 
preceded  by  confession,  and  reconciliation  of  brethren 
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who  are  at  variance.  Chapter  xv.  deals  with  the 
choice  of  bishops  and  deacons,  their  personal  quali- 
fication, and  their  official  position  alongside  of  the 
prophets  and  teachers.  Then  follows  (xv.  3)  a  pre- 
scription for  conduct  towards  the  shortcomings  of 
members  of  the  church,  and  in  xv.  4  a  general 
exhortation  to  the  orderly  performance  of  church 
ceremonies.  The  closing  chapter,  xvi.,  begins  with 
an  exhortation,  recalling  Barnabas  iv.  9,  to  watchful- 
ness and  readiness  in  view  of  the  Lord's  return.  The 
signs  preceding  it  are  described  on  the  lines  of 
Matthew's  Gospel,  though  the  many  false  Messiahs 
there  mentioned  are  united  in  a  single  "world- 
deceiver,"  who,  like  a  son  of  God,  will  do  unheard-of 
miracles.  The  return  of  the  Lord  will  be  preceded 
first  by  a  sign  in  heaven,  then  by  a  trumpet  blast, 
and  thirdly  by  the  resurrection  of  the  saints,  but  not 
of  all  men.  Then  shall  the  world  see  the  Lord 
coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven. 

The  question  whether  the  Didache,  in  the  form  in 
which  the  newly-discovered  manuscript  gives  it,  is  an 
originally  united  whole,  was  at  first  answered  in  the 
affirmative  by  the  editor  and  by  the  first  commentator, 
Harnack,  but  is  decided  in  the  negative  by  Hilgenfield 
and  Krawutzky,  who  had  previously  suggested  the 
existence  of  a  separate  treatise  on  the  "  Two  Ways." 
Now,  the  original  unity  of  the  Didache  is  given  up  by 
most  critics,  including  Harnack  himself,  and  it  is 
recognised  to  have  been  pieced  together  out  of  an 
earlier  treatise  on  the  Two  Ways,  which  is  contained 
in  i.  1  f.  and  ii.-vi.,  and  a  later  part  which  contains 
the  regulations  for  church  life  (vii.-xvi.).  We  are, 
in  fact,  forced  to  this  conclusion  by  a  comparison 
between  the  Didache  and  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas, 
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and  with  the  expanded  paraphrase  of  it  in  the  seventh 
book  of  the  so-called  Apostolic  Constitutions;  and 
by  the  parallels  which  the  Church  order  of  the  fourth 
century  offers  to  the  first  four  chapters  of  the 
Didache,  and  the  parallel  between  a  recently  dis- 
covered Latin  fragment  and  the  first  two  chapters 
(with  the  exception,  in  both  cases,  of  i.  3-6).  In  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  xviii.-xx.,  this  teaching  about 
the  Two  Ways  is  found  in  a  form  which  makes  it 
appear  equally  impossible  that  it  is  taken  from  the 
Didache,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  served  as  a  model  for 
the  latter.  For  on  the  former  hypothesis  it  would 
be  inconceivable  (1)  why  Barnabas  should  have 
changed  the  relatively  orderly  arrangement  of  his 
model  into  disorder ;  (2)  why  he  should  have  left  out 
just  the  passsge  in  i.  8-6  which  contains  sayings  from 
the  New  Testament;  (3)  why  he  should  in  iv.  9  f. 
have  taken  out  of  chapter  xvi.  the  single  verse  (2)  in 
that  passage  which  is  not  taken  from  a  Biblical 
source;  (4)  a  further  point  which  tells  against  the 
priority  of  the  IHdacfie  appears  in  comparing  this 
passage  in  the  two  writings,  viz.  that  Barnabas 
believed  the  end  of  all  things  to  have  already  begun 
(i/5i>),  whereas  the  Didache  no  longer  shared  this  lively 
expectation  of  the  imminent  end  (wv  is  absent).  But 
that,  on  the  other  side,  Barnabas  was  not  the  model 
for  the  Didache  appears  from  the  parallels  B.  xix.  10 
=  Did.  iv.  2  and  6,  B.  xix.  11  =  Did.  iv.  13  ;  B.  xix.  4 
=  Did.  iii.  3,  in  which  the  better  connection  and  the 
clear  meaning  is  on  the  side  of  the  Didache.  In 
these  circumstances  the  only  hypothesis  that  remains 
open  is  that  both  writers  have  independently  drawn 
from  a  third  source,  and  that  therefore  the  allegory 
of  the  Two  Ways  existed  even  before  Barnabas  in  an 
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earlier  recension.  This  is  confirmed  by  three  further 
arguments.  (1)  The  manner  in  which  the  teaching 
about  the  Two  Ways  is  introduced  in  Barn,  xviii.  1 
makes  the  impression  that  the  latter  originally  closed 
with  chapter  xvii.  and  that  an  appendix  not 
originally  belonging  to  it  has  been  added.1  (2)  The 
section  of  the  Didache  i.  3-6  which  is  lacking  in 
Barnabas  is  lacking  also  in  the  parallel  in  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions  and  in  the  Latin  fragment. 
As  these  are  not  dependent  on  Barnabas,  their 
agreement  in  omitting  the  same  section  is  only 
explicable  by  the  hypothesis  that  all  three  were 
acquainted  with  an  older  recension  of  the  Two  Ways 
in  which  this  section  was  lacking.  (8)  Even  in  the 
Didache  itself  this  section  may  be  recognised  as  a 
later  interpolation  in  an  originally  simpler  text. 
This  is  the  only  explanation  of  the  two  headings 
i.  3  and  ii.  1.  The  attempt  to  show  that  these  are 
original  and  that  i.  8-6  is  the  development  of  the 
command  to  love  God,  while  in  ii.  1  the  command  to 
love  one's  neighbour  is  introduced,  makes  shipwreck 
on  irreconcilable  facts,  since  the  love  of  enemies  (i.  3) 
and  beneficence  (i.  5),  as  well  as  the  corresponding 
exhortations  in  ii.  7,  iii.  7  f.,  iv.  5-8,  belong  to  love  of 
one's  neighbour,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  warning 
against  idolatry  and  blasphemy  and  the  exhortation 
to  submission  to  God  and  the  fulfilling  of  church 
duties  (iii.  and  iv.  12  ff.)  belong  directly  to  the  love 
of  God. 

However  desirable  it  might  be  to  have  some 
further  information  about  the  source  which  must  be 

1  Cf.  on  this  point,  and  on  the  subject  generally,  Holtzmann's 
essay  in  the  Jahrb.  f.  prot.  TkeoL,  1885,  p.  160,  and  Bratke,  iWrf., 
1886,  p.  302  f. 
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assumed  to  underlie  the  first  part  of  the  Didache,  as 
regards  its  date  and  the  milieu  in  which  it  originated, 
we  must  be  content  to  admit  that  so  far  we  know 
nothing  certain  about  it.  The  hypothesis  was  brought 
forward  by  Taylor1  and  accepted  by  Harnack2  that 
the  allegory  of  the  Two  Ways  was  originally  Jewish, 
and  was  intended  for  the  instruction  of  proselytes. 
The  arguments  alleged  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis 
are:  the  absence  of  specifically  Christian  character- 
istics and  Gospel  sayings,  the  fact  that  the  statement 
of  the  theme  in  i.  2  is  not  given  in  the  Gospel  form, 
and  the  numerous  parallels  between  this  document 
and  Jewish  Palestinian  and  Hellenistic  literature. 
While  these  arguments  are  undoubtedly  deserving  of 
consideration,  no  certain  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
from  them,  for  resemblances  to  Jewish  and  Hellen- 
istic literature  are  found  everywhere  in  early 
Christian  writings.  And  if  there  are  no  direct 
Gospel  quotations  in  the  development  of  the  theme, 
yet  the  theme  itself,  the  combination  of  love  of  God 
and  love  of  one's  neighbour,  is  genuinely  evangelical, 
and  the  fact  that  the  "golden  rule"  is  given  in  a 
divergent  form  can  prove  nothing,  in  view  of  the 
numerous  versions  of  it.  The  saying  in  iv.  10,  that 
God's  call  is  not  with  respect  of  persons,  does  not 
sound  like  Jewish  particularism  and  pride  of  ancestry, 
but,  rather,  Christian  universalism  and  an  ethical 
valuation  of  personality.     In  general    I   should  be 

1  The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  with  illustrations  from  the 
Talmud.     By  Charles  Taylor,  D.D.     Cambridge,  1886. 

2  Die  Apostellehre  und  die  judischen  beiden  Wege,  2nd  ed.,  p.  14. 
In  the  Chronologic,  p.  437,  Harnack  leaves  it  an  open  question 
whether  the  primitive  form  of  the  "  Two  Ways "  was  Jewish  or 
Christian. 
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inclined  to  put  against  the  objection  that  specifically 
Christian  elements  are  wanting,  the  opposite  objection 
that  specifically  Jewish  materials  are  even  more 
noticeably  lacking  in  these  five  chapters.  And  if  it 
is  suggested  that  this  element  is  found  in  vi.  2,  "  If 
thou  canst  bear  the  whole  yoke  of  the  Lord,  thou 
shalt  be  perfect ;  but  if  thou  canst  not,  do  at  least 
what  thou  canst,"  we  may  recall  the  teaching  of 
Hermas  about  the  twofold  basis  of  ethics  ($wp.,p.  289).1 
And  when  this  exhortation  is  illustrated  in  verse  5 
by  the  counsel  about  foods,  it  may  be  interpreted  as 
a  reference  to  Christian  asceticism  just  as  well  as  to 
the  Jewish  dietetic  laws;  indeed,  the  parallel  in 
Barn.  xix.  8  seems  to  make  the  former  the  more 
probable.  Harnack,  it  is  true,  conjectures  that  in 
the  original  text  other  Jewish  ceremonial  regulations 
may  have  come  in  at  this  point  (vi.  3),  but  it  is  quite 
inadmissible  to  build  on  a  bare  possibility  of  this  kind. 
However,  when  all  is  said,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
decision  of  this  question  is  not  of  any  great  import 
ance.  For,  supposing  that  the  original  treatise  on 
the  Two  Ways  was  Jewish,  the  only  conclusion  that 
could  be  drawn  from  that  would  be  that  Hellenistic 
Judaism  had  freed  itself  from  specifically  Jewish 
limitations  to  such  a  degree  and  had  raised  itself  to 
such  purity  and  liberality  of  ethical  teaching  as  was 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  Christianity. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  original  document  was 

1  And  also  2  Clem.  vii.  3,  Et  jit)  SwdfuOa  irovrc?  <rT€<f>av(tiOr}v<u,  kSlv 
cyyfc  rdv  <rr€<f>dvov  y€vw/iM$a  ("  If  we  cannot  all  be  crowned,  let  us  at 
least  come  near  the  crown  "),  and  Barn.  xix.  8,  ocrov  Swacrcu,  xnrtp  rrjs 
ifruxfr  cov  dypevo-ctf  ("  So  far  as  thou  canst,  be  pure  for  thy  soul's 
sake").  The  work  of  supererogation  formed  part  from  the  first 
(Matt.  xix.  20  f.)  of  Catholic  morality. 
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Christian,  that  only  confirms  what  we  already  know 
from  Hermas  and  James,  that  in  Catholic  Christianity 
the  Hellenistic  basis  continued  to  make  itself  felt, 
and  in  some  respects  exercised  a  preponderant 
influence. 

A  s  regards  the  expansion  of  the  primitive  document 
of  the  Two  Ways  into  the  Didache  by  the  addition 
of  i.  8-6  and  chapters  vii.  to  xvi.,  that  must  have 
been  later  than  Barnabas  and  Hermas.  Later  than 
Barnabas,  for  the  author  of  xvi.  2,  as  has  been 
remarked  above,  without  doubt  knew  Barn.  iv.  9  f., 
and  not  vice  versa.  Later  than  Hermas,  for  the 
exhortation  to  beneficence  in  i.  5  is  obviously  an 
allusion  to  Herm.,  Mand.  ii.  4-6,  where  the  motive  is 
given  in  practically  the  same  words;  indeed,  the 
allusion  becomes  an  actual  quotation,  since  the  words 
"  blessed  is  he  who  gives  according  to  the  command- 
ment "  point  directly  to  Mand.  ii.  7,  where  it  is  said 
"keep  these  commandments  [of  indiscriminate 
beneficence]  as  I  have  told  thee."  But  while  Hermas 
held  that  in  giving  one  was  not  to  think  first  who 
deserved  it  and  who  not,  this  went  too  far  for  the 
author  of  the  Didache,  and  he  finds  it  needful  to 
balance  one  authority  with  another  according  to 
which  the  alms  are  to  remain  in  one's  hand  until  one 
knows  to  whom  one  is  giving  (i.  6).  Further,  the 
description  of  the  true  and  false  prophets  in  xi.  7-12 
recalls  the  similar  description  in  Mand.  xi.  7,  12,  16, 
and  Sim.  ix.  25.  Another  thing  that  recalls  Hermas 
is  the  way  in  which  in  the  Didache  the  prophets  and 
teachers  are  specially  distinguished,  and  made  superior 
to  the  bishops  and  deacons  in  spiritual  rank.  From 
this,  and  from  the  absence  of  a  monarchical  episcopate, 
some  critics  have  thought  it  necessary  to  ascribe  a 
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very  early  date  to  the  Didache.  But  in  this  connec- 
tion Harnack1  rightly  recommends  caution:  "For 
most  of  the  provinces  we  know  nothing  at  all  of  the 
stages  of  development  of  early  Christianity  within 
the  Empire  into  Catholic  Christianity,  and  for  none 
of  them  do  we  know  it  completely.  But  on  the 
other  hand  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  in  most 
of  the  provinces  very  primitive  conditions  were  long 
maintained,  and  then  suddenly  changed  almost  at  a 
stroke.  Our  document  may  therefore  be  later  in 
point  of  time  than  Clement,  Hermas,  and  the  Ignatian 
letters,  even  though  one  must  take  it  as  represent- 
ing an  earlier  stage  if  one  is  undertaking  to  describe 
the  history  of  the  development  of  Catholicism  out  of 
the  original  conditions."  That  the  Didache  in  the 
form  in  which  we  have  it  is  not  likely  to  have 
appeared  much  before  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  is  proved  not  only  by  its  relation  to 
Barnabas  and  Hermas,  but  also  by  internal  evidence. 
From  xi.  7-12  it  seems  that  serious  corruption  had 
already  set  in  among  the  prophets,  so  that  it  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  true  and  false  prophets, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  example  of  the 
"  old  prophets,"  that  is  to  say,  the  Christian  prophets 
of  a  past  generation,  in  order  to  justify  the 
doubtful  conduct  of  the  present  prophets  (xi.  II).2 
The  regulations  for  prayer  and  fasting  (vii.,  viii.) 
point  to  cultural  customs  which  are  in  process  of 

1  Die  Apostellehre  und  die  judischen  beiden  Wege,  2nd  ed.,  p.  23. 
Cf.  the  remarks  of  Lightfoot  quoted  earlier  (vol.  iii.  p.  398  f.)  about 
the  difference  in  the  development  of  episcopacy  in  East  and  West. 

2  Apparently  prophecy  by  symbolic  action  (cf.  Agabus  in  Acts 
xxi.  1 1)  is  in  view,  and  the  danger  thought  of  is  magic-mongering. — 
Translator. 

vol.  iv,  22 
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fixation,  which  is  no  doubt  a  mark  of  a  later  period 
(second  half  of  the  second  century):  that  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  primitive  Christian  period  is  in 
process  of  disappearing,  is  shown  by  the  weakening 
down  of  the  ethical  demands,  and  the  admission  of 
a  dual  plane  of  morality  (i.,  vi),  and  the  absence  of 
Chiliastic  pictures  of  the  future  (xvi.).  Since  Clement 
of  Alexandria  not  only  several  times  tacitly  uses  the 
Didache  but  also  once  (Strom.,  I.  xx.  100)  cites  it  as 
holy  Scripture,  its  date  must  be  placed  between 
150  and  170.  Its  place  of  origin  was  most  probably 
Egypt. 

The  theological  standpoint  of  the  Didache  is  "  that 
of  the  popular  Gentile  Christianity  of  the  earlier 
period,  in  the  form  in  which  it  arose  out  of  Jewish 
Hellenism  by  the  addition  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and 
some  Gospel  sayings  and  ordinances ;  and  the  author 
is  indeed  a  classical  witness  for  that  standpoint,  because 
he  has  imported  almost  nothing  that  is  individual'9 
(Harnack).  The  ethical  ideal  of  the  Didache  finds  its 
nearest  parallels  in  James  and  Hermas ;  its  religious 
attitude,  which  is  expressed  especially  in  the  beautiful 
Eucharistic  prayers,  corresponds  most  closely  with 
that  of  2  Clement.  In  both,  Christianity  appears  as 
the  truth  made  known  by  Jesus  Christ,  namely,  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  and  Holy  Father  and  the 
certainty  of  immortality  and  6f  the  eternal  heavenly 
life  (ix.  3,  x.  2  f.).  In  both,  the  Church  is  gathered 
from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  by  the  call  of  the  Word 
of  God,  by  which  He  has  caused  to  dawn  upon  us  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  Him,  or  has  made  His  light 
to  dwell  in  our  hearts  (ix.  4,  x.  2).  In  both,  the 
Church  has  as  its  destiny,  which  is  to  be  brought  to 
fulfilment  by  God's  power,  to  be  freed  from  all  evil 
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and  made  perfect  in  the  love  of  God — in  short,  to 
become  holy,  because  only  on  this  condition  can  it 
enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God  which  is  destined  for 
it,  or  into  eternal  life,  the  grace  (gracious  gift)  of 
which  will  be  manifested  when  this  (material)  world 
has  passed  away  (x.  4-6).  The  means  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  destiny  are  baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  con- 
fession, fasting  and  prayer.  Baptism  is  administered 
(vii.  2)  in  (into)  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  (and  by  it  adherence  to  the  God  who 
is  revealed  in  this  name  and  the  hope  of  His  promise 
is  assured,  sealed,  for  which  reason  baptism  is  spoken 
of  by  Clement  and  Hermas  as  a  seal).  The  Eucharist 
appears  in  two  aspects.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Church,  the  value  of  which  depends  on 
the  Church's  purity  as  conditioned  by  the  forgiveness 
of  sin,  and  upon  unalloyed  love  of  the  brethren.  In 
this  self-offered  sacrifice  of  an  ethically  purified  and 
united  Christian  Church  is  contained  the  ideal  and 
universal  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament  sacrificial 
system  (xiv.).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Eucharist  is 
the  gracious  gift  of  "spiritual  food"  by  which 
eternal  life  is  communicated,  as  temporal  life  is  by 
ordinary  food  (x.  3).  This  is  the  view  already  known 
to  us  from  John  and  the  Ignatian  letters,  which  looks 
on  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  Christian  celebration  of 
the  mysteries,  serving  as  "the  medicine  of  im- 
mortality." If  this  view  goes  back  to  the  Pauline 
interpretation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  fellowship 
with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  yet  the  specifically 
Pauline  conception  of  a  celebration  of  the  atoning 
death  of  Christ  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  here 
lacking,  and  its  place  is  occupied  by  the  sole  thought 
of  the  guarantee  of  lifer  in  which  the  resemblance  to 
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the  Hellenistic  Mystery-teaching  is  not  be  mistaken. 
We  are  reminded  of  1  Cor.  x.  17  by  the  symbolical 
interpretation  of  the  loaf,  which  is  composed  of  many 
scattered  grains,  as  a  symbol  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church  which  is  gathered  out  of  all  the  world  (ix.  4). 
The  aids  to  virtue,  fasting,  and  prayer  are  subjected 
to  ecclesiastical  regulation  by  the  appointment  of 
days  and  times  (vii.,  viii.)  on  the  analogy  of  the  Jewish 
custom,  but  with  an  express  distinction  between  the 
new  Christian  custom  and  that  of  the  "hypocrites,"  as 
the  Jews  are  roundly  designated.  That  recalls  the  way 
in  which  the  Jews  are  spoken  of  in  2  Clement  (ii.  3) 
as  those  "who  think  they  have  God,"  or  the  way 
the  Jews  in  the  Gospel  of  John  think  they  are  the 
children  of  Abraham  and  of  God  but  really  have  the 
devil  for  their  father  (viii.  89  ff.),  or  the  way  the 
Jews  in  Barnabas  think  they  have  the  law  of  God, 
but  in  truth,  deceived  by  a  demon,  have  perverted 
its  spiritual  sense  into  a  literal  one.  For  all  these 
writers,  accounts  have  long  ago  been  settled  with  the 
Jewish  religion  and  nation ;  Christianity  is  the  sole 
true  and  universal  religion,  predicted  in  advance  in 
the  Old  Testament  by  the  prophets  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  Christ,  and  perfectly  revealed  in  the  Gospel 
as  the  sole  valid  truth  which  alone  leads  to  life,  so 
that  Judaism  has  in  relation  to  it  no  further  signifi- 
cance or  rights. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

Clement  to  the  Corinthians  and 
"Second  Clement" 

The  letter  of  the  Roman  Church  to  the  Corinthian 
Church  which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the  title 
of  the  First  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians, 
the  text  of  which  has  only  been  published  in  a 
complete  form  in  recent  times,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  witnesses  for  the  development  of  the  faith 
and  life  of  the  Gentile  Christian  churches  in  the 
post-apostolic  decades.  It  begins  with  a  description 
of  the  earlier  happy  condition  of  the  Corinthian 
Church,  to  which  its  present  disorder,  due  to  ambitious 
and  envious  disturbers  of  the  peace,  offers  a  melan- 
choly contrast.  It  is  just  these  vices  of  envy  and 
ambition  which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
the  latest  sufferings  of  the  persecuted  churches,  have 
been  the  roots  of  all  evils.  The  writer  then  calls 
upon  those  who  have  gone  astray,  to  return  to  a 
Christian  frame  of  mind,  pointing  to  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ  as  the  means  of  grace  offered  to  all 
the  world  to  bring  men  to  repentance,  and  recalls 
the  preaching  of  repentance  by  Noah,  Jonah,  and 
other  ministers  of  the  Divine  grace,  and  also  examples 
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of  piety  from  sacred  history.  Only  to  the  humble 
does  Christ  belong — He  who  came  down  to  earth  as 
the  Sceptre  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  yet  not  in  pride 
and  splendour,  as  he  might  have  done,  but  in  humility. 
And  we  are  also  urged  to  peaceable  conduct  by  the 
example  of  God,  who  in  the  creation  and  maintenance 
of  the  whole  world  shows  Himself  everywhere  the 
God  of  order,  of  peace  and  harmony,  of  goodness  and 
long-suffering.  In  order  to  be  worthy  of  His  bene- 
ficence we  must  in  all  the  circumstances  of  life 
maintain  good  conduct  and  discipline.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  faith  which  is  in  Christ,  who  through 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  Psalmist  has  given  us  exhorta- 
tions directed  to  this  end.  A  further  motive  is  the 
thought  of  the  resurrection,  the  certainty  of  which  is 
guaranteed  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  by 
natural  analogies  of  various  kinds,  especially  that  of 
the  miraculous  bird  the  phoenix.  Since  God  is 
faithful  in  His  promises,  and  inescapable  in  His  judg- 
ments, we,  whom  He  has  made  His  chosen  possession, 
ought  to  lift  up  holy  hands  to  Him,  to  love  Him  as 
our  kind  and  merciful  Father,  to  shun  the  sins  of 
fleshly  lust  and  high-mindedness,  and  to  show  our- 
selves righteous  by  works,  not  by  words.  In  order 
to  become  partakers  in  the  blessing  of  God  we  must 
give  heed  to  the  means  and  ways  of  attaining  it  as  they 
have  been  shown  to  us  by  Old  Testament  examples. 
Like  all  the  Patriarchs,  we  also  who  are  called  in 
Christ  Jesus  are  justified  not  by  ourselves,  or  our 
own  wisdom  or  goodness,  or  the  works  which  we  do 
with  holy  purpose,  but  by  the  will  of  God  and  by 
faith.  But  we  are  not  for  that  reason  to  become 
negligent  in  well-doing  and  in  love,  but  with  zeal  and 
joy  fulness  to  strive  to  fulfil  every  good  work.     If 
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God  Himself  has  in  the  creation  adorned  Himself 
with  good  works,  so  must  we,  who  are  made  after 
His  image,  work  the  works  of  righteousness  with  all 
our  might.  The  angelic  host  which  serves  His  will 
in  priestly  fashion  may  also  be  for  us  a  model  in 
this.  Great  and  manifold  are  the  promised  gifts  of 
God ;  we  shall  become  partakers  of  them  when  our 
purpose  is  loyally  directed  towards  God,  when  we 
strive  to  attain  that  which  is  well-pleasing  to  Him, 
when  we  follow  the  way  of  truth.  That  is  the  way 
in  which  we  have  found  our  salvation,  Jesus  Christ, 
the  High-priest  of  our  sacrifice,  the  advocate  and 
helper  of  our  weakness,  through  whom  our  darkened 
mind  has  been  illuminated  with  His  marvellous  light, 
and  we  have  been  given  to  taste  immortal  knowledge. 
After  these  general  exhortations  to  a  life  of  Christian 
piety,  the  author  returns  (chapter  xxxvii.)  to  the 
special  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  letter, 
the  quarrels  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  and  exhorts  to 
peace,  pointing  to  the  examples  of  military  subordina- 
tion and  the  harmonious  relation  of  the  members  of 
the  body;  even  so,  in  the  Church  as  the  body  of 
Christ,  every  one  shall  serve  his  neighbour  according 
to  his  particular  gift,  without  vainglorying,  in  thank- 
fulness towards  God,  who  is  the  bestower  of  all  gifts. 
The  Old  Testament  organisation  of  priests  and 
sacrifices  may  teach  us  that  it  is  God's  will  that  each 
member  of  the  Church  should  abide  in  his  own  proper 
place  and  order.  So  it  was  in  the  Church  from  the 
beginning.  Christ  had  His  commission  from  God, 
the  Apostles  from  Christ,  the  bishops  and  deacons 
from  the  Apostles,  or  later,  from  other  respected  men 
with  the  consent  of  the  whole  Church.  Therefore 
those  who  have  blamelessly  served  the  flock  of  Christ 
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ought  not  to  be  removed  from  their  office.  It  is 
only  sinners  who  have  always  persecuted  the  righteous ; 
but  we  who  have  one  God,  one  Christ,  one  Spirit  of 
Grace,  ought  not  to  rend  the  body  of  Christ  by 
seditions.  The  author  then  reminds  the  Corinthian 
Church  of  the  censure  which  Paul  long  ago  in  his  (first) 
letter  meted  out  to  them  for  their  factions.  And  at 
that  time  it  was,  after  all,  Apostles  or  men  approved 
by  the  Apostles  to  whom  they  had  attached  them- 
selves ;  but  now  it  is  indeed  shameful  that  the  old  and 
tried  Corinthian  Church  should  be  at  strife  with  its 
presbyters  because  of  one  or  two  persons.  Therefore 
they  are  to  pray  that  God  will  forgive  them  and  re- 
establish brotherly  love  among  them,  the  excellency 
of  which  is  beyond  description,  which  unites  us  with 
God,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  without  which 
it  is  impossible  to  please  God,  in  which  all  the 
righteous  are  made  perfect,  through  which  Christ 
Himself  joined  us  to  Himself  and  gave  His  blood  for 
us.  It  is  better  to  confess  one's  sins  than  to  harden 
one's  heart,  better  to  sacrifice  oneself,  as  many  heroes 
have  done  for  their  people,  than  to  bring  the  Church 
into  confusion.  Only  the  humble  who  submit  to 
the  will  of  God  will  be  profited  by  the  compassionate 
intercessory  remembrance  of  them  before  God  and 
the  saints.  Only  he  who  in  humility  fulfils  the 
commandments  given  by  God  shall  be  adjudged  and 
chosen  to  be  among  the  number  of  those  who  are 
being  saved  through  Jesus.  On  this  follows  (chapter 
lix.)  a  prayer  which  stands  in  no  direct  connection 
with  the  special  purpose  of  the  letter,  and  reads 
almost  like  a  liturgical  church-prayer,  the  oldest  thing 
of  this  kind  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the 
early    days    of   the   Christian  Church.      After  the 
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petition  for  the  preservation  of  the  elect  follows  an 
ascription  of  praise  to  God  the  creator  and  ruler  of 
the  world,  the  helper  in  all  distress,  the  saviour  of 
the  despairing,  who,  through  His  beloved  child  Christ 
has  chosen  from  among  all  nations  us  who  love  Him, 
has  instructed  us,  sanctified  us,  and  brought  us  to 
honour.  His  help  is  besought  for  all  the  afflicted, 
the  humble,  the  fallen,  the  needy,  the  sick,  the  erring, 
the  hungry,  the  prisoners,  the  faint-hearted,  and  the 
weak;  as  the  merciful,  He  is  besought  to  forgive 
the  sins  and  transgressions  of  His  servants  and  hand- 
maids, to  purify  us  through  His  truth,  and  to  guide 
our  steps,  that  we  may  walk  in  holiness  of  heart  and 
do  what  is  good  and  well-pleasing  to  God  and  human 
rulers.  Then  follows  a  petition  on  behalf  of  rulers, 
as  those  who  are  ordained  by  God,  whom  Christians 
feel  themselves  bound  by  the  will  of  God  to  obey. 
May  the  Heavenly  King  direct  their  counsels  to 
good,  that  they  may  exercise  the  power  entrusted  to 
them  conscientiously,  peaceably,  and  with  clemency, 
and  obtain  God's  grace.  The  prayer  ends  with  a 
solemn  doxology  to  the  Almighty  Giver  of  this  and 
all  other  good  gifts,  through  the  High  Priest  and 
Advocate  of  our  souls,  Jesus  Christ  Finally,  in 
chapter  lxii.  ff.,  the  most  important  contents  of  the 
letter  are  recapitulated,  and  the  readers  are  urgently 
requested  to  lay  to  heart  the  exhortation  to  Christian 
unity. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  right  estimate  of  this  letter, 
it  must,  above  all,  be  kept  in  view  that  it  is  not  a 
didactic  theological  treatise  but  a  practical  hortatory 
appeal,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  call  to  order  a 
Church  in  which  disorders  had  occurred,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  differences  of  doctrine  but  of  personal 
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rivalries,  for  which,  as  it  would  seem,  the  self-exalta- 
tion of  certain  persons  who  boasted  of  their  ascetic 
sanctity  and  other  charismatic  excellences  was  to 
blame.1  The  letter  transports  us  to  a  period  in  the 
youth  of  the  Church  when  the  principles  of  church 
order,  discipline,  and  ethics  were  beginning  to  take 
up  the  struggle  against  the  dangerous  extravagances 
of  spiritual  enthusiasm  and  subjectivity  which  so 
easily  arose  out  of  the  ardour  of  faith  and  the  ascetic 
zeal  of  a  young  Church.  This  being  the  situation, 
it  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  emphasis 
was  laid  on  the  significance  of  Christianity  as  an 
ethical  discipline,  while  the  dogmatic  theory  was 
partly  relegated  to  the  background,  partly  adapted 
to,  and  made  serviceable  for,  this  practical  purpose. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  many  theological  statements  in 
the  Epistle  of  Clement,  but  they  are  not  there  for 

1  The  attempts  to  construct,  from  Clement's  exhortations,  by 
interpreting  them  as  allusions  to  particular  events  in  Corinth, 
lefinite  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  Church  there,  are  quite 
>eless ;  if  only  because  in  many  particulars  no  such  allusion  is 
sible  {e.g.,  in  the  catalogue  of  domestic  virtues  in  chapter  xxi.). 
;  author  has  rather  used  the  particular  occasion  of  the  Corinthian 
nbles  in  order  to  draw  a  general  picture,  applicable  also  to  his 
n  church,  of  Christian  faith  and  life,  and  in  doing  so  has  incor- 
ated  some  homiletic  material  of  the  kind  which  he  was 
ustomed  to  use  in  his  addresses  at  the  meetings  of  the  church 
worship.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  that  is  no  reason  for  holding 
letter  to  be  a  homily,  or  a  loose  combination  of  various 
niletic  essays ;  there  is  too  much  unity  in  it  for  that,  and  the 
stantly  recurring  reference  to  the  definite  occasion  marks  it  as 
:al  letter.  In  some  parts,  as,  for  example,  in  the  discussion  of 
resurrection  (chapter  xxiv.)  the  First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
inthians  may  have  served  as  the  model  for  our  author.  How- 
r,  here  as  elsewhere,  we  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  guard  against 
ler-estimating  the  originality  of  the  teachers  of  the  Early 
irch. 
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their  own  sakes,  but  everywhere  serve  as  the  religious 
motives  for  ethical  exhortations,  or  as  the  expression 
of  devotional  feeling.  The  author's  fundamental 
view  of  Christianity  is,  according  to  the  characteristic 
passage  in  lix.  3,  that  God  has  instructed,  sanctified, 
and  brought  to  honour,  us  His  people  chosen  from 
among  all  nations,  through  His  beloved  son  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  not  so  much  a  putting  away  of  the 
sense  of  guilt  nor  a  redemption  from  the  bondage  of 
the  law,  as  the  education  of  those  who  before  were 
alienated  from  God  in  heathen  blindness,  into  a 
sanctified  people  of  God,  conscious  of  their  dignity 
as  such.  The  means  to  this  are,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  illumination  of  the  ignorant,  darkened  mind  of 
the  heathen  by  the  light  of  the  true  knowledge  of 
God  (xxxvi.  2 ;  lix.  2,  4) ;  next,  the  ethical  example 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  saints  and  the  ethical 
exhortations  of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures ;  finally, 
the  greatness  of  the  Divine  promises,  especially  the 
comforting  hope  of  immortality. 

It  is  obvious  at  the  first  glance  that  this  concep- 
tion of  Christianity  is  no  longer  exactly  that  of  the 
Apostle  Paul.  But  nothing  could  be  more  absurd 
than  to  try  to  explain  it  as  a  departure  from 
Paulinism  due  to  Judaising  tendencies  or  influences, 
for  there  is  no  trace  of  anything  of  the  kind  in  the 
whole  letter.  On  the  contrary,  the  author's  whole 
type  of  Christian  thought  has  obviously  been  formed 
only  on  the  Pauline  letters  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  He  expressly  adopts  the  fundamental 
idea  of  Paulinism  in  the  domain  of  practical  religion : 
the  universality  of  the  Divine  grace  as  the  ground  of 
salvation  and  the  motive  of  Christian  ethics.  But 
this  fundamental   Pauline  idea    naturally    took  on 
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another  aspect  in  the  mind  of  Gentile  Christians 
from  that  which  it  had  borne  for  Paul  the  pupil  of 
the  Pharisees.  For  them  grace  no  longer  stood  as 
it  did  for  him,  sharply  opposed  to  law;  they  had 
never,  like  the  legalist  Pharisee,  felt  the  curse  of  the 
law,  and  could  not  therefore  share  his  longing  for 
redemption  from  the  bondage  of  the  law.  For  the 
Gentile  Christian  the  law,  like  the  rest  of  the  Old 
Testament,  possesses  a  positive  value  as  an  instrument 
of  the  will  of  God  which  educates  us  to  salvation, 
an  instrument  which,  understood  and  applied  with 
Christian  freedom,  is  still  serviceable  to  the  Christian 
People  of  God.  For  him,  therefore,  Christ's  death 
is  not  a  means  of  expiation  to  redeem  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,  but  a  means  of  grace  to  awaken 
repentance  in  all  men.  His  interest  is  no  longer 
attached  to  the  atonement  made  once  for  all,  the 
justification  in  principle,  but  to  the  constantly  re- 
curring forgiveness  of  daily  sins  and  weaknesses. 
Faith  is  no  longer  contrasted  with  works  of  the  law, 
but  as  a  religious  frame  of  mind  is  one  with  love  and 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  therefore  with  a 
sanctified  spirit  and  conduct.  In  all  this  we  have  to 
see,  not  an  abandonment  of  Paulinism,  nor  a  declension 
from  or  perversion  of  it  in  consequence  of  a  super- 
ficial misunderstanding  of  it,  but  a  thoroughly 
natural  and  healthy  development  of  it  in  the  direction 
pointed  to  by  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — a  develop- 
ment which  must  necessarily  arise  in  Gentile  Christian 
circles,  where,  with  the  disappearance  of  the  special 
presuppositions  and  polemical  interests  of  Paul,  the 
understanding  of  his  theology,  with  its  peculiarly 
individual  stamp,  begins  to  be  lost,  while  at  the  same 
time,   in  view  of   the    pressing   practical    need    of 
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guidance  for  members  of  the  Church,  the  interest  in 
the  ethically  educative  side  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  revelation  inevitably  increases.  This 
secondary  Paulinism  became  the  prevailing  tendency 
in  the  Gentile  Christianity  of  the  second  century  and 
formed  the  basis  of  union  in  the  Church,  for  it  had 
already  overcome  the  antithesis  of  the  Pauline 
period ;  it  had  smoothed  down  the  asperities  of  the 
original  Pauline  teaching  which  were  offensive  to 
Jewish  Christians,  but  without  sacrificing  any  of  the 
gains  which  Paulinism  had  won,  and  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  endorsing,  or  compromising  with, 
narrow-minded  national  and  ritualistic  Judaism. 
For  that  reason  it  is  a  decided  mistake,  and  can  only 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  unprejudiced 
judgment,  when  the  sole  question  put  to  the  writings 
of  this  epoch  is  whether  they  are  Pauline  or  Jewish- 
Christian.  This  question,  as  experience  proves,  can 
never  receive  a  clear  and  decided  answer,  because 
it  is  wrongly  put.  It  presupposes  an  alternative 
which  for  that  period  no  longer  existed  with  this  kind 
of  definiteness;  it  fails  to  recognise  that  the  Paul- 
inism of  the  second  century  was  not  the  Paulinism 
of  Paul  himself,  any  more  than  the  Jewish  Christianity 
of  the  period  was  still  that  of  the  Galatian  Judaisers. 
Deutero-  Paulinism  is  simply  the  form  which  the 
original  Paulinism  took,  and  was  bound  to  take,  in 
the  process  of  adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  life  in 
the  Gentile-Christian  Church. 

When,  after  thus  getting  our  bearings  in  regard  to 
the  general  standpoint  of  Clement,  we  turn  to  some 
particulars,  the  first  point  that  deserves  our  attention 
is  certainly  the  christology.  Closely  following  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Clement  in  chapter  xxxvi. 
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speaks  of  Christ  as  being  the  refulgence  of  the  majesty 
of  God,  as  highly  exalted  above  the  angels  as  the  son 
stands  above  the  servants.  He  sits  on  the  right 
hand  of  God,  who  has  given  to  Him  the  nations  for 
His  inheritance  and  the  earth  for  His  possession.  If 
what  is  primarily  in  view  here  is  the  glory  of  the 
exalted  Christ,  other  passages  as  clearly  teach  the 
doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  Christ.  In  xvi.  2  it 
is  said  that,  although  as  the  sceptre  (-bearer)  of  the 
majesty  of  God  He  might  have  come  in  pomp  and 
splendour,  He  did  not  do  so,  but  came  in  humility. 
As  this  "coming"  means  the  earthly  appearing  of 
Christ,  the  possibility  of  another  and  prouder  mode 
of  appearance  implies  that  Christ  had  the  choice  of 
the  mode  in  which  He  should  appear,  and  therefore 
that  before  His  earthly  appearance  He  pre-existed  as 
a  personal  spirit  in  a  higher  form  of  existence.  The 
thought  of  this  passage  is  therefore  exactly  the  same 
as  that  of  Phil.  ii.  5  f.  and  2  Cor.  viii.  9.  In  both 
cases  the  incarnation  of  Christ  is  thought  of  as  an 
act  of  voluntary  self-humiliation  and  as  an  example 
of  unselfish  humility.  That  Clement  thought  of  the 
pre-existent  Christ  as  the  author  of  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture  is  shown  by  xxii.  1,  where  a  Psalm  passage 
is  introduced  with  the  words :  "  Christ  exhorts  us.  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  thus,  '  hearken  unto  me,  ye  children, 
and  I  will  teach  you  the  fear  of  the  Lord.'"  As  the 
exalted  Christ  continually  reveals  Himself  through 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church,  so  the  pre-existent 
Christ  was  in  times  past  the  real  speaker  in  the  pro- 
phetic inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  seers  and  poets. 
This  passage  is  the  more  important  because  it  reveals 
to  us  one  of  the  leading  motives  of  the  conception  of 
pre-existence:    it  served  to  put    the   pre-Christian 
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revelation  on  the  same  basis  with  the  Christian,  and 
to  refer  it  to  the  same  source,  and  so  to  claim  the 
Old  Testament  as  it  were  by  right  as  an  authoritative 
revelation  for  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  legitimise  the  practice  of  interpreting  it  from 
a  Christian  point  of  view — in  short,  to  christianise  the 
Old  Testament.  On  this  pre-supposition  Clement, 
and  the  Church  in  general,  could  make  the  freest 
use  of  the  sacred  scriptures  of  the  Jews  without 
needing  to  fear  that  they  were  in  any  way  diminish- 
ing the  independent  dignity  of  Christianity  by 
subjecting  it  to  an  external  authority,  for  the  Old 
Testament  was  thus  no  external  authority,  but  the 
word  of  the  pre-existent  Christ  speaking  in  the 
prophets.  But  if  Christ  was  thus  exalted  as  the 
author  of  revelation  from  the  first,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  Clement  actually  calls  Him  "  God," 
as  seems  to  be  the  case  in  ii.  1,  where  the  words 
"His  sufferings  were  before  your  eyes/'  as  well  as 
the  preceding  "  His  words,"  refer  back  to  God.  No 
doubt  the  word  "  God  "  occurs  so  much  further  back 
that  the  possibility  must  be  admitted  that  Clement 
had  forgotten  it,  and  in  speaking  of  "  His  sufferings  " 
had  lost  sight  of  this  reference.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  least  the  possibility  of  the  other  way  of 
taking  the  words  cannot  be  denied,  the  less  so  as 
this  very  combination,  the  "  sufferings  and  blood  of 
God,"  frequently  occurs  in  the  Fathers  of  the  second 
century.  If  so,  we  should  have  here  a  suggestion  of 
that  way  of  looking  at  things  which  later  on  became 
known  as  M odalism  or  Patripassianism,  according  to 
which  Christ  was  a  form  under  which  God  Himself 
appeared,  as  it  were,  a  permanent  theophany.  This, 
however,  does  not  prevent   Clement  from  speaking 
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elsewhere  of  Christ  as  the  envoy  of  God,  depending  on 
God  in  the  same  way  as  the  Apostles  on  Him  (xlii.  If.) 
and  as  an  instrument  for  the  glorifying  of  God  (lxiv.). 
In  this  connection  we  may  recall  that  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  too,  Christ  is  once  spoken  of  as  God, 
and  another  time  as  an  Apostle  (Heb.  i.  8,  iii.  1). 
Another  point  in  which  Clement  resembles  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  his  fondness 
for  describing  Christ  as  our  High  Priest ;  he  also 
several  times  speaks  of  Him  as  our  Patron  (irpocrraTw) 
and  the  Helper  of  our  weakness.  He  connects, 
however,  the  high-priestly  office  of  Christ  not  so  much 
with  His  offering  of  Himself  upon  the  cross  as  with 
our  offering  of  prayer,  which  Christ — that  is  clearly 
the  meaning — by  His  intercession  makes  a  thank- 
offering  well-pleasing  to  God  (xxxvi.  1,  lxiv.).  But 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  latter  thought  occurs  also  in 
Hebrews  (xiii.  15),  and  that  the  former  thought,  the 
more  common  in  Hebrews,  is  also  suggested  by 
Clement  when  he  says  in  vii.  4,  "  Let  us  look  upon 
the  blood  of  Christ  and  recognise  how  precious  it  is  to 
God  His  Father,  for  being  shed  for  the  sake  of  our 
salvation,  it  has  offered  to  the  whole  world  the  grace 
of  repentance."  The  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  atoning 
significance  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  presupposed 
here,  as  in  Hebrews,  Peter,  and  elsewhere ;  but,  as  in 
the  whole  deutero-Pauline  literature,  we  find  in 
Clement  the  subjective  influence  of  the  death  of 
Christ  upon  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  believer 
more  closely  united  with  its  objective  value  as  an 
atonement  than  it  is  in  Paul.  Now,  in  what  sense 
this  subjective  or  ethical  turn  which  deutero- 
Paulinism  consistently  gave  to  the  Pauline  doctrine 
of  reconciliation,   by  going    direct    to    the    ethical 
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kernel  of  the  matter,  to  the  salutary  impression  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  upon  the  human  heart — in  what 
sense  this  was  a  degradation  of  Christian  doctrine  it  is 
difficult  to  see. 

For  the  Gentile  Christian  it  was  as  natural  as  it 
was  justifiable  that  the  Christian  salvation  should 
chiefly  appeal  to  him  as  bringing  to  the  heathen,  in 
their  alienation  from  God,  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God,  and  the  means  of  an  ethical  education 
which  would  make  them  a  holy  people  of  God.  This 
simple  and  beautiful  thought  is  the  governing  idea 
in  the  Epistle  of  Clement.  "  Through  Christ  "—so 
he  boasts  in  xxxvi.  2 — "  the  eyes  of  our  heart  have 
been  opened,  through  Him  our  foolish  and  darkened 
minds  have  risen  to  meet  His  wondrous  light, 
through  Him  would  God  have  us  to  taste  immortal 
knowledge  "  (i.e.  knowledge  leading  to  immortality) ; 
and  in  lix.  2  f.,  "  Through  Christ,  He  has  called  us 
out  of  darkness  into  light,  out  of  ignorance  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  His  name,  to  hope  on 
Thy  name  which  lays  the  foundation  for  the  whole 
world,  and  has  opened  the  eyes  of  our  heart  to 
know  Thee  as  the  alone  Highest  in  the  highest,  the 
Holy  One  who  abidest  in  the  holies,  who  humblest 
the  arrogance  of  the  proud,  and  bringest  the  counsels 
of  the  heathen  to  nought,  who  makest  rich  and 
makest  poor,  who  slayest  and  makest  alive,  who 
alone  art  the  benefactor  of  spirits  and  God  of  all  flesh, 
who  lookest  into  the  depths,  and  overseest  the  works 
of  men,  who  succourest  those  that  are  in  distress, 
and  savest  those  that  are  in  despair,  the  creator  and 
<£*  overseer  of  every  spirit,  who  distributest  the  nations 
•  &.  upon  earth,  and  hast  chosen  from  among  them  all 
^        those  that  love  Thee  through  Jesus    Christ,   Thy 

^  IT*  VOL.  IV,  33 
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beloved  Son,  through  whom  Thou  hast  educated  us, 
sanctified  us,  brought  us  to  honour.  Let  all  the 
nations  know  that  Thou  art  the  sole  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  is  Thy  Son,  and  we  are  Thy  people  and  the 
sheep  of  Thy  pasture."  This  hymn  of  praise  is  a 
classical  expression  of  the  Gentile  -  Christian  con- 
sciousness, of  its  profound  satisfaction  in  faith  in 
the  one  God  and  His  all-governing  providence,  and 
in  the  confidence  that  even  those  who  were  formerly 
heathen,  but  through  Christ  have  become  lovers  of 
God,  may  feel  themselves  to  be  true  members  of 
the  elect  People  of  God  and  objects  of  His  educative, 
sanctifying,  and  glorifying  grace,  partakers  of  the 
blessings  of  salvation  even  in  the  present,  and  of 
the  glorious  promises  for  the  life  of  the  world  to 
come  (xxxv.  1  ff.). 

Clement  is  also  deeply  penetrated  with  the  evan- 
gelical conviction  that  all  these  blessings  and  hopes 
have  come  to  us,  as  to  the  Old  Testament  saints, 
only  through  the  will  of  God,  who  has  called  us  in 
Christ.  He  confesses  with  Paul,  "  We  are  justified 
not  through  ourselves,  nor  through  our  wisdom,  or 
understanding,  or  piety,  or  works  which  we  have 
done  in  holiness  of  heart,  but  through  the  faith  by 
which  Almighty  God  has  justified  us  all  from  the 
beginning"  (xxxii.  4).  He  feels  himself  bound  to 
offer  humble  thanksgiving  to  God,  who  has  prepared 
for  us,  weak  creatures  of  dust,  all  His  benefits  before 
ever  we  were  born  (xxxviii.  8  f.).  In  so  far,  there- 
fore, as  concerns  the  religious  kernel  of  the  Pauline 
doctrines  of  grace  and  justification,  Clement  is  in 
complete  accord  with  Paul.  But  it  is  true  that 
they  take  on  a  different  aspect  in  his  view  from  the 
fact  that  justification  does  not  rest  for  Clement  on 
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the  atoning  death  of  Christ,  but  upon  election  by 
the  will  of  God,  which  has  destined  and  called  us 
to  be  His  peculiar  People  (xxix.  1,  lxiv.) ;  that  is,  not 
only  to  partake  the  blessings  of  salvation  which  He 
gives,  but  also  to  resemble  His  holy  nature  in  work- 
ing that  which  is  good  (xxxiii,  xxxiv.).  To  this 
Divine  will  answers  the  faith  of  man,  for  Clement 
as  for  Paul  (xxxii.  4),  but  not  exactly  faith  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  receiving  as  opposed  to  doing,  but 
in  the  wider  sense  of  a  heart  and  mind  finally  and 
loyally  fixed  on  God,  which  includes,  along  with 
obedience  to  His  will,  the  endeavour  to  please  Him 
and  become  like  Him  (xxxv.  4  f. ;  xxxiii.  7).  Thus 
faith  naturally  no  longer  forms  an  antithesis  to  works, 
but  is  itself  the  incentive  to  work  the  works  of 
righteousness  (xxxiii.  8).  Thus  it  can  be  said  of 
Abraham  that  he  was  blessed  because  he  had  done 
righteousness,  and  truth  through  faith  (xxxi.  2),  and 
Christians  can  be  called  upon  to  prove  themselves 
righteous  by  works,  not  words,  that  they  may  receive 
the  testimony  of  well-doing  from  God,  not  from 
themselves  (xxx.  3,  7).  In  all  that,  we  have  to  see, 
not  a  repudiation  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion, but  a  transformation  of  it  such  as  we  have 
already  met  with  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  such* as,  in  fact,  came  about  wherever  the  Jewish 
presuppositions  of  the  Pauline  theology  and  polemic 
no  longer  held  their  ground. 

Clement's  interest  was  no  longer  mainly  directed, 
like  Paul's,  to  the  question  how  man  comes  into  a 
state  of  grace,  whether  through  the  works  of  the  law 
or  through  faith  in  Christ.  This  question  was  already 
solved  in  practice  by  the  existence  of  the  Gentile- 
Christian  Church,  which  felt  itself  to  be  the  People 
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of  God,  consisting  of  the  elect  among  all  nations,  and 
the  undisputed  heir  of  the  promises  of  God.  On  the 
other  hand,  much  more  importance  now  attached  to 
the  practical  question  how  the  individual  members  of 
this  Church  could  abide  steadfastly  in  the  grace  of 
God  and  become  in  the  future  partakers  of  His 
promises.  And  the  answer  to  that  question  runs 
thus :  "  If  our  mind  is  faithfully  fixed  on  God,  if  we 
strive  after  that  which  is  well-pleasing  and  acceptable 
to  Him,  if  we  do  that  which  is  in  accordance  with 
His  perfect  will,  and  follow  the  way  of  truth,  casting 
away  from  us  all  unrighteousness  and  immorality" 
(xxxv.  5),  for  "whoever  humbly  and  ungrudgingly 
fulfils  the  ordinances  and  commandments  of  God 
shall  be  ordained  and  elected  to  the  number  of  those 
who  are  being  saved  through  Jesus  Christ "  (lviii.  2). 
Clement  does  not  mean  by  this  that  such  a  man  by 
his  works  earns  salvation  for  himself,  which  would 
be  in  contradiction  with  xxxii.  4,  but  only  that  by 
his  faithful  obedience  he  would  win  the  assurance 
that  he  would  abide  in  the  grace  of  God  to  the  end, 
and  would  one  day  be  made  partaker  of  the  great 
promises  (xxxiv.,  xxxv.).  But  this  is  undoubtedly  a 
sound  evangelical  thought  and  by  no  means  foreign 
to  Paul  (cf.  i.  360  f.).  At  the  same  time  it  is  not 
to  be  overlooked  that  the  close  connection  which, 
according  to  Paul,  subsists  between  the  mystical 
fellowship  of  the  believer  with  the  Christ  who  inspires 
him  and  the  ethical  life  and  effort  of  sanctification,  is 
not  found  in  the  same  form  in  the  Epistle  of  Clement. 
It  is  not  thought  of  so  immediately  as  in  Rom.  vi. 
as  the  effect  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  our 
spiritual  partaking  therein ;  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
is  only  an  ethical  motive  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the 
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basis  of  our  trust  in  the  promise  of  eternal  life 
(xliL  3).  But  this  same  trust  is  nevertheless  described 
asa"  confidence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  that  is  to  say,  as 
an  inspiring  force,  a  divinely  inwrought  principle  of 
higher  ethical  life  and  work.  For  this  reason  even 
those  who  distinguish  themselves  by  ascetic  piety  are 
not  to  boast  of  it,  but  to  be  mindfrri  that  it  is  God 
who  gives  them  this  faith,  as  we  all,  without  excep- 
tion, owe  to  Him,  and  have  to  seek  from  Him,  even 
ethical  gifts  and  capacities  (xxxviii.  2,  4).  Just  as 
we  have  to  beseech  and  to  hope  for,  from  His  mercy, 
forgiveness  for  our  sins  and  weaknesses,  so  it  is  only 
from  God  that  we  can  expect  enablement  to  all 
ethical  good.  To  Him  those  who  are  at  variance 
must  pray  for  the  restoration  of  brotherly  love 
(xlviii.  1) ;  none  is  able  to  be  found  in  love  save  him 
to  whom  God  vouchsafes  it  (1.  2).  It  is  because  love 
is  inwrought  by  God  in  us  that  it  unites  us  with  God, 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  brings  all  the  elect  to 
that  ethical  perfection  in  which  they  are  truly  well- 
pleasing  to  God  (xlix.  5).  What  right  have  we  to 
refuse  to  this  "  deutero-Paulinism "  the  character  of 
essentially  sound  evangelical  piety  and  ethics  ? 1 

For  the  date  of  Clement's  letter  its  obvious 
dependence  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  the 
decisive  point.  Since  the  latter  was  written  at  the 
earliest  under  Domitian,  and  perhaps  not  till  the 
time  of  Trajan,  the  date  of  Clement  is  to  be  put 

1  To  the  generally  prevailing  vice  of  judging  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  by  subjective  dogmatic  standards  of  very  modern  origin  and 
declaring  them  heretics,  a  very  praiseworthy  exception  is  formed 
by  the  objective  presentation  and  sympathetic  estimate  of  the 
theology  of  Clement  which  Bang  has  given  in  the  Theol.  Stud,  und 
Krit.f.  1898,  pp.  451  fF. 
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between  100  and  120  a.d.  It  cannot  be  put  later, 
for  the  letter  bears  no  trace  either  of  the  Gnostic 
controversies  or  of  the  effort  to  establish  a  hierarchy. 
The  constitution  of  the  Church  still  shows  its 
primitive  simplicity;  only  two  offices  are  distinguished, 
those  of  bishops  and  deacons  (cf.  Phil.  i.  1),  the 
former  being  still  identical  with  the  presbyters.  And 
these  officials  are  appointed  simply  by  respected 
members  of  the  Church  with  the  consent  of  the 
general  body  of  church  members  (xliv.).  But 
Clement's  idea  (xlii.  4)  that  the  Apostles,  on  their 
missionary  journeys,  themselves  everywhere  appointed 
the  first  bishops  and  deacons  (which  is  certainly  not 
the  fact),  already  shows  the  beginning  of  the  tendency 
to  make  the  bishop's  office,  as  the  direct  continuation 
of  the  apostolate,  the  depositary  of  tradition  and  to 
surround  it  with  a  nimbus  of  higher  authority.  This, 
too,  points  rather  to  the  first  decades  of  the  second 
century  than  to  the  first  century.  The  circumstances 
of  the  Church  are  much  the  same  as  those  which  are 
presupposed  by  the  author  of  Acts.  There  are  no 
data  which  would  enable  us  to  fix  the  time  more 
accurately. 

The  writing  which  has  come  down  to  us,  attached 
to  the  preceding  work,  under  the  title  of  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Clement,  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  letter 
but  a  homily.  This  is  evident  not  only  from  the 
absence  of  the  introduction  and  conclusion  appropriate 
to  a  letter,  but  especially  from  two  passages  (xvii.  3 
and  xix.  1)  where  a  present  audience  is  addressed. 
Whether  this  homily  was  really  delivered,  and  by 
whom,  we  cannot  tell.  It  can  hardly  be  by  the 
Roman  Clement  to  whom  the  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
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thians  known  under  that  name  is  ascribed ;  its  date 
and  its  tendency  are  against  that,  for  the  deutero- 
Pauline  colouring  which  prevails  in  the  letter  has 
quite  disappeared  in  the  homily.  Nevertheless  there 
is  also  a  certain  unmistakable  affinity  between  the 
two  writings  which  explains  their  association  in 
Church  tradition,  for  the  ethical  Catholicism  of 
the  homily  is  prefigured  in  the  letter,  to  some 
extent  in  quite  similar  phraseology.  It  may  there- 
fore be  said  that  the  two  Clementine  writings 
represent  two  distinct  stages  in  the  course  of  the 
development  of  Hellenistic  Gentile  Christianity  into 
Catholicism. 

The  author  of  the  homily  begins  by  recalling  to 
the  mind  of  the  church  members  the  greatness  of  the 
benefit  which  God  has  conferred  upon  them  in  Christ. 
Formerly  they  had  been  blind  heathen,  worshippers 
of  dead  gods,  and  their  life  was  nothing  but  a  con- 
dition of  death ;  now  they  have  received  sight,  and 
there  has  dawned  on  them  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
of  God,  who  as  their  Father  has  named  them  sons, 
and  has  called  them,  who  were  lost,  out  of  nothing- 
ness to  salvation.  More  numerous  children  have 
been  given  to  the  Church,  and  the  Gentiles  who 
aforetime  were  forsaken  of  God  have  become  a  greater 
People  of  God,  than  the  Jews,  who  think  that  God 
belongs  to  them.  Let  our  gratitude  for  having  been 
made  to  know  the  Father  of  Truth  be  shown  by 
confessing  the  Mediator  of  our  salvation;  but  to 
confess  Him  is  to  do  what  He  bids  us,  not  dis- 
obeying His  commandments,  and  not  honouring 
Him  with  the  lips  only  but  with  our  whole  heart 
and  mind.  Merely  to  call  Him  Lord  profits  us 
nothing.      We   must   confess   Him  by  our  works, 
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by  love  to  one  another,  by  shunning  adultery,  blas- 
phemy, jealousy,  by  showing  self-control,  mercy, 
kindness.  We  ought  to  be  compassionate  to  one 
another  and  not  be  avaricious,  and  we  ought  not  to 
fear  men  but  God.  Since,  therefore,  we  ought  to  do 
the  will  of  Him  who  has  called  us  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  bid  farewell  to  the  world ;  ours  is  but  a 
temporary  pilgrimage  in  this  carnal  world ;  wonder- 
fully great  is  the  promise  of  Christ,  the  rest  to  be 
enjoyed  in  the  future  kingdom  and  eternal  life.  In 
order  to  obtain  it  we  have  nothing  to  do  except 
to  walk  in  holiness  and  righteousness,  and  to  hold 
the  world  as  something  foreign  to  us,  after  which  we 
ought  not  to  lust.  For  this  world  and  the  world  to 
come  are  enemies,  and  make  contrary  demands  on  us ; 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  be  friends  of  both.  We  must 
free  ourselves  from  the  one  in  order  to  win  the  other. 
We  hold  it  better  to  hate  this  corruptible  world  and 
love  the  incorruptible  blessings  above.  Only  if  we 
do  the  will  of  Christ  shall  we  find  rest ;  if  not,  nothing 
shall  deliver  us  from  eternal  punishment.  Even  the 
Old  Testament  saints  were  not  able  to  deliver  their 
children  from  the  judgments  of  God ;  how  can  we 
hope  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  God  unless  we  keep 
our  baptism  pure  and  undefiled  ?  Or  who  shall  be 
our  advocate,  unless  we  be  found  in  possession  of 
holy  and  righteous  works  ?  Let  us  fight  the  fight  of 
incorruption  (immortality),  and  let  us  hold  to  the 
straight  path,  that  we  may  be  crowned — or,  if 
we  cannot  all  be  crowned,  at  least  come  near  the 
crown.  Now,  while  we  are  still  in  this  world, 
is  the  time  to  repent  of  our  evil  deeds  from  our 
whole  heart,  that  we  may  obtain  salvation.  After 
our  departure  from  this  world  there  will  be  no  further 
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opportunity  of  confession  and  repentance.  Therefore 
everything  depends  on  keeping  the  flesh  pure  and 
our  seal  (baptism)  without  spot,  that  we  may  obtain 
eternal  life.  Let  no  one  say  that  this  flesh  is  not 
judged  and  is  not  raised  up.  For  if  Christ,  who 
before  was  Spirit,  became  flesh,  and  if  we  have  been 
called  in  the  flesh  and  in  the  flesh  shall  receive  our 
reward,  we  must  keep  the  flesh  as  a  temple  of  God. 
Now,  while  the  time  of  healing  is  still  present,  let  us 
deliver  ourselves  up  to  God,  who  cures  our  sickness, 
and  repent  with  a  pure  heart,  that  He  may  receive 
us  as  sons.  If  we  are  zealous  in  doing  good,  peace 
shall  be  our  portion ;  if  we  serve  God  with  a  pure 
heart,  we  shall  be  righteous ;  if  we  do  not  serve  Him 
because  we  do  not  believe  His  promise,  we  shall  be 
miserable.  Miserable  are  the  doubters  who  say, 
"  These  things  we  have  heard  even  in  the  time  of  our 
fathers,  but  we  have  waited  for  them  day  after  day 
and  have  seen  none  of  them  [happen]."  Ye  fools, 
you  can  see  by  the  example  of  the  tree  and  the  vine 
how  everything  needs  time  for  gradual  ripening. 
Therefore  we  ought  not  to  doubt,  but  to  be  steadfast 
in  hope  and  do  that  which  is  right  before  God,  who 
is  faithful  to  fulfil  His  promises.  Let  us  take  care 
that  His  name  be  not  blasphemed  among  the  heathen, 
if  they  should  find  our  works  not  in  harmony  with 
our  words !  If  we  do  the  will  of  God  our  Father,  we 
shall  be  members  of  the  spiritual  Church  which  was 
from  the  beginning,  created  before  sun  and  moon, 
which,  as  the  body  of  Christ,  is  related  to  Christ  as 
the  flesh  to  the  spirit,  as  the  woman  to  the  man. 
But  now  that  the  spiritual  Church  has  been  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh  of  Christ,  and  thus  the  flesh  in 
general  has  become  a  form  of  manifestation  (avrirvTros) 
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of  the  Spirit,  we  must  keep  the  flesh  holy,  for  to 
defile  it  would  be  a  sin  against  Christ  and  the  Church. 
The  flesh,  being  united  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  shall 
become  partaker  of  the  incorruptible  life  which  the 
Lord  has  appointed  for  His  elect.  We  have  the 
more  reason  to  repent  and  to  overcome  the  lusts  of 
our  soul  since  we  know  that  the  day  of  judgment  is 
already  drawing  nigh  which  shall  burn  as  a  fiery 
furnace,  wherein  certain  of  the  heavens  and  the 
whole  earth  shall  melt  like  lead  in  the  fire.  Salutary, 
therefore,  is  beneficence,1  even  as  repentance  from  sin ; 
fasting  is  more  effectual  than  prayer,  but  beneficence 
than  both.  Love  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  but 
prayer  out  of  a  good  conscience  delivers  from  death. 
Blessed  is  everyone  who  is  found  rich  in  these  things ! 
But  we  are  not  only,  each  for  himself,  to  repent  with 
all  our  hearts,  we  must  also  help  each  other  and  guide 
the  weak  to  that  which  is  good,  that  we  may  all  be 
saved,  and  we  must  correct  and  admonish  one  another. 
And  not  only  now  let  us  believe  and  give  heed  to 
the  exhortations  of  our  presbyters,  but  also  when  we 
have  returned  home  let  us  remember  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord  and  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
dragged  away  by  worldly  lusts,  but  endeavour  to 
advance  in  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  that  we 
may  all,  setting  our  minds  in  the  same  direction,  be 
gathered  together  into  life.  For  when  the  Lord 
says  (Isa.  lxvi.  18),  "  I  come  to  gather  all  nations,'9 
He  speaks  of  the  day  of  His  appearing,  when  He  shall 
come  and  bring  us  deliverance,  each  according  to  his 
works :  the  day  of  judgment  when  the  unbelieving 

1  Or  "  alms-giving."  The  Greek  is  ikeij/wavvrj,  but  in  rendering 
WohUiUigkeit,  fVohltun,  the  author  perhaps  intends  to  leave  room 
for  a  wider  interpretation. — Translator. 
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shall  see  with  astonishment  all  power  over  the  world 
in  the  hands  of  Jesus;  when  men  shall  see  who 
among  us  have  lived  impiously  and  dealt  falsely 
with  the  commandments  of  Jesus.  But  the  righteous, 
who  have  done  that  which  is  good  and  suffered 
tortures  and  hated  the  luxurious  pleasures  of  the  soul, 
when  they  see  the  fearful  torments  of  those  who  in 
word  or  deed  have  denied  Jesus,  will  praise  God  and 
say :  there  shall  be  hope  for  him  who  has  served  God 
with  his  whole  heart.  May  we  also  belong  to  these ! 
May  we  gladly  accept  instruction  and  admonition ! 
May  we  work  righteousness  that  we  may  attain  the 
goal  of  blessedness !  Blessed  are  they  who  obey  these 
commandments!  Even  if  they  have  suffered  for  a 
short  time  here  below,  they  shall  reap,  in  compensa- 
tion for  that,  the  immortal  fruit  of  the  resurrection. 
A  time  of  blessedness  awaits  the  righteous  when  he 
shall  live  again  above  with  the  Fathers,  and  rejoice  in 
an  eternity  where  there  is  no  sorrow.  Let  us  not  be 
led  into  confusion  when  we  see  the  unrighteous  grow 
rich  and  the  servants  of  God  in  affliction !  Let  us  only 
believe,  and  endure  the  trials  of  the  present  life  that 
we  may  obtain  the  crown  of  the  life  to  come.  None 
among  the  righteous  has  received  his  fruit  quickly ; 
he  must  wait  for  it.  Did  God  give  the  reward  of 
the  righteous  speedily,  our  service  of  God  would 
become  a  matter  of  business,  and  our  righteousness 
would  be  mere  seeming,  for  our  seeking  would  not 
be  after  righteousness  but  after  gain;  and  in  this 
way  the  Divine  Judgment  (the  impatient  and  selfish 
expectation  of  it)  may  become  to  an  unjust  spirit  an 
evil  and  a  heavy  chain.1 

1  If  the  aorists  I^Xoi^c  and  ifidpwc  are  taken  in   this   way,  as 
referring  to  a  frequently  occurring  case — to  which  there  can  be  no 
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To  the  one  invisible  God,  the  Father  of  truth,  who 
has  sent  unto  us  the  Saviour  and  Prince  of  incorrup- 
tion,  through  whom  also  He  has  revealed  unto  us 
the  truth  and  the  heavenly  life,  be  glory  to  all 
eternity.     Amen. 

1  have  given  the  whole  homily  in  an  abridged 
form  because  it  seems  to  contain  a  particularly  clear 
picture  of  the  Catholic  Christianity  of  the  middle  of 
the  second  century.  This  Christianity  is  certainly 
not  Pauline;  the  doctrines  of  the  atoning  death  of 
Christ  and  imputed  righteousness  have  completely 
disappeared,  leaving  no  trace  behind ;  but  it  cannot 
be  called  unevangelical ;  it  is  incomparably  nearer  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Gospels  than  the  Pauline  theology 
is.  But  neither  is  it  the  Christianity  of  the  primitive 
Palestinian  Church,  which  was  still  so  closely  attached 
to  Judaism.  This  attachment  has  here  been  wholly 
given  up ;  the  questions  of  the  national  prerogative 
of  Israel,  of  the  validity  of  its  law  and  its  forms  of 
worship,  are  entirely  obsolete,  and  the  place  of  the 
earthly  Messianic  kingdom,  with  its  more  or  less 
Jewish  colouring,  has  been  taken  by  the  Hellenistic 
hope  of  the  heavenly  life.  God  is  no  longer  the 
special  God  of  the  Jews,  whom  they  imagine  they 
have  as  a  kind  of  natural  possession  (ii.  3),  but  the 
"  Father  of  Truth  "  who  has  called  to  life,  out  of  the 
deadness  of  heathenism,  a  new  and  greater  people  for 
Himself.  It  is  for  that  very  purpose  that  He  has 
sent  Christ  out  of  the  spiritual  realm  into  earthly 
flesh,  in  order  through  Him  to  reveal  to  all  men  "  the 

objection  on  linguistic  grounds — the  difficult  words  in  xx.  4  (koL 
&a  tovto  0cla  Kptcc?  Zpkaif/t  nrcv/uuz  firj  ov  Sckcuof,  /ecu  c/?apwc  8c<t/aos) 
acquire  a  satisfactory  sense. 
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truth,"  namely,  the  true  knowledge  of  God  and  the 
hope  of  the  heavenly,  eternal  life,  and  so  to  call  the 
heathen,  who  were  without  hope,  to  salvation  (xx.  5, 
i.  4-iii.  1 ).  As  the  seal  of  this  calling,  believers  have 
received  the  sign  of  baptism.  But  at  the  same  time, 
God,  who  calls  us,  has  made  known  His  will  through 
Christ,  and  on  the  diligent  performance  of  that  will 
depends  the  actual  obtaining  of  salvation  in  the 
eternal  life.  As  the  author  of  Second  Peter  urges 
his  readers  to  make  their  calling  and  election  sure 
by  diligently  practising  the  Christian  virtues  (2  Pet. 
i.  4-11),  so  Clement  in  the  same  spirit  exhorts 
Christians  to  keep  the  seal  of  their  calling  which  they 
have  received  in  baptism,  or  to  maintain  its  efficacy, 
by  virtuous  Christian  conduct,  by  a  confession  of 
Christ  which  is  not  in  word  but  in  deed — practical 
righteousness  is  the  condition  of  receiving  salvation. 
But  this  righteousness  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Jewish  works  of  the  law ;  it  consists  of  the  universal 
human  virtues  of  love  to  one's  neighbour,  victory 
over  self,  mastery  of  the  sensuous  nature,  patience  in 
suffering,  thinking  lightly  of  earthly  goods  and  ills, 
and  seeking  after  heavenly  blessings  with  Christian 
hope ;  while  to  love,  shown  in  beneficence,  a  special 
power  of  cancelling  sin  is  ascribed  (xvi.  4).  Yet  it  is 
not  the  mere  outward  practice  of  these  works  which 
is  thought  of  as  having  value  in  itself;  Clement 
emphatically  demands  "Repentance  [change  of 
attitude]  from  the  whole  heart."  Only  that  man  has 
the  right  to  hope  "  who  serves  God  with  the  whole 
heart "  (xvii.  7),  who  confesses  Him  "  not  only  with 
the  lips,  but  with  the  whole  heart  and  mind  "  (iii.  4), 
who  gives  thanks  to  his  Creator  by  speaking  and 
hearing    "with    faith    and    love,"    and    continues 
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righteous  and  holy  in  his  faith  (xv.  2  f.).  What  is 
demanded,  therefore,  is  not  a  mere  legal  performance 
of  works,  but  a  genuinely  virtuous  frame  of  mind, 
and  this  in  turn  rests,  according  to  our  author,  on 
religious  conviction,  on  the  knowledge  of  the  Father 
of  Truth  and  belief  in  His  will  to  call  us  to  salvation, 
and  His  promise  of  eternal  life — a  knowledge  and 
assurance  which  is  mediated  by  the  revelation  of  God 
in  Christ  whom  He  has  sent  (i.  4,  Hi.  1,  xi.  1-6, 
xx.  5).  This  fact,  that  religious  conviction  about 
God  and  eternity,  and  the  ethical  attitude  of  mind 
which  springs  therefrom,  have  their  historical  basis 
in  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  forms  the  decisive 
point  of  distinction  between  this  Christian  Hellenism 
and  the  pre-Christian,  with  which  it  shares,  in  general, 
its  fundamental  religious  and  ethical  ideas. 

In  the  dogmatic  teaching  of  2  Clement  the  only 
features  which  call  for  special  notice  are  the  doctrines 
of  Christ  and  the  Church.  At  the  very  beginning 
our  homily  lays  down  the  Christian  principle  that  we 
must  think  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a1  God  (<f>poveiv  icepi 
I.  X.,  w9  Trepl  deov),  as  the  judge  of  living  and  dead,  for 
a  low  view  of  Him  would  involve  a  low  view  of  the 
Christian  salvation.  Belief  in  the  deity  of  Christ  for 
our  author,  who  in  this  represents  what  had  already 
become  the  prevailing  view  in  the  Church,  is  an 
expression  of  the  absolute  value  of  the  Christian 
religion  as  exalted  above  Judaism  and  the  ethnic 
religions.  His  view  of  the  deity  of  Christ  has 
not,  however,  the  definite  character  of  the  later 
Trinitarian  doctrine.  The  relation  of  Christ  to  the 
Father,  and  also  to  the  Spirit,  is  quite  undefined  and 
fluctuating.     The  author  introduces  Old  Testament 

1  The  German  is  "fUr  einen  Gott  halten." 
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passages  as  sayings  of  Jesus  (iii.  5),  and  a  saying  of 
Jesus  as  a  word  of  God  (xiii.  4) ;  the  calling  and 
redemption  of  Christians  has  sometimes  Christ  for  its 
author  and  sometimes  God.  This  naive  religious 
M  onarchianism  was  undoubtedly  widely  current  in 
the  second  century  (cf.  the  Ignatian  and  Johannine 
Epistles),  but  must  not  be  treated  as  equivalent  to 
the  definite  dogmatic  M onarchianism  of  the  heretics 
of  the  third  century  (Patripassianism).  Still  less 
defined  than  the  relation  to  God  is  that  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  ix.  5  we  find  «  Christ  the  Lord,  who  has 
redeemed  us,  who  was  first  Spirit,  became  flesh  and 
thus  [in  His  incarnate  state]  called  us  " ;  and  in  xiv.  4 
"  the  Spirit  is  Christ,"  According  to  Clement  as 
well  as  Hennas  (p.  291  sup.)  the  pre-existing  Christ  is 
therefore  identical  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  latter 
is  not  a  separate  hypostasis  alongside  of  the  Son,  but 
the  Son  is  the  Spirit  sensu  eminenti,  including  all 
other  spirits  within  Himself  and  standing  at  the  head 
of  the  highest  spiritual  existences  (cf.  Apoc.  i.  4,  and 
the  relation  of  the  Son-Spirit  to  the  angel-spirits  in 
Hermas).  But  besides  this  resemblance  between  the 
Christologies  of  Clement  and  Hermas,  we  have  also  to 
notice  a  difference.  According  to  the  latter,  the  pre- 
existent  Christ-Spirit  united  itself  to  the  man  Jesus 
in  such  a  way  that  the  latter  worked  together  with 
Him  as  an  obedient  servant ;  according  to  Clement, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Christ-Spirit  (like  the  Logos 
in  John  i.  14)  became  flesh  in  Jesus,  who  was 
therefore  only  the  human  form  of  manifestation  of 
the  Divine  Spirit-Being  —  not  distinguished  from 
the  latter  as  an  independent  human  personality  who 
could  work  with  Him.  The  Christology  of  Clement 
was  therefore  (according  to  later  theological  termino- 
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logy)  Monophysite,  while  that  of  Hennas  was 
Adoptionist  and  Dyothelete.  The  distinction  corre- 
sponds generally  to  that  which  obtained  later  between 
the  Egypto-Oriental  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Christology.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  Clement 
shows  the  same  absence  of  acquaintance  with  the 
Johannine  Logos-doctrine  as  Hennas  does.  Where 
this  established  itself,  it  led  to  a  defining  of  the 
relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  and  the  Spirit 
The  fact  that  this  relation  still  remained  so  undefined 
up  to  and  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century  in 
orthodox  teachers  like  Hennas  and  Clement  is  one 
more  indication  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  Church's 
Johannine  tradition. 

The  doctrine  of  Christ  in  2  Clement  is  most  closely 
connected  with  that  of  the  Church.  According 
to  xiv.  1,  those  who  do  the  will  of  God  belong  to 
the  first,  the  spiritual  Church,  the  Church  of  Life, 
which  was  created  before  the  sun  and  moon,  which  is 
related  to  Christ  as  the  body  to  the  spirit,  or  the  wife 
to  the  husband,  of  which  the  holy  Scriptures  and  the 
Apostles  have  said  aforetime  that  it  is  now  not  begin- 
ning, but  comes  from  above  (has  descended  out  of  a 
pre-existent  state,  like  Christ).  To  its  pre-mundane 
origin  Clement  applies  the  words  from  the  creation 
story,  "God  created  them  male  and  female"  (Gen. 
i.  27),  adding  the  interpretation,  "  the  male  is  Christ, 
the  female  is  the  Church"  (xiv.  2).  The  interpre- 
tation of  the  creation  of  man  in  Gen.  i.  as  referring 
to  the  ideal  prototypal  man  goes  back  to  Philo, 
but  by  him  the  prototypal  man  is  thought  of  as 
hermaphrodite  or  sexless;  the  interpretation  of  it 
as  referring  to  a  pair  (syzygy)  of  spiritual  beings,  or, 
more  precisely,  to  prototypal  man  and  the  Church, 
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is,  on  the  other  hand,  of  Gnostic  origin.  In  particular, 
in  the  system  of  the  Valentinians,  which  was  first 
formulated  in  Egypt,  the  syzygy  of  Anthropos  and 
Ecclesia  forms  one  of  the  chief  pairs  of  aeons 
(vol.  iii.  p.  151).  It  was  doubtless  from  this  source 
that  our  author  took  his  theory  of  Christ  and  the 
Church  as  pre-existing  in  association.  In  doing  so 
he  may  quite  well  have  been  convinced  that  he  was 
in  harmony  with  Scripture  and  Church  teaching,  for 
by  the  allegorical  method  of  interpretation  he  was 
able  to  find  in  the  Mosaic  writings  (ra  BifiXla)  the 
creation  of  that  pre-existent  pair ;  and,  as  regards  the 
other  authority — the  Apostles — Paul  had  certainly 
spoken  of  Jerusalem  above,  "  which  is  the  mother  of 
us  all "  (Gal.  iv.  26),  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
had  spoken  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  Church 
of  the  first-born,  who  are  enrolled  in  heaven  (xii. 
22  f.).  Further,  Paul  had  described  the  Church  not 
only  as  the  body,  but  as  the  bride  of  Christ  (2  Cor. 
xi.  2),  and  his  pupil  had,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  (v.  25-82)  found  the  ideal  of  earthly 
marriage  in  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  Church,  that 
"  great  mystery  " ;  while  the  Apocalyptist,  and  after 
him  many  Gnostic  hymns,  celebrated  the  union  of 
Christ  with  the  community  of  the  faithful  as  the 
heavenly  marriage  feast  {cf.  Apoc.  xix.  7  ff.,  xxi.  2, 
and  the  hymns  in  the  Acts  of  Thomas).  This  pious 
hope  of  the  Church  of  a  future  blessed  espousal  with 
Christ  the  heavenly  bridegroom  had  been  metaphysi- 
cally hypostatised  in  the  Gnostic  speculations  into 
a  connection,  existing  from  all  eternity,  between 
the  divine  aeons,  prototypal  Man  and  the  Church, 
and  for  this  again  the  gnosticising  Epistle  to  the 

Ephesians  gave  a  suggestion  in  its  doctrine  of  the 
vol.  iv.  24 
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election  of  Christians  in  Christ  before  the  world  was 
(i.  4).     From  this  ideal  pre-existence  of  the  elect  in 
their  head  and  mediator,  Christ,  it  was,  for  the  thought 
of  the  period,  but  a  short  step  to  the  real  transcen- 
dental pre-existence  of  the  spiritual  Church  as  the 
Spouse  of  Christ.      It  is  therefore  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at  if  the  Church  homilist  here  unsuspect- 
ingly follows  the  footsteps  of  Gnostic  speculation. 
But  from  these  common  premises  he  proceeded  to 
draw    practical    conclusions    which     were     directly 
opposed  to  the   Gnostic  dualism,  especially  in  its 
libertine  form   (Carpocratians).      Like    the    Christ- 
Spirit,    so   also    the    Church- Spirit,    His    heavenly 
spouse,  had  revealed  itself  in  the  flesh,  i.e.  in  the 
flesh   of   Jesus  and   His  followers   (xiv.   3).      The 
earthly   Church   of  the  faithful  is,  in  the  view  of 
our  author,  the  continuation  of  the  becoming-flesh 
of  the  heavenly   Christ-Spirit  in  Jesus,  as  it  were 
the  expansion  to  a  macrocosm  of   the    God-Man 
who  only  existed  as  a  monad  in  Jesus — once  more 
a  Gnostic  conception,  of   which    the  germ  is    al- 
ready present  in  Eph.  iv.   4-16.      From  this  our 
author    draws    the    conclusion    that    the    flesh    of 
Christians,  since  it  is  also  the  flesh  of  Christ,  and 
therefore  the  form  in  which  the   Divine  Spirit  is 
manifested,  is  something  holy,  which  must  be  kept 
pure  from  all  sensual  pollution.     "For  this  flesh  is 
the  antitype  of  the  Spirit;    none,  therefore,   who 
corrupts  the  antitype  shall  receive  the  prototype. 
Therefore  he  (Christ  ?)  says,  •  Keep  the  flesh  (pure) 
that  ye  may  be  partakers  of  the   Spirit"'  (xiv.  8). 
Whether  this  is  intended  to  be  a  quotation  of  a  saying 
of  Christ  is  not  clear ;  whence  it  comes  is  unknown. 
Strict    ascetic    self-discipline    is,   according    to    our 
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homilist,  a  prime  duty  of  the  Christian,  and  he  gives 
it  both  a  christological  basis  (from  the  incarnation  of 
Christ  follows  the  hallowing  of  the  flesh  in  the 
Church)  and  an  eschatological,  partly  by  means  of 
the  usual  motive  of  the  retributive  judgment,  partly 
by  the  peculiar  thought  that  the  Kingdom  of  God 
will  come  when  there  are  no  longer  male  and  female, 
i.e.  when  male  and  female  mutually  regard  and  treat 
each  other  as  brother  and  sister.  As  the  authority 
for  this,  he  expressly  cites  a  saying  of  the  Lord 
(xii.  2),  which,  however,  is  not  found  in  any  of  the 
Gospels  which  have  come  down  to  us.  According  to 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom.,  III.  xiii.)  it  is  from 
the  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians,  to  which  perhaps  the 
other  apocryphal  quotations  in  our  homily  also  belong 
(iv.  5,  v.  8,  viii.  5). 

That  we  do  not  know  either  the  date  or  place  of 
origin  of  so  interesting  a  treatise  is  to  be  regretted. 
Almost  all  critics  are  agreed  that  the  author  is  not 
the  same  as  that  of  1  Clement ;  on  other  points  there 
is  much  difference  of  opinion.  The  majority  believe 
that  this  homily  originated  either  in  Rome  or  in 
Corinth.  Many,  in  consequence  of  the  partial  re- 
semblance to  the  "Shepherd"  of  Hermas,  have  sought 
to  connect  it  with  the  Clement  mentioned  by  him 
(Vis.  ii.  4  ;  cf.  p.  267 £).  Harnack  (Chronologie,  pp.  440 
ff.)  proposes  to  identify  it  with  the  Epistle  which  the 
Roman  Church  in  the  time  of  the  bishop  Soter  (165- 
175)  wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  and  which,  according 
to  Dionysius  of  Corinth  (Euseb.,  H.JE.,  IV.  xxiii.  11) 
was  there  used  in  the  services  of  the  Church  as  an 
edifying  treatise.  I  will  not  contest  the  possibility 
of  this  hypothesis,  but  I  admit  that  I  do  not  consider 
it  probable,  for  neither  can  I  see  that  this  homily  is 
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a  letter  at  all,  nor  can  I  find  therein  any  trace  of 
the  Roman  spirit  which  has  left  its  mark  so  plainly 
in  1  Clement  and  the  "  Shepherd  "  of  Hermas.  To  me 
it  seems  that  both  the  theological  and  the  ascetic 
character  of  this  homily,  as  well  as  the  close  re- 
semblance to  the  Didache  and  2  Peter  (with  xi.  2 
and  xvi.  3  cf.  2  Peter  iii.  4  ff.  and  12),  and  especially 
its  use  of  an  apocryphal  Gospel  which  must  have 
been  either  the  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians  or  the 
Gospel  of  Peter,  point  to  Egypt  as  its  place  of 
origin,  and  the  third  quarter  of  the  second  century 
as  its  date.  By  what  accident  this  Egyptian  homily 
came  to  take  its  place  beside  the  First  Epistle  of 
Clement  and  received  its  traditional  title,  the  "  Second 
Epistle  of  Clement,"  it  is  as  impossible  to  tell  as  in 
the  majority  of  similar  cases. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

The  Homilies  and  Recognitions 

Under  these  titles1  there  has  come  down,  in  a 
twofold  recension,  a  "tendency  romance"  allied  to 
the  apocryphal  Acts,  especially  the  Acts  of  Peter, 
but  distinguished  from  them  by  its  polemic  against 
Paulinism,  Gnosticism,  and  heathenism,  which  is 
clothed  in  the  form  of  a  disputation  between  Peter 
and  Simon  Magus.  Since  both  these  documents,  in 
the  form  in  which  we  have  them,  date  without  doubt 
from  the  third  century  (of  the  Recognitions  the 
assertion  can  be  made  with  complete  confidence), 
they  would  not  seem  strictly  to  claim  a  place  in  an 
account  of  early  Christian  literature.  But,  by  way 
of  appendix,  it  is  certainly  allowable  to  mention  them 
here  because  they  are  undoubtedly  based  on  one  or 

1  The  "  Homilies  "  are  also  shortly  called  KA^cn-to,  the  "  Re- 
cognitions "  (avayvwpio-fiol  or  dvayvoKrcts)  are  also  called  Hepio&oi  or 
npa£ct$  Herpov,  Itinerarium  Petri,  also  Gesia  or  Historia  Clementis, 
and,  lastly,  Disputatio  Petri  cum  Simone  Mago.  Probably  these 
different  titles  point  to  various  sources  underlying  the  romance. 
Of  the  Homilies  there  is  a  good  critical  edition  by  de  Lagarde.  The 
Recognitions  are  only  preserved  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Rufinus ; 
I  use  the  edition  of  Gersdorf  in  the  Bibl.  der  lot.  KirchenviUer 
(Leipzig,  1838). 
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more  sources  derived  from  the  second  century,  and 
in  several  respects  they  are  important  for  the  history 
of  primitive  Christianity.  It  is  true  that  the  relation 
of  the  Homilies  and  Recognitions  to  each  other  and 
to  the  sources  which  must  be  assumed  to  underlie 
them,  is  even  to-day  a  very  debatable  question,  which 
can  scarcely  be  solved  with  complete  certainty. 
Uhlhorn,  who  by  his  monograph  on  these  writings 
(1854)  did  excellent  service  in  contributing  to  the 
understanding  of  them,  lately1  summed  up  the 
present  position  of  criticism  to  the  following  effect. 
It  is  impossible  to  hold  simply  either  that  the 
Homilies  or  the  Recognitions  axe  the  earlier;  both 
have  underlying  them  an  earlier  document,  "the 
Kerugmata*  (Preachings)  of  Peter,"  the  dogmatic 
content  of  which  is  more  faithfully  preserved  in  the 
Homilies,  while  the  narrative  part  is  more  faithfully 
preserved  in  the  Recognitions ;  but  whether  the 
Kerugmata  is  the  primary  source  of  the  whole  set 
of  writings,  or  is  itself  a  recension  of  a  still  older 
document  (according  to  Lipsius,  the  Acta  Petri),  and 
if  so,  what  was  the  character  of  this  document  and 
whether  it  had  itself  an  anti-Pauline  tendency — all 
that  is  problematical  and  will  remain  so  until  we 
have  correct  editions  and  commentaries  for  the  two 
writings.  This  being  the  position  of  matters,  it  seems 
to  me  advisable  to  pass  over  the  problems  of  literary 
history,  and  not  to  follow  in  detail  the  plot  of  the 

1  In  his  essay  in  the  1898  Herzog's  TUalencyclop'ddie,  where  a 
conspectus  of  the  earlier  views  (Schliemann,  Hilgenfeld,  Lehmann, 
Lipsius)  is  also  given. 

8  These  Kerugmata  mentioned  in  the  Homilies  are  not  identical 
with  the  better  known  Kerugma  (Herpov),  on  which  see  below, 
p.  398  f.— Translator. 
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story  (Clement  starts  out  from  Rome  to  seek  truth, 
meets  with  Peter  in  Ccesarea,  becomes  a  Christian, 
and,  accompanying  Peter  in  his  further  journey ings, 
finds  his  long-lost  mother  and  brethren,  and  finally 
his  father,  who,  when  they  have  been  released  from 
the  snare  of  Simon  the  sorcerer,  likewise  become 
Christians),  but  to  confine  myself  to  the  kernel  of 
the  whole,  the  antignostic  polemic,  which  is  most 
prominent  in  the  Homilies, 

The  representative  of  all  the  false  teachers  whom 
Peter  has  to  oppose  is  Simon  the  Magian.  Before 
he  is  introduced  in  person  disputing  with  Peter,  his 
former  history  is  narrated  (Horn.  ii.  22,  and,  rather 
differently,  Rec.  ii.  7  ff.)-  He  was  a  Samaritan  from 
the  village  of  Gitta  near  the  town  (of  Samaria) ; 
his  parents'  names  were  Antonius  and  Rahel.  In 
Alexandria  he  received  instruction  in  Greek  philo- 
sophy and  magic.  By  means  of  this  he  defeated 
Dositheus,  who  after  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist 
had  become  the  head  of  his  School.  Simon  then 
took  the  lead  among  the  thirty  disciples  of  John, 
and  travelled  about  with  Helena,  who  also  belonged 
to  this  school,  by  his  magic  arts  seduced  the  multitude 
to  ungodliness,  killed  a  boy  in  order  to  use  his  soul 
as  a  helper  in  his  sorcery,  afterwards  giving  out  that 
he  had  himself  formed  the  body  of  the  boy  out  of 
air  and  again  dissipated  it  into  air.  The  teaching  of 
Simon  is  described  in  the  Homilies  as  follows  l :  The 
creator  of  the  universe  is  not  the  supreme  God.  The 
latter  is  a  mysterious  being  who  is  unknown  to  all, 
even  to  the  Demiurge.     This  supreme  God  has  sent 

1  Horn.  ii.  22,  25 ;  iii.  2 ;  xviii.  1 1  f.,  where  this  is  described  as 
his  own  special  view  in  contradistinction  to  what  he  says  merely 
as  the  representative  of  other  false  teachers. 
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forth  two  gods,  one  of  whom  was  the  creator  of  the 
world,  the  other  the  law-giver.  Simon  gave  himself 
out  to  be  the  supreme  Power  of  the  Deity,  sometimes 
also  as  Christ,  and  named  himself  "the  standing 
one"  because  he  would  always  exist;  Helena  he 
described  as  the  deess  who  had  come  down  from 
the  highest  heaven  into  this  world,  the  Mother  of 
All,  Wisdom,  the  prototype  of  the  Helen  about 
whom  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  fought.  Further,  he 
repudiated  Jerusalem  and  put  Mount  Gerizim  in  its 
place.  He  allegorised  the  words  of  the  Law  in  an 
arbitrary  fashion  to  suit  himself.  He  denied  the 
resurrection,  and  while  he  admitted  a  judgment,  he 
took  (in  practice)  no  account  of  it.  According  to 
the  Recognitions,  too  (i.  72,  ii.  7,  11),  Simon  called 
himself  "  the  standing  one,"  and  would  have  himself 
regarded  as  the  Christ  and  as  the  Power  of  God  ex- 
alted above  the  creator  of  the  world,  and  worshipped 
with  Divine  honours,  and  he  proclaimed  his  Luna 
( Helena = Selene  =  Luna)  to  be  Wisdom  come  down 
from  the  higher  heavens,  and  the  Mother  of  All 
Things.  Further,  he  said  (ii.  38  ff.)  that  below  the 
highest  God  or  God  of  gods,  who  was  unknown  to 
all,  there  were  many  subordinate  gods,  one  of  whom 
had  been  chosen  by  lot  to  be  the  god  of  the  Jews, 
and  indeed  each  nation  had  its  ruling  Angel-Prince 
who  was  held  by  that  nation  to  be  a  god.  The 
highest  God  had  sent  one  of  the  subordinate  gods  to 
create  the  world,  and  then  this  subordinate  god  had 
given  himself  out  to  be  (the  highest)  God,  and  had 
required  the  observance  of  the  Law,  whereas  the 
supreme,  good  God  only  required  man  to  know  Him. 
This  knowledge,  however,  was  difficult  for  man  while 
he  was  in  the  flesh,  because  the  soul,  though  it  was 
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indeed  derived  from  the  supreme,  good  God,  had 
descended  into  the  bondage  of  this  world,  and  had 
become  clothed  with  a  body  which  was  blacker  than 
all  darkness  and  heavier  than  all  earthly  matter 
(ii.  57  f.). 

These  two  accounts,  the  second  of  which  serves  to 
supplement  the  first,  are  essentially  in  agreement 
with  what  we  have  learnt  to  know  above  (iii.  133  f.) 
as  the  Gnosticism  of  the  Simonians,  according  to 
Irenaeus  and  the  Philosophumena.  It  is  therefore 
not  correct  to  take  the  Simon  of  the  Clementines  as 
a  fictitious  representative  of  Gnosticism  in  general 
and  even  to  deny  his  historical  existence.  He  was 
undoubtedly  a  historical  person  who  was  closely 
connected  with  the  Jewish  sect  of  the  Simonians, 
though  it  is  an  open  question  whether  he  was  the 
founder  of  this  sect,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
degenerate  form  of  the  Ophite  popular  Gnosticism  of 
Syria,  or  whether  the  sect  only  named  itself  after  him 
because  it  had  made  the  famous  sorcerer  and  liber- 
tine (an  ancient  Cagliostro  or  Faust)  its  deified  hero 
as  a  Gnostic  rival  to  Christ.  In  either  case  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how  the  extreme  Jewish  Christians,  in 
their  wrath  against  the  Apostle  Paul  as  the  "  hostile 
man  "  who  destroyed  the  Law,  compared  him  to  the 
hero  of  the  Antinomian  Gnostics,  the  deified 
charlatan  Simon,  and  that  out  of  this  comparison 
there  gradually  grew  a  kind  of  half  identification  of 
the  two,  such  as  meets  us  in  the  Clementine 
"tendency-romance."  I  say  "half  identification," 
for  even  though  Simon  here  to  a  large  extent  plays 
the  rdle  of  Paul,  and  Paul  is  travestied  and  combated 
in  the  character  of  Simon,  yet  the  original  separate - 
ness  of  the  "hostile  man"  (Paul)  and  the  Magian 
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Simon  is  still  clearly  recognisable.  In  the  Epistle 
of  Peter  to  James,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
preface  to  the  Preachings  of  Peter,  the  source  of 
the  Homilies,  we  find  mention  only  of  the  "  lawless 
and  foolish  teaching  of  the  hostile  man  "  which  mis- 
interprets the  teaching  of  Peter  as  abolishing  the 
Law,  without  any  reference  to  the  Gnostic  system  of 
Simon  the  Magian.  Again,  Simon  first  appears  in 
the  story  at  the  disputation  at  Csesarea  (Rec.  i.  72, 
74)  without  any  connection  with  what  is  told 
immediately  before  (70  f.)  about  the  "hostile  man," 
who  in  Jerusalem  had  stirred  up  the  Jewish  people, 
when  they  were  even  disposed  to  be  converted, 
against  Christianity;  who  had  thrown  James,  the 
bishop,  down  from  the  steps  of  the  Temple,  and  who 
then  set  out  for  Damascus  with  a  commission  from 
the  high  priest  to  persecute  the  Christians  there,  and 
especially  Peter.  Here  the  account  of  the  "  hostile 
man"  breaks  off;  it  is  possible  that  in  the  source 
there  followed  here  a  parody  of  the  conversion  of 
Paul  by  the  vision  of  Christ  on  the  way  to  Damascus. 
To  this  event  refers  the  dispute  between  Simon 
and  Peter  regarding  the  possibility  of  a  revelation  by 
visions  (Horn.  xvii.  18-19).  Simon  maintains  that 
revelation  by  vision  is  not  merely  possible,  but 
carries  with  it  a  greater  certainty  than  that  by  human 
teaching  (cf.  Gal.  i.  1,  12,  16).  To  this  Peter 
answers  that  in  visions  there  is  no  guarantee  that  a 
man  is  not  being  made  the  victim  of  a  deceiving 
spirit.  He  knows,  too,  by  personal  experience  that 
the  true  revelation  of  God,  because  of  which  he  was 
declared  blessed  by  Jesus  (Matt.  xvi.  17),  was  given 
without  visions  and  dreams,  and  so,  too,  God  spoke 
with  Moses,  His  friend,  not  by  visions  and  dreams, 
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but  face  to  face.  If  Jesus  had  made  Himself  known 
to  Simon  in  a  vision  He  had  certainly  spoken  to  him 
in  wrath  as  to  an  adversary.  But  if  Simon  asserted 
that  a  man  could  be  instructed  in  doctrine  by  a 
vision,  why  had  the  Master  companied  with  the 
disciples  in  their  ordinary  waking  state  for  a  whole 
year?  "But  how  could  He  have  appeared  to  you, 
since  you  hold  the  exact  opposite  of  His  doctrine? 
If  you  have  in  a  single  hour  been  made  by  Him, 
through  a  vision,  into  a  disciple  and  apostle,  then 
proclaim  His  words,  expound  His  teachings,  love 
His  apostles,  contend  not  with  me,  who  have  lived 
with  Him !  For  you  have  fiercely  attacked  me,  the 
firm  rock  and  foundation  of  the  Church.  If  you 
were  not  an  adversary,  you  would  not  have  blas- 
phemed my  teaching,  and  represented  that  which  I 
have  heard  from  the  Lord  Himself  as  unworthy  of 
belief,  as  if  I  had  been  a  condemned  and  rejected 
person.  And  if  you  call  me  *  condemned'  (cf. 
Gal.  ii.  11)  you  are  accusing  God  who  revealed  Christ 
to  me,  and  the  Lord  who  blessed  me  for  this 
revelation.  But  if  you  really  desire  to  be  a  helper  of 
the  truth  (1  Cor.  iii.  9,  2  Cot.  xiii.  8),  first  learn  from 
us  what  we  have  learned  from  Him,  and  having  thus 
become  a  disciple  of  the  truth,  become  a  fellow- 
worker  with  us."  To  this  Simon  answers,  "  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  become  a  disciple  either  of  Him  or  of 
you.  Do  I  not  know  of  myself  all  that  it  is  needful 
to  know  ? "  (xvii.  20).  It  is  clear  that  Paul  is  here 
attacked  in  the  character  of  Simon  Magus,  and  the 
passage  also  shows  us  how  Jewish  Christians  arrived 
at  this  malicious  travesty  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  The  common  term  which  made  the 
comparison  possible  was  in  part  the  antinomianism 
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which  was  opposed  both  to  Judaism  and  Jewish 
Christianity,  partly  the  basing  of  this  upon  a  spiritual 
revelation  which  claimed  to  be  superior  to  historical 
tradition. 

In  these  two  closely  connected  points  there  is, 
in  fact,  an  inner  affinity  between  Paulinism  and  the 
Gnosticism  which  had  originated  earlier  and  inde- 
pendently of  Christianity  as  a  Jewish-heathen  form 
of  syncretism.  It  is  only  because  the  latter  fact 
has  generally  been  overlooked  that  it  was  possible  to 
arrive  at  the  false  opinion  that  the  Simon  who  is 
attacked  in  the  Clementines  is  nothing  more  than 
a  Jewish  fiction,  originally  standing  for  Paulinism 
and  nothing  else.  The  Simon  of  the  Clementine 
Homilies  is  rather,  in  the  first  place,  simply  the 
representative  of  the  Gnosticism  of  the  Simonians, 
whose  metaphysical  speculations  about  the  highest 
God  and  the  subordinate  gods  are  derived  from 
heathen  syncretism  and  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  Paulinism,  and  whose  libertine  antinomianism 
is  as  far  removed  from  Pauline  antinomianism  as  the 
liberty  of  the  flesh  is  from  the  liberty  of  the  Spirit 
(Gal.  v.  1  and  13).  That  the  Judaisers,  in  spite  of 
this  essential  distinction,  simply  lumped  together 
Paul  and  Simon,  only  shows  that  their  bitter  hatred 
against  the  apostate  from  legalistic  Judaism  had 
blinded  their  eyes  to  the  true  meaning  of  Paulinism 
and  the  spiritual  greatness  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  When,  further  on,  the  Simon  of  the 
Clementines  also  figures  as  a  representative  of  the 
Marcionite  Gnosticism  this  has  a  little  more  justifica- 
tion, inasmuch  as  Marcion's  dualistic  separation  of 
the  good  and  the  righteous  God  does  in  fact  betray 
the  influence  of  the  old  ethnic  syncretistic  Gnosticism. 
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In  other  respects,  however,  this  was  also  an  unfair 
travesty,  inasmuch  as  the  morally  earnest  ascetic 
antinomianism  of  Marcion  was  the  antithesis  of  the 
libertine  antinomianism  of  the  Simonians.  For  the 
implacable  opponents  of  Paul,  who  must  still  in  those 
days  have  formed  a  strong  section  among  the  Jewish 
Christians,  it  was  obviously  a  very  skilful  piece  of 
tactics  to  combat,  under  the  form  of  the  arch-heretic 
Simon,  at  one  and  the  same  time  Paul  and  Marcion. 
As  against  the  latter  they  could  offer  themselves  as 
allies  to  the  Catholic  Church,  which  at  that  time  was 
obliged  to  defend  itself  against  the  Marcionite 
heresy,  and  might  therefore  hope  to  stand  a  better 
chance  of  undermining  at  the  same  time  the  authority 
of  Paul  and  so  of  advancing  the  cause  of  their  anti- 
Pauline  legalistic  Christianity  within  the  Church. 
This  bold  attempt,  however,  only  half  succeeded  ;  the 
Church  did  not  allow  itself  to  be  deprived  of  its  great 
Apostle  Paul.  But  it  was  only  able  to  save  him  at 
the  cost  of  transforming  the  Paul  of  the  Epistles 
to  the  Romans  and  Galatians  into  the  Paul  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles ;  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  liberty  into  the  teacher  of  the  "  new 
law  "  of  the  Church. 

The  teaching  which  the  Homilies  contrast,  as 
the  true  teaching  of  Peter,  with  the  false  doctrine 
of  Simon,  i.e.  with  Paulinism  and  Gnosticism,  is  not 
the  simple  Jewish  Christianity  of  the  old  opponents 
of  Paul,  but  a  Jewish  Christianity  which  has  been 
strongly  influenced  by  Hellenistic  Gnosticism,  and 
while  it  forms  in  some  respects  the  antithesis  of  the 
Marcionite  doctrine,  in  others  forms  a  pendant  to  it. 
If  Marcion  had  made  a  dualistic  distinction  between 
the  good  God  and  the  just  God,  the  Homilies  insist 
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with  the  greatest  emphasis  upon  the  unity  of  God ; 
if  Marcion  had  placed  Christianity,  as  the  absolutely 
new  religion,  in  direct  opposition  to  Judaism,  the 
Homilies  assert  the  essential  unity  of  the  religion 
revealed  by  Jesus  with  the  genuine  teaching  of 
Moses,  and  of  both  with  the  primal  religion  revealed 
to  Adam.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
Homilies  are  able  to  carry  through  this  identifica- 
tion of  Christianity  with  the  Mosaic  religion  only 
by  applying  to  the  Old  Testament  a  criticism  as 
rigorous  as  that  of  Marcion  himself,  and  declaring  not 
only  the  ritual  portions  of  the  Law,  but  also  the 
writings  of  the  prophets,  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
true  teaching  of  Moses.  In  general  there  runs 
through  the  whole  of  the  Clementine  philosophy  of 
religion  the  contrast  between  true  and  false  prophecy. 
From  the  former  is  derived  the  unvarying  truth  of  the 
natural  ( Adamic),  the  Mosaic,  and  Christian  religions ; 
for  the  latter  the  errors  and  distortions  of  the  one 
pure  truth,  which  from  the  first  began  to  creep  in, 
and  at  each  successive  stage,  at  each  new  and 
more  complete  revelation  of  the  truth,  constantly 
reappeared.  This  historical  antithesis  of  true  and 
false  prophecy  has  its  ultimate  roots  for  the  Homilies, 
as  well  as  for  Marcion,  in  a  transcendental  duality  of 
principles,  which  extends  back  even  into  the  Divine 
nature ;  which  is  not  indeed  conceived  to  destroy  the 
unity  of  the  Divine  "  Monarchy,"  but  even  by  this 
is  rather  outwardly  held  together  and  concealed  than 
inwardly  overcome  or  resolved.  The  Gnostic  dualism 
therefore  still  underlies  the  anti-Gnostic  doctrine  of 
the  Homilies,  however  earnestly  the  attempt  may  be 
made  here  to  reconcile  it  with  the  Biblical  mono- 
theism of  the  Church.     The  Church  could  not  there- 
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fore  approve  this  compromise,  for  in  it  neither  was 
justice  done  to  the  newness  of  Christianity  and  its 
superiority  to  pre-Christian  religion,  nor  could  the 
indispensable  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
revelation  be  preserved  in  conjunction  with  this 
sharp  division  between  true  and  false  elements  in  it. 
In  this  the  Homilies  showed,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Church,  the  error  of  Marcion,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  let  slip  what  was  true  in  the 
absolute  value  which  he  attached  to  Christianity. 
For  this  reason  the  Catholic  redactor  of  the  Homilies, 
or  their  source,  has  so  softened  down  the  peculiarities 
of  this  Jewish-Christian  Gnosis  that  in  the  Recog- 
nitions it  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  what  remains 
is  merely  the  polemic  against  Gnosticism  and 
heathenism  in  a  form  edifying  for  Church  readers. 
In  giving  an  account  of  the  peculiar  Clementine 
doctrine  we  have  therefore  to  keep  exclusively  to  the 
Homilies.  I  will  now  deal  in  a  little  more  detail 
with  the  principal  points. 

The  first  commandment  which  the  apostle  is  com- 
missioned to  proclaim  is :  Fear  God  and  serve  Him 
only  (xvii.  7).  Monotheism  is  expressly  placed  in 
the  forefront,  and  defended  against  heathen  and 
Gnostic  polytheism.  In  the  description  of  the  Divine 
nature  there  appears  the  effort,  characteristic  of 
Hellenism,  to  reconcile,  so  far  as  possible,  the  popular 
Old-Testament,  anthropomorphic  conception  of  God 
with  the  philosophic  idea  of  the  Infinite.  God  must, 
indeed,  have  a  form  ;  nay,  a  body  and  limbs,  in  order 
that  the  pure  in  heart  may  be  able  to  see  Him,  and 
that  man  may  be  created  after  His  image.  But  He 
is  not  for  that  reason  bounded  by  space,  for  space  is 
not-being  or  nothing,  and  therefore  stands  to  Him 
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who  i*9  to  God,  in  no  assignable  relation.  As  the  sun 
has  indeed  a  circular  shape  and  is  wholly  surrounded 
by  the  air,  but  yet  penetrates  this  in  every  direction 
with  its  illuminating  and  warming  power,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  God,  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  all, 
from  existing  in  Himself  in  form  and  beauty,  while 
His  effectual  power  extends  to  infinity.  He  can  even 
be  called  "  the  AH,"  because  He  is  the  "  heart  of  the 
world,"  from  which,  as  from  a  centre,  all  life-giving 
power  extends  upwards,  downwards,  and  around. 
And  as  it  is  the  point  of  departure,  so  also  it  is  the 
goal  or  "  rest  of  the  All,"  to  the  bosom  of  which  all  souls 
return  (xvii.  7-10).  Among  the  attributes  of  God 
the  moral  attributes  stand  at  the  head.  God  is  Lord 
and  Father,  Law-giver  and  Judge  (ii.  45  f. ).  To  the 
assertion  of  Simon-Marcion  that  God  as  the  Law- 
giver is  just  and  not  good,  and  therefore  another 
than  the  Father,  whom  alone  Jesus  called  good 
(Mark  x.  18),  Peter  replies:  It  is  the  same  God  who 
shows  Himself  good  by  His  long-suffering  in  forgiving 
penitent  sinners  in  the  present,  and  who  will  show 
Himself  just  when  at  the  Judgment  He  shall  reward 
each  man  according  to  his  deserts  (xviii.  If.);  which 
indeed  is  no  very  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem, 
since  in  this  way,  instead  of  the  combination  of  good- 
ness and  justice,  there  appears  to  be  rather  a  juxta- 
position or  alternation. 

In  his  cosmology  the  author  seeks  to  reconcile  the 
doctrine  of  creation  with  the  philosophic  theories  of 
his  time.  To  the  question  of  Simon,  whether  it  is 
not  necessary  to  assume  alongside  of  God,  who  is 
only  the  author  of  good,  another  cause  for  the  evil  of 
the  world,  Peter  replies  that  God  is  the  "forth- 
bringer"  (irpofioXm)  of  the  four  elements,  heat  and 
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cold,  humidity  and  dryness  (xix.  12,  xx.  8),  and  from 
the  mixture  of  these  in  various  proportions  the  world 
has  arisen.  Other  passages  seem  to  imply  an  eternal 
simple  matter,  external  to  God,  or  co-ordinated  with 
the  Divine  spirit  as  the  body  of  God,  from  which 
God,  by  means  of  division,  caused  the  four  elements 
to  arise  (iii.  33,  xx.  8).  Out  of  these  elements  God 
then,  from  the  beginning,  formed  two  realms  or 
worlds — the  present,  which  is  poor  and  transient ;  the 
future,  which  is  great  and  abiding ;  the  former  destined 
to  be  the  dominion  of  the  wicked  ;  the  latter,  of  the 
good  (xx.  2).  The  good  Lord  of  the  future  world  is 
the  Son,  who  is  directly  begotten  "  from  the  best  side 
of  God  "  (His  Spirit) ;  the  wicked  ruler  of  this  world, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  not  originate  directly  from 
God,  but  from  a  mixture  of  the  world-elements  apart 
from  God,  as  the  World-Soul  (xx.  8).  Since,  there- 
fore, spirit  and  matter  are  the  two  equally  eternal,  if 
not  equally  excellent,  sides  of  the  Divine  nature,  there 
go  forth  from  it  with  equal  necessity  the  Son  who  is 
begotten  from  the  Spirit,  and  the  devil  who  is  born 
of  the  division  and  mixture  of  the  elements.  The 
Son  and  the  devil,  therefore,  form  the  first  syzygy,  in 
which  the  antithesis  of  spirit  and  matter,  which  is 
latent  in  the  Deity,  becomes  manifest.  The  former 
is  God's  right  hand,  the  latter  His  left  hand;  the 
former  is  His  instrument  in  vivifying  and  healing,  the 
latter  His  punitive  death-dealing  power  (vii.  3).  It 
can  therefore  actually  be  said  of  the  devil  (iii.  5)  that 
he  loves  God  no  less  than  the  good  Son  does ;  only 
that  forgiving  mercy  towards  those  who  sin  in 
ignorance  is  foreign  to  him,  i.e.  in  other  words,  to 
the  Divine  world-order,  considered  as  a  whole,  belongs 

retributive  justice,  just  as  much   as  saving  grace. 
vol.  iv.  85 
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The  devil,  therefore,  takes,  in  the  Homilies,  very  much 
the  same  place  as  the  just  God  of  the  Law  takes 
for  Marcion.  But  whereas  in  Marcion  the  just  and 
the  good  God  stand  side  by  side  unconnected  in  a 
duality  which  destroys  monotheism,  in  the  Homilies 
the  Divine  "  Monarchy "  is  preserved  by  connecting 
the  devil,  not  with  God  but  with  the  Son,  in  a  syzygy, 
and  thinking  of  both  as  organs  of  the  monarchic 
Divine  world -administration. 

After  the  highest  antithesis,  Son  and  devil,  there 
follows  a  twofold  series  of  antitheses  or  pairs.  First, 
a  cosmic  series,  in  which  the  superior  or  male 
principle  precedes  the  inferior  or  female:  heaven 
and  earth,  day  and  night,  light  and  fire,  sun  and 
moon,  life  and  death ;  then  a  historical  series  in  which, 
on  the  contrary,  the  inferior  precedes  the  superior: 
Cain  and  Abel,  Ishmael  and  Isaac,  Esau  and  Jacob, 
down  to  John  and  Jesus,  and  finally  Simon  and  Peter 
(ii.  15  ff.).  Between  these  two,  at  the  point  after 
which  the  order  changes,  stands  the  first  human  pair, 
Adam  and  Eve.  Adam  possessed  the  great  and  holy 
spirit  of  prophecy,  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  was 
therefore  the  one  true  prophet,  and  so  was  capable  of 
giving  to  each  animal  the  name  appropriate  to  it. 
The  woman  created  along  with  him  as  his  consort 
was  as  far  inferior  to  Adam  as  the  moon  to  the  sun, 
as  fire  to  light.  As  Adam  was  the  first  true  prophet, 
so  Eve  was  the  first  false  prophetess,  for  "  the  male 
principle  is  wholly  truth,  the  female  wholly  error" 
(iii.  20-27).  Men,  who  sprung  from  this  first  pair, 
are  so  far  different  from  their  parents  that  in  them 
both  elements  are  combined :  from  Adam  they  have 
the  spirit  of  truth,  from  Eve  that  of  lies ;  the  sensuous 
side  of  man,  his  animate  body,  is  derived  from  Eve 
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and  is  the  seat  of  the  passions ;  his  spirit  is  derived 
from  Adam  and  is  a  breath  of  God  (xx.  2).  At  the 
same  time  the  whole  man  is  the  image  of  God,  for 
his  body  is  a  copy  of  the  form  of  God,  while  his 
rational  soul  possesses  likeness  (6/uloi6tw)  with  God 
(x.  6,  xi.  4).  As,  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  God 
spirit  and  matter  are  originally  combined,  and  are 
then  separated  in  the  syzygies  of  the  first  series,  so  in 
man,  as  the  image  of  God,  both  are  again  combined, 
and  from  him  in  turn  there  goes  forth  a  series  of 
syzygies  in  which,  however,  the  inferior  precedes  the 
superior.  In  the  first  line  of  development  which 
proceeded  from  God  the  pneumatic  (spiritual)  always 
predominated ;  but  in  the  second,  which  begins  with 
human  history  and  returns  again  to  God,  it  is  at  first 
always  the  sensuous  that  predominates,  and  the 
spiritual  only  attains  to  the  mastery  by  a  struggle 
with  it.  Man  stands  between  the  two  realms  into 
which  the  world  is  divided  from  the  beginning,  in 
such  a  way  that  he  has  freedom  to  turn  either  to  one 
or  the  other.  By  the  Divine  ordinance  it  is  only  as 
the  result  of  his  own  free  decision  that  the  spirits 
of  the  good  or  evil  kingdom  acquire  power  over  him. 
The  origin  of  sin  is  not,  however,  traced  to  the  fall 
of  man's  first  parents,  but  partly  to  the  declension  of 
the  first  generation  of  men,  who,  because  they  had 
things  too  easy  at  first,  fell  into  wantonness  and 
ingratitude,  but  partly  also  to  the  fall  of  the  angels, 
who  practised  unchastity  with  the  daughters  of  men, 
and  begat  the  giants,  who  afterwards  led  men 
astray  into  idolatry  and  the  use  of  flesh  meats  and 
to  magical  arts.  The  spirits  of  these  giants,  who 
perished  in  the  Flood,  are  the  demons  who  take 
possession  of  men  who  devote  themselves  to  their 
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service,  cause  disease  and  sins  of  all  kinds  in  them, 
and  especially  lead  them  into  idolatry,  which  is 
nothing  else  than  the  perversion  of  the  original 
worship  of  God  into  the  worship  of  demons. 

In  order  to  check  this  process  of  degeneration  of 
the  true  religion,  God  caused  the  true  prophet  who 
had  been  present  in  Adam  to  reappear  in  Moses.  He 
again  proclaimed  true  religion,  the  primal  law  of  God, 
but  he  did  not  himself  write  this  down,  only  delivering 
it  orally  to  seventy  wise  men  who  inscribed  it  in  the 
Book  of  the  Law,  not  in  its  original  purity,  but 
with  an  admixture  of  false  doctrines  and  command- 
ments. The  same  thing  was  repeated  again  when  the 
Book  of  the  Law,  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the 
time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  restored.  The  prophets, 
too,  who  were  inspired  by  the  female,  i.e.  the  untrue, 
spirit  of  prophecy  (iii.  23,  53),  have  by  these  obscure 
utterances  increased  the  misunderstanding  of  the 
Mosaic  revelation.  The  Old  Testament  is  therefore  a 
very  turbid  source  of  Divine  revelation.  To  the  errors 
which  it  contains  belong  all  the  anthropopathic 
statements  which  are  unworthy  of  God,  such  as  those 
which  represent  Him  as  ignorant,  jealous,  repentant, 
unjust,  and,  in  particular,  the  whole  sacrificial  system, 
and  the  story  of  the  Fall  of  Adam,  who  was  really  the 
first  manifestation  of  the  true  and  perfect  prophet. 
These  falsifications  of  the  truth  were  introduced  by 
the  devil  into  the  Old  Testament,  and  were  per- 
mitted by  God  with  the  purpose  of  testing  men 
(ii.  88,  iii.  4) ;  for  those  who  approach  this  book  with 
a  pure  mind  and  love  to  God  are  able  to  extract  from 
it  the  truth  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  original 
revelation,  whereas  others  cleave  to  what  is  false  in  it 
(iii.   10,  42).     As  even  the  scribes  belonged  to  the 
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latter  class,  the  truth  remained  a  secret  of  the  few, 
for  the  many  it  was  lost  again  (ix.  7  £). 

Therefore  God  has  once  more  caused  the  true 
prophet  to  appear  in  Jesus.  In  Him  was  repeated 
the  incarnation,  which  first  took  place  in  Adam,  of 
the  true  prophet,  the  good  Spirit  or  the  Son,  who 
from  the  beginning  was  destined  to  be  the  ruler  of 
the  world  to  come.  He  therefore  taught  and 
prophesied  as  the  omniscient,  disclosed  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Old  Testament,  abolished  the  false 
commandments  about  sacrifice,  and  restored  the 
true  religion  of  Adam  and  Moses  for  all  men,  in- 
cluding the  heathen.  To  this  end  he  performed 
miracles,  sinlessly  endured  all  temptations,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  shed  His  blood  in  martyr-sufferings 
(iii.  19).  Christ  is,  it  is  expressly  asserted,  not 
Himself  God,  for  there  is  but  one  sole  God,  but 
He  is  nevertheless  "full  of  Deity"  (Oeionrm  ytiuav, 
i.  6),  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  who  was  from  the 
first  begotten  of  God.  To  the  question  of  Simon, 
whether  He  who  is  of  God  is  not  also  Himself  God, 
Peter  answers,  in  the  first  place,  We  cannot  say  that, 
for  we  have  not  heard  it  from  Christ,  who  never 
called  Himself  God,  but  only  the  Son  of  all-ruling 
God.  Then  he  goes  on  to  suggest  to  his  opponent 
that  the  Son,  as  begotten,  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  unbegotten  or  self-begotten  (avroyevvnros)  God. 
The  souls  of  other  men  also  have  come  forth  from 
God,  and  are  therefore  of  like  nature  with  Him, 
but  they  are  not  therefore  gods.  It  is  only  in  the 
same  sense  as  they  that  Christ  could  be  called  God, 
for  "  He  had  just  the  same  that  all  have  "  (xvi.  14-16). 
The  author's  meaning  is  therefore  obviously  this. 
The  Divine  Spirit  which  dwells  in  humanity,  as  a 
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whole,  has  revealed  itself  more  purely  in  some  men 
than  in  others.      Such   he  considers  to  have  been 
Adam,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses, 
and  Christ.     Among  these  eight  men,  specially  en- 
dowed with  the  Spirit,  there  stand  out  Adam,  Moses, 
and  Christ,  as  mediators  of  revelation  and  law-givers 
for  whole  epochs  of  history.      They  are  therefore 
held  to  be   manifestations   of   the   "true   prophet" 
sensu  eniinenti.     Christ  is  therefore  not  distinguished 
in  nature  from  these  predecessors ;  He  did  not  bring 
y  new  revelation,  but  only  brought  into  the 
ight  and  made  a  common  possession  of  mankind 
igion  which  had  already  been  given  in  Adam, 
d    constantly   been    obscured    and    falsified. 
Christ,  the  teaching  of  the  true  prophet  had 
sen  imparted  in   secret  to  those  who  were 
but  Christ,  out  of  compassion  for  the  souls 
men,   preached  it  openly  and   for  all,   even 
heathen    (i.    n,   iii.    19).      In   this   sense 
nity  is,  it  is  truey  identical  with  the  primal 
of  Adam  and  with    the    genuine    Mosaic 
,  but,  on  the  other  (hand,  it  stands  higher 
idaism  and  the  ethnic\  religions,  because  it 
;es  the  errors  which  hawe  crept  into  these 
i,   restores   the    pure    trufth    of   the    primal 
and   abolishes  the   national   limitations  of 
gions  of  the  past,  elevating  >±ruth  into  the 
of  a  world-religion.     It  therefore  makes  no 
I  difference  in  what  form  of  the  Mue  prophet 
believes,  if  only  he  proves  his  faiiih  by  his 
ind  recognises  the  other  forms   ofyaith  as 
a    right    to   subsist  alongside   of  his   own. 
is  one  teaching  which   was  made  lknowo 
both   Moses  and  Jesus,   God  accepfts  any 
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man  who  believes  in  either  of  these.  But  the 
purpose  of  belief  in  a  teacher  is  the  doing  of  that 
which  is  commanded  by  God.  Therefore  neither 
will  the  Hebrews  be  condemned  for  not  recognising 
Jesus,  so  long  as  they  do  what  was  revealed  by 
Moses  and  do  not  hate  the  Jesus  who  is  unknown 
to  them,  nor  will  those  of  the  Gentiles  be  condemned 
who  know  nothing  about  Moses,  so  long  as  they  do 
what  they  were  told  to  do  by  Jesus  and  do  not  hate 
the  Moses  whom  they  do  not  know.  It  is  no  use 
whatever  to  call  the  teachers  "  Lord,"  unless  a  man 
shows  himself  by  his  deeds  to  be  their  servant 
(Matt.  vii.  21),  for  it  is  not  saying  that  counts,  but 
doing.  In  any  case,  therefore,  good  works  are 
necessary ;  if,  in  addition,  it  is  vouchsafed  to  a  man 
to  recognise  both  teachers  as  preaching  one  doctrine, 
that  man  may  be  called  rich  in  God,  for  he  has 
grasped  the  old  as  at  the  same  time  new,  and  the 
new  as  old  ( viii.  6  f. ).  Here  we  may  see  the  author 
of  the  Homilies9  own  confession  of  faith,  that  of  a 
high-minded  rationalist  of  the  second  century,  whom 
we  must  not  blame  for  identifying  the  Christian 
religion  with  the  religion  of  humanity  as  understood 
by  Hellenism. 

Only  in  one  respect  is  a  positive  limitation  given 
to  this  "  religion  within  the  confines  of  pure  reason  " : 
baptism  is  declared  to  be  necessary  to  salvation. 
How  that  is  to  be  united  with  the  theory  described 
above,  it  is  difficult  to  see.  How  can  the  author 
simply  describe  it  as  an  ordinance  (Soyjia)  of  God 
that  no  unbaptized  person  can  enter  His  kingdom 
(xiii.  21  et  a/.),  when  the  "true  prophet"  in  Adam 
and  Moses  certainly  did  not  teach  this,  and  when 
he  himself  says  elsewhere,  "  sufficient  unto  salvation 
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is  the  love  of  man  to  God"  (iii.  8)?  He  may,  no 
doubt,  have  felt  the  necessity  of  accommodating  his 
ethical  religion  in  this  point  to  Church  teaching, 
and  of  preserving  at  the  same  time  a  piece  of  ancient 
Gnostic  cultus-mysticism.  At  any  rate,  whenever 
he  comes  to  speak  of  the  saving  value  of  baptism, 
his  language  always  takes  a  half  orthodox,  half 
Gnostic  and  mystic  character.  Baptism,  he  says 
with  the  Church,  is  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  for 
re-birth  or  birth  unto  God,  for  holiness  and  blessed- 
ness (xi.  26  f.,  vii.  8).  But  he  conceives  of  this 
effect  of  baptism  in  a  thoroughly  Gnostic  fashion  as 
operated  by  a  magic  power,  resident  in  the  water, 
of  quenching  the  fire  of  the  demons.  Water  has 
from  the  first  (from  the  creation)  a  power  of  com- 
passion which  frees  men  from  future  punishment: 
"Therefore  flee  to  the  water,  for  this  alone  can 
quench  the  heat  of  fire!"  (xi.  26).  There  is  a 
peculiar  doctrine  in  the  Recognitions  that  baptism 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices, 
which  have  been  done  away  with,  as  the  guarantee 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  for  those  who  repent  of 
their  former  sins  and  testify  to  their  purpose  of 
living  according  to  God's  will  by  receiving  baptism, 
which  was  established  by  God  for  this  end  (Rec.  i.  89). 
There  can  be  no  question  here  of  a  "  symbol  of  the 
death  of  Christ " ;  baptism  is  conceived,  after  the 
analogy  of  sacrifice,  as  a  sign  of  human  subjection 
to  the  will  of  God  and  Divine  acceptance  of  this 
submission. 

But  with  baptism  must  be  associated  the  ethical 
service  of  a  holy  life.  As  the  motives  for  this,  the 
fear  and  the  love  of  God  are  combined,  quite  on  the 
lines  of  Biblical  and  ecclesiastical  ethics,  as  the  two 
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equally  prescribed  remedies  for  sin,  which  everyone 
must  use  according  to  his  special  temperament 
(xvii.  12).  The  chief  requirements  of  morality  are, 
according  to  the  Homilies,  universal  love  to  men,  in 
which  we  are  to  be  imitators  of  God,  who  is  good 
to  all  (xii.  26),  and  ascetic  abstinence  and  purity. 
Since  this  sensuous  world  is  the  domain  of  the  devil, 
the  citizens  of  the  future  Kingdom  of  Christ  ought 
not  to  call  any  of  the  things  of  this  world  their  own : 
all  property  is  sin  for  them  (xv.  7).  Their  food  is  to 
be  vegetable,  for  through  flesh  food  the  demons 
exercise  their  influence,  and  it  was  they  who  first 
tempted  men  to  eat  flesh.  The  Homilies  also  seem 
to  reject  the  use  of  wine,  since  they  represent  Peter 
as  celebrating  the  Eucharist  only  with  bread  and 
salt  (xiv.  1).  The  rejection  of  marriage,  which  is 
elsewhere  usually  the  consequence  of  the  Gnostic 
dualism,  and  which  might  be  expected  in  view  of  the 
low  estimate  of  woman  {sup.,  p.  386),  is  not  taught 
in  the  Homilies ;  on  the  contrary,  early  marriage  is 
recommended  to  the  young,  and  faithfulness  in 
marriage  is  highly  praised,  Matthidia,  the  mother  of 
Clement,  being  held  up  as  an  example.  To  this 
result  both  Jewish  morality  and  opposition  to  Mar- 
cionism  contribute. 

The  same  two  tendencies  underlie  also  the  Clemen- 
tine ideal  of  the  Church.  The  Church  is  the  earthly 
representation  of  the  future  kingdom,  the  ruler  of 
which  is  the  Son  of  God,  Christ.  The  representatives 
of  its  invisible  Head  are  the  bishops,  who  sit  in  the 
seat  of  Christ.  The  bishops  (Clement,  Zacchaeus) 
are  appointed  by  Peter  with  prayer  and  laying  on  of 
I  hands,  that  the  multitude  of  believers  may  be  obedient 

|  to  one,  and  so  may  do  all  things  in  harmony,  just  as 
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in  civil  life  the  rule  of  one  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
peace  of  the  citizens.  But  the  bishop  is  not  to 
exercise  his  power  like  an  earthly  ruler,  but  like  a 
servant,  like  a  father,  like  a  physician,  like  a  shepherd, 
watching  with  all  solicitude  over  the  well-being  of 
his  flock.  Everyone  is  bound  in  conscience  to  obey 
him,  for  he  stands  in  the  place  of  Christ ;  dis- 
obedience to  him  is  therefore  disobedience  to  Christ 
and  God.  In  order  to  give  him  adequate  leisure 
to  fulfil  his  spiritual  obligations,  the  Church  must 
provide  for  his  support  The  presbyters  must 
zealously  carry  out  his  directions ;  they  are  to  exer- 
cise oversight  over  the  moral  conduct  of  the  members 
of  the  Church  and  to  compose  differences  among 
them,  but  they  are  to  submit  their  decisions  to  the 
bishop  for  his  sanction.  The  deacons  are  to  aid 
the  bishop  in  looking  after  the  poor.  But  all  are 
to  honour  the  "  throne  of  Christ "  just  as  they  have 
been  commanded  to  honour  the  "seat  of  Moses" 
(the  Jewish  scribes),  even  in  a  case  where  its  occupant 
should  be  regarded  as  a  sinner  (iii.  60-72,  and  the 
Epistle  of  Clement  to  James).  So  far  these  direc- 
tions do  not  go  beyond  the  ideal  of  the  Church  which 
is  found  in  the  lgnatian  letters,  but  whereas  there 
the  episcopate  was  still  merely  a  congregational 
office  within  the  individual  church,  in  the  Homilies 
the  further  step  is  made  to  a  Church  office,  for  James 
is  represented  as  the  bishop  of  bishops  and  bishop 
of  the  whole  Church  (in  the  letters  of  Peter  and 
Clement).  The  position  which  James,  the  brother 
of  the  Lord,  had  formerly  occupied,  and  his  successors 
had  claimed,  in  relation  to  the  Palestinian  churches, 
is  made  by  Clement  the  prototype  of  an  episcopate 
of  the  universal  Church  such  as  the  Roman  Church 
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had  contended  for  in  its  struggles  with  numerous 
heretics  and  schismatics  from  the  end  of  the  second 
century  onwards.1 

The  affinity  of  these  writings  with  the  teaching  of 
the  Elkesaites  (vol.  iii.  p.  138)  and  Ebionites  is  so 
obvious  that  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Homilies  is  a  development  of  the 
Elkesaite  doctrine  in  the  direction  of  orthodox 
Church  teaching.2  Circumcision,  which  was  retained 
by  the  Elkesaites,  is  abandoned  in  the  Homilies,  and 
its  place  is  taken  by  baptism,  which,  as  performed  once 
for  all,  no  longer  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
repeated  ceremonial  lustrations  and  is  also  no  longer 
connected  with  the  invocation  of  the  seven  witnesses 
or  spirits  of  the  elements  (an  echo  of  this  is  found 
only  in  the  Contestatio  which  is  attached  to  the  letter 
of  Peter  to  James).  There  is  a  close  resemblance 
between  the  teaching  of  the  two  systems  regarding 
the  higher  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  and  great  King  of 
the  future  world,  who  had  appeared  in  human  form 
first  in  Adam,  then  in  the  patriarchs,  and  finally  in 
Jesus,  in  order,  as  the  true  prophet,  to  reveal  the 
right  religion.  But  of  a  repeated  reincarnation  of 
the  Christ-Spirit  in  the  future,  such  as  the  Elkesaites 
appear,  from  Philosophumena  x.  29,  to  have  taught, 
there  is  no  longer  any  mention  in  the  Homilies.  Here 
the  appearances  of  the  true  prophet  are  restricted  in 
Adam,  Moses,  and  Jesus.  Jesus  is  the  highest 
teacher,  who  partly  confirms  the  revelation  given  in 
Adam  and  Moses,  partly  purifies  it  from  false 
accretions  and  corruptions,  and  He  is  the  great  King 

1  Tertullian,  de  Pudic.  i.,  is  the  first  to  call  the  Roman  bishop — 
though  of  course  ironically— "Pontifex  maximus,  bishop  of  bishops." 

2  Uhlhorn,  Homilien  und  Rekognitionen  des  Klemens,  p.  399. 
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of  the  future  world,  to  whom  the  devil  as  the  ruler 
of  the  present,  passing  world  is  subordinated.1 
Further,  while  the  polemic  against  Paul  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  Ebionites  and  Elkesaites  is  kept 
up  in  the  Homilies,  it  is  veiled  by  attacking  him  in 
the  character  of  Simon  and  extended  into  a  polemic 
against  Marcionism  and  heathenism.  And  in  order 
to  maintain  against  M arcion  the  essential  identity  of 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  the  Homilies  have  not 
merely,  like  these  predecessors,  confined  themselves 
to  the  rejection  of  the  sacrificial  system,  but  applied 
so  radical  a  criticism  to  the  Old  Testament  as  a  whole 
that  the  place  of  the  Jewish  legal  religion  is  taken  by 
a  rationalistic,  Hellenistic  moralism.  A  factor  which 
contributed  to  this  development  of  the  earlier  Gnostic 
Jewish  Christianity  was  the  influence  of  the  Stoic 
philosophy,  which  unmistakably  betrays  itself  in  the 
pantheistic  features  of  the  doctrine  of  God,  in  the 
cosmology  (formation  of  the  world  out  of  four 
elements),  in  the  rationalistic  theory  of  knowledge  (in- 
ward revelation  by  the  implanted  ttvcv/jlcl,  not  outward 
by  visions),  and  finally  in  the  ethics  (freedom  from 
the  world  of  sense,  and  general  (piXapOpwirla).  In  this 
aspect  the  Clementines  belong  to  the  apologetic 
literature  in  which  Christianity  took  Greek  philo- 
sophy as  an  ally  in  the  struggle  against  pagan  religion. 

1  The  syzygy  of  Christ  and  the  devil,  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
Homilies,  reminds  us  of  the  doctrine  which  Epiphanius  (Hcer.,  xxx. 
16)  ascribes  to  the  Ebionites :  that  God  had  appointed  both  Christ 
and  the  devil  to  be  rulers,  the  former  of  the  future  world,  the 
latter  of  the  present. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

The  Preaching  of  Peter.    The  Apology 

of  Aristides 

The  distinction  of  being  the  earliest  apologetic 
writing  may  be  claimed  for  the  canonical  Book  of 
the  Acts,  which,  as  we  said  above  (ii.  191  f.,  218  f„ 
250,  268  ff.),  is  mainly  guided  by  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  Christianity  to  the  Roman  authorities  and 
the  culture  of  the  heathen  world  as  the  true  religion, 
in  harmony  both  with  the  Jewish  revelation  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  heathen  poets,  which  puts  in  the  place 
of  the  outward  Temple  service  and  sacrificial  system 
of  both  Jews  and  heathen  the  ethical  and  spiritual 
worship  of  the  one  God,  Creator,  and  .Judge  of  the 
world,  who  was  revealed  by  Christ  to  all  men ; 
further,  as  a  religion  which,  from  the  blameless  life 
of  its  confessors,  should  appear  worthy  of  toleration 
and  approval  on  the  part  of  the  State.  These 
thoughts,  which  the  Hellenistic  author  of  Acts  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Paul  in  his  missionary  and  apolo- 
getic discourses  to  the  heathen,1  form  the  standing 

1  Cf.  Acts  xiv.  15  ff.,  xvii.  22-31,  xxiv.  14  ff.     On  the  discourse 
at  the   Areopagus   in   Acts   xvii.,  P.  Wendland   (Christentum   und 
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theme  which  in  the  apologists  of  the  second  century 
is  variously  worked  out  according  to  the  occasion 
and  the  culture  of  the  author.  The  differences  of 
doctrine  between  Christians  are  here  of  course  little 
in  evidence  as  compared  with  the  principles  of  faith 
and  morals  common  to  all  Christians,  in  which 
Christianity  shows  itself  to  be  the  higher  and  alone 
true  religion,  in  contrast  with  the  earlier  religions, 
these  being  sometimes  simply  judged  erroneous, 
sometimes  as  relatively,  but  only  relatively,  true  pre- 
paratory stages.  I  shall  give  first  a  description  of 
the  apologetic  writings  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  early  Christianity  and  afterwards  a  summary 
account  of  the  theology  of  the  apologists  of  the 
second  century. 

Among  the  four  apocryphal  works  bearing  the 
name  of  Peter  mentioned  by  Eusebius  (H.JE.,  III. 
iii.  2)  as  writings  which  are  not  to  be  counted  among 
the  Church  Scriptures^  and  of  which  no  Church 
author  has  made  use,  there  figures,  along  with  the 
Acts,  the  Gospel,  and  the  Apocalypse,  which  have 
been  discussed  earlier  (vol.  iii.  pp.  207,  214,  iv.  p.  260), 
the  Preaching  {Ktipvytia)  of  Peter.  That  it  must 
have  been  held  in  esteem  in  the  second  century  may 
be  concluded  from  the  fact  that — contrary  to  the 
assertion  of  Eusebius — it  is  quoted  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  no  less  than  eight  times,1  six  of  these  with 
the  full  formula  of  citation :   "  Peter  says  in  the 

Hellenismus,  p.  7)  remarks  :  "  As  perhaps  the  earliest  documentary 
evidence  of  a  conscious  attempt  to  conciliate  Hellenism  this  dis- 
course is  of  the  greatest  importance." 

1  Strom,,  I.  xxix.   182,  II.  xv.  68,  VI.  v.  39  ff.,  43 ;  vi.  48,  vii.  58, 
xv.  128 ;  Eel  Proph.  lviii. 
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Preaching"  (Ilerpoy  iv  t$  Ktipvynan),  and  that,  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  of  Origen,1  it  was  also  used  by 
the  Valentinian  Heracleon.  This  implies  that  the 
Preaching  of  Peter  was  in  existence  about  160  a.d., 
and  was  then  held  to  be  a  genuine  work  of  Peter,  for 
it  is  used  as  such  by  Heracleon  and  Clement. 
Origen,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  it  is  difficult  to 
discover  whether  the  book  is  genuine,  spurious,  or  of 
a  mixed  character.  Why  it  later  disappeared  from 
tradition  we  do  not  know.  Zahn  conjectures  that  it 
had  either  from  the  first  been  also  circulated  under 
another  title,  or  that,  in  consequence  of  its  main 
content  having  been  worked  up  in  a  later  writing,  it 
had  come  to  be  forgotten,  and  that  in  this  writing 
with  the  different  title  it  practically  disappeared.8 
Another  problematical  point  is  the  relation  of  this 
quite  orthodox  Preaching  of  Peter  with  the 
Ebionite  "  Preachings "  of  Peter  which  are  several 
times  mentioned  in  the  Clementine  Homilies.  Is 
there  any  historical  connection  between  them  ?  And 
if  so,  which  of  the  two,  the  orthodox  or  the  Ebionite, 
was  the  earlier?  Zahn  conjectures  that  in  the 
Epistle  of  Peter  to  James,  which  precedes  the 
Clementine  Homilies  by  way  of  introduction,  the 
complaint  about  the  perversion  of  the  true  teaching 
of  Peter  contains  an  allusion  to  the  strongly  anti- 
Jewish  Preaching  of  Peter,1  but  the  perversion 
alluded  to  is  much  more  likely  to  be  the  Pauline 
teaching.  So  long  as  we  know  nothing  more  of  the 
orthodox  apologetic  Preaching  of  Peter  than  the  few 

1  In  Ev.  J  oh.,  torn.  XIII.  xvii     The  passage  there  quoted  from 
Heracleon  agrees  with  that  in  Clement,  Strom.,  VI.  v.  40, 
8  Zahn,  Oesch.  des  N.TUchen  Kanon,  ii.  825, 
8  Ibid.,  p.  822. 
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fragments  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  *  it  will  scarcely 
be  possible  to  answer  the  question  regarding  their 
relation  to  the  Ebionite  Preachings  of  Peter  in 
the  Clementines. 

The  content  of  the  missionary  preaching  which  the 
twelve  disciples  and  apostles  were  commissioned  by 
the  Lord,  after  His  resurection,  to  make  known  to 
all  men  is  summed  up  in  two  main  points:  know- 
ledge of  the  One  God  and  revelation  of  that  which  is 
to  come  (viz.  the  Judgment)  by  means  of  the  faith  in 
Christ,  to  the  end  that  those  who  believe  thereon 
may  be  saved  and  that  others  may  not  be  able  to 
excuse  themselves  by  saying  that  they  have  heard 
nothing  about  it.2  These  were  precisely  the  main 
points  of  Paul's  preaching  at  Athens  according  to 
Acts  xvii.  The  monotheistic  doctrine  of  God  is  more 
fiilly  expounded  as  follows :  "  It  is  one  God  who  has 
made  the  origin  of  all  things  and  also  possesses  the 
power  of  bringing  them  to  an  end,  the  Invisible 
who  sees  all  things,  the  Incomprehensible,  who 
comprehends  all  things,  He  who  has  need  of 
nothing,  but  whom  all  need,  and  through  whom 
all  things  are,  the  Inconceivable,  the  Eternal,  the 
Uncreated  who  has  created  the  universe  by  His 
omnipotent  word."  The  last  statement  is  to  be 
understood  in  the  sense  of  Heb.  i.  3,  not  of  John  i. 
1  f. ;  the  description  of  Christ,  which  occurs  in  three 
quotations,3  as  Law  "  and  Logos "  might  rather  be 
thought  of  as  referring  to  the  world-ruling  Logos  of 

1  Collected  and  furnished  with  a  commentary  by  £.  von  Dobschtitz, 
Dot  Kerygma  Petri,  Leipzig,  1893. 

2  Clem.,  Strom.,  VI.  vi.  48,  v.  39  ff. 

8  Clem.,  Strom.,  I.  xxix.  182,  II.  xv.  68 :  6  Ilerpos  h  r$  Krjpvyfian 
vofAov  koI  Xoyov  rbv  icvpiov  irpoo'ciirw ;  Eel.  Proph.  lviii. 
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Stoie-Philonian  speculation,  which  is  also  spoken  of  as 
Law  ( =  order  of  the  world ,.  The  iact  tnat  ••  Law  " 
precedes  **  Logo^ %*  makes  it  more  probable,  however, 
that  we  are  to  think  of  tne  new  law  whicL  He  gives 
as  the  content  of  the  revelation  of  Cnxisi.*  the  word 
of  revelation  being:  possibly  pownrihed.  but  not 
certainly  so.  To  the  statement  o:  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  unity  of  God  is  attached  in  the 
Preaching  of  Peter  the  commandment  not  to  worship 
Him  after  the  manner  of  either  tne  Jews  or  the 
Greeks.  For  the  Greeks  have  hi  tneir  ignorance 
shaped  dead  matter  into  images  of  the  pods  and 
worshipped  them,  and  have  offered  animal,  which 
were  intended  for  human  food,  as  aead  sacrifices  to 
dead  gods,  and  hi  doin*;  so  ungratefully  contemned 
the  true  God.  But  *4  the  Jews  aiso.  who  think  thev 
know  God,  do  not  understand  Him.  but  serve  angels 
and  archangels,  the  month  and  the  moon,  tor  when 
the  moon  does  not  shine  the}*  do  not  keep  the  -so- 
called  first  Sabbath,  nor  Kew-moon.  nor  Passover, 
nor  [any  other]  Feast,  nor  the  great  day  [of  Atone- 
ment]/' Here,  therefore,  in  the  same  wav  as  in  Gal. 
iv.  8  ff,  the  Jewish  keeping  of  feasts  feted  by  the 
moon  is  treated  as  on  the  same  level  with  the 
heathen  service  of  the  weak  and  miserable  powers  of 
the  elements.  In  like  manner  the  Gnostics  referred 
the  giving  of  the  Jewish  law  to  the  archons,  who  in 
the  last  resort  are  nothing  eke  than  star-spirits.  Tt 
seems  therefore  that  this  widely  current  view  of  the 
Jewish  eultus  was  also  shared  by  Church  teachers, 
The  apologist  preacher  then  proceeds  to  emphasise 

1  Cf.  Hennas,  Ssmd.  viiL  S,  2 :  o  Sc  voptos  of-m  vcos  flcm-  $<m 
kihwxP&s  c*  r*  viper* <np  77c  ("This  Uw  is  tiie  Son  of  Ood,  who  is 
preached  to  the  ends  of  the  earth"). 

vol.  iv.  W 
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what  is  new  in  Christianity:  "Conscientiously  and 
uprightly  learn  and  preserve  that  which  has  been 
delivered  to  you,  worshipping  God  in  a  new  fashion, 
through  Christ,  as  we  find  in  the  Scriptures  that  the 
Lord  said,  *  I  give  unto  you  a  new  covenant,  not  as  I 
gave  unto  your  fathers  at  the  Mount  of  Horeb.'  And 
a  new  covenant  He  has  given  unto  you,  for  the 
religion  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Jews  is  obsolete,  but 
ye  are  those  who  after  a  new  fashion  worship  God, 
a  third  race  of  men,  that  of  the  Christians."  But 
however  much  the  preacher  may  hold  Judaism,  as  a 
religion  of  Law  and  ritual  cultus,  to  be  obsolete,  and  to 
have  been  superseded  by  the  new  covenant,  he  is  never- 
theless far  from  despising  the  Old  Testament  revela- 
tion in  Gnostic  fashion.  On  the  contrary,  he  makes 
Peter  say :  *  "  We  have  opened  the  Scriptures  which 
we  have  received  from  the  prophets,  which,  partly  in 
parables,  partly  in  dark  sayings,  partly  directly  and 
literally,  speak  of  Christ  Jesus.  And  there  we  found 
set  down  both  His  coming  [to  earth],  His  death,  His 
cross,  and  all  the  other  tortures  inflicted  on  Him  by 
the  Jews,  and  also  His  resurrection  and  exaltation  to 
heaven  before  the  judgment  upon  Jerusalem,  as  well 
as  all  that  He  was  to  suffer  and  what  should  come  to 
pass  after  Him.  When  we  recognised  this  we 
believed  in  God,  because  of  what  was  written  about 
Him  [Christ].  For  we  recognised  that  God  had  really 
ordained  this,  and  so  we  say  nothing  without  the 
testimony  of  Scriptur^."  We  see  from  this  how  the 
Church,  for  all  its  rejection  of  the  Jewish  Law,  never- 
theless clung  to  the  pld  Testament  as  a  Divine 
revelation,  because  it  foi^nd  the  story  of  Christ  and  the 
judgment  upon  Jerusalem  predicted,  partly  directly, 

1  Clem.,  Str&m.y  VI.  xv.  128. 
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partly  indirectly  (by  means  of  images  and  allegories), 
and  used  this  argument  from  prediction  as  the  chief 
support  of  its  apologetics. 

Finally,  we  have  to  mention  the  curious  statement 
of  the  Preaching  of  Peter,1  that  Jesus  commanded 
His  disciples  to  go  out  into  the  world  as  missionaries 
after  twelve  years  (from  His  resurrection).  This 
seems  to  rest  on  a  secret  Gnostic  tradition  which  is 
found  also  in  the  Acts  of  Peter  and  John,  and  in  the 
Gnostic  book  Pistis  Sophia ;  in  the  Clementine 
Homilies  and  Recognitions,  too,  a  seven  years'  period 
of  waiting  is  presupposed,  before  the  beginning  of  the 
apostolic  missionary  journeys.  The  motive  of  this 
legend  is  perhaps  to  be  seen  in  the  desire  of  the 
Gnostics  to  find  support  for  their  esoteric  doctrinal 
tradition  in  posthumous  instructions  given  to  the 
disciples  by  Jesus.2 

Eusebius  tells  us  {H.E.,  IV.  iii.  8)  that  the 
Athenian  philosopher  Aristides  wrote  an  Apology 
for  the  Christian  Faith  dedicated  to  the  Emperor 
Hadrian.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  seen  it  himself, 
and  until  recent  times  it  was  supposed  to  be  lost. 
Now  a  fortunate  series  of  finds  has  enabled  us  to 
reconstruct  it  First,  there  was  discovered  an 
Armenian  translation  of  the  first  two  chapters ; 
secondly,  a  complete  Syrian  translation;  third,  a 
Greek  recension  interpolated  with  the  legend  of 
Barlaam  and  Joasaph.  From  these  three  versions 
R.  Seeberg  has  restored  the  original  text  so  far  as 
possible  (in  Zahn's  Forschungen  zur  Gescftichte  des 
Kanon,  v.  159-414),  and  published  a  German  transla- 

1  Clem.,  Strom.,  VI.  v.  43  :  /tera  ScoScica  1ti\  efeWcrc  cfe  tov  koct/aov. 
*  Cf.  Von  Dobschutz,  ut  sup.,  p.  53. 
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tion  with  introduction  and  critical  notes.     From  this 
I  give  the  following  abstract. 

In  the  first  place  it  appears  from  the  superscription, 
which  is  given  in  the  Syrian  text,  that  the  Apology 
was  dedicated  not  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  but  to 
his  successor  Antoninus  Pius,  and  was  therefore 
written  in  his  reign  (188-161) — whether  towards  the 
beginning  or  the  end  of  this  period  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty,  not  even  from  its  relation  to 
Justin,  for  his  Apology  and  that  of  Aristides  seem  to 
be  independent  of  each  other.  The  arrangement  is 
simple.  At  the  beginning,  in  chapter  i.,  is  placed  the 
statement  of  the  true  conception  of  God.  Then,  on 
the  basis  of  this,  the  truth  or  error  of  the  various 
religions  is  judged,  the  religions  being  divided  into 
those  of  the  barbarians,  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Christians, 
each  of  which  is  traced  back  to  a  historical  beginning 
(chapter  ii.).  In  iii.-vii.  the  errors  of  the  barbarians, 
in  viii.-xi.  those  of  the  Greeks,  in  xii.  those  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  in  xiii.  those  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers, are  described ;  in  xiv.  the  truth  and  error  of 
the  Jewish  religion  is  estimated,  and  in  xv.-xvii.  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion  is  proved  from  its  fruits 
in  the  morally  pure  and  noble  life  of  Christians. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  popular  philosopher 
Aristides  that  the  conception  of  God  which  forms 
his  starting-point  has  a  philosophical,  not  a  religious 
basis.  A  consideration  of  the  wonderful  structure  of 
the  world  leads  to  the  recognition  that  there  must  be 
a  mover  and  orderer  of  all  things  who  is  stronger  than 
that  which  is  moved,  and  is  therefore  God.  To  know 
His  nature  in  a  positive  fashion  transcends  our 
understanding;  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  He  is 
the  mover  of  the  world,  the   God  of  all,  who  has 
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made  all  things  for  the  sake  of  man,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  right  to  fear  Him  and  not  to  oppress  men 
(or  to  serve  Him  alone  and  to  love  others  as  one's 
self).  Next,  to  guard  against  making  God  finite  and 
anthropomorphic,  a  series  of  negative  statements 
regarding  His  being  are  set  forth,  in  which  the  onto- 
logical  conception  of  "  the  absolute  "  is  paraphrased. 
He  is  unbegotten,  uncreated,  an  eternal  nature, 
without  beginning  or  end,  immortal,  perfect,  and 
inconceivable ;  perfect  because  without  wants,  having 
need  of  nothing,  while  everything  has  need  of  Him  ; 
without  beginning  or  end,  because  indissoluble  ;  with- 
out name  and  without  form,  because  otherwise  He 
would  be  on  the  same  footing  as  created  things ;  He 
is  neither  male  nor  female,  for  otherwise  he  would 
be  subject  to  passion;  He  is  not  contained  by  the 
heavens,  but  contains  all  things  visible  and  invisible 
within  Himself;  He  is  without  adversaries,  without 
wrath  and  anger,  since  nothing  is  able  to  resist  Him ; 
He  is  without  error  and  forgetfulness,  for  He  is 
wholly  wisdom  and  knowledge.  Since  everything 
exists  by  Him,  He  needs  no  offering,  but  all  beings 
have  need  of  Him. 

The  criticism  of  heathen  religions  is  first  directed 
against  the  worship  of  idols,  and  then  goes  on  to 
show  that  the  elements  earth,  fire,  water,  and  wind, 
and  the  sun,  are  not  gods  but  creatures  of  God  and 
intended  for  the  service  of  men ;  and  the  deification 
of  mortal  men  of  ancient  times  (heroes)  is  equally  an 
error.  In  the  Greek  mythology,  the  moral  weak- 
nesses and  crimes  of  the  gods  receive  special  censure 
as  unworthy  of  the  pure  nature  of  the  Deity  and 
corrupting  to  the  morals  of  men.  Still  more  foolish 
is  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians,  who  deify  irrational 
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animals.  And  if  the  Greek  poets  and  philosophers 
say  that  the  nature  of  all  their  gods  is  one,  that  is 
contradicted  by  the  stories  of  contentions  and  mutual 
persecutions  among  the  gods.  In  short,  all  these 
hymns  and  legends  of  the  heathen  religions  are  empty 
words,  mere  sound  in  which  there  is  no  power 
whatever. 

The  Jews,  indeed,  have  come  nearer  to  the  truth, 
inasmuch  as  they  worship  only  the  one  God  and 
Creator,  not  His  works,  and  are  imitators  of  God  in 
love  to  man  and  in  showing  compassion  to  the  poor 
and  prisoners,  and  other  excellent  customs.  Never- 
theless they  also  have  gone  astray  from  the  truth. 
They  think  that  they  are  serving  God,  but  owing 
to  the  character  of  their  ceremonial  worship  their 
service  is  appropriated  by  the  angels  and  not  by  God, 
because  they  observe  Sabbaths  and  New  Moons  and 
the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  and  the  Great  Day  (of 
Atonement),  and  fasting  and  circumcision  and  dietary 
laws.  This  condemnation  of  the  Jewish  ritual  law  is, 
not  only  as  regards  the  thought,  but  even  to  the 
words,  so  closely  allied  with  that  in  the  Preaching  of 
Peter  {sup.  p.  401)  that  it  is  probable  that  Aristides 
used  this  work. 

Christians  take  their  origin  and  their  name  from 
Jesus  the  Christ,  who  is  called  the  Son  of  God  the 
Highest,  of  whom  it  is  believed  that  he  came  down 
from  heaven  in  a  holy  Spirit1  and  took   flesh   of 

1  hr  irv€vfiari  ayicp  air*  ovpavov  tcara/ids  =  in  a  pneumatic  condition, 
i.e.  he  descended  as  a  holy  spiritual  being.  The  expression 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  cv  $  iropcvOtk  of  1  Pet.  iii.  19*  The 
same  thought  is  found  in  Hennas,  Sim.  ix.  1 ;  2  Clement  ix.  5  ; 
and  Theophilus,  ad  Auiol.  ii.  10.  Cf.  Seeberg  in  Zahn's  Unter- 
suchungen,  v.  330. 
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a  Hebrew  virgin,  and  so  the  Son  of  God  dwelt  in  a 
daughter  of  man.  He  who  was  born  of  the  race  of 
the  Hebrews  was  pierced  by  the  Jews,  died  and  was 
buried,  and  it  is  said  that  after  three  days  He  rose 
again  and  went  up  to  heaven.  Then  His  twelve 
disciples  went  out  into  the  various  parts  of  the  world 
and  taught  men  about  His  majesty,  in  all  honesty 
and  humility  (ii.  6  f.).  Now  these  Christians  have 
more  than  all  other  peoples  found  the  truth.  They 
know  God  the  sole  Creator,  of  whom  all  things  are, 
from  whom  they  have  received  the  commandments 
which  they  have  inscribed  in  their  minds,  and 
observe  because  of  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the 
future  world.  Then  (xv.  4  if.)  Aristides  draws  a 
beautiful  picture  of  the  Christian  life,  showing  how  it. 
is  distinguished  above  all  others  by  uprightness,  purity, 
and  brotherly  love.  "  They  do  not  worship  idols  or 
eat  meats  offered  to  idols.  What  they  would  not 
that  others  should  do  to  them,  they  do  not  to  others. 
Those  who  ill-treat  them  they  succour  and  make 
their  friends,  and  to  their  enemies  they  do  good. 
Their  wives  are  pure  as  virgins,  their  daughters 
gentle,  and  their  men  abstain  from  unchastity.  They 
walk  in  all  humility  and  kindliness,  and  no  deceit  is 
found  in  them.  They  love  one  another,  do  not  fail 
to  care  for  the  widows,  and  deliver  orphans  from  their 
oppressors.  He  who  has,  gives  to  him  that  has  not, 
without  grudging.  If  they  see  a  stranger  they  bring 
him  into  their  dwelling  and  rejoice  over  him  as  over 
a  brother,  for  they  call  brethren,  "not  those  who  are  so 
in  body  but  those  who  are  so  in  spirit  and  in  God. 
If  one  of  their  poor  dies,  they  look  after  his  burial ;  if 
any  is  imprisoned  or  persecuted  for  the  sake  of  the 
name  of  Christ,  they  all  take  his  suffering  upon  them 
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and  seek  to  deliver  him.  If  any  is  poor  or  needy, 
they  fast  two  or  three  days,  in  order  to  supply  the 
poor  man's  need  of  food.  They  observe  the  com- 
mandments of  their  Messiah  with  great  zeal,  and  live 
righteously  and  honestly  as  the  Lord  their  God  has 
commanded  them.  In  the  morning,  and  at  all  hours, 
they  praise  God  for  His  benefits  and  thank  Him 
for  their  food  and  drink.  When  a  righteous  man 
departs  from  this  world  they  rejoice  and  give  thanks 
to  God  and  accompany  the  body  as  though  it  were 
journeying  from  one  place  to  another.  When  a 
child  is  born,  they  praise  God ;  if  it  dies  soon  again, 
they  praise  God  the  more  that  it  has  passed  through 
this  world  without  sin.  But  if  any  dies  in  ungodliness, 
they  weep  bitterly  for  him,  since  he  goes  to  his 
punishment.  As  those  who  know  God  they  ask  of 
Him  such  things  as  it  is  meet  for  Him  to  give  and  for 
them  to  receive.  But  they  do  not  cry  aloud  in  the 
ears  of  the  multitude  the  good  works  which  they  do ; 
they  take  care  that  no  one  notices  them,  and  hide 
their  gifts  as  a  man  hides  a  treasure.  They  strive  to 
be  righteous,  as  men  who  expect  to  see  their  Messiah 
and  to  receive  from  Him  the  promised  reward  in 
great  glory.  Truly  great  and  wonderful  is  Christian 
teaching  for  him  who  will  consider  and  understand  it ; 
and  truly  this  people  is  a  new  people,  and  there  is  a 
Divine  element  in  it.  And  truly  blessed  is  the  race 
of  the  Christians  above  all  men  upon  earth.  There- 
fore let  their  traducers  leave  off  alleging  against  the 
Christians  that  which  is  not  true,  and  rather  worship 
with  them  the  true  God,  in  order  to  escape  the 
terrible  judgment  which  through  Jesus  the  Messiah 
shall  come  upon  the  whole  race  of  men." 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

The  Apologies  of  Justin,  Philosopher  and 

Martyr 

Among  the  Early  Christian  Apologists  the  most 
significant  and  typical  figure  of  this  whole  epoch 
of  Church  history  is  Justin  Martyr.  Born  about 
100  a.d.  at  Flavia  Neapolis  (Sychem,  Shechem)  in 
Samaria,  of  heathen  parents,  he  had  in  his  youth 
earnestly  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Greek 
philosophy,  but  as  regards  the  questions  which 
chiefly  moved  him,  concerning  God  and  the  soul,  he 
had  not  been  able  to  attain  complete  satisfaction 
either  from  the  Stoics  or  the  Peripatetics,  the 
Pythagoreans,  or  even  the  Platonists.  While  he 
was  once  meditating  on  the  last-named  philosophy, 
by  which  he  felt  himself,  indeed,  much  exalted 
and  advanced,  there  met  him  an  aged  Christian 
man,  who  by  his  searching  questions  shook  his 
confidence  in  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind  to 
discover,  of  itself,  anything  about  the  nature  of  God 
and  the  soul,  and  pointed  him  to  revealed  truth, 
which  pious  men  of  ancient  days  had  communicated 
to  men  on  the  ground  of  a  Divine  inspiration  and 
without  proofs,  and  which  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
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actual  fulfilment  of  their  prophecies  in  Jesus  Christ. 
This  conversation  made  the  deepest  impression  upon 
him,  so  that  he  felt  himself  kindled  with  love  to  the 
prophets  and  the  friends  of  Christ  as  with  a  fire,  and 
recognised  in  their  teaching  the  only  certain  and 
valuable  philosophy.1  This  impression  was  confirmed 
by  his  soon  becoming  convinced,  when  he  once  began 
to  observe  the  Christians,  that  the  ill  which  was  said 
of  them  rested  on  calumny,  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  moral  life,  and  especially  the  courageous  suffering 
and  death  of  Christians,  for  the  sake  of  their  faith, 
was  the  best  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  their 
doctrine.  So  Justin  the  Philosopher  became  a 
Christian.  The  practical  wisdom  for  the  conduct  of 
life,  the  satisfaction  of  his  ethico-religious  needs, 
which  he  had  sought  in  the  Greek  philosophical 
schools  and  had  only  partially  found  —  for  the 
mutual  contradictions  of  the  various  Schools  were  in 
themselves  sufficient  to  make  a  certain  knowledge 
impossible — all  this  he  found  in  the  revelation  of  the 
Divine  Logos  in  Jesus,  for  which  the  prophets  had 
prepared  the  way  and  which  was  practically  confirmed 
by  the  holy  living  and  dying  of  the  Christians.2  But 
even  as  a  Christian,  Justin  did  not  cast  off  the 
philosopher,  but  made  it  his  task  to  exhibit 
Christianity  to  the  culture  of  the  heathen  world  as 
the  true  "  philosophy,"  resting  on  Divine  revelation, 
or  as  the  knowledge  of  God  and  practical  wisdom. 
This  purpose  is  especially  served  by  the  two 
"Apologies"  which  he  addressed  to  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius,  probably  about  150  a.d. 

1  So  he  narrates  in  the  introduction  to  the  Dialogue  with  Trypko, 

••      •  ■• 

11.-VU1. 

2  Cf.  ApoLy  II.  xii.  f. 
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The  First  Apology  falls  into  three  parts,  ii.-xii., 
xiii.-lx.,  lxi.-lxviii.  The  apologist  demands,  in  the 
first  place,  that  Christians  should  not  be  punished  for 
the  name  they  bear,  or  in  consequence  of  common 
prejudices,  but  that  their  life  and  teaching  should  be 
examined  without  bias.  The  charge  of  atheism  had 
in  times  past  been  levelled  against  Socrates  at  the 
instigation  of  the  demons,  because  he  was  in  the 
service  of  the  true  Reason  which  desired  to  lead  men 
away  from  the  worshipping  of  the  demons;  the 
same  is  now  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Christians, 
because,  believing  in  the  same  Reason,  which  has 
become  flesh  in  Jesus  Christ,  they  hold  the  supposed 
gods  to  be  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  evil  demons. 
They  are  not  therefore  atheists,  for  they  worship  the 
true  God  and  Father  of  all  virtues,  who  is  without 
fault,  and  the  Son  who  came  down  from  Him,  their 
teacher,  and  the  rest  of  the  other  good  angels l  and 
the  prophetic  Spirit.  These  they  worship  in  reason 
and  truth  (cf.  John  iv.  24)  and  gladly  communicate 
what  has  been  delivered  to  them  to  anyone  who  is 
willing  to  learn  (vi.).  This,  he  says,  he  openly 
confesses,  for  to  live  in  deceit  is  not  possible  for  him, 
since  he  desires  to  enter  into  the  eternal  and  pure 
life  which  is  with  God,  which  is  promised  to  those 
who  through  their  works  show  themselves  imitators 
of  God,  as  Christ  taught  them.     In  the  same  way 

1  This  placing  of  the  angels  as  objects  of  worship  between  Son 
and  Spirit  shows  how  fluctuating  Trinitarian  conceptions  still  were 
at  that  time  even  among  Church  teachers.  Cf.  Apoc.  i.  4  f.,  where 
the  seven  spirits  (  =  angels,  viii.  2)  came  in  between  Christ  and  God. 
There  is  a  trace  of  a  similar  conception  even  in  John  i.  51.  The 
Johannine  doctrine  of  the  "Paraclete"  is  not  found  in  Justin; 
instead  of  it  we  have  the  vaguer  concept  "  the  prophetic  Spirit.'1 
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Plato  taught  that  the  wicked  will  be  punished  by 
the  judges  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus,  though  only,  it 
is  true,  with  a  thousand  years  of  suffering  for  their 
souls,  whereas  according  to  Christian  doctrine  eternal 
torment  awaits  both  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  the 
wicked.  But  if  this  is  held  to  be  incredible  or 
impossible,  it  is,  after  all,  only  an  error  like  many 
others,  for  which  no  one  is  liable  to  be  punished 
so  long  as  he  is  not  convicted  of  any  actual  crime. 
Further,  Christians  honour  the  Deity,  not  under  the 
form  of  images  which  men  have  made,  and  not  with 
material  offerings  and  presents,  since  they  know  that 
God  has  no  such  form  and  that  He  needs  nothing, 
but  Himself  bestows  on  men  all  things,  and  only 
takes  pleasure  in  such  as  imitate  Him  in  the  qualities 
of  self-mastery,  righteousness,  and  philanthropy. 
For,  as  the  Good,  He  at  the  beginning  formed  all 
things  out  of  formless  matter  for  the  sake  of  men 
and  endowed  them  with  intellectual  powers  that  they 
might  by  their  free  choice  obey  His  will  and  thereby 
become  worthy  of  immortality  in  fellowship  with 
Him.  It  is  true  that  Christians  expect  a  Kingdom, 
but  not,  as  is  unjustly  said  of  them,  an  earthly 
kingdom — if  it  were  so,  they  would  seek  to  avoid 
death  by  denying  their  faith — but  a  kingdom  in  the 
presence  of  God,  and  it  is  just  because  their  hopes 
are  not  set  on  the  things  of  the  present  that  they 
hold  death  so  light.  In  consequence  of  this  con- 
viction of  a  reward  in  the  world  to  come  they  are 
the  most  effective  supporters  and  promoters  of  peace 
in  human  society.  If  their  principles  were  to  become 
prevalent,  the  executioner  would  have  nothing  to  do. 
From  princes  who  concern  themselves  with  virtue 
and  philosophy,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they  will 
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not  act  contrary  to  reason,  nor  prefer  custom  to 
truth.  With  this  he  might  conclude,  since  his 
only  object  is  to  promote  righteousness  and  truth. 
But  since  he  knows  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  soul 
which  is  impeded  by  ignorance  to  change  its 
attitude,  he  will  add  something  more  for  the 
friends  of  truth. 

After  refuting  in  this  introductory  part  of  his 
Apology  the  charges  of  atheism  and  hostility  to  the 
state  which  were  brought  against  Christians,  Justin 
endeavours  in  the  second  main  division,  xiii.-lx.,  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  by  positive 
arguments.  He  starts  once  more  from  the  doctrine 
of  God.  Christians  worship  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse, not  with  bloody  sacrifices  and  libations,  but 
with  prayer  and  thanksgiving  for  all  His  goodness ; 
then,  in  the  second  place,  His  son  Jesus  Christ,  who 
for  that  very  purpose  (to  teach  the  true  worship  of 
God)  came  as  a  teacher,  was  born  and  was  crucified 
in  Judaea  under  the  Emperor  Tiberius ;  and,  finally,  in 
the  third  place,  the  prophetic  Spirit.  But  since  he 
knows  that  it  is  just  this  worship  of  a  crucified  man 
that  most  offends  non-Christians,  he  will  instruct  them 
further  about  this  "  mystery."  Here  he  follows  the 
procedure  most  calculated  to  be  serviceable  to  any 
apologetic,  of  first  emphasising  the  loftiness  of  the 
ethic  of  Jesus,  and  he  begins  with  the  sayings  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  he  very  appropriately 
characterises  thus :  "  His  utterances  were  brief  and 
pregnant,  for  He  was  no  sophist,  but  His  word  was  a 
power  of  God "  (xiv. ;  cf.  Rom.  i.  16).  Only  those 
who  live  in  accordance  with  these  Divine  command- 
ments are  really  Christians,  not  those  who  merely 
profess   Christ  in  words.     For,  "by  their  fruits  ye 
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shall  know  them."  Finally,  he  does  not  neglect  to 
point  out  that  the  Christians  are  good  citizens  and 
pay  their  taxes  willingly,  following  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lord  to  give  unto  Caesar  that  which 
is  Caesar's  (xvii.).  But  what  gives  special  weight 
to  this  moral  teaching  is,  as  Justin  is  at  pains 
to  emphasise,  the  conviction  of  the  resurrection, 
and  the  reward  in  the  world  to  come.  Similar 
teaching  had  indeed  been  given  by  the  heathen 
poets  and  philosophers  (Orphics,  Pythagoreans,  and 
Platonists) ;  why,  then,  should  men  not  rather 
believe  the  Christian  teaching,  which  alone  had  a 
Divine  proof  to  offer,  namely,  the  words  of  their 
Teacher,  Jesus  Christ?  This  leads  up  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  "  mystery "  of  the  Person  of  Christ 
(xxi.  ff.).  For  this  also  the  Apologist  seeks  a  point 
of  attachment  in  the  heathen  mind.  "  When  we  say 
that  the  Logos,  the  First-begotten  of  God,  was  born 
without  any  intermixture  as  our  Teacher,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  was  crucified,  was  dead,  and  rose  again  and 
ascended  to  heaven,  we  are  not  saying  anything  new,  if 
you  think  of  the  sons  of  Zeus  in  your  legends." *  He 
mentions  especially  Hermes,  the  "  interpreting  word 
(\6yov  tov  epjuajvevTiKov)  and  the  teacher  of  all,"  and  also 
iEsculapius,  Dionysus,  Hercules,  the  Dioscuri, 
Perseus,  and  Bellerophon ;  finally,  also,  the  deification 
of  the  Caesars.  If,  he  argues,  sonship  to  God  and 
exaltation  out  of  death  to  Divine  life  are  accepted 
in  the  case  of  these  heroes,  who  were  of  comparatively 

1  The  personification  of  the  Logos  in  Hermes,  the  Messenger  of  the 
Gods,  was  customary  in  the  Stoic  popular  philosophy  and  theology 
(Comuturs)  of  the  period,  and  doubtless  formed  a  principal  source 
both  of  the  Philonian  and,  later  on,  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  Logos  (cf.  above,  iii.  51). 
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little  ethical  worth,  how  much  more  are  Christians 
justified  in  holding  Jesus,  even  if  He  had  been  only  a 
man  like  the  others,  to  be  worthy,  if  only  because  of 
His  wisdom,  to  be  called  the  Son  of  God !  And  if 
they  call  Him  the  Logos  of  God,  in  a  special  sense 
begotten  of  God,  that  is  the  same  as  when  the  Greeks 
call  Hermes,  who  comes  as  the  messenger  of  God,  the 
Logos.  Even  to  His  birth  from  the  Virgin,  His  miracles 
of  healing,  and  His  crucifixion,  analogies  are  found  in 
the  stories  of  the  sons  of  Zeus.  But  whereas  these 
fables  were  invented  by  poets  through  the  inspiration 
of  demons,  Christians  alone  know  the  truth,  which 
Jesus  Christ  taught  as  the  only  truly  begotten  Son 
of  God,  His  Logos,  First-born,  and  Power,  who, 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  became  man,  in  order  to 
convert  and  bring  back  to  Him  the  race  of  men. 
This  Justin  proceeds  to  prove,  first  by  pointing  to  the 
ethically  blameless  life  of  Christians  in  contrast  to 
the  heathen  and  to  the  Gnostic  heretics  (Simon, 
Menander,  Marcion),  who  for  that  very  reason  were 
not  persecuted,  whereas  all  sorts  of  shameful  doings 
are  falsely  attributed  to  orthodox  Christians,  shameful 
crimes  such  as  are  openly  committed  by  the  heathen 
(xxiv.-xxix. ).  He  then  turns  to  his  leading  argument 
for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  faith,  an  argument 
drawn  from  the  predictions  of  the  ancient  prophets, 
in  whose  writings  the  whole  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
from  the  miraculous  birth  to  the  ascension  and  the 
missionary  preaching  of  Christianity,  was  foretold 
centuries  in  advance.  This  argument  (xxx.-liii.)  was 
vastly  more  impressive  for  the  contemporaries  of 
Justin,  for  whom  the  boldest  allegorical  interpretation 
of  Scripture  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world, 
than  it  is  for  us,  who  have  so  little  taste  for  the  arti- 
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ficialities  and  arbitrariness  of  these  interpretations, 
that  we  are  disposed  to  judge  an  apologetic  of  this 
kind  too  unfavourably.  Finally,  our  Apologist  comes 
back  to  the  analogies  of  heathen  mythology,  and 
seeks  to  guard  against  the  danger  to  the  Christian 
faith  which  seems  to  lie  in  these  resemblances,  by 
referring  all  these  legends  to  the  inspiration  of 
demons,  who  maliciously  counterfeited  the  predictions 
of  the  prophets,  and  who  are  also  at  the  present  time 
the  instigators  of  all  heresies.  Plato,  also,  had 
borrowed  his  doctrine  of  the  formation  of  the  world 
from  formless  matter,  and  of  the  extension  of  the 
World-soul  in  the  form  of  an  X  (of  the  cross),  and, 
finally,  that  of  the  future  burning  of  the  world,  from 
Moses.  Thus  all  the  heathen  have  imitated  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christians,  as  every  Christian,  even 
though  uncultured,  if  he  is  of  wise  and  believing 
mind,  is  aware  (lx.).  These  assertions,  so  exactly 
reversing  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  are  very 
characteristic  of  ancient  dogmatics,  which  wholly 
lacked  our  instinct  for  reality,  and  especially  our  sense 
of  historical  development. 

In  the  last  section  (lxi.  ff.)  Justin  gives  an 
interesting  picture  of  the  usages  then  obtaining  in 
the  divine  service  of  the  Christian  churches.  "  Those 
who  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  our  doctrine,  and 
promise  to  live  in  accordance  with  it,  are  taught  to 
petition  God  with  prayer  and  fasting  for  the  for- 
giveness of  their  past  sins ;  then  they  are  taken  to 
the  water  and  born  again  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
ourselves,  for  they  are  washed,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father  of  all  things  and  Lord  God  and  of  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  Christ  Him- 
self said, '  Unless  ye  be  born  again,  ye  shall  not  enter 
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into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'1  This  washing  is  also 
called  'illumination'  ((parrurfjLo?),  because  those  who 
learn  these  things  are  illuminated  in  their  minds.  .  .  . 
Then  we  bring  the  baptized  person  to  the  assembled 
brethren  and  offer  prayer  in  common  for  him  and  us, 
that  since  we  have  learned  the  truth  it  may  be 
vouchsafed  to  us  to  be  found  such  as  lead  a  good  life 
and  keep  the  commandments,  in  order  that  we  may 
obtain  eternal  salvation.  After  the  prayers  we  salute 
one  another  with  the  brotherly  kiss.  After  that 
there  is  brought  to  the  president  of  the  brethren  a  loaf 
and  a  cup  of  water  (?  with  an  admixture  of  wine2). 
He  takes  it  and  offers  up  praise  and  thanksgiving  to 
the  Father  of  all  things  in  the  name  of  the  Son  and 
the  Spirit,  and  in  this  way  performs  the  thanksgiving 
(Eucharist)  for  all  that  God  has  given  us.  When  he 
has  concluded  the  thanksgiving,  all  the  assembled 
people  cries  Amen!  Then  those  who  are  called 
deacons  distribute  to  each  of  those  present  some  of 
the  bread  (and  wine)  and  water  of  the  Eucharist, 
and  they  carry  it  to  the  absent.  And  this  food  we 
call  the  Eucharist.  Of  it  none  may  partake  unless 
he  holds  our  doctrines  to  be  true  and  has  caused 
himself  to  be  washed  in  the  laver  of  forgiveness  of 
sins  and  regeneration,  and  lives  according  to  the 
commandments  of  Christ.     For  we  do  not  take  it  as 

1  The  formula  is  not  in  exact  accordance  with  John  iii.  3,  5 
(where  instead  of  ayayewrjOrjre  we  find  y€wqOj  tis  avwOcv,  and 
instead  of  Paa-iXtia  rStv  ovpavuv,  /3-  tov  tfcov),  but  it  is  found  similarly 
in  Clem.,  Horn.  xi.  26,  and  in  Clem.  Alex.,  Protrept.,  ix.  82  (here 
combined  with  Matt,  xviii.  3).  The  common  source  was  probably 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews. 

a  This  is  probably  a  later  interpolation.  Cf.  Harnack,  "  Brot  und 
Wasser  die  eucharistischen  Elemente  bei  Justin,"  Texte  und  Unter- 
suchungen,  vii.,  1892. 
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common  bread  and  a  common  drink,  but  we  have 
been  taught  that  even  as  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour, 
who  was  incarnate  by  means  of  the  Word  of  God,1  for 
our  sake  had  flesh  and  blood,  so  also  the  food  which 
is  consecrated  by  means  of  the  word  of  prayer  which 
proceeds  from  Him,  by  which  our  flesh  and  blood  is 
nourished  by  transformation,  is  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
that  incarnate  Jesus.  For  the  Apostles  have  handed 
on  to  us  the  tradition  in  the  memoirs  written  by  them 
which  we  call  Gospels  of  an  ordinance  given  to  them 
by  Jesus  as  follows:  He  took  the  bread,  gave 
thanks  and  spoke,  saying,  '  Do  this  in  remembrance 
of  Me ;  this  is  My  body.'  And  likewise  He  took  the 
cup,  gave  thanks  and  said,  *  This  is  My  blood.'  And 
he  delivered  it  to  them  only.  And  this  very  thing 
the  evil  demons  have  imitated  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Mysteries  of  Mithra,2  for  you  know,  or  can  learn, 
that  in  these  ceremonies  of  initiation  bread  and  a 
cup  with  water  are  set  forth  with  a  formula  of 
blessing.     Since  that  time  we  always  remind  one 

1  The  Logos  is  thought  of  as  the  subject  of  the  incarnation. 
The  expression  ota  Abyov  Oeov  .Grap#coiroti/0eis  I.  X.  is  chosen  for  the 
sake  of  the  parallel  with  the  following  ttjv  oY  cvxn?  Aoyov  rov  irap 
avrov  cvxapLo-rqOtZcrav  rpo<f>rjv.  The  meaning  is  that  in  the  word  of 
prayer  at  the  Eucharist  which  went  forth  from  Christ  the  Divine 
power  of  the  Logos  works  in  such  a  fashion  that  His  incarnation  in 
Jesus  is  continued  in  those  who,  through  taking  the  consecrated 
food  filled  with  Divine  powers,  make  this  into  the  power  of  their 
own  life — a  conception  quite  familiar  to  the  ancient  animistic  way 
of  thinking,  which  has  its  parallels  in  Paul  (I  Cor.  x.  16),  Ignatius, 
John,  and  the  Didactic  (i.  418  ff.,  iv.  39  f.,  233  ff.). 

8  In  saying  this  Justin  has  either  overlooked  the  temporal 
priority  of  the  Mysteries  of  Mithra  or  else  he  thinks  of  the 
"  imitation  "  of  them  as  prophetic  in  the  same  way  as  he  represents 
the  Old  Testament  prophecy  of  the  Son  of  God,  Christ,  as  imitated 
by  the  demons  in  the  heathen  myths ;  cf.  pp.  416  sup.,  426  infr. 
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another  of  this,  and  we  aid  our  poor  with  our  means 
and  always  keep  together.  And  at  all  our  offerings 
we  praise  the  Creator  of  the  universe  through  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  on  the 
day  called  4 Sunday'  there  is  held  a  meeting  of  all 
who  live  either  in  the  city  or  the  country,  at  which 
the  memoirs  of  the  Apostles  or  the  writings  of  the 
prophets  are  read  as  long  as  time  allows.  After  the 
reading  is  concluded  the  president  gives  a  discourse  in 
which  he  exhorts  the  people  to  imitate  these  excellent 
things.  Then  all  rise  up  together  and  offer  prayer." 
[After  the  prayer  takes  place  the  Eucharist,  the 
former  description  of  which  is  repeated.]  "The 
wealthy  and  willing  contribute  as  much  as  they  think 
fitting  out  of  their  means,  and  this  is  collected  and 
deposited  with  the  president.  And  with  this  he 
relieves  the  widows  and  orphans  and  any  others  who 
through  sickness  or  other  cause  are  in  want,  and 
prisoners,  and  strangers  that  come  from  a  distance, 
and,  in  short,  assists  all  who  require  help.  On 
Sunday  we  hold  our  common  assemblies,  because 
that  is  the  first  day  of  the  week,  on  which  God 
changed  darkness  and  matter  and  made  the  world, 
-  and  because  on  that  day  also  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead.  For  it  was  on  the  day 
preceding  the  day  of  Saturn  that  they  crucified  Him, 
and  on  the  day  following  it,  which  is  the  Sunday,1  He 
appeared  to  His  apostles  and  disciples  and  taught 

1  In  this,  too,  Justin  might  have  spoken  of  "  imitation  by  the 
wicked  demons,"  since  the  professors  of  the  religion  of  Mithra  kept 
the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the  day  sacred  to  their  sun-god,  Mithra. 
How  far  this  keeping  of  the  Sunday  in  the  Mithra  religion,  which 
was  the  earlier,  may  have  contributed  to  the  Christian  custom,  I 
leave  an  open  question. 
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them  what  we  have  here   offered    for    your    con- 
sideration." 

The  closing  chapter  repeats  the  urgent  petition 
that  justice  may  be  shown  to  the  Christians,  an 
appeal  being  made  to  a  rescript  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  favourable  to  the  Christians,  addressed  to 
the  proconsul  of  Asia,  Minucius  Fundanus,  of  which 
a  copy  is  attached  to  the  Apology. 

The  Second  Apology  of  Justin,  which  many — 
without,  as  it  seems  to  me,  any  sufficient  ground — 
consider  to  be  a  mere  appendix  to  the  first,  was 
occasioned  by  the  execution  of  three  Roman 
Christians  under  Urbicus  the  prefect  of  the  city, 
and  by  the  calumnies  against  the  Christians  which 
the  cynic  philosopher  Crescens  had  circulated  at 
Rome,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  populace,  and 
from  personal  hatred  of  Justin  (ii.,  iii.).  Justin 
accuses  him  of  being  a  friend,  not  of  wisdom  (as  the 
name  philosopher  implies),  but  of  vainglory,  since  he 
disregards  the  noble  saying  of  Socrates,  "  We  must 
honour  the  truth  above  any  man."  Then  he  explains 
why  Christians  may  not  follow  the  counsel  which 
their  opponents  had  given  them  in  contempt  for  their 
martyr  courage  -  to  kill  themselves  in  order  to  come 
to  their  God,  and  not  trouble  the  authorities  (iv.). 
But  if  it  be  asked  how  it  is  that  Christians  are  not 
delivered  from  persecution  by  the  protection  of  their 
God,1  he  explains  this  like  all  the  rest  of  the  evil  of  the 
world,  which  was  created  good  by  God,  as  due  to  the 
instigation  of  the  fallen  angels,  and  the  demons  who 

1  That  this  was  often  urged  against  Christians  is  testified  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strom.,  IV.  xi.  80  ff. 
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were  begotten  by  them  of  women.1  It  is  they  also 
who,  by  giving  themselves  out  to  be  gods,  have  been 
responsible  for  the  polytheism  of  the  heathen  (v.). 
Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  only  in  one 
God,  to  whom,  since  He  is  unbegotten,  they  give  no 
special  name,  but  whom,  in  reference  to  His  goodness 
and  power,  they  call  Father,  God,  Creator,  Lord  and 
Ruler.  But  His  Son,  who  alone  is  called  Son  in  the 
fullest  sense,  the  Logos,  who  before  all  the  creatures 
was  with  Him  and  was  begotten,  when  He  at  the 
beginning  created  and  ordered  all  things  through 
Him,  is  called  Christ  as  being  the  Anointed,  by 
whom  all  things  are  ordered,  and  Jesus  as  man  and 
Saviour.  For  He  became  man  also,  according  to  the 
will  of  God  the  Father,  born  for  the  sake  of  believing 
men,  and  to  destroy  the  demons,  as  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  Christians  are  able  by  the  name  of 
Christ  to  drive  out  the  demons  from  sick  persons  who 
cannot  be  healed  by  others  (vi.).  It  is  indeed  due 
only  to  the  Christians  that  the  judgment  does  not 
even  now  destroy  by  fire  the  whole  world  with  all 
the  evil  angels  and  demons,  since  it  is  for  their  sake 
that  God,  who  regards  them  as  the  final  cause  of 
nature,  has  postponed  the  destruction  of  all  things. 
For  it  is  not  on  the  necessity  of  fate,  as  the  Stoics 
suppose,  that  the  course  of  the  world  and  the  destiny 
of  each  man  depends,  but  on  the  free  will  of  man 
and  the  influence  of  the  demons  who  raise  up 
persecution  against  the  good,  like  Socrates,  but  give 
a  happy  life  to  the  evil,  like  Sardanapalus  or  Epicurus. 
But  since  all  have  sinned  freely,  they  will  all,  men 
and  angels  alike,  pay  the  penalty  in  eternal  fire.     It 

1  Cf.  Apoc.  Enoch,  vi.-viii.,  xv.,  Ixix. ;  and  similarly  the  Book  of 
Jubilees,  iv.,  v.,  x. 
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belongs  to  the  essential  nature  of  the  creature  to  be 
capable  of  either  evil  or  good,  for  there  would  be 
nothing  praiseworthy  in  it  unless  it  were  in  its  power 
to  turn  to  either  one  or  the  other  (vii.).  But  all  who 
endeavour  to  live  according  to  reason,  and  avoid  that 
which  is  base,  have  always  been  hated  by  the  demons. 
It  is  therefore  the  less  to  be  wondered  at  if  these 
endeavour  to  rouse  hatred  against  men  who  live  not 
only  according  to  a  part  of  the  reason  which  is 
implanted  like  a  seed  in  the  human  race,  as  the 
Stoics  do,  but  according  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
whole  Logos,  that  is,  of  Christ  (viii.).  All  that  has 
been  rightly  spoken  by  philosophers  or  law-givers 
has  been  arrived  at  by  them  owing  to  their  partial 
knowledge  of  the  Logos.  But  because  they  did  not 
know  the  Logos  in  its  completeness  as  it  is  in  Christ, 
they  have  often  contradicted  themselves.  While 
Socrates  held  it  to  be  difficult  to  discover  the  creator 
of  the  universe,  and  especially  doubtful  whether  He 
could  be  made  known  to  all,  our  Christ  has  accom- 
plished this  by  His  own  power.  For  no  one  believed 
Socrates  with  such  conviction  as  to  be  willing  to 
die  for  his  teaching,  but  Christ,  who  was  known  in 
part  to  Socrates — for  He  was  and  is  the  Logos  who 
dwells  in  every  man,  and  who  through  the  prophets 
foretold  things  to  come — was  believed  not  only  by 
philosophers  and  scholars  but  by  the  ignorant  and 
artisans,  in  such  a  way  that  they  cared  nothing  for 
honour  and  glory  on  the  one  hand,  or  fear  of  death  on 
the  other,  because  in  Him  the  power  of  the  ineffable 
Father  is  present  and  not  only  the  art  of  human 
speech  (x.).  It  was  indeed  the  spectacle  of  the 
courageous  suffering  and  dying  of  Christians  which 
had  convinced  Justin  himself,  so  he  confesses,  of  the 
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truth  of  Christianity.  Plato  and  the  Stoics  have  no 
doubt  said  much  that  was  excellent,  and  so  have 
others  who  in  virtue  of  partaking  in  the  divine  seed  of 
reason  (a-TrepfxariKoS  delov  \6yov)  perceived  that  which 
had  affinity  with  it,  but  in  the  most  important 
questions  they  could  not  arrive  at  a  consentient  and 
certain  conviction ;  the  innate  seed  of  reason  only 
enabled  them  to  see  the  essential  things  dimly ;  but 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  seed  and  copy  of 
reason,  which  is  only  granted  to  us  according  to  the 
measure  of  our  receptivity,  and  the  very  thing  itself, 
the  possession  and  imitation  of  which  depends  on  the 
gift  of  grace.  Therefore  all  that  has  been  excellently 
said  by  any,  belongs  to  us  Christians,  who  honour 
and  love,  next  to  God,  the  Logos  who  is  derived 
from  the  unbegotten  God,  because  He  for  our  sakes 
became  man,  in  order,  by  taking  part  in  our  suffer- 
ings, to  bring  us  healing  (xiii.).  The  Apology  closes 
with  the  repetition  of  the  plea  that  Christians  should 
not  be  condemned  unheard,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  should  be  recognised  that  their  doctrine  is  far 
above  all  human  philosophy,  especially  above  the 
frivolous  Epicurean  philosophy,  which  nevertheless  is 
officially  tolerated  (xiv.  £). 

In  these  two  Apologies  Justin  has  defended 
Christianity  before  the  Roman  government  and 
cultured  heathen  society;  to  defend  it  against 
Judaism  is  the  purpose  of  a  third  apologetic  work, 
the  Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  which  was  written 
somewhat  later  than  the  first  Apology,  that  is  to  say, 
probably  within  the  sixth  decade  of  the  second 
century. 

In  the  first,  introductory,  chapters  Justin  narrates 
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how  he  had  become  a  Christian.  The  Jew  expresses 
the  opinion  that  he  would  have  done  better  to  remain 
in  the  school  of  Plato  or  some  other  philosopher 
rather  than  to  have  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  by 
the  false  teaching  of  the  Christians,  who  profess  to 
know  God  but  do  not  keep  His  law  (viii.,  x.).  In 
reply  to  this,  Justin  explains :  we  Christians  indeed 
believe  in  the  same  God  as  you  Jews,  but  we  do  not 
set  our  hopes  upon  Moses  and  the  Law  which  was 
given  on  Horeb  for  the  Jews  only,  for  this  has  been 
superseded  by  the  eternal  and  final  law  which  has 
been  given  to  all  men  without  distinction  in  Christ. 
We,  who  through  the  crucified  Christ  have  been 
brought  to  God,  are  the  true  Israel.  To  this  the 
prophets  long  ago  pointed,  as  Justin  shows  from 
many  passages  of  Isaiah  and  other  prophets.  And 
the  prophets  also  foretold  the  unbelief  and  hatred  of 
the  Jews  against  Christ.  The  ritual  law  was  given 
to  the  Jews  only  because  of  their  hardness  of  heart, 
and  that  it  is  possible  to  please  God  apart  from  the 
Law  is  proved  by  all  the  righteous  of  the  pre-Mosaic 
period.  Even  Abraham,  according  to  the  Scripture 
(Gen.  xv.  6;  cf.  Rom.  iv.  1  ff.),  was  justified  by 
faith,  and  received  circumcision,  not  as  a  means  to 
righteousness  but  only  as  a  sign,  which,  moreover,  the 
Egyptians,  Moabites,  and  Edomites  also  possessed, 
without  its  doing  them  any  good.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  Gentile  has  the  true  knowledge  of  Christ  and 
God,  and  observes  the  eternal  principles  of  right,  he 
possesses  the  excellent  and  profitable  circumcision, 
and  is  a  friend  of  God,  who  takes  pleasure  in  his  gifts 
and  offerings  (xi.-xxix. ).  Then,  turning  to  the  offence 
caused  to  the  Jews  by  the  lowliness  and  death  on  the 
cross  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  Justin  seeks  to  show  from 
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Old  Testament  passages  that  both  the  earthly  lowli- 
ness and  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  and  also  His  exalta- 
tion to  heaven  had  been  foretold ;  the  Jews,  however, 
fail  to  understand*  that,  because  they  interpret  these 
prophecies  as  referring  to  one  or  other  of  their  kings. 
Even  the  appearance  of  false  teachers  among  the 
Christians  had  been  foretold,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
urged  as  an  argument  against  the  truth  of  the 
Church's  faith.  Justin  closes  this  explanation  with 
the  statement,  reminiscent  of  Paul  (though  he  is  not 
mentioned),  that  it  is  not  the  sons  of  Abraham  after 
the  flesh  who  become  partakers  of  salvation,  but  only 
those  who,  after  the  pattern  of  Abraham's  believing 
spirit,  acknowledge  Christ ;  but  the  Old  Testament 
saints  will  be  saved  along  with  the  Christians  (xxx.- 
xlv.).  In  answer  to  the  question  raised  by  Trypho, 
whether  a  Jew  who  believed  in  Christianity  but  still 
continued  to  observe  the  Mosaic  Law  could  be  saved, 
Justin  answers  that,  in  his  opinion,  such  an  one  could 
certainly  be  saved,  provided  that  he  did  not  seek  to 
persuade  Gentile  Christians  to  observe  the  Mosaic 
Law,  or  deny  that  they  could  be  saved  without  this. 
There  were,  indeed,  he  adds,  some  Church  Christians 
who  denied  that  Jewish  Christians  who  thus  cling  to 
the  Law  could  be  saved,  and  refused  to  associate 
with  them ;  he  himself,  however,  does  not  agree  with 
those  who  take  up  this  attitude  (xlvii.). 

Trypho  goes  on  to  raise  objections  against  the 
Church's  doctrine  of  Christ's  superhuman  nature  and 
origin,  contrasting  it  with  the  Jewish  expectation  of 
a  man  begotten  of  men,  and  anointed  by  Elias,  who 
should  come  again  (xlix.).  Justin  appeals  in  the  first 
place  to  the  theophanies  and  angelophanies  of  the 
sacred  history,  in  which  the  Angel  of  God  appears  as 
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a  second  God.  Then  he  recalls  analogous  relations : 
as  the  spoken  word  goes  forth  from  us  without  the 
Logos  in  us  being  thereby  diminished,  and  as  a  fire  is 
kindled  from  another  without  detriment  to  the  first, 
so  God  begot  out  of  Himself,  as  the  First  before  all 
creatures,  a  reasonable  Power  (JiW/uV  nva  \6yucrjv) 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  Glory  of  the  Lord, 
sometimes  Son,  sometimes  Wisdom,  sometimes 
Angel,  sometimes  God,  sometimes  Lord  and  Logos, 
and  once  even  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  Host,  when 
it  appeared  in  human  form  to  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun. 
All  these  names  are  applied  to  it  because  it  both 
serves  the  will  of  the  Father  and  is  begotten  out  of 
His  nature  by  His  will  (lxi.).  In  support  of  this 
Justin  appeals  to  the  self-witness  of  "  Wisdom,"  who 
is  brought  forth  out  of  the  Father  of  all  things  as 
Logos  and  Power  and  Glory,  in  Pro  v.  viii.  21  f. ; 
further,  to  the  saying  in  the  creation  story,  "  Let  us 
make  man,"  where  the  plural  does  not  refer  to  the 
angels,  but  to  the  Son.  The  virgin-birth  he  supports 
by  citing  Isa.  vii.  14,  which  Matthew  also  refers  to 
this  event.  When  Trypho  refuses  to  be  convinced 
by  these  arguments,  but  places  the  Christian  story  on 
the  same  level  as  those  of  the  Greeks  about  the  sons 
of  Zeus,  Justin  replies  that  these  heathen  stories  are, 
on  the  contrary,  demonic  perversions  of  the  Old 
Testament  predictions  of  the  miraculous  birth  of 
Jesus.  Not  only  for  the  deity  and  supernatural  birth 
of  Christ,  but  also  for  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  Justin 
is  able  to  bring  forward  a  number  of  Old  Testament 
predictions  and  prototypes,  though  of  course  in  part 
by  means  of  very  bold  allegorisation  of  the  literal 
sense.  Not  as  one  accursed,  as  the  Jews  hold, 
because  of  Deut.  xxvii.  26,  did  Jesus  die  upon  the 
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cross,  but  because,  in  accordance  with  His  Father's 
will,  He  took  upon  Himself  the  curse  that  rested 
upon  all,  in  order  that  He  might  heal  the  whole 
human  race,  but  this  does  not  do  away  with  the  guilt 
of  the  Jews  in  the  death  of  Christ  (xcv.).  In  the 
same  way  in  which  the  disobedience  which  took  its 
origin  from  the  Serpent  arose,  in  the  same  way  must 
it  be  brought  to  an  end.  That  is  to  say,  as  the  still 
virgin  Eve,  seduced 1  by  the  word  of  the  Serpent,  gave 
birth  to  disobedience  and  death,  so  the  Virgin  Mary, 
in  believing  obedience  to  the  word  of  the  angel,  bore 
Him  through  whom  God  destroyed  the  Serpent  and 
the  angels  and  men  who  were  allied  to  him,  bringing 
deliverance  from  death  to  believers  (c).  The  blood 
of  the  Passover  lamb  which  in  Egypt  protected  the 
houses  of  the  Israelites  from  the  destroying  angel 
prefigured  the  blood  of  Christ  which  delivers  believers 
from  death,  and  so  did  also  the  red  cord  of  Rahab 
the  harlot,  and  the  brazen  serpent  raised  up  by  Moses 
in  the  wilderness.  But  the  fact  that  the  Jews  do  not 
understand  these  prophecies  as  referring  to  Christ 
comes  from  their  not  perceiving  the  art  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  often  speaks  of  future  things  as  though 
they  were  just  about  to  happen,  or  had  already 
happened  ;  so  it  is,  e.g.,  in  Isa.  liii.  and  lv. ;  Jer.  ii.  13, 
iii.  8 ;  Zech.  ii.  10  ff.,  iii.  1  f.  So,  too,  the  prediction 
in  Mai.  i.  11  that  everywhere  pure  sacrifices  shall  be 

1  The  wording,  tov  Xdyov  tov  diro  tov  o^ccd?  <rvAAa/3ov<ra,  seems 
almost  to  suggest  an  allusion  to  the  Jewish  legend  of  the  sexual 
corruption  of  Eve  by  the  Serpent-demon,  cf.  i.  287.  Perhaps 
Justin  thought  of  the  seducing  word  of  the  Serpent  to  Eve  as  the 
medium  of  a  demonic  conception  and  incarnation,  and  in  the  case 
of  Mary  of  the  angel's  word  as  the  medium  of  the  conception  and 
incarnation  of  the  Divine  Logos. 
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offered  to  God,  is  not  to  be  referred  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  by  the  Jews  in  the  Diaspora,  which  is  not,  in 
fact,  found  everywhere,  but  to  the  Christian  sacrifice 
of  the  bread  and  cup  of  the  Eucharist,  which,  according 
to  the  ordinance  of  Christ,  is '  pffered  everywhere  on 
earth.  It  is  certainly  true  that  prayers  and  thanks- 
givings worthily  offered  are  the  only  perfect  sacrifices 
well-pleasing  to  God,  and  Christians  have  learned  to 
offer  such,  and  they  do  it  at  this  devotional  act  of 
eating  and  drinking,  at  which  also  they  remember  the 
suffering  of  the  Son  of  God  for  their  sakes  (cxvii.). 
So,  too,  the  prophecies  in  Is  a.  xlii.  6  ff.,  xlix.  6  ff., 
refer  only  to  Christians,  not  to  Jewish  proselytes, 
who  have  not  received  an  illumination  nor  a  new 
covenant  but  are  members  of  the  old  legal  covenant. 
To  Christ  are  also  to  be  referred  all  passages  which 
speak  of  God  as  having  descended  or  ascended 
anywhere,  or  gone  to  any  place.  For  the  ineffable 
Father  and  Lord  of  all  things  does  not  walk  about, 
neither  does  He  sleep  or  rise  up,  but  remains  ever  in 
His  own  place,  seeing  and  hearing  clearly,  but  not 
with  eyes  and  ears  but  with  a  power  for  which  we 
have  no  name.  He  surveys  all  things  and  knows  all 
things,  and  none  of  us  remains  hidden  from  Him. 
He  does  not  move,  and  is  not  contained  by  any  space, 
not  even  by  the  whole  world,  for  He  indeed  was 
before  the  world  came  into  being.  How  could  He 
speak  to  anyone  or  appear  in  a  particular  corner  of 
the  earth,  when  it  was  impossible  for  the  people  at 
Sinai  to  look  upon  the  glory  even  of  His  envoy? 
Therefore  neither  Abraham  nor  Isaac  nor  Jacob  nor 
any  other  man  ever  saw  the  Father  and  Lord  of  all 
things,  but  His  Son,  who  according  to  His  will  is 
both  God,  and  angel,  in  that  He  carries  out  His  decree, 
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who  of  old  became  fire  when  He  spoke  with  Moses 
at  the  bush9  and  who  as  man  was  to  be  born  of  the 
Virgin.  And  this  Son  is  not  merely  a  power  which 
goes  forth  from  the  Father  for  a  season  and  returns 
to  Him  again ;  but,  as  He  who  was  begotten  by  the 
Father  before  all  creatures,  He  is  a  being  numerically 
distinct  (independent)  from  Him  who  begat  Him 
(cxxvii.  ff.).  Finally,  Justin  urges  the  Jews  to  con- 
fession and  repentance,  to  which  end  God  has  given 
all  men  freedom,  and  through  which  all,  if  they  desire 
it,  may  by  the  Divine  mercy  receive  forgiveness.  But 
they  and  others  who  in  this  resemble  them,  deceive 
themselves  when  they  say  that  even  if  they  are 
sinners  their  sin  is  not  reckoned  to  them,  because 
they  know  God  (cxli.).  With  this  side-glance  at  the 
Gnostics,  whose  Determinism  and  Intellectualism 
must  have  been  particularly  distasteful  to  him  as  an 
apologist  and  missionary  preacher  of  Christianity, 
Justin  closes  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

The  Character  of  Justin's  Apologies 

If  we  take  a  general  view  of  the  contents  of 
these  three  Apologetic  writings  of  Justin  we  must 
acknowledge  that  he  admirably  discharged  the  task 
laid  upon  him  by  his  age.  He  not  only  repelled 
the  attacks  upon  Christianity  vigorously  and  with 
clear  arguments,  but  he  also  succeeded  in  describing 
and  defending  the  Christian  faith,  according  to  the 
average  view  of  the  Church  of  his  time,  in  a  way  well 
calculated  to  appeal  to  the  minds  of  heathen  and 
Jewish  readers.  To  ascribe  to  him  a  Jewish-Christian 
tendency  is  a  scarcely  intelligible  error,  in  view  of 
his  severe  censure  of  the  Jewish  people  and  religion, 
and  the  central  significance  which  he  attributes 
to  faith  in  Christ  as  the  Logos  and  Son  of  God. 
■  But  the  contemptuous  fashion  in  which  it  has  lately 
become  customary  —  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  Confessional  critics  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  "  Centuriators  " * — to  judge  "  the  Christianity  of 
Justin,"  seems  to  me  to  testify  rather  to  the  dogmatic 

1  The  reference  is  to  the  authors  of  the  polemical  Reformation 
work  on  Church  history  known  as  the  Magdeburg  Centuries  (1559- 
1 574). — Translator. 
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prejudices  than  to  the  historical  sense  of  the  critics. 
The  view  that  the  Christianity  of  Justin  consists 
solely  in  instruction  and  law,  rests  on  a  wholly 
superficial  understanding  of  his  doctrines  of  Christ 
and  of  salvation.  Justin,  no  doubt,  says  in  one  place 
that  even  if  Christ  were  regarded  as  merely  an 
ordinary  man,  He  would  be  worthy,  because  of  His 
wisdom,  to  be  called  a  son  of  God  (I.  xxii.).  But 
it  does  not  follow  from  this  that,  according  to  Justin, 
Christ  was  only  a  wise  teacher ;  He  is  the  manifesta- 
tion in  human  form  of  the  true  pre-mundane  Son 
of  God,  the  first-born  Logos,  the  reasonable  power 
(\oyiich  Suvanu)  which  is  begotten  of  God.  And  what 
exactly  that  means  is  particularly  clear  in  Justin. 
The  two  aspects  which,  from  the  first — even  before 
Philo,  in  the  Stoic  identification  of  Logos  and  Hermes 
— were  combined  in  the  Logos  conception,  that  of 
the  personal  word  of  revelation  and  the  Divine 
Intelligence,  are  both  equally  represented  in  Justin. 
In  one  aspect  the  Logos  is  the  principle  of  the 
general  mental  capacity  of  men  in  general  and  of 
the  special  endowment  of  sages,  poets,  and  prophets ; 
again,  as  the  personal  Son,  messenger,  and  servant  of 
God,  it  is  the  subject  of  the  incarnation  in  Jesus. 
The  latter  is  therefore  the  revelation,  in  all  its  com- 
pleteness and  intensity,  of  the  same  Divine  principle 
which  received  a  partial  manifestation  in  the  wisdom 
and  virtue  of  pre-Christian  heroes,  and  of  which  the 
seminal  power  is  innate  in  the  human  race  generally 
(II.  viii.,  x.,  xiii.).  Since,  then,  the  Person  of  Christ 
is  thought  of  as  the  perfect  manifestation  of  the  same 
Divine  principle  which  in  earlier  times  was  the 
ground  and  source  of  all  that  is  true  and  good  in 
humanity,  the  result  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  declare 
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Christianity  as  decidedly  as  possible  to  be  the  absolute 
religion  in  which  all  earlier  religions  are  fulfilled  and 
superseded ;  on  the  other,  to  accord  at  the  same  time 
to  pre-Christian  humanity,  not  only  Jewish  but 
heathen,  its  relative  share  in  the  true  and  the  good. 
Christianity  is  no  longer,  as  it  appears  on  the  theory 
of  magical  inspiration,  a  complete,  exclusive  antithesis 
to  what  is  natural  and  human,  but  is  related  to  the 
latter  as  the  fulfilment  to  the  preparation,  as  the 
fruit  to  the  seed,  as  the  whole  to  the  parts.  Justin's 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  carried  with  it  the  fruitful  idea 
of  a  revelation  which  was  not  magical,  catastrophic, 
breaking  in  from  without,  but  inward,  universal,  and 
permanent,  and  thus  the  dualism  between  Christian 
and  human,  if  not  already  overcome,  was  at  least  so 
modified  and  softened  down  that  Christianity  was 
recognised  to  be  the  legitimate  possessor  of  all  human 
truth  and  good,  and  thus  the  foundation  was  laid  for 
its  claim  to  become  a  world-religion.  And  this 
universalising  and  making-inward  of  revelation  was 
at  the  same  time  a  rationalising  and  ethicising  of  the 
primitive  Christian  enthusiasm,  a  transcending  of  its 
violently  revolutionary  tendencies,  a  subordination  of 
its  motive  force  to  the  rational  order  and  rule  of 
social  life ;  in  short,  it  rendered  possible  the  existence 
of  Christianity  as  an  organised  Church  fellowship. 
It  is  not  obvious  how  all  this  can  be  considered  an 
obscuration  or  depotentiation  of  Christian  truth.  It 
is  true  that  Justin  shares  with  the  Stoic  philosophy 
his  doctrine  of  the  partaking  of  all  men  in  the  Divine 
Logos  (I.  xlvi.,  II.  viii.,  x.,  xiii.)  and  directly  borrowed 
therefrom  his  conception  of  the  "seminal  word" 
(\6yot  (nreppaTtKos).  But  this  thought  did  not  serve 
in  his  use  of  it  to  lower  Christianity,  or  to  put  it  on 
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the  same  footing  with  any  philosophic  system,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  exalt  Christianity  as  the  perfect 
fulfilment  of  all  human  efforts  after  truth  and  virtue, 
setting  it  high  above  all  the  imperfect  and  one-sided 
phases  of  thought  and  life  in  earlier  history  and 
exhibiting  it  as  the  fulness  of  truth  and  grace  re- 
vealed in  Christ  to  all  men,  as  the  fulfilment  of  the 
purpose  for  which  mankind  was  created.  And  this 
conception  of  Christianity  has  been  held  in  common 
by  the  profoundest  teachers,  from  John  the  Evangelist 
down  to  Schleiermacher.  The  Gospel  of  John 
likewise  teaches  that  the  Logos  is  "the  light  that 
lighteth  every  man,"  and  that  outside  of,  and  prior 
to,  Christianity  there  were  men  who  were  of  the 
truth,  of  God,  whose  works  were  done  in  God, 
children  of  God,  who  had  already  belonged  to  the 
Father  and  therefore  were  also  destined  to  belong 
to  the  Son.  It  is  only  a  further  development  of  this 
profound  thought  when  Justin  says  of  wise  and 
virtuous  heathens  like  Socrates  and  Heracleitus,  that 
they,  whom  the  world  took  to  be  atheists,  were  really 
Christians,  because  they  lived  in  fellowship  with 
the  Logos  (/jlctcl  \6yov,  I.  xlvi.).  But  at  the  same 
time  there  remains  always  the  distinction  that  Socrates 
and  those  like  him  only  knew  a  part  of  Christ,  a  seed 
and  image  of  the  Logos,  whereas  we  are  enabled  to 
know  His  whole  nature  and  prototypal  reality  as  it 
has  appeared  in  Jesus  Christ  (II.  i.,  x.,  xiii.).  Justin's 
doctrine  of  Christianity  as  the  fulfilment  of  the 
revelation  which  was  present  in  the  human  mind 
from  the  beginning  does  not  need  to  be  defended  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  an  apologist,  and  as  such 
spoke  in  this  way    in    order  to  accommodate  his 

teaching  to  the  heathen  world ;  he  was  honestly  and 
vol,  jv,  88 
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completely  in  earnest l  about  it ;  he  was  conscious  that, 
in  holding  this  conviction,  he  was  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  most  enlightened  teachers  of  the  Church  of 
his  time ;  and  all  the  teachers  of  the  Greek  (Eastern) 
Church  continued  to  follow  the  path  on  which  he 
had  started;  and  indeed  some  other  teachers,  who 
took  in  the  main  a  pessimistic  view  of  human  nature, 
on  occasion  reverted  to  his  view,  as  when  they  spoke 
of  the  anima  naturaliter  Christiana  (Tertullian),  or 
said  that  Christianity  was  as  old  as  the  human  race 
(Augustine). 

Alongside  of  the  Johannine  view  of  Christianity  as 
the  fulfilment  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  humanity 
we  find  in  Justin  also  the  Pauline  thought  of  re- 
demption in  a  form  reminiscent  of  Rom.  v.  12-21. 
There  Adam's  disobedience  as  the  cause  of  the 
dominion  of  sin  and  death,  is  contrasted  with  Christ's 
obedience  as  the  source  of  the  righteousness  and 
victory  over  death  which  cancels  it ;  so  Justin  {Dial. 
c.)  says  that  while  Eve,  seduced  by  the  word  of  the 
serpent,  gave  birth  to  disobedience  and  death,  Mary, 
in  believing  obedience  to  the  word  of  the  angel,  bore 
Him  through  whom  God  destroyed  the  demons  and 
wrought  deliverance  from  death  for  believers.  Christ's 
appearance  therefore  betokens  the  re-birth  of  mankind, 
the  cancelling  of  their  disobedience  by  obedience, 
and  of  their  subjection  to  death  and  the  devil  by 
their  deliverance  from  both.  That  the  sufferings  and 
death  which  Christ  underwent  for  our  sakes  belong 
to  His  saving  work,  is  often  said  by  Justin,  but 
without  any  more  detailed  explanation  of  the  way  in 
which  this  saving  effect  is  to  be  thought  of,  so  that 

1  Cf.  the  excellent  remarks  of  Aube,  St  Justin  (Paris,  1875, 
pp.  102  ff.). 
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it  remains  doubtful  whether  he  adopted  a  theory  of 
atonement  in  the  Pauline  sense,  or  whether  he 
thought  of  the  victory  over  the  demons  as  effected 
by  the  ethical  value  of  Christ's  obedience.  In  any 
case  he  did  not  think  of  a  satisfaction  rendered  to  the 
Law ;  instead  of  that,  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Church 
of  those  days,  there  appears  the  victory  over  the  evil 
spiritual  powers  which  is  alluded  to  in  Col.  ii.  15 
and  Heb.  ii.  14,  and  strongly  emphasised  by  John 
throughout.  Since  the  demons  are  the  personification 
of  all  religious  and  moral  evil,  their  defeat  by  Christ 
signifies  a  deliverance  in  principle  from  ungodliness 
and  unrighteousness — the  same  thing  therefore  which 
Paul  describes  as  reconciliation  and  justification,  and 
John  as  birth  from  above,  or  from  the  Spirit.  What 
right,  therefore,  has  anyone  to  assert  that  Justin  did 
not  know  Christ  as  the  Redeemer,  but  only  as  teacher 
and  law-giver  ? 

The  appropriation  of  salvation  also  has  for  Justin 
the  same  two  aspects  as  for  Paul  and  John.  It 
comes  about  as,  on  the  one  hand,  a  personal  act  of 
repentance l  and  faith,  and  on  the  other,  through  the 
sacramental  rites  practised  by  the  Church  as  a  com- 
munity— baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  That  re- 
pentance is  thought  of  as  a  personal  act  of  free-will 
is  self-evident  in  the  case  of  missionary  and  apologetic 
discourses,  and  it  is  so  thought  of  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  apostolic  discourses  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles ;  for  in  such  cases  the  preacher  necessarily 
exhorts  his  hearers  to  repent,  and  in  so  doing  implies 
their  freedom.  Whether  the  varying  success  of  this 
appeal  in  the  case  of  different  hearers  does  not,  after 

1  The  German  Sinnesanderung,  change  of  mind  or  attitude,  is 
a  closer  rendering  of  /Acrovoia  than  our  "  repentance." 
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all,  rest  upon  a  deeper  background  of  predestination, 
is  a  separate  question  which  the  reflective  theologian 
may  put  to  himself,  and  which  Paul  and  John  have 
certainly  answered  in  a  determinist  sense,  whereas 
Justin  strongly  emphasises  the  indeterminate  freedom 
of  the  will.  But  then,  have  not  the  opinions  of 
Church  teachers  of  all  times,  down  even  to  the 
present  day,  varied  on  this  difficult  question  and  often 
contradicted  one  another?  Why,  therefore,  should 
it  be  made  a  reproach  against  Justin,  and  considered 
a  sign  of  the  inferiority  of  his  Christianity,  that  in 
face  of  Stoic  fatalism  and  the  Gnostic  determinism  of 
the  Basilideans  and  Valentinians,  he  emphasised  self- 
determination  and  individual  responsibility  as  neces- 
sary to  the  beginning  and  progress  of  the  Christian 
life  ? l  The  mystical  side  of  the  consciousness  of 
salvation  is  not,  however,  entirely  lacking  to  him,  but 
it  is  still  more  definitely  attached  than  in  Paul  and 
John  to  the  mystic  Church-rites  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Baptism  he  describes  as  the  laver 
of  regeneration  and  illumination,  by  which  the 
children  of  nature,  necessity,  sin,  and  ignorance  are 

1  The  connection  of  his  doctrine  of  freedom  with  that  of  the 
innate  Divine  seminal  reason  is  also  to  be  noted.  Inasmuch  as 
this  rests  on  a  waking  of  the  Divine  Logos  in  men,  the  ethical 
exercise  of  the  reason,  or  the  freedom  of  man  for  good,  comes 
finally  to  the  same  thing  which  is  called  in  John  (vi.  44  ff.)  being 
begot  (en  by  God,  or  taught  by  God,  on  which  the  coming  to  Christ 
and  to  faith  in  Him  depend.  Freedom  is  the  ethical  manifestation 
of  that  which  in  the  religious  sphere  is  called  the  inner  revelation 
of  the  Logos  in  the  human  souL  Understood  thus,  in  connection 
with  his  whole  theology,  Justin's  doctrine  of  freedom  is  quite  in 
harmony  with  the  Pauline  and  Johannine  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
causation  of  faith  and  love.  Paul  and  John  have  also  placed  grace 
and  freedom  side  by  side,  unmediated,  as  two  aspects  of  truth 
having  equal  rights  (Rom.  ix.-xi. ;  John  vi  44  ff,,  65 ;  cf.  vit  17). 
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changed  into  children  of  freedom  and  knowledge,  and 
receive  forgiveness  of  sins  in  the  power  of  the  name 
of  the  Father  and  the  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  the 
crucified  and  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  named  over 
them  (I.  lxi.).  It  is  clear  that  an  inner  spiritual 
influence  upon  the  recipient,  associated  with  the 
sacramental  ceremony,  is  here  implied;  that  is  to 
say,  the  same  kind  of  mystical  connection  between 
baptism  with  water  and  baptism  with  the  Spirit 
as  in  Rom.  vi.  and  John  iii.  8  ff.  In  the  Lord's 
Supper  or  "Eucharist"  Justin  sees  (I.  Ixvi.)  a 
mystical  act  of  communion  with  the  incarnate  Jesus 
in  which  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  is  in  a  sense 
continued,  since  the  word  of  prayer  which  goes  forth 
from  Him  makes  the  bodily  food  the  medium  of  the 
same  Divine  Logos  and  Life-power  which  in  Jesus 
took  flesh  and  blood,  and  now  in  the  believer,  by 
this  act  of  eating  and  drinking,  is  made  the  power 
of  his  own  life,  which  is  thereby  exalted  into  a  divine- 
human  incorruptible  life.  That  is  the  same  concep- 
tion which  underlies  all  the  sacred  meals  of  the 
mystery-cults — Justin  himself  refers  to  the  mysteries 
of  Mithra, — that  is  to  say,  by  partaking  of  a  food 
which  has  been  consecrated  to  the  Saviour-God  and 
is  filled  with  his  powers,  the  recipient  enters  into  a 
mystical  connection  with  him  and  appropriates  his 
incorruptible  divine  life.  That  is  why  this  mystical 
meal  is  called  in  the  Didache  a  "  pneumatic "  food, 
that  is  to  say,  one  filled  with  super-sensuous  life- 
powers,  and  in  Ignatius  a  "  medicine  of  immortality." 
The  same  thought,  however,  is  hinted  at  in  1  Cor. 
x.  16,  and  quite  clearly  developed  in  John  vi.  51-58. 
Here  again  Justin  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
Church  of  his  time,  and  we  have  no  reason,  as  it 
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seems  to  me,  to  accuse  him  of  superstition  and  the 
secularising  of  Christianity  because  the  animistic 
conceptions  associated  with  the  heathen  mysteries 
underlay  the  Sacramental  doctrine  which  he  shared 
with  the  Church  of  his  time.  The  case  is  the  same 
as  with  the  mythical  corruptions  of  incarnation  and 
apotheosis  which  the  Church  similarly  took  over 
from  the  domain  of  heathen  religion  and  made  the 
vehicle  of  the  content  of  its  new  faith.  These 
mythico-mystic  forms  of  faith  and  cultus  were,  so 
to  speak,  the  accumulators  in  which  the  powerful  and 
dangerous  force  of  religious  enthusiasm  was  stored 
up  and  restrained  and  made  available  as  a  safe  motive- 
power  for  domestic  use — for  the  service,  that  is,  of 
the  ethical  life. 

We  will  not  here  enter  further  into  particulars,  but 
will  reserve  them  for  the  connected  account,  which  is 
to  be  given  later,  of  the  Christian  thinking  of  the 
apologists  in  general. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

Tatian's  "  Discourse  to  the  Greeks 


»> 


Tatian,  an  Assyrian  by  birth,  had  prepared  himself 
by  travels  and  studies  for  the  rhetorical  profession, 
but,  becoming  disgusted  with  the  frivolousness  of 
the  rhetorical  arts,  he  turned  to  Christianity  and 
became  at  Rome  a  pupil  of  Justin.  After  the  death 
of  Justin  he  returned  to  his  native  land  and  joined 
the  sect  of  the  Encratites.  His  apologetic  work, 
Oratio  ad  Grcecos,  was  written  during  his  Catholic 
period,  between  160  and  170.  Whereas  Justin,  even 
as  a  Christian,  held  Greek  philosophy,  especially  the 
Platonic  and  Stoic  philosophy,  in  high  esteem,  his 
pupil,  a  man  of  a  different  temperament,  begins 
his  discourse  to  the  Greeks  with  an  extremely  con* 
temptuous  pronouncement  upon  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers. Instead  of  examining  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
their  doctrines,  he  follows  the  method — only  too  often 
imitated  in  later  Church  polemics — of  personal 
disparagement.  He  is  not  ashamed,  in  dealing  with 
these  great  thinkers,  instead  of  examining  the 
content  of  their  doctrines,  to  use  against  them  the 
miserable  gossip  of  the  vulgar,  who  always  take  a 
delight  in  vilifying  the  great. 

489 
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In  his  positive  expositions  of  Christian  beliefs 
there  are  some  ideas  peculiar  to  himself.  He  comes 
nearest  to  Justin  in  his  doctrine  of  God  and  the 
Logos. 

At  the  beginning,  so  he  teaches  in  chapter  v.,  God, 
the  Lord  of  all  things,  existed  alone ;  but  inasmuch  as 
He  was  the  substance  of  all  things,  all  things  were 
with  (<rvv)  Him — that  is  to  say,  potentially  contained 
in  Him  ;  the  Logos  also,  as  the  power  of  reason,  was 
still  in  Him.  Through  His  simple  will,  however  (or 
through  His  will,  out  of  His  simplicity),  the  Logos 
arises,  who,  without  departing  into  the  void,  becomes 
the  first-born  work  of  the  Father.  In  Him  we 
recognise  the  principle  of  the  world.  This  forth- 
going  of  the  Logos  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
division  of  the  substance  of  the  Father,  but  after  the 
analogy  of  the  forth-going  of  the  spoken  word  from 
the  thought  of  the  thinker  or  the  kindling  of  a  new 
flame  at  a  fire  (cf.  Just,  Dial.,  lxi.,  cxxviiL).  The 
Logos  who  was  begotten  at  the  beginning  then 
brought  forth  matter,  which  is  therefore  not  without 
beginning  and  not  of  equal  power  with  God,  but  is 
begotten  by  the  Logos  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Logos  is  begotten  by  God.1  And  hence  (because 
matter  is  begotten  by  the  Logos)  we  believe  in  a 
resurrection  of  the  body  after  the  end  of  the  world, 
not  to  enter  on  a  new  and  aimless  cycle,  as  in  the 
theory  of  the  Stoics,  but  with  a  view  to  the  Judg- 
ment, which  takes  place  once  for  all.  The  possibility 
of  the  bodily  resurrection  is  not  more  difficult  to 
conceive  than  that  of  our  first  coming  into  being. 
God,  with  His  kingly  power,  will  restore  to  its  former 

1  The  v\rj  is  ytwrfni)  irpofofikrjfUvrj,  the  Xoyos  yvnrrflti*  oKrcycnnprc 
T7/v  Kaff  17/Aas  iroi-qviv  avros  lavr$  rrjv  v\rpr  8r)fuovpyy<ras. 
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condition,  when  He  so  wills,  the  substance  (of  our 
bodies),  which  is  visible  only  to  Him  and  is  laid  up 
in  His  secret  storehouses.  The  ground  of  this  hope 
lies  in  man's  being  in  the  image  of  God.  "  For  the 
heavenly  Logos,  the  Spirit  who  came  forth  out  of  the 
Father,  the  Logos  who  arose  from  the  Reason  (of  the 
Father),  has,  in  imitation  of  His  Begetter,  created 
man  as  the  image  of  immortality,  in  order  that,  as 
incorruptibility  belongs  to  God,  so  man  also  may 
receive  a  share  in  the  Divine  lot  of  immortality. 
But  men,  and  before  them  the  angels,  were  so  created 
by  the  Logos  that  good  is  not,  as  it  is  with  God, 
their  natural  characteristic,  but  is  the  object  of  their 
free  choice.  Now  when  men  took  the  side  of  the 
first-born  angel,  who  was  more  subtle  than  any,  and 
made  him,  who  was  resisting  the  law  of  God,  their 
God,  both  the  originator  of  this  impiety  and  his 
(human)  adherents  were  shut  out  from  intercourse 
with  the  potent  Logos,  and  so  man,  although  created 
in  the  image  of  God,  became  mortal,  because  the 
stronger  Spirit  departed  from  him.  That  first-born 
angel,  however,  because  of  his  transgression  and 
ignorance,  became  a  demon,  and  the  imitators  of  his 
delusive  pretences  became  the  demonic  host, 
delivered  over  to  the  folly  of  which  they  had 
voluntarily  been  guilty."  Then  follows  (viii.  ff.)  a 
description  and  condemnation  of  the  heathen 
religions,  which  are  traced  back  to  the  worship  of 
demons  and  the  astrological  belief  in  fate.  . 

In  xiii.  begins  a  further  discussion  of  anthropo- 
logical questions.  The  soul,  so  Tatian  teaches,  is  not 
inherently  immortal,  but  mortal.  It  is,  however, 
capable  of  immortality.  When  it  does  not  know  the 
truth  it  dies  and  undergoes  dissolution  along  with 
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the  body;  at  the  end  of  the  world,  however,  it  is 
raised  again,  and  then  receives  death  as  a  punish- 
ment, in  immortality  (in  an  endless  duration  of  its 
painful  condition  of  death).  On  the  other  hand, 
when  it  has  assimilated  the  knowledge  of  God,  it 
does  not  die  even  though  it  undergoes  temporary  dis- 
solution. For  in  itself  it  has  a  tendency  towards 
matter,  and  dies  along  with  the  flesh ;  if,  however,  it 
has  attained  to  a  connection  with  the  Divine  Spirit, 
it  does  not  remain  without  help,  but  rises  up  to  the 
higher  regions  to  which  the  Spirit  leads  it,  for  His 
dwelling  is  above,  while  the  origin  of  the  soul  is  from 
below.  For  at  the  beginning,  indeed,  the  Spirit 
lived  with  the  soul,  but  when  it  would  not  obey  Him, 
He  deserted  it  once  more.  It  retained  only  a  spark 
(ei/awr/Aa=glow  persisting  under  ashes)  of  His  power, 
and  since  in  its  separation  from  Him  it  is  not  able  to 
behold  that  which  is  perfect,  in  its  seeking  after  God 
it  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  polytheism.  The  Spirit 
of  God  does  not  dwell  in  all ;  but  in  individual  men 
who  led  a  righteous  life,  He  united  Himself  with 
their  souls  and  made  known  to  other  souls  in 
prophecies  that  which  is  hidden.  Those,  then,  who 
obeyed  the  voice  of  wisdom  attracted  to  them  the 
Spirit  for  which  they  had  an  affinity ;  the  disobedient, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  despised  the  servants  of 
the  suffering  God  (Christ),  showed  themselves  to  be 
opponents  and  not  worshippers  of  God.  So  it  is  in 
the  case  of  the  Greeks,  who  are  eloquent  in  speech 
but  in  their  thoughts  are  absurd,  because  they  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  led  away  by  the  demons 
into  idolatry.  The  important  thing  is  henceforth  to 
seek  again  that  which  is  lost,  to  connect  the  soul 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  strive  after  union  with 
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God.  For  man  is  not,  as  the  chattering  crows  (the 
philosophers)  assert,  a  rational  being  capable  of 
receiving  understanding  and  knowledge,  but  flesh,  and 
his  soul  is  only  that  which  keeps  the  flesh  together  and 
is  imprisoned  in  it,  and  is  composed  of  various  parts. 
Regarded  in  himself,  if  he  does  not  become  the  dwelling 
of  the  God-sent  Spirit,  man  is  not  like  God,  but  like 
the  beasts,  from  which  he  is  only  distinguished  by  the 
possession  of  articulate  speech ;  only  that  man  is 
God's  image  and  likeness  who  raises  himself  above 
(purely  natural)  humanity  to  God  and  becomes  the 
temple  of  His  Spirit.  God,  who  is  perfect,  has  not 
flesh.  The  demons,  though  they  have  not  indeed 
flesh,  have  spiritual  bodies,  like  fire  or  air,  and  are 
copies  of  matter  and  of  evil.  Matter  desired  to 
bring  souls  under  its  dominion,  and  the  demons  by 
tempting  men,  who  have  freedom  of  choice,  have 
delivered  them  over  to  the  law  of  death.  But,  con- 
quered as  he  is,  the  possibility  has  been  given  to  him 
of  conquering  death  again,  by  faith  and  penitence. 
If  any  desires  to  conquer  the  demons,  he  must  cast 
off  matter;  for,  armed  with  the  panoply  of  the 
heavenly  Spirit,  he  will  then  be  able  to  save  all  that 
surrounds  him.  But  heathen  magic  and  divination, 
on  the  contrary,  which  are  themselves  in  league  with 
the  demons,  are  foolish  and  wicked. 

In  chapter  xxi.  Tatian  only  touches  on  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  God  in  order  to 
contrast  it  with  the  analogous  heathen  stories. 
"  Looking  to  your  own  traditions,  you  need  not  com- 
plain of  us  if  we  tell  similar  stories.  And  indeed 
what  we  relate  is  not  foolish,  but  yours  are  idle  tales." 
And  they  do  not  become  more  sensible  even  when 
the  myths  about  the  gods  are  allegorically  interpreted 
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in  the  sense  of  the  Stoic  natural  philosophy.  How- 
ever, it  would  profane  the  Christian  faith  to  bring  it 
into  comparison  with  the  heathen  gods,  who  wallow 
in  mire  and  filth.  Then  follows  a  satirical  reference 
to  the  lewdness  and  cruelty  of  the  Roman  shows 
and  games,  and  to  the  vain  conduct  of  the  cynic 
philosophers  and  the  enmity  between  the  various 
Schools.  It  was  his  acquaintance  with  all  these 
follies  and  indecencies  of  the  heathen  which  had 
made  upon  Tatian,  as  he  tells  us  in  chapter  xxix.,  so 
repulsive  an  impression  that  he  retired  into  himself, 
and  sought  how  he  might  find  the  truth.  When  in 
so  doing  he  was  looking  at  everything  that  might  be 
of  importance,  he  met  with  certain  writings  of  the 
barbarians  which  were  older  than  the  Greek  dogmas 
and  more  divine  than  their  errors.  These  convinced 
him,  by  the  simplicity  of  their  style,  the  absence  of 
artifice  in  the  writers,  by  the  easily  intelligible 
explanation  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  fore- 
knowledge which  they  showed  of  the  future,  the 
excellence  of  their  moral  precepts,  and  their  doctrine 
of  one  sole  Authority  (of  God)  ruling  over  the  whole 
universe.  Thus  his  soul  was  taught  of  God,  and  he 
perceived  that  all  those  former  things  (heathen 
knowledge  and  conduct)  led  only  to  damnation, 
whereas  this  (that  which  is  revealed  by  God) 
abolished  subjection  to  the  world,  delivered  us  from 
innumerable  masters  and  tyrants,  and  restored  to  us 
what  we  had,  indeed,  long  ago  received  but  had  not 
been  able  to  preserve  against  the  power  of  error. 
Being  initiated  into  this  knowledge,  he  desires  hence- 
forth to  get  rid  of  these  childish  follies.  For  the 
heathen  taunts  at  the  faith  and  morals  of  the 
Christians  he  pays  them  back  in  their  own  coin; 
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indeed,  he  offers  to  prove  to  the  Greeks  that  our 
philosophy,  derived  from  Moses,  is  older  than  the 
doctrines  of  the  Greeks,  older  even  than  the  discovery 
of  the  alphabet  (lxxi.).  How  far  the  literary  and 
historical  erudition  which  Tatian  summons  up  for 
this  purpose  impressed  his  contemporaries  may  be 
left  an  open  question.  More  convincing  than  this 
argument  was,  in  any  case,  the  moral  earnestness 
with  which  Tatian  censured  the  degenerate  heathen 
society  of  the  time,  fast  sinking  into  a  morass  of 
sensuality,  and  set  over  against  it  the  unpretentious 
simplicity  of  the  Biblical  faith  and  the  moral  purity 
of  Christianity  as  the  truth  which  would  free  the 
world  from  slavery.  As  a  Christian  cynic  he  called 
men  back  from  the  unnaturalness  of  their  godless  and 
immoral  over-civilisation  to  the  simplicity,  purity,  and 
freedom  of  nature,  as  it  was  originally  created  by 
God  and  has  been  restored  by  the  God-man — an 
Early- Christian  forerunner  of  modern  anti-  social 
reformers  of  the  type  of  Rousseau  and  Tolstoy. 


EARLY  APOLOGETIC  WRITINGS 

CHAPTER  XXVI 

Athenagoras'  "Petition  on  behalf  of 

the  Christians" 

Nothing  certain  is  known  about  the  personality 
of  Athenagoras.  Whether  he  was  an  Athenian 
philosopher  (as  the  superscription,  due  to  a  later 
hand,  asserts)  or,  according  to  another  tradition,  was 
the  principal  teacher  and  president  of  the  catechetical 
school  at  Alexandria,  must  be  left  an  open  question. 
Two  writings  of  his  have  come  down  to  us,  the 
"Petition  (* pea- field,  Supplicatio)  on  behalf  of  the 
Christians,"  addressed  to  the  two  Emperors  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  Commodus,  probably  of  about  the  year 
177  a.d.,  and  the  theological  essay  "  On  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Dead,"  the  genuineness  of  which  has  been 
questioned  by  many  (in  spite  of  the  allusion  to  it  in 
Suppl.  xxx vi.).  We  are  here  specially  concerned 
with  the  former,  the  apologetic  treatise,  which  is 
distinguished  by  the  philosophical  method  of  its 
apologetic. 

After  an  introduction  (i.-iii.)  urging  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  justice,  which  are  elsewhere 
universally  respected,  to  the  treatment  of  Christians 
by  the  state,  Athenagoras  begins  (iv.)   by   refuting 
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the  charge  of  atheism.  Christians  are  not  atheists,  but 
acknowledge  one  God  as  Creator  of  all  things,  who  is 
eternal,  without  beginning,  distinct  from  corruptible 
matter  which  has  had  a  beginning,  who  has  made  all 
things  by  His  word.  Similar  things  have  been 
asserted  hypothetically  by  the  Greek  poets  and 
philosophers  (Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Stoa) 
in  virtue  of  the  affinity  of  their  souls  with  the  Divine 
afflatus,  so  far  as  they  were  able  to  recognise  the 
Divine  by  themselves — that  is,  of  course,  imperfectly 
and  without  agreement  among  themselves,  whereas 
the  Christian  belief  in  God  does  not  rest  upon 
human  theories  but  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  who  moved  the  tongues  of  the 
prophets  like  musical  instruments.  Nevertheless 
Athenagoras  endeavours  to  find,  in  addition  to  the 
prophetic  revelation,  a  rational  argument  for  the 
unity  of  God  in  the  unity  of  the  world-order  (viii.). 
Then  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine 
of  God.  Christians,  too,  recognise  a  Son  of  God, 
but  not  in  the  sense  in  which  poets  narrate  fables 
about  the  sons  of  gods ;  the  Son  of  God  is  the  Logos 
of  the  Father  in  idea  and  effective  power  (eV  i8e<jl 
Koi  evepyet?),  for  after  Him  (as  the  pattern),  and 
through  Him,  all  things  have  come  to  be,  while  the 
Father  and  the  Son  are  one,  the  Son  in  the  Father 
and  the  Father  in  the  Son,  in  virtue  of  the  unity  and 
power  of  the  Spirit  (as  the  Divine  Nature  which  is 
common  to  both).  The  Son  is  that  which  the  Father 
first  begot,  not  as  something  that  has  come  into 
being — for  from  the  beginning  God,  as  the  eternal 
and  ever  rational  Spirit,  had  the  Logos  in  Himself — 
but  in  the  sense  that  He  proceeded  forth  as  idea  and 
effective  power  to  the    formation  of  the  formless 
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matter  of  the  world,  as  is  testified  by  the  prophetic 
Spirit  in  Prov.  viii.  22.  But  this  same  Holy  Spirit, 
who  worked  in  the  prophets,  we  call  an  effluence  of 
God,  which,  like  a  ray  of  the  sun,  goes  forth  from  Him 
and  returns  to  Him  again.  "  Who  should  not  then 
be  astonished  when  he  hears  those  men  called 
atheists  who  speak  of  a  God  the  Father  and  God  the 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  who  show  both  that  their 
essence  is  in  the  unity  (£v  rjj  ivwarei  Svvafjuv)  and  their 
distinction  in  the  order  (iv  tj?  Ta£ei  Sialpea-ip)  ?  And 
that  is  not  the  whole  of  our  teaching  about  God,  for 
we  speak  also  of  a  multitude  of  angels  and  ministering 
spirits  whom  God,  the  Creator  and  Moulder  of  the 
world,  has  distributed  and  appointed  to  rule  over  the 
elements,  the  heaven  and  the  world,  and  to  keep  in 
due  order  all  that  is  therein  "  (x.). 

How  thoroughly  in  earnest  Christians  are  in  this 
belief,  they  show,  not  by  their  words  but  by  their 
deeds.  "  Would  we,  if  we  did  not  believe  that  God 
ruled  the  world,  keep  ourselves  so  pure?  Surely 
not.  But  since  we  believe  that  we  shall  have  to  give 
account  to  God  who  has  created  both  us  and  the 
world,  of  all  our  life  here  below,  we  choose  to  walk 
in  temperance,  philanthropy,  and  lowliness,  con- 
vinced that  here  no  evil  can  befall  us,  even  though 
men  take  our  lives,  which  could  be  compared  with 
the  reward  which  we  shall  receive  from  the  great 
Judge  for  a  meek,  kind,  upright  life.  How  can 
anyone  consider  men  to  be  irreligious  who  hold  the 
present  life  of  little  value  and  have  as  their  lode-star 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  His  Logos,  the  knowledge 
of  the  unity  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  of  the 
fellowship  of  the  Father  with^the  Son,  of  the  nature  of 
the  Spirit,  of  the  union  and  distinction  in  unity  of 
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the  Spirit,  the  Son,  and  the  Father ;  men,  finally, 
who  know  a  future  life,  glorious  beyond  all 
description,  which  is  prepared  for  those  who  keep 
themselves  pure  from  all  wrong,  and  who  go  so 
far  in  the  love  of  men  that  they  do  not  love  only 
their  friends — we,  then,  who  lead  such  a  life  as  this ; 
that  we  may  escape  the  judgment,  how  can  we  be 
held  by  anyone  to  be  irreligious  ?  "  (xii.) 

The  transcendence  and  freedom  of  God  in  relation 
to  the  world  are  expressly  emphasised  by  Athenagoras, 
and  in  his  argument  he  makes  skilful  use  of  philo- 
sophical doctrines.  In  chapter  xvi.  he  writes :  "  The 
world  was  not  created  because  God  had  need  of  it, 
for  God  is  all  things  to  Himself — inaccessible  light, 
perfect  world,  spirit,  power,  reason.  If  the  world  is, 
as  Plato  says,  a  Divine  work  of  art,  I  go,  admiring 
its  beauty,  to  the  Artist ;  or  if  it  is,  as  the  Peripatetics 
say,  His  nature  and  body,  we  will  not  neglect  the 
worship  of  the  God  who  moves  this  body,  or  fall  into 
the  worship  of  the  poor  and  weak  elements  (cf.  Gal. 
iv.  9)  of — as  they  say — passible  matter  and  impassible 
air ;  or  if  it  is  held  (with  the  Stoa)  that  the  parts  of 
the  world  are  powers  of  God,  we  do  not  stop  at  the 
powers,  but  worship  their  Creator  and  Lord.  I  do 
not  demand  of  matter  what  it  does  not  possess,  and 
do  not  pass  by  God  to  worship  the  elements  (i.e. 
heavenly  bodies),  which  can  do  no  more  than  what  has 
been  committed  to  them ;  for  even  if  by  the  art  of  the 
Creator  they  are  fair  to  look  upon,  they  nevertheless 
essentially  share  the  nature  of  matter.  And  this, 
indeed,  is  said  by  Plato ;  that  which  men  call  heaven 
and  earth  has  received  from  the  Father  much  that  is 
glorious,  but  it  nevertheless  partakes  of  a  body,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  immutable.    If,  therefore,  I  admire 
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the  heaven  and  the  world-body  because  of  the  art 
that  is  in  them,  but  do  not  pray  to  them  as  gods, 
because  I  know  that  they  are  subject  to  the  law  of 
corruption,  why  should  I  call  those  [idols]  gods 
which  I  know  to  be  made  by  men  ? "  The  origin  of 
heathen  idolatry  is  explained  by  Athenagoras  partly 
from  the  deception  of  men  by  the  demons,  whom  he 
holds,  on  the  basis  of  Gen.  vi.  2,  to  be  fallen  angels, 
partly  (with  Euhemerus)  from  the  deification  of  dead 
men,  partly  from  the  imaginations  of  souls  under  the 
dominion  of  sense  and  having  no  knowledge  of  the 
truth  (xxvi.  ff.) 

From  xxxi.  onwards  Athenagoras  addresses  him- 
self to  the  refutation  of  the  calumnious  charges 
brought  against  the  morality  of  the  Christians. 
Since  for  Christians  even  an  impure  thought  is 
counted  a  sin  before  the  all-knowing  God,  how  can 
they  be  suspected  of  practising  those  shameful  things 
the  very  thought  of  which  is  abhorrent  to  them  ?  So 
far  from  that,  they  hold  it  only  permissible  to  marry 
once,  and  that  only  with  the  purpose  of  rearing 
children ;  a  second  marriage,  whether  after  voluntary 
separation  or  after  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties, 
they  hold  to  be  only  a  less  gross  form  of  adultery. 
Many  also  remain  continent  and  unmarried  through- 
out their  lives,  in  the  hope  of  being  the  more  firmly 
united  to  God  (xxxiii.).  Finally,  as  regards  the 
accusation  of  eating  human  flesh  (of  "Thyestian 
banquets"),  the  Apologist  points  out  how  absurd 
such  accusations  are  in  the  case  of  Christians,  who 
cannot  even  endure  the  sight  of  murders  (at  the 
combats  of  gladiators  and  beasts),  not  to  speak  of 
committing  them.  Such  shameful  crimes  might  be 
committed  by  men  who  think  that  death  ends  every- 
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thing  and  that  there  is  no  resurrection  or  judgment,  but 
not  Christians,  who  are  convinced  that  nothing  is 
hidden  from  God's  judgment  and  that  the  body  will 
be  punished  along  with  the  soul  whose  irrational 
desires  it  has  obeyed.  Even  if  the  belief  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  should  be  held  to  be  an  idle 
tale,  Christians  might  at  worst  be  held  guilty  of 
credulity  but  not  of  wickedness,  since  what  is 
thought  their  self-deception  does  no  one  any  harm. 
That,  moreover,  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  is  not  irrational,  and  has  the  opinion  of 
certain  philosophers  in  its  favour,  the  author  promises 
to  prove  in  a  separate  treatise  (xxxvi.). 

In  this  treatise,  "On  the  Resurrection,"  Athenagoras 
first  proves  its  possibility.  The  same  Divine  power 
which  wondrously  brings  man  into  existence  can  also 
restore  him  to  life.  Then  he  shows  its  necessity. 
Man  as  the  rational  being  was  created  for  an  end  of 
absolute  value,  namely,  for  wisdom  and  the  know- 
ledge of  God;  this  purpose  of  the  Creator  also 
guarantees  his  eternal  continuance,  and  this,  in  turn, 
his  resurrection,  without  which  man  could  not 
continue  to  exist  (xiii.).  But  the  resurrection  is  also 
a  moral  postulate.  For  the  Divine  righteousness 
must  display  itself  in  retributive  justice ;  but  that  is 
often  absent  in  the  present  life,  where  the  wicked  go 
unpunished  and  the  righteous  unrewarded.  There- 
fore the  judgment  must  take  place  in  the  future  life, 
and  it  must  include  both  soul  and  body,  since  both 
have  an  equal  share  in  the  good  and  evil  that  man 
does;  therefore  the  body  must  be  reconstituted,  in 
order  that  in  the  new  state  the  whole  man  may 
receive  reward  or  punishment  for  his  life  in  the 
present   world.      The  resurrection   is  therefore  the 
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necessary  presupposition  for  the  realisation  of  that 
end  of  absolute  value  for  which  human  nature  was 
made  (xix.-xxv.).  The  philosophic  apologist  has 
deliberately  avoided  having  recourse  to  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ. 


EARLY  APOLOGETIC  WRITINGS 

CHAPTER  XXVII 

Theophilus  Ad  Autolycum 

Theophilus,  according  to  Eusebius  (H.IS.,  IV.  xx.) 
fourth  bishop  of  Antioch  (169-177),  addressed  to  his 
friend  Autolycus  three  books  in  defence  of  the 
Christian  faith,  probably  soon  after  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  180  a. d.  In  philosophic 
culture  he  is  much  inferior  to  Athenagoras.  His 
statements  about  the  Greek  philosophers  show  little 
knowledge;  as,  for  example,  in  iii.  5  ff.,  where  he 
asserts  of  Zeno  and  Diogenes  that  they  teach 
cannibalism,  and  incite  men  to  murder  and  devour 
their  parents,  and  of  Epicurus  that  he  inculcates  the 
practice  of  incest  with  mothers  and  sisters ;  or  when 
he  asserts  that  Plato  makes  the  gods  consist  of 
matter,  and  of  his  psychology  mentions  only  the 
doctrine  of  transmigration.  He  compares  the  various 
cosmological  myths  and  philosophical  explanations  of 
the  world,  and  concludes  from  their  manifold  con- 
tradictions that  they  are  all  absurd  fables  and 
inventions,  and  that  only  Moses  and  the  prophets 
have  revealed  the  truth  about  God  and  the  creation, 
and  also  about  the  history  of  the  world  and  its  future 
end.     Yet  he  also  gives  at  the  beginning  of  his  work 
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a  rhetorically-phrased  disquisition  on  the  possibility 
of  knowing  God  from  His  revelation  in  nature,  which, 
however,  only  the  pure  soul,  purified  by  faith  and  the 
fear  of  God,  is  capable  of  perceiving  (i.  2-7).  The 
Christianity  of  Theophilus  consists  in  belief  in  the 
one  God,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  and  Judge  of 
the  world,  whose  glory,  greatness,  power,  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  benevolence  are  incomprehensible,  and 
incomparable  and  unapproachable,  but  of  whom  we 
know  that  He  is  kind  and  merciful  towards  those 
who  love  and  fear  Him,  an  educator  of  the  good  and 
father  of  the  righteous,  but  an  angry  judge  and 
punisher  of  the  wicked  (i.  8),  whose  judgment  will 
be  executed  in  the  world  to  come  on  those  who  have 
risen  from  the  dead.  That  is  the  theistic  religion  of 
morality,  for  which  the  way  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Hellenistic  popular  philosophy,  which,  when  based 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  word  of 
God — freed  from  its  national  Jewish  limitations, — 
was  the  religion  most  easily  understood  by  the 
average  member  of  the  Church  of  those  days. 
Remarkably  little  prominence  is  given  to  what  is 
specifically  Christian,  but  it  does  not  entirely  dis- 
appear; it  is,  so  to  speak,  drawn  together  and 
concentrated  in  the  form  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine 
of  God,  which,  in  Theophilus  also,  is  expressed  very 
much  in  the  same  formulas  which  had  been  usual 
since  the  time  of  Justin.  In  ii.  10  he  says :  God, 
though  He  is  Himself  free  from  all  needs,  willed 
to  create  man,  in  order  to  make  Himself  known 
to  him,  and  therefore  He  prepared  the  world  for 
him.  "God,  having  the  Logos  dwelling  within 
Him,  in  His  most  inward  parts,  begot  Him,  bringing 
Him  forth  together  with  His  Wisdom  before  the 
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universe,1  This  Logos  He  had  as  a  helper  in  His 
creation;  He  is  called  the  principle  (a/>x*)  because 
he  rules  over  everything  that  is  created  by  Him. 
He  then,  who  is  God's  Spirit,  and  Principle,  and 
Wisdom  and  the  Power  of  the  Highest,  came 
down  into  the  prophets  and  spoke  through 
them  about  the  creation  of  the  world  and  every- 
thing else.  For  the  prophets  were  not  yet,  when 
the  world  came  into  being,  but  the  Wisdom  of 
God  already  was,  which  is  in  Him,  and  His  holy 
Logos,  who  is  ever  with  Him."  The  only  point  that 
remains  obscure  here  is  the  relation  of  the  Wisdom 
to  the  Logos.  Are  both  the  same,  or  are  they  two 
hypostases  who  go  forth  from  the  inner  being  of  God 
to  an  existence  of  their  own  ?  In  favour  of  the  latter 
view  we  have  the  later  passage  in  ii.  15,  where  the 
first  three  days  of  creation  are  described  as  types  of 
the  Trinity — of  God,  and  of  His  Logos,  and  of  His 
Wisdom.  The  last-named  obviously  takes  here  the 
same  position  in  the  Trinity  which  is  elsewhere 
allotted  to  the  Spirit;  and  in  ii.  18  and  i.  7  also 
Wisdom  is  named  alongside  of  the  Logos  as  the 
mediating  principle  in  the  creation.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  said  again  in  ii.  22  (as  in  ii.  10,  middle) 
that  the  Logos  Himself  is  "  the  Power  and  Wisdom 

1  "^Ei\(nv  6  0c6s  rbv  iavrov  Xoyov  iyStdOerov  cv  rots  coYois  airkayxyois 
hyyarrjo'cv  avrov  fiera  rijs  iavrov  <ro<f>ias  ££cpcv£a/icvos  (cf.  Ps.  xliv.  1 
in  LXX.,  ifypevtaro  rj  #cap$ia  fiov  \6yov  ayaOov).  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  words  jura  r.  I.  oro^tas  mean  "  together  with,  at  the 
same  time  with,  His  wisdom/'  so  that  Wisdom  is  to  be  thought  of 
as  a  Being  begotten  by  God  (yiwrjfjui  avrov,  i.  3),  or,  "  with  the  help 
of,  in  fellowship  with,  His  wisdom,"  so  that  Wisdom  takes  part  in  the 
act  of  production,  and  the  Logos  therefore  is  the  son  of  the  Divine 
syzygy,  Father  and  Wisdom.  But  in  view  of  the  other  passages 
quoted  above,  the  former  is  the  more  probable  interpretation. 
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of  God."  As  such  he  appeared  "  in  the  rdle  of  God  " 
(cV  Tcpoo-irru  r.  deod)  in  Paradise  and  communed  with 
Adam,  for  when  it  is  said  in  Genesis  that  Adam 
heard  the  voice  of  God,  this  "  voice  "  means  nothing 
else  than  the  Logos  of  God,  who  is  also  His  Son. 
But  He  is  "Son,"  not  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
sons  of  the  gods  in  the  poetic  myths,  who  arose  from 
sexual  generation,  for,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
truth,  the  Logos  dwelt  from  everlasting  in  the  heart 
of  God  (evSiaOeros).  For  before  anything  was  made 
He  had  Him  as  His  counsellor,  because  He  was  His 
understanding  and  knowledge.  But  when  God 
willed  to  create  all  that  He  had  determined  upon, 
He  begot  this  Logos  as  one  brought  forth  (irpo(popuc6v)9 
as  the  first-born  of  all  creation,  without  Himself 
being  emptied  of  the  Logos ;  but  having  begotten  the 
Logos,  He  remained  ever  in  communion  with  Him 
(otiiXZv).  Then  follows  a  quotation  from  John  i.  1  ff. 
Just  because  of  this  His  Divine  nature  and  origin,  the 
Logos  can  appear  in  the  role  of  God  the  Father  and 
as  His  envoy  wherever  God  the  Father  wills,  and 
become  the  object  of  human  sight  and  hearing,  as  in 
the  case  of  our  first  parents  in  Paradise.  According 
to  this,  the  forth-going  Logos  is  related  to  the  inner 
Divine  Logos  as  the  revelation  of  God  appearing  in 
spatial  and  temporal  existence,  or  the  manifestation 
of  God  within  the  world  (immanent)  is  related  to 
His  supra-mundane,  timeless,  and  spaceless  (trans- 
cendent) being,  in  Himself  and  for  Himself.  The 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  therefore  the 
synthesis  of  the  supra-mundane  God  of  the  Semitic 
theocracy  and  the  immanent  God  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  theanthropy;  it  was  an  achievement  of 
religious  speculation,  the  great  significance  of  which 
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has  been  brought  into  clear  light  by  the  science  of 
comparative  religion.  And  the  fact  that  the  Logos- 
doctrine  is  not  yet  in  these  earlier  Fathers  so  closely 
and  exclusively  bound  up  with  the  historical  Person 
of  Jesus  as  in  later  Church  dogmatics,  is  not  a 
disadvantage,  but  rather  an  advantage,  of  the  earlier 
teaching.  For  in  it  the  kernel  and  abiding  truth  of 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  "God-Manhood,"  the 
universal  revelation  of  God  within  man,  or  the 
partaking  of  humanity  in  general  in  the  Divine 
Logos,  is  more  clearly  to  be  recognised  than  under 
the  mythical  husk  of  the  Church  dogma  of  the  sole 
God-Man  Jesus  Christ.  But  this  is  not  to  deny 
that  this  husk  was  indispensable  as  a  form  in  which 
the  Church  might  clothe  that  cardinal  doctrine  of 
Christianity. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

The  "Octavius"  of  Minucius  Felix 

Marcus  Minucius  Felix,  a  Roman  Christian  and  a 
widely  cultured  lawyer,  wrote — probably  under 
Antoninus  Pius,  between  150  and  160  * — an  apology 
for  Christianity,  distinguished  by  its  taste  and  spirit, 
as  well  as  by  the  warmth  of  its  religious  conviction, 
in  the  form  of  a  disputation  between  the  heathen 
Ceecilius  and  his  Christian  friend  Octavius.  The 
opening  chapters  describe  in  an  agreeable  gossiping 
fashion  the  scene  and  occasion  of  the  colloquy.  Then 
the  heathen  Ceecilius  opens  the  discussion,  and 
includes  in  his  discourse  (v.-xiii.)  all  the  prejudices 
and  accusations  against  Christianity  which  were  then 
prevalent  in  the  Roman  world.  These  are  then 
(xvi.-xxxviii.)  very  eloquently  refuted  by  Octavius, 
point  by  point.      Ceecilius  finally  declares  himself 

1  To  this  date  points  the  reference  to  the  rhetorician  Fronto,  who 
had  written  against  the  Christians  about  150.  But  whether  in 
xiv.  1  the  homo  Plauiince  prosaphc  is  Fronto,  as  Schanz  conjectured 
(Rhein.  Mus.,  1 895),  is,  it  must  be  said,  not  certain.  A  passage  in 
xviii.  5  must,  however,  have  been  written  before  l6l,  since  the 
argument  for  monarchy  there  used  would  have  been  out  of  place 
under  the  condominium  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Verus. 
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conquered  and  converted,  and  all  three1  friends  express 
their  joy  at  finding  themselves  in  agreement  in  their 
conviction  (xxxix.  f.). 

The  sceptical  heathen  first  expresses  his  astonish- 
ment that  the  Christians,  as  unlearned  men,  think  it 
possible  that  they  should  have  certain  knowledge  in 
regard  to  the  difficult  questions  about  which  philo- 
sophers are  still  uncertain.  The  wise  man  is  content 
to  know  himself,  and  leaves  everything  beyond  an 
open  question.  Who  can  tell  whether  there  is  a 
Providence,  or  whether  only  blind  chance  and  fate 
rule  everywhere,  since  experience  certainly  shows 
that  misfortune  befalls  the  good  not  less  than  the 
bad?— indeed,  the  latter  often  have  a  complete 
triumph  over  the  former.  In  this  uncertainty  of 
all  things  it  is  best  to  hold  by  the  traditional  faith 
of  our  fathers  and  to  worship  the  gods  according  to 
prescriptive  usage  without  bothering  ourselves  about 
their  nature.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  nations 
have  always  worshipped  their  native  gods,  and  Borne 
has  become  great  by  adopting  the  gods  of  the 
conquered  peoples  along  with  her  own.  The  whole 
of  Roman  history  proves  the  value  of  this  practical 
form  of  religion ;  and  even  at  the  present  time  its 
usefulness  is  shown  in  warning  and  consoling  oracles 
and  dreams.  Only  an  impious  presumption  would 
dare  to  think  of  overthrowing  this  religion, 
established  as  it  is  by  its  age  and  its  salutary  effects. 
But  what  was  formerly  only  ventured  on  by  in- 
dividual free-thinkers,  a  miserable  rabble  of  Chris- 
tians now  presumes  to  undertake — people  drawn  from 
the  dregs  of  the  populace  and  credulous  women, 

1  The  third  is  the  author,  who  is  present  at  the  discussion. — 
Translator. 
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a  race  that  shuns  the  light,  babbles  in  corners,  and  is 
silent  in  public.  They  abhor  the  temples  as  though 
they  were  charnel-houses,  heap  contempt  upon  the 
gods,  mock  at  the  ceremonies  of  worship;  pity, 
forsooth — while  they  themselves  need  pity — the 
priests;  look  down  upon  honours  and  the  purple, 
while  they  themselves  go  about  half-naked ;  nay,  in 
their  incredible  folly  and  insolence,  they  despise 
present  torments  and  fear  uncertain  future  ones,  and 
the  death  which  comes  after  death,  not  death  itself, 
the  fear  of  which  is  charmed  away  for  them  by  the 
delusive  hope  of  coming  to  life  again.  The  corrupt 
morals,  the  loathsome  sanctuaries  (sacraria  teterrima), 
of  this  abandoned  sect  are  now  spreading  throughout 
the  whole  world.  They  know  each  other  by  secret 
marks  and  signs,  and  love  each  other  almost  before 
they  know  each  other  personally.  They  call  each 
other  brothers  and  sisters,  and  practise  unchaste  rites 
under  the  cover  of  the  sacred  name.  Were  there  not 
some  basis  for  it,  keen-scented  rumour  would  not 
relate  such  horrible  things  of  them — things  hardly  to 
be  mentioned  with  decency.  I  hear  that,  from  some 
senseless  delusion,  they  worship  as  something  sacred 
the  head  of  that  most  miserable  of  beasts,  the  ass — 
a  custom  thoroughly  worthy  of  such  a  religion! 
Others  say  that  they  adore  the  sexual  parts  of  their 
president  and  priest  as  the  nature  of  their  Begetter ; 
that  may  perhaps  be  a  false  suspicion,  but  it  is  at 
least  in  accordance  with  their  secret  and  nocturnal 
celebrations.  And  when  rumour  names,  among  the 
objects  of  their  worship,  a  man  who,  because  of  his 
crimes,  suffered  the  heaviest  of  death-penalties,  and 
the  odious  gibbet,  it  ascribes  to  these  madmen 
appropriate  objects  of  devotion,  in  that  they  worship 
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what  they  themselves  deserve.  As  horrible  as  it  is 
well-known  is  the  report  about  the  devoting  of  new- 
born children — how  they  stab  the  child  which  is 
hidden  under  sacrificial  flour,  drink  its  blood,  divide 
its  members  among  them,  and  by  this  sacrifice  seal 
their  confederacy,  binding  themselves  to  silence  by 
the  consciousness  of  their  common  crime.  And  it  is 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge  what  goes  on  at  their 
(sacred)  meals.  How,  after  stimulating  their  lusts 
by  excess  at  the  table,  the  lights  are  extinguished, 
and  in  the  shameless  darkness  men  and  women  unite 
in  lustful  embraces,  as  chance  mingles  them,  not 
shunning  even  incest  That  all  this,  or  at  any  rate 
most  of  it,  is  true,  is  shown  by  the  secrecy  of  this 
mischievous  religion.  Else  why  do  they  take  such 
pains  to  keep  their  cult  secret,  for  surely  that  which 
is  honourable  always  loves  to  be  known  openly,  and 
only  crime  hides  itself.  Why  do  they  have  no  altars, 
no  temples,  no  known  images,  never  speak  in  public, 
or  hold  free  assemblies?  Why  else,  except  that 
their  cult  is  worthy  of  punishment  and  reprobation  ? 
But  who,  whence,  or  where  is  the  sole,  solitary  God 
whom  no  free  nation  and  kingdom,  not  even  Roman 
superstition,  knows  ?  Only  the  miserable  race  of  the 
Jews  resembles  them  in  having  one  sole  God,  but 
they  at  least  worshipped  Him  openly,  with  temples, 
altars,  sacrifices,  and  ceremonies;  and  so  wholly 
without  power  is  He,  that  He,  along  with  all  His 
people,  became  the  prisoners  of  the  Roman  divinities. 
But  what  monstrosities  the  Christians  have  been  the 
first  to  invent — their  God  whom  they  cannot  see  or 
show,  is  supposed  to  examine  exactly  all  action  and 
speech  and  even  the  hidden  thoughts,  to  run  every- 
where and  be  present  everywhere,  to  be  present  with 
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intrusive  curiosity  at  all  actions,  to  wander  through 
all  places,  so  that  he  can  neither  look  after  particulars 
because  He  is  occupied  with  the  whole,  nor  suffice  to 
the  whole  because  He  is  taken  up  with  particulars. 
Further,  they  say  that  burning  and  destruction 
awaits  the  earth,  nay,  the  whole  world,  with  the  stars, 
as  if  the  eternal  order  of  nature,  resting  upon  Divine 
laws,  could  be  disturbed,  the  bond  that  holds  the 
elements  together  be  torn  asunder,  and  the  heavenly 
frame  of  the  universe  collapse  in  ruins  I  What 
double  delusion!  To  announce  the  destruction  of 
the  heavens  and  the  stars,  and  to  promise  themselves, 
beings  that  are  born  and  perish,  an  eternal  life  after 
death!  To  themselves,  as  the  good,  they  promise 
eternal  life,  and  to  all  others,  as  wicked,  eternal 
punishment!  And  yet  it  has  already  been  shown 
that  they  themselves  are  the  wicked  ones.  But  even 
assuming  they  were  just,  yet,  according  to  the 
Christian  view,  guilt  and  innocence  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  fate;  for  men  do  not  come  to  this  sect  of  their 
own  free  will,  but  as  elect,  therefore  it  would  be  an 
unjust  judge  who  should  punish  man  for  his  fate  and 
not  for  his  will.  Again,  the  question  suggests  itself 
whether  men  will  rise  again  with  or  without  the 
body,  and  whether  with  the  old  one  or  a  new  one  ? 
In  the  latter  case  a  new  man  would  have  come  into 
being,  instead  of  the  old  one's  having  been 
reconstituted.  All  this  is  nothing  but  brain-sick 
imaginations,  empty  consolations  offered  by  delusive 
poets  in  a  sweet  song,  and  by  credulous  persons 
shamefully  perverted  to  refer  to  the  God  of  the 
Christians.  How  deceptive  these  promises  of  a 
future  life  are,  Christians  can  discover  from  the 
experiences  of  the  present  life.     For  while  they  for 
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the  most  part  suffer  all  kinds  of  hardship,  their  God 
looks  idly  on,  and  cannot,  or  will  not,  help  them,  so 
weak  or  so  unjust  is  He.  Death  and  torture,  cross 
and  fire,  threaten  them ;  where  is  that  God  who  can 
help  men  when  they  have  come  to  life  again,  but  not 
those  who  are  now  living?  The  Romans  rule 
without  the  God  of  the  Christians,  possess  the  whole 
world,  and  are  lords  over  the  Christians.  The  latter, 
on  the  other  hand,  live  in  anxiety  and  dread,  refrain 
from  reputable  pleasures,  attend  no  spectacles  at  the 
theatre,  no  processions,  no  public  banquets,  no  sacred 
games,  eschew,  from  fear  of  those  gods,  whose  exist- 
ence they  deny,  food  and  drink  of  which  a  portion 
has  been  offered  at  an  altar,  refuse  to  crown  their 
heads  with  garlands,  and  reserve  sweet  unguents  for 
the  dead;  thus  these  pale,  timorous,  pitiable  men 
have  as  little  life  in  the  present  as  in  the  future. 
They  had  surely  done  better,  if  philosophy  is  their 
foible,  to  hold  with  Socrates,  the  prince  of  the  wise, 
who,  in  reply  to  a  question  about  heavenly  things, 
answered,  "  What  is  above  us,  does  not  concern  us." 
Doubtful  things  should  be  left  undecided,  and  on 
matters  about  which  so  many  great  men  are  in 
uncertainty,  one  should  not  rashly  hasten  to  a  con- 
clusion, lest  one  should  either  fall  into  old  wives9 
superstitions  or  destroy  all  religion. 

So  far  the  heathen  Caecilius.  Octavius  begins  his 
reply  by  remarking  that  the  view  here  offered  is 
self-contradictory,  and  oscillates  between  faith  in  the 
gods  and  doubt  of  them.  That  is  no  wonder,  for  the 
speaker  has  no  firm  conviction  about  the  true.  But 
he  should  not  be  incensed  that  among  the  Christians 
even  unlearned  and  poor  people  discuss  heavenly 
matters,  for,  after  all,  a  mind  to  wisdom  is  a  general 
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human  endowment,  not  restricted  to  wealth  and 
study.  And  it  is  not  the  authority  of  the  speaker 
that  counts,  but  the  truth  of  his  discourse,  and  this 
may  be  the  more  rational  the  worse  its  form  is,  for 
then  it  will  not  blind  the  eyes  by  splendour  of 
rhetoric,  but  draw  its  support  from  its  conformity 
to  what  is  true  (xvi.).  Then  the  Apologist  begins 
with  an  argument  for  the  monotheistic  doctrine  of 
God.  The  heaven  above  us  and  the  earth  about  us 
testify  that  there  is  a  God  of  perfect  understanding, 
by  whom  the  whole  of  nature  is  animated,  moved, 
and  ruled.  The  unity  of  the  world -order  points  to 
the  unity  of  God,  the  producer  of  all  things,  who 
is  without  beginning  or  end,  who  orders  all  things 
by  His  understanding,  brings  all  things  to  pass  by 
His  power,  whose  infinite  greatness  is  beyond  the 
comprehension  not  only  of  our  senses,  but  of  our 
understanding,  whose  nature  cannot  be  worthily 
designated  by  any  name.  With  this  almost  all 
philosophers  of  repute  are  so  fully  in  agreement  that 
we  must  either  hold  the  Christians  to  be  the 
philosophers  of  the  present,  or  the  philosophers  to  be 
the  Christians  of  the  past.  The  popular  polytheism, 
on  the  contrary,  consists  of  fables,  based  originally 
on  veneration  for  men  of  outstanding  greatness,  and 
these  fables  have  received  through  the  poetic  and 
plastic  arts  their  seductive  and  morally  pernicious 
charm.  But  in  the  oracles  and  auspices  demons  and 
unclean  spirits  are  at  work,  and  they  stir  up  hatred 
against  the  Christians,  at  whose  conjuration  their 
power  leaves  them. 

Then  the  Apologist  addresses  himself  (xxviii.)  to 
the  refutation  of  the  accusations  brought  against 
Christians,  by  showing  that  it  is  precisely  the  follies 
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and  horrors  of  the  heathen  stories  and  customs  which 
are  groundlessly  laid  to  the  charge  of  Christians.  In 
the  heathen  religion  animals  are  worshipped  (Apis) 
and  men  deified  (Emperor-worship),  obscenities  are 
publicly  practised,  and  every  kind  of  shamelessness 
passes  for  culture  (impudicitia  vocatur  urbamtas). 
A  Saturn  swallows  his  children,  and,  appropriately, 
in  Africa  children  are  sacrificed  to  him  ;  nay,  even  the 
Roman  Jupiter  Latiaris  is  still  constantly  glutted 
with  human  blood.  "  But  we  Christians  may  neither 
see  nor  hear  a  murder,  and  we  are  so  far  from 
shedding  human  blood  that  we  are  even  unwilling 
to  use  the  blood  of  animals  in  food."  Incest 
is  represented  by  the  heathen  as  practised  by  their 
gods,  and  they  themselves  do  the  like,  "but  we 
Christians  are  modest  not  only  outwardly  but  in  our 
hearts.  We  either  do  not  marry  at  all,  or  only  once, 
and  for  the  sake  of  rearing  children;  at  our  feasts 
everything  is  orderly  and  temperate;  merriment  is 
restrained  by  dignity;  pure  is  the  speech,  pure  the 
body ;  many  rejoice,  without  boasting  of  it,  in  their 
perpetual  virginity;  so  far  we  are  from  taking 
pleasure  in  criminal  lust  that  many  of  us  blush  at 
the  idea  of  honourable  marriage.  We  do  not  belong 
to  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  even  if  we  do  despise 
your  marks  of  honour  and  your  purple ;  we  do  not 
form  a  conspiracy,  even  if  we  do  unite  in  a  good  and 
friendly  spirit ;  we  are  no  hole-and-corner  whisperers, 
even  if  people  refuse  to  hear  us  publicly.  And  that 
our  numbers  are  growing  daily  is  not  a  crime  proving 
our  error,  but  a  witness  to  our  credit.  We  do  not 
recognise  one  another,  as  you  suppose,  by  some 
outward  mark,  but  by  the  sign  of  innocence  and 
virtue.     We  mutually  love  one  another,  because  we 

VOL.  IV.  80 
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are  incapable  of  hatred ;  we  call  each  other  brethren 
as  being  children  of  the  same  God  and  Father,  as 
comrades  in  faith  and  fellow-heirs  of  hope.  .  .  . 
But  do  you  think  that  we  are  concealing  what  we 
worship  because  we  have  no  temples  and  altars? 
What  image  could  I  invent  for  God,  seeing  that, 
rightly  understood,  man  himself  is  the  image  of 
God  ?  What  temple  could  I  build  for  Him,  seeing 
that  this  whole  world  which  is  created  by  Him  is 
not  able  to  contain  Him  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  worship 
Him  in  our  spirit,  to  dedicate  our  breast  as  His 
temple  ?  Should  I  bring  as  an  offering  to  God  what 
He  has  created  only  for  my  use — ungratefully  cast 
back  His  gift  in  His  face  ?  Surely  the  right  offering 
is  a  good  purpose,  a  clean  heart,  and  a  pure  conscience. 
To  be  innocent  and  upright,  to  shun  deceit,  to  deliver 
men  from  trouble,  these  are  the  right  prayers,  expia- 
tions, and  offerings ;  this  is  our  service  to  God.  With 
us,  the  more  righteous  a  man  is,  the  more  pious  he  is 
counted.  It  is  quite  true  that  we  cannot  show  or 
see  the  God  whom  we  worship,  but  we  believe  all 
the  more  firmly  in  God,  because  we  can  only  feel 
Him  and  not  see  Him.  In  His  works,  in  all  that 
happens  in  the  world,  we  see  His  ever-present  power. 
You  cannot  look  at  the  sun ;  how  could  you  bear  to 
look  upon  its  Creator,  the  source  of  its  light  ?  You 
want  to  see  Him  with  the  bodily  eye,  and  yet  you 
cannot  either  see  or  understand  your  own  soul,  by 
which  you  live  and  speak.1  But,  you  think,  God 
knows  not  man's  doings ;  He  sits  in  heaven  and 
cannot  visit  and  know  all.  You  are  mistaken  1 
How  could  He  be  far  from  us,  seeing  that  all  things 

1  Cf,   the   same  thought  in    Marcus   Aurelius,  cfc  iavr6v  (the 
Meditations),  XII.  xvii. 
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in  heaven  and  earth  are  brought  to  pass  by  Him  and 
known  by  Him,  since  He  is  everywhere,  not  only 
close  beside  us,  but  immanent  within  us  ?  Nothing 
can  be  hidden  from  Him ;  He  is  present  in  the 
darkness,  and  also  in  that  other  darkness  of  our 
thoughts.  And  we  do  not  act  only  under  His  eye 
but  in  fellowship  with  Him ;  we  live  in  His  bosom. 
It  did  not  profit  the  Jews  to  worship  the  one  God 
with  altars  and  temples  in  a  very  superstitious  way. 
For  it  was  only  so  long  as  they  worshipped  our  God 
— for  He  is  God  of  all — in  pure  piety  and  obeyed 
His  beneficent  commandments,  that  they  grew  in 
numbers  and  strength ;  afterwards  by  their  evil  con- 
duct they  brought  their  fate  upon  them.  Because 
they  abandoned  Him  they  were  abandoned  by 
Him,  and  were  not  indeed  taken  prisoners  along 
with  their  God,  but  were  delivered  over  by  Him  to 
punishment." 

As  regards  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  end  of  the 
world  by  fire,  the  philosophers  (Stoics,  Epicureans, 
Plato)  agree  with  the  Christians  in  this ;  not  that  we 
have  followed  their  footsteps,  but  that  they,  from  the 
predictions  of  the  prophets,  have  found  by  imitation 
a  shadow  of  the  truth.  Why  should  not  man  (in 
the  resurrection)  be  reconstituted  by  God  as  he  was 
first  created  by  Him?  Even  Nature  gives  us  con- 
firmatory hints  of  our  future  resurrection.  As  Nature 
every  spring  awakes  to  new  life,  so  we  may  expect  a 
spring-time  of  resurrection  for  our  bodies.  Retribution 
and  reward  in  the  future  world  are  made  known  to 
us  also  by  the  books  of  sages  and  the  songs  of  the 
poets.  And  that  those  who  know  nothing  of  God 
are  justly  punished  as  ungodly  and  unrighteous,  can 
only  be  doubted  by  a  profane  person;  for  not  to 
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know  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  all  things  is  as  impious 
as  to  blaspheme  Him.  Neither  should  a  man  console 
or  excuse  himself  by  the  idea  of  "fate."  For  the 
spirit  of  man  is  free,  and  therefore  he  will  be  judged 
after  his  death.  Fate  is  nothing  else  than  the  lot 
which  God,  who  can  foresee  what  comes  to  pass, 
appoints  according  to  the  deserts  of  individuals.  As 
concerns  the  condition  of  Christians  in  this  earthly 
life,  "  our  poverty  is  not  our  shame  but  our  glory ;  we 
go  our  way  through  the  world  the  more  happily  the 
less  we  have  to  sigh  under  the  burden  of  riches. 
Even  bodily  ills  are  not  a  punishment  to  us,  but 
a  school  of  virtue,  for  valour  is  strengthened  by 
suffering — have  not  all  your  valiant  men  whom  you 
glory  in  as  examples  become  famous  through  their 
hardships  ?  It  is  therefore  not  the  case  that  God  is 
unable  or  unwilling  to  help  us ;  He  is  indeed  the 
Ruler  of  all  things  and  the  Friend  of  His  people! 
But  by  sufferings  and  dangers,  even  unto  death,  He 
tests  each  man's  character  and  will,  certain  that  He 
can  lose  none  of  His  own.  What  a  fair  spectacle  it 
is  for  God  when  a  Christian  contends  with  suffering, 
measures  his  strength  against  threatenings,  tortures, 
and  death ;  when  he  maintains  his  freedom  even  in 
the  presence  of  kings  and  princes  and  is  submissive 
only  towards  God,  his  Lord ;  when  he  victoriously 
triumphs  over  those  who  condemn  him!  For  he 
conquers  who  remains  faithful  to  his  conviction.  No 
soldier  receives  a  reward  unless  he  has  been  proved 
amid  dangers.  And  the  warrior  of  God  will  not  be 
deserted  in  his  sufferings,  nor  perish  in  his  death.  So 
a  Christian  may  seem,  indeed,  to  be  miserable,  but 
can  never  be  really  miserable.  The  equals  of  your 
heroes,   nay,   superior  to   them,   are   our  voluntary 
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sufferers — not  men  only,  but  also  boys  and  weak 
women,  who,  with  a  God-inspired  fortitude,  mock  at 
all  torments.  Do  you  not  understand  that  no  one 
is  willing  to  suffer  such  things  without  good  reason, 
and  no  one  is  able  without  God  ?  Be  not  deceived 
by  the  riches,  might,  and  power  of  the  wicked ;  they 
will  only  fall  the  deeper  the  higher  they  are  exalted. 
Without  a  knowledge  of  God  there  is  no  abiding 
happiness,  for  death  draws  near  and  happiness  fades 
like  a  dream  before  one  has  grasped  it.  .  .  .  We 
therefore  with  good  reason  shun  your  evil  pleasures, 
your  processions  and  shows,  the  connection  of  which 
with  (heathen)  religion  we  know  and  the  pernicious 
attraction  of  which  we  condemn.  The  remains 
of  sacrificial  meals,  too,  we  reject,  not  from  fear, 
but  in  order  to  maintain  our  freedom,  that  it  may 
not  seem  as  though  we  gave  allegiance  to  the 
demons  or  were  ashamed  of  our  own  religion.  We 
do  not  crown  our  heads  with  garlands,  but  we 
rejoice  in  the  colour  and  smell  of  flowers.  We 
do  not  give  our  dead  fading  garlands,  but  we 
have  from  God  an  unfading  garland  in  the  hope 
of  future  blessedness.  Thus  we  already  even  here 
live  blessedly  in  the  hope  of  the  future  blessing 
of  the  resurrection.  In  short,  we  do  not,  like 
the  philosophers,  make  a  show  of  wisdom  in  our 
outward  bearing,  in  the  sight  of  men,  but  we  have 
it  in  our  hearts.  We  do  not  speak  great  words,  but 
live  greatly ;  we  glory  in  possessing  what  they  have 
sought  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  have  not  found. 
Ought  we  not  to  be  grateful  that  the  truth  of  that 
which  is  divine  has  come  to  ripeness  in  our  time? 
Let  us  enjoy  our  good,  and  set  our  minds  on  that 
which  is  right.      Let  superstition  be  put  away,  let 
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wickedness    be    atoned    for,    let    true    religion    be 
maintained  1 " 

Who  has  a  right  to  call  in  question  the  Christian 
spirit  of  this  eloquent  defender  of  Christianity? 
Have  those  who  find  it  wanting  because  for  the 
Roman  lawyer  the  dogmatic  side  of  Christianity  was 
less  prominent  than  the  ethical?1  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  Christianity  of  Minucius  Felix  has  the 
closest  affinity  with  the  Stoic  Idealism,  but  it  is  hard 
to  understand  why  this  should  be  made  a  reproach 
against  him,  seeing  that  there  are  many  points  of 
contact  even  between  Pauline  Christianity  and  the 
Stoicism  of  Seneca.  Moreover,  a  comparison  of  our 
Roman  apologist  with  the  Stoicism  of  a  Seneca 
enables  us  to  recognise  that  the  ethical  idealism  of 
this  philosophic  system  was  partly  confirmed  by  the 
Christian  incentive .  of  the  belief  in  resurrection  and 
reward,  partly  softened  and  elevated  by  the  senti- 
ment of  humble  brotherly  love,  in  which  we  recognise 
the  abiding  influence  of  the  loving  spirit  of  Jesus. 

1  Moreover,  his  purpose  of  winning  cultured  Romans  to 
Christianity  prescribed  the  relegating  of  dogmatic  questions  to  the 
background  and  the  appeal  to  analogous  doctrines  of  philosophy. 
Cf.  Bonig  on  Minucius  Felix,  a  Konigsberg  thesis  of  1897. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

Tertullian's  Apologetious 

This  work  has  so  many  points  of  contact  in 
thought  and  phrase  with  the  "  Octavius  "  of  Minucius 
Felix  that  a  direct  dependence  of  one  on  the  other 
must  be  assumed.  But  on  which  side  the  dependence 
lies  has  been  much  debated.  For  me  the  priority  of 
the  "Octavius"  is  established,  not  only  because  I 
hold  it  probable  that  it  was  composed  between  150 
and  160  (vide  sup.,  p.  458),  but  also  from  internal 
evidence.  If  we  compare  the  excellently  arranged 
Apology  of  Minucius  Felix,  which  refutes  the 
opponent  point  by  point,  and  everywhere  shows  a 
delicate  adjustment  of  thought  and  phrase,  with  the 
confused  bombast,  the  sophisms,  exaggerations,  and 
invectives  of  the  Carthaginian  rhetorician,  it  is 
certainly  much  more  probable  that  the  latter  ex- 
panded and  coarsened  the  thoughts  of  Minucius  Felix 
in  his  own  fashion,  than  that  this  writer  composed 
his  harmonious  work  of  art  out  of  the  gaudy  rhetorical 
patchwork  of  Tertullian.  It  also  seems  to  me  more 
likely  that  the  reference  to  christological  dogma 
which  is  wanting  in  Minucius  Felix  has  been  added 
by  the  later  Apologist,  rather  than  that  it  should 
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have  been  deliberately  omitted  in  the  third  century. 
These  general  arguments  seem  to  me  convincing, 
whereas  an  argument  for  the  dependence  of  Tertullian 
based  on  particular  passages  will  always  be  more  or 
less  open  to  attack.1 

In  the  introductory  chapters  Tertullian  claims  that 
Christians  should  not  be  condemned  unheard,  but 
treated  according  to  the  principles  of  universal 
justice.  He  points  out  the  inconsistency  of  the 
rescript  of  Trajan,  according  to  which  Christians 
were  not  to  be  sought  out,  but  if  they  were  accused 
were  to  be  condemned,  and  also  to  the  inconsistency 
of  the  popular  judgment,  which  recognised  the 
beneficial  moral  influence  of  the  Christian  faith, 
but  nevertheless  hated  it.  If  it  is  said  that 
Christianity  is  in  contradiction  with  the  ancestral 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  Romans,  Tertullian 
points  out  that  the  Romans  have  already  altered 
many  ancient  laws,  and  that  their  present  customs  are 
widely  different  from  those  of  their  early  ancestors. 
Then  he  refers  with  witty  irony  to  the  heathen 
rumours  of  the  unchaste  orgies  and  Thyestean 
banquets  (child-murder)  of  the  Christians,  and  retorts 
the  accusation  upon  the  heathen,  who  not  only 
poetically  glorify  things  of  that  kind  in  their  myths, 
but  also  in  reality  still  practise  many  things  of  a 
similar  kind.  As  regards  the  accusation  of  sacrilege, 
Tertullian  answers  that  Christians  are  justified  in 

1  Cf.  A.  Ebert  (Leipzig,  1 870),  Reck  (in  the  Tubinger  Quaftalschrift, 
1868),  Schwenk  (in  the  Jakrb.f.  prot  TheoL,  1883),  Schanz  (in  the 
Rhein.  Mus.,  50,  1895),  Norden  (in  the  Greifsrvalder  UnwersiiiUs 
Programm,  1 897).  All  these  maintain  the  priority  of  the  Octavius. 
The  contrary  opinion  has  recently  been  defended  by  Massebieau  in 
the  Revue  de  Vhistoire  des  religions,  15,  1887. 
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refusing  to  worship  the  heathen  gods,  since  these,  by 
the  admission  of  the  heathen  themselves,  were 
originally  only  men,  and  so  are  no  true  gods.  Then 
he  mocks  at  the  worship  of  idols,  the  follies  and 
immorality  of  the  mythology,  and  the  immorality 
associated  with  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and 
defends  the  Christian  adoration  of  the  Cross  against 
heathen  misunderstanding  by  some  very  forced 
arguments. 

In  chapter  xvii.  begins  the  positive  exposition  of 
the  Christian  belief  in  the  one  God  and  Creator  of 
the  world,  who  because  of  His  infinity  is  indeed  in- 
comprehensible to  us  and  known  only  to  Himself, 
but  who  has  revealed  Himself  by  the  greatness  of 
His  works,  by  the  testimony  of  our  "  naturally 
Christian  soul,"  and  by  the  preaching  of  the  prophets, 
who  were  filled  with  the  Divine  Spirit,  whom  He  has 
sent  forth  into  the  world  from  the  beginning  as 
witnesses  of  His  government  of  the  world  and  His 
retributive  justice,  and  whose  discourses  are  preserved 
in  the  holy  Scriptures  (of  the  Old  Testament)  and 
through  the  LXX.  translation  have  been  made 
accessible  to  all  nations.  The  authority  of  these 
writings  rests  in  part  on  their  high  antiquity — Moses 
is  more  than  five  hundred  years  earlier  than  Homer 
— partly  on  their  Divine  majesty,  the  proof  of  which 
lies  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  prophecies  (xx.).  The 
faith  of  the  Christians  in  these  Scriptures  is  shared 
by  the  Jews,  to  whom,  because  of  the  pre-eminent 
righteousness  of  their  Patriarchs,  this  revelation  by 
Divine  voices  was  vouchsafed  in  ancient  times;  but 
now  God  has  cast  them  off  for  their  unfaithfulness,  and, 
as  the  prophets  long  ago  foretold,  has  conferred  His 
grace  upon  more  faithful  worshippers  from  among  all 
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nations.  It  was  as  the  author  and  teacher  of  this 
(new)  grace  and  moral  teaching,  as  the  enlightener 
and  leader  of  the  human  race,  that  the  son  of  God, 
Christ,  was  made  known.  But  He  is  not  a  "  son  of 
God"  in  the  impure  sense  of  the  heathen  myths  of 
the  sons  of  the  gods.  The  Logos,  who,  according  to 
Zeno  also,  was  the  framer  of  the  world,  was,  according 
to  our  doctrine,  brought  forth  out  of  God  as  a  special 
spiritual  substance,  therefore  begotten  (prolatum  et 
prolatione  generatum\  and  is  in  this  sense  called  Son 
of  God,  and  God,  in  virtue  of  unity  of  nature  as 
spirit.  And  as  the  ray  which  goes  forth  from  the 
sun  is  not  divided  from  it,  but  the  sun  is  present  in 
the  ray,  so  also  the  Son  who  goes  forth  from  God  is 
not  numerically  distinct  from  God,  but  both  are  one, 
distinguished  only  by  the  manner  of  their  being. 
"  This  ray  of  God  sank  into  the  bosom  of  a  virgin,1 
and  was  there  fashioned  into  flesh,  and  born  as  a  God- 
Man  (homo  Deo  mixtus).  The  flesh,  thus  endowed 
with  spirit,  takes  nourishment,  grows,  speaks,  learns, 
works,  and  is  Christ.  Let  this  fable  stand  in  the 
meantime — it  is  like  your  own — until  we  show  how 
Christ  is  proved.  Those  who  among  you  have 
woven  in  advance  similar  fables  in  order  to  destroy 
the  truth,  knew  as  well  as  the  Jews  that  Christ 
should  come,  for  the  prophets  spoke  of  Him.2  The 
Jews  are  still  waiting  the  coming  of  their  Messiah, 
but  will  not  hear  of  his  having  come  in  the  human 
lowliness  of  Jesus.  As  they  held  Jesus  to  be  a  mere 
man,  they  supposed  His  miracles,  by  which  He  proved 

1  This  conception  of  the  process  of  incarnation  corresponds  so 
exactly,  even  to  the  phrase,  with  the  Buddhist  legend,  that  the 
hypothesis  of  influence  from  that  direction  is  quite  justifiable. 

8  Cf.  Justin,  ApoL,  I.  liv.  ff. ;  Dial.,  lxix.  f. 
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Himself  to  be  the  Logos  and  the  First-born  of  God, 
to  be  produced  by  magic,  and,  embittered  by  his 
teaching  against  the  scribes  and  rulers  of  the  Jews, 
with  which  the  populace  sided,  they  forced  the 
procurator  Pontius  Pilate  to  crucify  Him."  The 
authdr  goes  on  to  mention  the  miracles  at  the 
death,  the  resurrection,  and  the  ascension,  as  told  in 
Matthew  and  Luke,  adding  that  Pilate  had  sent  a 
report  about  all  this  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  and  that 
records  were  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  archives.  In 
view  of  this,  Tertullian  thinks  the  Emperors  would 
have  believed  in  Christ,  had  not  Emperors  been 
necessary  to  the  world,  or  had  it  been  possible  for 
Christians  to  be  Emperors.  This  theological  chapter 
(xxi.)  concludes  with  the  solemn  declaration:  "We 
say  openly,  and  cry  it  aloud  even  amid  tortures,  that 
we  worship  God  through  Christ.  Hold  Him  to  be 
a  man  if  you  will,  God  wills  to  be  known  and 
worshipped  through  Him  and  in  Him!"  As  the 
Jews  have  learnt  their  religion  from  Moses,  the 
Greeks  from  Orpheus,  Musaeus  and  others,  the 
Romans  from  Numa  Pompilius,  so  it  may  be  per- 
mitted to  Christ  to  explain  the  Deity  as  something 
especially  pertaining  to  Him  (commentari  dixrinitatem 
rem  propriam).  And  since  belief  in  this  deity  of 
Christ  proves  itself  true  by  its  ethically  beneficent 
effects,  the  worship  of  the  heathen  divinities,  beneath 
which  is  concealed  ancestor  worship  and  the  worship 
of  demons,  ought  to  be  abandoned. 

In  chapters  xxii.-xxiv.  a  further  contribution  to  the 
criticism  of  heathen  religion  is  given  in  the  form  of 
a  demonstration  that  it  is  based  on  the  deceit  of 
demons  who,  by  magic  and  divination,  delude  men 
into  holding  them  to  be  gods,  but  who,  when  con- 
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fronted  with  the  stronger  power  of  the  Christian 
formula  of  exorcism,  are  forced  to  confess  their 
deception.  Therefore  the  charge  of  sacrilege  which 
is  levelled  at  the  Christians  recoils  upon  the  heathen, 
who  worship  subordinate  spirits  instead  of  the 
supreme  God,  whereas  Christians,  just  as  they 
recognise  only  one  Emperor,  worship  only  one  God 
of  all.  Irreligion  consists  precisely  in  the  refusal  of 
religious  freedom  and  compulsion  to  unwilling 
worship.  It  is  a  false  assertion,  too,  that  the 
Romans  owe  their  political  successes  to  their  care  for 
religion;  on  the  contrary,  they  spring  from  their 
irreligion,  for  in  every  war  that  they  have  waged 
they  have  injured  some  god,  in  every  trophy  they 
have  shown  they  have  committed  some  sacrilege. 
And  Rome  had  certainly  long  been  great  before  she 
established  the  Capitoline  cult  in  its  pomp  and 
splendour  (xxv.). 

In  xxviiL-xxxviii.  Tertullian  deals  with  the  re- 
proach of  disloyalty  brought  against  the  Christians 
because  of  their  refusal  to  take  part  in  the  worship  of 
the  Emperor.  Christians,  he  says,  pray  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  Emperor  to  the  true  God,  from  whom 
even  the  Emperor  has  received  his  power ;  instead  of 
material  offerings  they  bring  the  greatest  offering  of 
all,  and  that  which  God  Himself  has  commanded — 
prayer,  going  forth  from  a  pure  body,  an  innocent 
soul,  and  a  holy  spirit.  They  pray  also  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Roman  Empire,  because  they  know 
that  by  its  continuance  the  horrors  of  the  destruction 
of  the  world  are  postponed  (cf.  2  Thess.  ii.  6  £).  On 
the  other  hand,  Christians  do  not  swear  by  the  Genius 
of  the  Emperor,  and  do  not  call  him  a  god,  because 
they  cannot  lie,  and  do  not  venture  to  make  the 
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Emperor  ridiculous.  He  would  not  himself — would 
he  ? — desire  to  have  himself  called  a  god ;  the  great, 
God-given  name  of  "  Emperor  "  suffices  him ;  he  who 
calls  him  a  god  denies  the  Emperor,  who  is  a  man. 
The  Christian  may  call  the  Emperor  a  "  Lord,"  but 
not  in  the  religious  sense ;  he  knows  himself  to  be,  in 
relation  to  the  Emperor,  a  free  man,  who  has  but  one 
Lord,  the  almighty  and  eternal  God,  who  is  Lord 
also  of  the  Emperor.  It  is  therefore  from  true  piety 
that  Christians  refuse  to  give  the  Emperor  lying 
titles  of  honour  and  to  take  part  in  the  wanton 
revelry  of  the  public  festivals.  Should  public 
joy  be  expressed  by  public  shame?  Should  that 
which  is  disreputable  on  other  days  be  held  seemly 
on  the  festivals  of  the  Emperor?  Whereas  the 
Romans,  with  all  their  noisy  Emperor-worship,  are 
disloyal,  discontented,  revolutionary,  the  Christians, 
on  the  other  hand,  shun  ill-will  and  ill  thoughts 
against  any  man,  and  especially  against  the  Emperor, 
whom  God  has  placed  in  so  high  a  station.  And 
they  are  far  from  avenging  themselves  on  their  per- 
secutors, as  from  their  numbers  they  could  well  do ; 
if  they  were  to  withdraw  from  the  Empire  to  some 
distant  quarter  of  the  earth,  all  social  life  would  be 
at  a  standstill  and  the  world  would  appear  as  though 
dead.  The  Christians  are  so  far  from  forming  a 
politically  dangerous  association  that  nothing  is  more 
indifferent  to  them  than  the  State.  "  We  recognise 
one  State  only,  the  world.  .  .  .  What  pleases  you,  we 
despise,  and  our  happiness  is  not  yours  "  (xxxviii.). 

Here  follows  a  description  of  the  ethical  life  of 
Christians  (xxxix.).  "  We  form  an  association  united 
by  the  consciousness  of  religion,  by  the  godliness  of 
our  morality,  and  by  the  bond  of  hope.     We  come 
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together  to  the  meetings  of  the  Church  in  order,  as  it 
were,  in  our  united  strength,  to  storm  God  with 
our  prayers.  With  such  violence  God  is  well-pleased. 
We  pray  also  for  the  Emperors,  their  ministers,  and 
the  rulers  of  the  world,  for  times  of  peace  and  the 
postponement  of  the  end  of  the  world.  We  gather 
together  to  examine  the  holy  Scriptures  when  any 
present  condition  gives  us  occasion  for  anxiety  and 
thought.  And  in  any  case  we  confirm  our  faith 
with  holy  words,  establish  our  hope,  strengthen  our 
confidence,  and  are  taught  the  observance  of  strict 
morality  by  the  inculcation  of  the  commandments. 
And  there  is  not  wanting  exhortation,  instruction,  and 
godly  rebuke.  Judicial  decisions  are  also  pronounced 
with  great  solemnity  as  before  the  face  of  God,  and 
it  is  counted  a  most  serious  disadvantage,  in  view 
of  the  future  Judgment,  if  anyone  has  so  trespassed 
that  he  is  excluded  from  the  fellowship  of  prayer  and 
all  holy  intercourse.  The  presidency  is  held  by 
proved  seniors,  who  obtain  the  office  not  by  payment 
but  by  (good)  testimony;  for  nothing  pertaining  to 
God  can  be  purchased  for  money."  To  the  common 
funds  each  pays  monthly,  or  at  any  other  period  he 
chooses,  a  voluntary  contribution.  These  funds  are 
not  spent  on  feasting,  but  on  the  maintenance  and 
burial  of  the  poor,  the  support  of  orphans  and  aged 
people  who  are  without  means,  in  helping  ship- 
wrecked or  exiled  persons,  or  prisoners  if  they  are 
confessors  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  of  God.  "  But 
this  very  beneficence  is  in  the  eyes  of  many  a  mark 
of  disgrace.  4  See,'  they  say,  '  how  these  Christians 
love  one  another ' — they  themselves,  no  doubt,  would 
only  hate  one  another — '  and  how  they  are  ready  to 
die  for  one  another ' — they,  of  course,  would  be  more 
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likely  to  kill  one  another.  And  our  custom  of 
calling  one  another  brethren  is  blamed  by  some, 
doubtless  because  among  themselves  every  name  of 
kinship  has  become  an  empty  phrase,  a  mere 
pretence  of  love.  We  are,  however,  your  brothers 
also  because  of  the  common  mother  nature,  although 
you  are  scarcely  men,  because  you  are  ill  brethren. 
With  how  much  better  right  can  those  be  called  and 
regarded  as  brethren  who  have  acknowledged  God  as 
their  one  Father,  who  are  given  to  drink  of  one 
Spirit  of  holiness,  and  who,  out  of  one  womb  of 
common  ignorance,  have  awakened  to  one  light  of 
truth.  Perhaps  we  are  not  held  to  be  proper 
brethren  because  no  [fratricidal]  tragedy  testifies  to 
our  brotherhood,  or  because  we  share  as  brethren  our 
possessions,  which  with  you  are  a  cause  of  dissension 
between  brothers.  We  who  feel  ourselves  united  in 
heart  and  soul,  have  no  difficulties  about  community 
of  goods ;  with  us  all  is  common,  except  our  wives ; 
the  community  ceases  there,  where  alone  others 
practise  it."  Then  follows  some  scandal  about 
Socrates  and  Cato.  Next,  the  luxury  of  the  heathen 
banquets  is  contrasted  with  the  temperance  and 
modesty  of  the  Christian  love-feasts,  which  are  con- 
secrated by  prayer  and  meditation  on  the  Scriptures. 
Such  a  meeting  of  upright,  good,  chaste  persons  is 
not  a  seditious  gathering  (factio)  but  an  ordered 
assembly  (curia). 

The  popular  opinion  that  Christians  were  re- 
sponsible for  public  calamities  is  refuted  by  Tertullian 
by  recalling  the  numerous  calamities  in  pre-Christian 
times,  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  innocence  of  the  Christians  and  their 
intercession  with  God  are  the  causes  of  a  lightening 
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of  the  ills  of  the  world.  Moreover,  the  Christians 
find  in  the  sufferings  of  this  world,  which  serve  as 
the  punishment  of  others,  only  an  encouragement 
and  confirmation  of  their  hope,  for  they  have  no 
other  interest  in  this  world  than  to  escape  from  it  as 
quickly  as  possible  (xli.).  The  reproach,  too,  that 
they  are  of  no  use  in  this  life  is,  Tertullian  shows, 
groundless,  for  the  Christians  do  not  live  as  hermits, 
but  take  part  in  all  kinds  of  social  life,  engaging  in 
seafaring  and  military  service,  agriculture  and 
commerce,  and  all  kinds  of  occupations  for  the 
common  good.  It  is  only  from  festivals  and  theatre 
shows  and  shameful  methods  of  gaining  a  livelihood 
that  they  abstain.  They  are  therefore  the  only 
people  who  are  truly  innocent,  because  they  have 
learnt  true  innocence  from  the  perfect  Teacher,  whose 
authority  is  infallible  and  cannot  be  disregarded  like 
human  laws ;  their  fear  is  not  of  a  proconsul,  but  of 
God  and  His  eternal  punishment  (xlv.). 

Then  he  speaks  of  the  superiority  of  the  Christian 
truth,  founded  as  it  is  on  Divine  revelation,  to  the 
teachings  of  the  philosophers.  These  have  drawn 
what  is  best  in  their  teaching  from  the  writings  of 
the  prophets,  but  have  falsified  them  by  their  inter- 
polations and  made  them  uncertain  and  self-contra- 
dictory. In  this  connection  Tertullian  cannot  refrain 
from  assailing  the  persons  of  the  philosophers  with 
vulgar  slanders.  But  he  is  justified  in  complaining 
that  the  philosophers  are  allowed  to  take  all  kinds  of 
liberties  with  the  popular  religion,  while  Christians 
are  persecuted  and  hated  for  the  same  liberty.  He 
can  only  explain  this  as  due  to  the  hatred  of  truth, 
which  approves  the  despisers  and  mockers  of  truth 
but  hates  anyone  who  for  the  sake  of  salvation  strives 
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after  the  truth  and  faithfully  practises  it.  Similarly 
the  tales  of  the  poets  about  reward  and  punishment 
(Elysium  and  Tartarus),  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
philosophers  about  transmigration  of  souls,  are 
esteemed  as  the  highest  truth,  whereas  the  Christian 
doctrines  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the  judg- 
ment, and  the  eternal  fires  of  hell  are  laughed  at  as 
foolishness.  Even  if  they  are  held  to  be  false  and 
mere  baseless  assumptions,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  are  necessary  and  useful,  because  the  fear  of 
eternal  punishment  and  the  hope  of  eternal  happiness 
urge  men  to  improvement.  "Therefore  it  is  not 
well  to  call  false,  and  treat  as  foolish,  what  it  is  well 
to  accept.  On  no  ground  should  that  which  is 
valuable  be  rejected" — a  very  significant  remark  as 
coming  from  an  Apologist  for  the  Church's  faith. 

The  closing  chapter  (1.)  compares  the  martyr- 
courage  of  the  Christians  with  that  of  the  heathen. 
Monuments  are  set  up  to  those  who  have  suffered  for 
empty  glory  or  for  their  fatherland  or  friendship,  but 
those  who  suffer  for  God  and  in  the  hope  of  the 
resurrection  are  called  madmen.  But  unjust  per- 
secution only  puts  the  innocence  of  Christians  to 
the  proof  and  increases  their  number ;  the  blood  of 
the  Christians  is  like  seed  that  springs  up.  All  the 
sayings  of  the  philosophers  which  urge  resignation  to 
pain  and  death  do  not  make  so  many  disciples  as  the 
Christians,  who  teach  by  their  deeds. 

It  is  quite  true  that  what  was  stronger  than  all  the 
proofs  of  the  Apologists  was,  from  the  first,  the  self- 
witness  of  Christianity  in  the  deeds  and  sufferings  of 
those  who  believed  in  it. 
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EARLY  APOLOGETIC  WRITINGS 

CHAPTER  XXX 

The  Epistle  to  Diognetus 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  if  not  the  most 
beautiful  apologetic  writing  of  Early  Christianity, 
but  we  do  not  know  either  the  author,  the  addressee, 
or  the  time  of  composition.  Conjectures  about  the 
latter  point  vary  between  the  time  of  Hadrian  and 
the  post-Constantinian  period.  The  latter  is  cer- 
tainly much  too  late,  the  former  doubtless  rather 
too  early.  The  old  tradition  that  Justin  was  the 
author  is  now  generally  given  up.  In  recent  times 
some  have  thought  of  Aristides,  with  whose  Apology 
the  letter  to  Diognetus  has  many  points  of  contact ; 
but  these  are  not  of  such  a  kind  that  identity 
of  authorship,  is  to  be  inferred  from  them  but  only 
the  acquaintance  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
Diognetus  with  the  earlier  Apology  of  Aristides.1 
At  the  same  time  the  relationship  of  the  two 
Apologies,  as  well  as  the  free  manner  in  which  the 

1  Cf.  Seeberg,  "  Die  Apologie  des  Aristides  "  in  Zahn's  Forschung 
z.  N.  Tl.  Kanon,  v.  240  ff.  According  to  him  the  Epistle  to 
Diognetus  is  not  earlier  than  the  third  century.  Harnack  (ChronoL, 
p.  514  f.)  holds  the  time  of  Irenaeus  to  be  the  earliest  possible 
terminus  a  quo. 
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New  Testament  Scriptures  are  still  treated  in  the 
Epistle  to  Diognetus,  make  it  probable  that  its  origin 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  second  half  of  the  second 
century.  And  on  that  assumption  the  possibility 
that  the  addressee  was  the  Stoic  Diognetus,  who  is 
well  known  as  a  teacher  of  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius,1  is  not  to  be  denied. 

In  the  introductory  chapter  (i.)  the  author 
promises  to  inform  his  reader  concerning  the  religion 
of  the  Christians,  which  makes  them  capable  of 
despising  the  world  and  scorning  death,  and  to 
explain  to  him  why  they  neither  believe  in  the  gods 
of  the  Greeks  nor  share  the  Jewish  superstitions, 
and  how  great  a  love  binds  them  to  one  another,  and, 
finally,  how  it  is  possible  that  this  "new  race  or 
common  manner  of  life  "  has  only  appeared  now,  and 
not  earlier;  and  he  prays  God  to  enable  him  so  to 
speak  that  his  hearer  may  be  benefited  by  what  he 
says.  In  the  second  chapter  the  heathen  worship  of 
idols  is  condemned,  then  (iii.  and  iv.)  the  Jewish 
sacrificial  worship,  the  dietary  laws,  circumcision,  the 
Sabbath,  and  especially  the  feasts  based  on  the 
observation  of  the  moon  and  stars,  are  described  as 
foolish  superstition  and  ostentatious  officiousness — a 
condemnation  of  the  Jewish  cultus  very  similar  to 
that  in  Aristides  and  the  Preaching  of  Peter  (pp.  401, 
406),  but  more  cautious,  inasmuch  as  the  charge  of 
idolatrous  angel- worship  is  avoided. 

The  defence  of  Christianity  begins  (v.  and  vi. )  with 
a  description  of  the  Christian  life.  Christians  are  not 
distinguished  in  externals  from  other  men,  with  whom 
they  live  together  in  the  same  towns  and  have  the 

1  Kriiger,    Gesch.   der  altchristl.    Liter atur,   p.    85.     Cf.    Marcus 
Aurelius,  cfe  kavrov,  I.  vi. 
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same  speech,  garb,  and  general  customs.  They  are 
distinguished  only  in  their  spirit  and  their  admirable 
conduct.  "  They  have  their  native  lands,  but  inhabit 
them  only  as  sojourners,  they  take  part  in  everything 
as  citizens,  but  put  up  with  wrongs  like  strangers 
(who  have  no  rights  as  citizens).  Every  land  is  their 
fatherland,  and  every  land  is  foreign  to  them.  They 
marry  like  others  and  have  children,  but  they  do  not 
expose  them.  They  have  a  common  table,  yet  it  is 
not  common  (since  the  food  is  consecrated  by  the 
prayer  of  thanksgiving).  They  are  in  the  flesh,  but 
do  not  live  after  the  flesh;  they  dwell  upon  earth, 
but  their  home  is  in  heaven.  They  obey  the  laws 
which  are  in  force,  and  in  their  conduct  go  beyond 
what  the  law  demands.  They  love  all,  and  are 
persecuted  by  all ;  men  know  them  not,  and  condemn 
them ;  men  slay  them,  and  they  become  alive.  They 
are  poor,  yet  make  many  rich ;  they  lack  all  things, 
and  abound  in  all  things.  They  are  dishonoured,  and 
glory  in  their  dishonour ;  they  are  culumniated,  and 
are  found  righteous;  they  are  abused,  and  bless; 
they  are  insulted,  and  they  show  courtesy.  Doing 
what  is  good,  they  are  punished  as  evil-doers ;  when 
they  are  punished  they  rejoice  as  though  they  were 
being  made  alive.  By  Jews  and  Greeks  they  are 
persecuted,  and  those  who  hate  them  can  give  no 
reason  for  their  enmity.  In  short,  what  the  soul  is 
to  the  body,  that  are  Christians  in  the  world ;  as  the 
soul  inhabits  the  body,  but  is  not  of  the  body,  so 
Christians  indeed  inhabit  the  world,  but  are  not  of 
the  world.  The  invisible  soul  is  contained  in  the 
visible  body ;  so  also  Christians  live  in  the  world,  but 
their  religion  is  invisible.  The  flesh  hates  the  soul 
and  fights  against  it  as  a  hindrance  to  its  pleasures ; 
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so  also  the  world  hates  Christians  because  they  oppose 
its  pleasures.  The  soul  loves  the  flesh  which  hates 
it,  and  the  limbs  (of  the  body) ;  so  Christians  love 
the  men  who  hate  them.  The  soul  is,  it  is  true,  shut 
up  in  the  body,  but  on  its  part  holds  the  body 
together;  so  Christians  are  held  prisoners  in  the 
world  as  in  a  prison,  and  yet  it  is  they  who  keep  the 
world  in  existence.  The  soul  dwells  immortal  in  its 
mortal  tabernacle;  so  Christians  dwell  amid  that 
which  is  corruptible,  waiting  for  the  incorruption 
which  is  in  the  heavens.  It  is  for  the  soul's  good 
when  it  fares  ill  in  regard  to  food  and  drink; 
Christians  increase  daily  amid  persecutions.  God 
has  given  them  so  honourable  a  post,  and  they  may 
not  abandon  it." 1 

After  thus  describing  the  Christian  life  as  a 
wonderful  phenomenon  in  this  world,  he  turns  in 
chapter  vii.  to  the  question  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
Christian  faith.  It  did  not  originate  from  human 
discovery  or  knowledge ;  God  Himself,  the  almighty 
Creator,  has  from  heaven  implanted  truth  and  the 
holy  and  incomprehensible  Logos  in  humanity.  It 
is  not  some  servant  or  angel  that  He  has  sent,  but 
the  mediator  of  His  creation  of  the  world,  by  whom 
all  things  are  ordered  and  to  whom  all  things  are 
subject.  And  He  sent  Him,  not  as  a  dreadful  tyrant, 
but  in  meekness  and  gentleness ;  as  a  king  sends  his 

1  Cf.  Justin,  Apol.,  II.  vii. :  "  God  delays  the  destruction  of  the 
world  because  of  the  seed  of  the  Christians  "  ;  Clem.  Alex.,  Qui*  dives 
salvetur,  xxxvi. :  "  All  will  be  kept  in  existence  so  long  as  the  seed — 
of  the  children  of  God  whom  the  Logos  calls  the  Light  of  the 
world  and  the  salt  of  the  earth — remains  here  below,  and  when 
that  is  once  safely  garnered,  all  things  will  immediately  be 
destroyed." 
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son,  so  God  sent  Him  to  men  to  save  and  persuade 
them,  not  to  compel  them — for  compulsion  is  far  from 
God ;  to  call,  not  to  jpersecute ;  to  love,  not  to  judge. 
It  is  true  He  will  (some  time)  send  Him  as  Judge, 
and  who  then  shall  endure  His  coming?  At  this 
point  the  content  of  the  Christian  faith  is  described 
in  its  main  outlines  (viii.,  ix.).  Before  the  Son  came, 
no  one  knew  the  nature  of  God.  The  opinions  of 
the  philosophers,  who  held  the  elements  to  be  God, 
are  foolish.  God  Himself  has  made  Himself  known 
through  faith,  to  which  alone  it  is  permitted  to  see 
Him.  The  Creator  and  Lord  of  All  has  always  been, 
and  will  always  be,  the  same,  kind  and  true, 
philanthropic  and  patient.  But  so  long  as  He  kept 
His  wise  counsel  secret  (before  the  revelation  given 
by  Christ)  He  seemed  not  to  trouble  Himself  about 
us ;  He  left  us  to  the  dominion  of  our  unfettered 
impulses,  not  because  He  took  pleasure  in  our 
unrighteousness,  but  in  long-suffering,  while  He  was 
preparing  the  present  time  of  righteousness;  we 
were  to  be  convinced  by  our  own  doings  of  our 
unworthiness,  and  recognise  that  we  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  by  our  own  strength,  but 
only  by  God's  power  and  goodness.  But  when  the 
measure  of  our  unrighteousness  was  filled  up,  and  it 
had  become  clearly  evident  that  we  must  expect 
death  as  its  reward,  and  when  the  time  had  come 
which  God  had  appointed  beforehand  to  make  known 
His  goodness  and  power — that  it  was  from  surpassing 
kindness  that  His  supreme  love  had  not  hated  and 
cast  us  off,  but  had  borne  with  us  patiently — then 
He  Himself  took  our  sins  upon  Him  and  gave  His 
own  Son  as  a  ransom  for  us,  the  Holy  One  for 
sinners,  the  guiltless  for  the  guilty,  the  righteous  for 
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the  unrighteous,  the  immortal  for  the  mortal.  For 
what  else  had  availed  to  cover  (to  cancel)  our  sins 
except  His  righteousness  ?  In  whom  else  could  we 
sinners  and  ungodly  be  justified,  except  in  the  Son  of 
God?  O  sweet  exchange!  O  inscrutable  plan  of 
salvation!  O  astonishing  beneficence!  The  sin  of 
many  to  be  wiped  out  by  the  One  righteous;  the 
righteousness  of  the  One  to  make  many  sinners 
righteous.  After  He  had  convinced  us  of  the 
impotence  of  our  own  nature  to  attain  unto  life,  He 
has  now  caused  the  Saviour  to  appear  who  has  power 
to  deliver  us  out  of  our  impotence.  In  both  He 
desired  to  bring  us  to  belief  in  His  goodness,  that 
we  might  see  in  Him  our  Sustainer,  Father,  Teacher, 
Counsellor,  Physician,  Understanding,  Light,  Honour, 
Glory,  Strength,  and  Life,  and  might  henceforth  be 
no  longer  anxious  about  food  and  clothing. 

The  practical  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  this 
Christian  belief  in  God  and  redemption  are  described 
in  chapter  x.  Once  more,  by  way  of  recapitulation,  it 
is  shown  what  the  knowledge  of  God  as  the  Father 
means :  "  He  loved  men,  and  for  their  sakes  created 
the  world,  made  all  things  subject  to  them,  has  given 
them  reason  and  understanding,  created  them  after 
His  image.  They  alone  are  able  to  look  up  to 
Him.  Then  He  sent  His  only-begotten  Son  to  them, 
promised  them  the  kingdom  in  heaven,  which  He 
will  give  to  those  who  love  Him.  With  what  joy 
will  this  knowledge  of  God  fill  you  ?  Or  how  will 
you  love  Him  who  first  loved  you  ?  But  if  you  love 
Him,  you  will  imitate  His  goodness.  Do  not  wonder 
that  a  man  can  be  an  imitator  of  God.  He  can, 
because  God  wills  it.  For  to  lord  it  over  one's 
neighbour,    to   exalt  oneself   above  those  who  are 
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weaker,  to  be  rich  and  treat  the  needy  harshly,   all 
this  is  not  happiness,  this  cannot  lead  to  likeness  to 
God,  for  all  such  things  are  far  from  God's  greatness. 
But  he  who  takes  on  himself  his  neighbour's  burden, 
he  who  will  aid  the  weak  with  that  wherein  he    is 
stronger,  he  who  by  communicating  to  the  needy 
that  which  he  has  received  of  God,  becomes  a  God  to 
the  receivers :  he  is  an  imitator  of  God.     Then  you 
shall  see  while  still  on  earth  that  God  rules  in  heaven  ; 
you  will  begin  to  speak  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  will 
love  and  admire  those  who  are  persecuted  for  the  sake 
of  their  faith,  will  despise  the  deceit  and  delusion  of 
the  world  when  you  recognise  the  true  life  which  is 
in  heaven,  when  you  despise  the  seeming  death  which 
is  here  below,  and  fear  the  true  death  which  awaits 
those  who  are  condemned  to  the  eternal  fire.     Then 
you  will  admire  and  count  happy  those  who  endure 
the  temporal  death  by  fire,  when  you  remember  that 
fire  hereafter." 

With  this  the  Apology  concludes.  The  last  two 
chapters,  xi.  and  xii.,  are  a  later  addition;  they 
recommend  the  holding  fast  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  Church,  and  warn  men  against  false 
"  gnosis." 

Not  without  reason  has  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus 
been  called  a  pearl  of  Early  Christian  antiquity,  and 
put  on  the  same  level  with  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures.  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied  that  the 
specifically  Christian  view  of  the  world  and  temper 
of  mind  comes  to  stronger  and  clearer  expression 
here  than  in  the  Apocalypse  of  John  or  the  Epistle 
of  James.  The  apocalyptic  enthusiasm  of  the 
victory  over  the  world  is  here  purified  from  its 
sensuous    Chiliastic    dross    and    exalted    into    the 
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spiritual  freedom  and  inwardness  of  a  Christian  heart 
which  is  blessed  in  God  and  overcomes  the  world  by 
love  and  faith;  on  the  other  hand,  the  jejune 
Puritanism  of  the  morality  of  James  is  vivified  and 
exalted  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Pauline  and 
Johannine  religious  mysticism. 

What  more  particularly  distinguishes  the  theology 
of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus  from  that 
of  most  of  the  other  Apologists,  and  especially  of 
Justin,  is  the  subordinate  importance  of  the  Johan- 
nine thought  of  a  completion  of  the  pre-Christian 
revelation  of  the  Logos  by  His  becoming  flesh  in 
Christ,  as  compared  with  the  Pauline  thought  of  a 
redemption  of  the  previously  wicked  world  by  the 
atoning  sacrifice  offered  by  the  love  of  God  in  Christ. 
Christianity  is  here  not  so  much  the  coming  to 
perfection  of  the  Divine  seed  which  had  already  been 
present  in  mankind  (the  "  Logos  Spermatikos  ")  as  a 
wholly  new  creation,  a  paradoxical,  unexpected  gift 
of  the  boundless  incomprehensible  love  of  God  to  a 
world  which  was  unworthy  of  it,  which  had  only 
negatively  been  prepared  for  it,  by  the  proof  of  its 
own  impotence,  not  by  a  positive  education  leading 
up  to  it1 

This  specifically  Pauline  view  of  Christianity  had 
been  re-emphasised  by  Marcion  with  great  religious 
warmth,  but  at  the  same  time  had  been  exaggerated 
into  a  sharply  dualistic  separation  of  Christianity 

1  Cf.  viii.  10,  11,  ix.  4j  d/AcXcty  i^/mjv  k<u  typovrurrtiv  cSokci  •  •  . 
a  Tts  (Lv  irunroT€  irpo<re8oKi;<rcv  rjfiwv ;  .  .  •  a>  rrji  dvcji^uurrov 
&t]fuovpyias,  a>  rwv  airpooSoKTJrnov  cvcpyccrtaiv !  ("  He  seemed  to  be 
neglecting  us  and  thinking  nothing  about  us  .  .  .  things  which 
who  of  us  ever  expected?  .  .  .  O  what  inscrutable  working,  O 
what  unexpected  benefits !  ") 
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from  everything  pre-Christian.  Now  the  author  of 
this  epistle  is  of  course  no  adherent  of  the  Marcionite 
heresy — he  does  not  share  his  separation  of  the  Good 
God  from  the  creator  and  law-giver,  or  his  Docetic 
Christology — but  he  is  unmistakably  touched  with 
a  breath  of  the  Marcionite  spirit.  That  appears  not 
only  in  his  one-sided  condemnation  of  heathen 
religion  and  philosophy,  which  he  has  in  common 
with  Tatian,  Theophilus  and  Tertullian,  but  especially 
in  the  radical  rejection  of  the  Jewish  religion,  the 
Mosaic  cultus  being  simply  declared  a  foolish  super- 
stition, without  any  recognition  of  a  prototypal 
relation  or  educative  function  in  regard  to  Christi- 
anity and  without  any  mention  whatever  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy.  This  ignoring  of  the  historical 
connection  of  Christianity  with  the  Old  Testament 
religion  distinguishes  the  author  of  the  Epistle  of 
Diognetus  from  the  other  Apologists  and  Church 
teachers,  and  marks  him  as  a  spiritual  congener 
of  Marcion  the  ultra-Pauline,  without  necessarily 
implying  that  he  was  his  pupil.  Their  affinity  can 
quite  as  well  be  explained,  apart  from  outward 
dependence,  by  a  similar  religious  temper  and  point 
of  view.  The  strong  consciousness  of  the  newness 
and  incomparable  worth  of  Christianity  which  was 
nourished  by  the  Pauline  theology  would  be  the 
more  easily  intensified  into  downright  exclusiveness 
in  relation  to  all  pre-Christian  and  non-Christian 
religion,  the  more  the  distinction  between  the  old 
and  the  new  tended  to  be  weakened  down,  and  the 
boundaries  obliterated,  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
average  member  of  the  Church. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

Their  Attitude  to  the  Ethnic  Religions 

and  Judaism 

In  the  theology  of  the  Apologists  Christianity  for 
the  first  time  systematically  adjusted  its  attitude 
towards  the  pre-Christian  religions,  and  thereby  not 
only  affirmed  and  confirmed  its  distinctive  self- 
consciousness,  but  also  developed,  extended  and  en- 
riched its  content.  It  is  indeed  the  law  of  all  life 
to  realise  itself  in  these  two  always  connected 
directions:  in  the  assertion  of  its  own  individuality 
by  separating  itself  from  everything  other  than  itself, 
and  by  the  development  and  extension  of  its  own 
being  by  uniting  with  something  other  than  itself, 
by  appropriating  from  its  environment  that  which 
is  congruent  to  itself  and  transforming  what  it  has 
appropriated  into  an  assimilated  element  of  its  own 
being,  an  articulated  portion  of  itself  as  an  organic 
whole.  The  appropriation  of  new  material  is  so  far 
from  being  a  restriction  of  its  own  life-principle,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  its 
maintenance  and  development.  Only  in  the  case 
where  the  foreign  material  was  not  transformed  and 
assimilated  would  it  have  the  effect  of  restricting  and 
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injuring  its  life ;  if  it  is  really  assimilated  it  belongs 
as  much  to  the  content  of  the  living  whole,  and  can 
as  little  be  thought  away  from  it,  as  its  original 
elements.  The  development  of  the  Christian 
principle  has  from  the  first  followed  this  general 
law  of  the  development  of  all  life.  It  is  therefore  to 
misunderstand  the  law  of  "evolution,"  which  rules 
the  Christian  life  as  well  as  the  natural,  to  reproach 
the  early  Christian  teachers  for  appropriating 
religious  ideas  from  their  environment,  as  if  they  had 
in  that  way  caused  a  stunting  and  injury  to  the 
nature  of  Christianity,  instead  of  recognising  that 
they  thereby  freed  the  Christian  principle  from  the 
narrow  limitations  of  the  primitive  Messianic  belief, 
and  raised  it  into  the  world-conquering  religion  of 
the  Church.  The  release  and  development  of  the 
Christian  principle  was  first  and  most  influentially 
effected  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  following  in  whose 
footsteps  his  pupils,  the  authors  of  the  deutero-Pauline 
writings,  and  the  deep-thinking  Church-Gnostic  who 
wrote  the  Fourth  Gospel,  proceeded  further  along  the 
same  lines.  To  these  writers  attached  themselves 
most  directly  the  Apologists,  who  endeavoured  to 
present  the  outcome  of  the  early  Christian  develop- 
ment of  doctrine  in  a  form  intelligible  to  the  Grseco- 
Roman  world,  and  in  that  way  began  its  further 
development  in  the  direction  of  Church  dogma.  We 
can  distinguish  two  tendencies  among  the  Apologists : 
some  tend  to  emphasise  more  strongly  the  antitheses 
between  Christianity  and  the  pre-Christian  religions 
and  systems  of  thought ;  the  others  see  in  it  rather 
the  completion  and  fulfilment  of  an  already  present 
good.  Yet  this  distinction  is,  after  all,  merely  relative. 
In  Justin  the  two  tendencies  are  so  combined  that 
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they  remain  in  equilibrium;  among  his  successors, 
Tatian,  Theophilus,  the  author  of  Ad  Diognetum, 
and  Tertullian  represent  the  former;  Athenagoras, 
Minucius  Felix,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  the 
latter.  But  even  those  who  recognise  some  good  in 
the  non-Christian  world  are  nevertheless  penetrated 
with  the  conviction  of  the  insufficiency  of  all  heathen 
wisdom,  and  of  the  demonic  corruption  of  religion 
and  morals  in  the  heathen  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  others,  in  spite  of  their  pessimistic 
estimate  of  pre-Christian  humanity,  recognise  the 
existence  of  certain  traces  of  a  primitive  revelation, 
which  can  be  restored  to  its  original  purity  by 
Christianity.  The  point  in  which  the  Apologists  in 
general  are  most  agreed  is  their  condemnation  of 
heathen  religion,  which  they  think  of  partly  as  crass 
idolatry,  partly  as  ancestor  worship,  partly  as  the 
worship  of  the  elements  of  the  world,  and  the  cause 
of  which  they  see  partly  in  the  delusions  of  a 
childish  imagination,  but  especially  in  the  deception 
of  men  by  the  demons.  This  estimate  of  the  heathen 
polytheism  had  not  only  long  been  current  in 
Judaism,  but  could  appeal  also  to  the  heathen 
philosophy  of  religion,  which  had  reduced  the  gods  of 
the  popular  polytheism  to  demons,  in  the  sense  of 
semi-divine  beings,  powers  and  instruments  of  the 
one  Deity.  The  Christians  accepted  this  view,  but 
understood  the  demons  in  the  sense  of  evil  spirits 
opposed  to  God  (the  origin  of  which  is  sometimes 
traced  to  the  fall  of  the  angels,  Gen.  vi.  4 ;  cf.  Enoch 
vL-viii.),  who  have  tempted  men  to  apostatise  from 
the  true  God  and  worship  spirits  who  are  greedy  of 
honour  and  sensuous  enjoyment.  To  deny  the  reality 
of  such  spirits  did  not  occur  to  the  Christians,  who 
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believed  that  they  recognised  their  influence  both  in 
heathen  magic  and  divination,  and  more  especially  in 
the  fanatical  hatred  of  the  heathen  against  Christians. 
But  in  regard  to  the  popular  beliefs  and  cultus, 
similar  condemnatory  opinions  had  long  ago  been 
expressed  by  the  Greek  philosophers,  who  had  set 
in  opposition  thereto  purer  views  about  the  unity 
and  spirituality  of  the  Divine  being.  These  deeper 
thinkers  could  not  simply  be  put  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  idolaters ;  what  position  was  to  be  taken  up  in 
regard  to  them  from  the  Christian  side  ?  Might  they, 
on  account  of  their  purer  views  about  the  Deity  and 
the  ethical  service  of  God,  be  recognised  as  allies  ?  Or 
should  they  be  regarded  simply  as  more  dangerous, 
because  more  astute  opponents  ?  On  this  point  the 
Apologists  took  rather  widely  divergent  views.  A 
Tatian  did  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  the  most 
vulgar  gossip  in  order  to  degrade  the  most  celebrated 
poets  and  philosophers;  and  Theophilus  and  the 
author  of  Ad  Diognetum  speak  roundly  of  the  folly 
of  the  philosophers,  in  whom  they  can  see  mere 
phrase-mongers  and  contentious  sophists.  Tertullian, 
too,  thought  he  could  not  say  enough  evil  of  the 
philosophers,  and  did  not  even  exempt  Socrates  from 
his  calumnies.  At  the  end  of  his  scandalous  chronicle 
he  asks,  "What  resemblance  is  there  between  a 
philosopher  and  a  Christian,  the  pupil  of  Greece  and 
the  pupil  of  heaven,  the  seeker  of  fame  and  the 
seeker  of  salvation,  the  wise  in  words  and  the  wise 
in  deeds,  the  destroyer  and  the  builder,  the  thief  and 
perverter  of  truth  and  its  guardian  and  perfecter  ? " 
(Apologeticus,  xlvi.).  On  the  other  hand,  Justin, 
Athenagoras,  Minucius  Felix,  and  Clement  take  a 
more  unprejudiced  view,  and  admit  in  the  case  of  the 
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philosophers  Heracleitus  and  Socrates,  Plato  and 
the  Stoics,  at  least  a  partial  knowedge  of  religious 
and  ethical  truth.  Of  Heracleitus  and  Socrates, 
Justin  says  they  lived  in  fellowship  with  the  Logos 
and  were  therefore  Christians,  although  they  were 
held  to  be  atheists1  (ApoL,  I.  xlvi) ;  of  Socrates,  that 
he  had  a  partial  knowledge  of  Christ,  because  Christ 
was  and  is  the  Logos  who  dwells  in  every  man 
(II.  x.) ;  of  Plato  and  the  Stoics,  that  their  doctrines 
were  not  foreign  to  Christianity,  even  if  not  exactly 
the  same.  And  because  everyone  who,  in  virtue  of 
his  partaking  in  the  Divine  seed  of  reason  perceived 
that  which  has  affinity  with  it,  has  spoken  excellently, 
everything  that  has  been  excellently  said  anywhere 
belongs  to  us  Christians.  It  is  true  that  all  these 
writers  have  seen  essential  truth  but  dimly,  by  means 
of  the  innate  seed  of  reason,  and  it  is  one  thing  to 
have  only  the  seed  and  the  copy  according  to  the 
measure  of  our  receptivity,  and  another  to  possess 
and  imitate  the  thing  itself  by  the  gift  of  grace 
(II.  xiii.).  The  knowledge  of  truth  possessed  by 
the  heathen  sages  was  therefore  limited,  dim,  and 
uncertain;  in  the  most  important  points  they  con- 
tradicted one  another,  and  in  no  point  could  they 
attain  to  a  complete  certainty  such  that  a  man  might 
live  and  die  by  it — no  one  believed  Socrates  in  such 
a  way  that  he  would  have  been  ready  to  die  for  his 
teaching  (II.  x.).  The  superior  advantage  enjoyed 
by  the  Christians  is  therefore  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  supernatural  revelation  given  through  Christ  and 
the  prophets,  they  possess  the  truth  in  its  complete- 

1  With  this  cf.  Minucius  Felix,  xx.,  "  Either  the  Christians  must 
be  held  to  be  the  philosophers  of  the  present,  or  the  philosophers 
the  Christians  of  the  past," 
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ness,  and  fully  confirmed  by  Divine  authority. 
Indeed,  the  prophets  of  the  Biblical  revelation  seem 
in  the  end  to  be  for  Justin  so  exclusively  the  sole 
bearers  of  all  religious  truth  that  he  sometimes 
represents  even  the  partial  knowledge  of  truth 
possessed  by  the  heathen  sages  as  borrowed  from  the 
prophets  (I.  lx.),  though  by  so  doing  he  certainly 
involves  himself  in  a  striking  contradiction,  in  view 
of  what  he  has  said  elsewhere  about  the  universal 
natural  revelation  in  the  Logos  (II.  viii.,  x.,  xiii.)- 
More  liberal  than  Justin  is  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
who  placed  the  Greek  philosophy  side  by  side  with 
the  Jewish  law  as  two  parallel  forms  of  the  Divine 
education  of  humanity  in  preparation  for  Christ,  and 
therefore  prized  Greek  philosophy  as  a  still  valuable 
propaedeutic  for  Christians,  by  means  of  which  the 
traditional  faith  is  to  be  raised  to  an  intellectual 
knowledge  of  Christian  truth  (Strom.,  I.  v.  28, 
vii.  87). 

In  regard  to  Judaism,  the  Apologists  are  at 
one  in  recognising  its  superiority  to  heathenism  in 
virtue  of  its  monotheistic  belief,  and  they  also  agree 
in  the  conviction  that"  the  Jewish  cultus  has  be- 
come obsolete  since  the  coming  of  Christ.  But  in 
their  estimate  of  this  cultus,  and  the  Jewish  religion 
"  in  ^general,  their  views  diverge  widely.  In  the 
Preafching  of  Peter  and  the  Apology  of  Aristides 
the  Jewish  cultus  is  described  as  a  worship  of  angels 
and  of  stars,  which  has  erred  from  the  truth  of  the 
worship  of  God.  Minueius  Felix  says  that  the 
Jews  have  not  profited  themselves  by  their  highly 
superstitious  worship,  wi 
the  author  of  Ad  Dt'qgr, 
sacrificial  system  to  be  a 
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with  the  heathen  worship  of  idols,  the  rejection  of 
food  which  God  has  created  for  our  use  to  be  wrong, 
the  prohibition  of  doing  good  upon  the  Sabbath  to 
be  wicked,  the  Jewish  pride  in  circumcision  to  be 
absurd,  the  keeping  of  the  feasts  according  to  the 
periods  of  the  moon  to  be  a  caprice.  On  the  other 
hand,  according  to  Justin  and  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
the  Jewish  ceremonial  law  had  at  least  a  temporary 
significance  as  an  instrument  of  education  for  the 
Jews,  though  now  it  is  superseded  by  the  law  of 
Christ,  which  is  valid  for  all  mankind;  and  Justin 
follows  Paul  in  showing  from  the  example  of  Abraham 
that  it  is  not  circumcision  but  faith  which  saves  men, 
and  that  Christians  are  the  true  Israel  after  the 
Spirit.  The  greatest  weight  is  laid  by  all  the 
Apologists,  with  the  exception  of  the  author  of  Ad 
Diognetum,  on  Old  Testament  prophecy,  in  which 
they  see  an  immediate  testimony,  different  from  all 
human  opinion,  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  who  moved  the 
tongues  of  the  prophets  like  musical  instruments.1 

That  the  prophets  had  foretold  the  whole  life  ot 
Jesus  Christ  from  His  supernatural  birth  to  His 
death,  and  after  that  the  fate  of  the  Jewish  people, 
the  calling  of  the  heathen  and  the  persecution  of 
Christians  by  the  hostile  world,  must,  Justin  thinks, 
be  accepted  even  by  the  heathen  as  the  strongest  and 
most  unimpeachable  of  arguments  (ApoL9  I.  xxx. ; 

1  Athenag.,  Suppl.,  ix.,  ot  tear  liarTaxrw  KLvrjo-avros  avrovs  tov  Octov 
irvcv/iaros  a  ivrfpyovvro  i£€<f><i>vr}cravy  (rvyxprpjafxcvov  tov  wvcvftaros  axrci 
avXrfrrjs  avXbv  c/xirvevo-ai  ("Who  being  raised  to  ecstasy  by  the 
impulse  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  uttered  the  things  with  which  they 
were  inspired,  the  Spirit  using  them  as  a  flute-player  breathes  into 
his  flute  ").  Theoph.,  Ad  AuioL,  ii.  9,  urcu/iaTo^opot  inr  avrov  tov  Oeov 
ifLirv€wr$€VT€?  koX  0-o<^io-0€Tcs  ("Bearers  of  the  Spirit  who  were 
inspired  and  made  wise  by  God  Himself"). 

vol.  iv.  32 
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cf.  Tert.,  xx.).  For  to  foretell  what  is  future  exactly 
as  it  comes  to  pass  is  only  possible  by  the  aid  of 
Divine  inspiration.  It  is  true  that  the  proof  of  this 
agreement  between  prophecy  and  fulfilment  is  based 
in  Justin  on  very  bold  exegesis,  but  that  mattered 
little  in  his  day,  when  the  sense  of  historical  criticism 
and  exact  exegesis  was  conspicuously  absent,  and  it 
is  thus  quite  intelligible  that  the  argument  from 
prophecy  was  one  of  the  most  effective  weapons  of 
the  Apologetics  of  the  time.  The  authority  of  the 
Old  Testament  writers  (Moses  and  the  prophets)  was 
strengthened  by  their  high  antiquity  ;  Justin,  Tatian, 
Theophilus,  Tertullian,  and  Clement  sought  to  prove 
by  chronological  argument  that  they  were  many 
hundred  years  earlier  than  the  Greek  poets  and  sages. 
This  was  the  more  important  for  them  as  they 
thought  themselves  thereby  justified  in  assuming  a 
literary  dependence  of  the  heathen  sages  on  Moses 
and  the  prophets.  Nevertheless,  the  chief  ground  for 
the  authority  as  bearers  of  revelation  which  was 
ascribed  to  the  Old  Testament  prophets  (including 
Moses)  lay  in  the  religious  value  of  the  monotheistic 
doctrines  of  God,  creation,  providence,  and  retribution, 
to  which  they  testified  so  clearly  and  unanimously. 
In  the  writings  of  the  prophets  men  found,  as 
Justin  and  Tatian  bear  witness  from  their  own 
experience,1  the  clear  and  simple  answer,  which  they 
had  sought  in  vain  amid  the  contradictions  of  the 
philosophers,  to  the  questions  about  God,  the  origin 
of  the  world,  the  destiny  and  hopes  of  man,  and  by 
this  revelation  they  felt  themselves  freed  from  the 
bondage  of  the  world  with  its  numberless  tyrants. 
This  religious  experience  of  the  liberating  power  of 

1  Justin,  Dial,,  ii.-vii. ;  Tatian,  Or.  ad  Grwc.,  xxix. 
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the  Biblical  belief  in  God  was  then,  as  always,  the 
real  "  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power  "  which 
lay  behind  the  argument  from  prophecy  and  the 
argument  from  miracle  (the  latter  was  first  treated 
in  detail  by  Origen)  as  the  deciding  motive.  The 
monotheistic  doctrine  of  God,  the  creation  and 
administration  of  the  world  by  the  will  of  God  which 
was  directed  to  ethical  ends,  the  pure  and  universally 
applicable  system  of  morality,  and  the  hope  of  eternal 
life — all  this,  supported  by  the  old  prophetic  revelation 
and  confirmed  by  the  historical  appearing  of  Christ 
the  Son  of  God,  in  which  Jewish  prophecy  as  well 
as  the  dim  presentiments  of  truth  possessed  by  the 
heathen  had  received  their  fulfilment;  this  is  the 
essential  content  of  the  theology  of  the  Apologists 
and  of  the  Church  of  their  time.  What  is  specifically 
Christian  finds  expression  in  the  Apologists  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  an  ethical  temper — self-denial,  victory 
over  the  world,  hope  of  heaven — rather  than  as 
dogmatic  theory.  The  latter  is  in  general  little 
developed,  though  it  is  never  wholly  wanting;  it  is  still 
implicit  in  the  central  germ-cell  of  Christian  dogmatics 
— that  is  to  say,  in  the  conception  of  Christ  as  the 
incarnate  Son  of  God  or  Logos,  through  whom  the 
Divine  endowment  of  human  nature  came  to  realisa- 
tion, the  dominion  of  the  demons  was  overthrown,  the 
beginning  of  a  new  life  was  given  even  in  the  present, 
and  its  fulfilment  in  the  future  was  guaranteed.  Anyone 
who  has  considered  the  central  significance  of  this  view 
of  Christ,  and  takes  it  in  conjunction  with  the  ethical 
tone  and  temper  which  meet  us  in  all  the  writings 
of  the  Apologists,  will  hardly  be  in  a  position  to  agree 
with  the  severe  condemnation  of  the  Christianity  of 
the  Apologists  which  is  fashionable  at  the  present  day. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 

Doctrine  of  God.    The  Trinity 

The  estimate  of  the  Apologists9  doctrine  of  God, 
which  regards  it  as  more  heathen  than  Christian, 
rests  on  a  very  superficial  understanding  of  it  and  the 
application  of  very  arbitrary  dogmatic  standards.  It 
is,  on  the  contrary,  precisely  in  their  doctrine  of  God 
that  the  Apologists  show  an  admirable  insight  into 
the  newness  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  reveals 
itself  as  the  absolute  religion  in  the  very  fact  that  it 
supersedes  by  its  higher  truth  the  defective  heathen 
and  Jewish  ideas  of  God.  As  against  the  heathen 
polytheism,  the  Apologists  emphasise  the  unity  of 
God,  which  manifests  itself  in  the  unity  of  the 
world-order ;  as  against  the  finite  spatial  and  temporal 
limitations,  the  mutability,  materiality,  subjection  to 
need,  and  ethical  imperfection  of  the  heathen  gods, 
they  teach  the  infinity,  eternity,  aseity,  immutability, 
pure  spirituality,  freedom  from  all  needs,  self- 
sufficiency,  ethical  perfection,  goodness  and  love  of 
God.  God  can  be  known  only  from  His  working  in 
the  world,  and  (Tertullian  adds)  in  our  souls;  His 
nature  in  itself  is  neither  apprehensible  by  our  senses 
nor  comprehensible  by  our  intellect.     Therefore  He 
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cannot  be  known  by  any  special  name  such  as 
should  exhaustively  describe  His  nature  and  thereby 
necessarily  limit  it.  We  can  only  say  of  Him  that 
He  is  the  spiritual  being  which  is  complete  in  itself 
and  the  cause  of  all  that  exists  ("the  Father  of  all 
things  "),  and  especially  of  moral  good  ("  the  Father 
of  all  virtues  "),  infinitely  exalted  above  all  creaturely 
existence,  all  temporal  becoming,  all  material  needs, 
and  all  ethical  imperfections.1  It  is  greatly  to  the 
honour  of  these  early  teachers  that  they  made  so 
strenuous  an  effort  to  make  the  absoluteness  of  God 
a  real  thing,  and  to  think  away  all  limitations  from 
His  being.  The  critics  who  reproach  them  with  not 
thinking  in  a  Christian  fashion  about  God,  only  show 
by  that  that  they  themselves  do  not  think  about  Him 
in  any  real  sense  at  all.2  It  is,  moreover,  remarkable 
that  on  this  point  the  Greek  and  Latin  Apologists 
are  in  complete  agreement.  From  Minucius  Felix 
(Octav.,  xviii.)  comes  the  fine  saying — varied  a  little  in 
Tertullian  (ApoL,  xvii.) — "  Only  God  Himself  knows 
the  greatness  of  God.  Our  heart  is  too  small  to  under- 
stand it;  therefore  we  shall  only  comprehend  Him 
worthily  when  we  declare  Him  incomprehensible." 

1  Cf.  Justin,  ApoL,  I.  vi.,  II.  vi.,  Dial.,  cxxvii. ;  Aristides,  Apol., 
i.  2-6 ;  Athenag.,  SuppL,  iv.,  x.,  xvi. ;  Theoph.,  Ad  A  idol. ,  i.  3,  iL  10 ; 
Minuc.  Fel.,  Oct.,  xviii.,  xxxii. ;  Tertullian,  Apolog.,  xvii. ;  Ad  Diogn., 
viii.,  ix. ;  Clem.  AL,  Strom.,  V.  xii.  82  f. 

2  Engelhardt  (Das  Christentum  Justins,  pp.  467-473)  bases  his  charge 
against  Justin  of  thinking  in  a  heathen  fashion  on  the  point,  among 
others,  that  this  Apologist  (Dial.,  cxxvii.)  makes  the  walking  and 
talking  of  God  in  the  Genesis  stories  not  refer  to  God  Himself 
because  He  cannot  move  in  space  or  converse  as  a  man  with  men. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  to  the  "  modern  "  critic  this  naive  anthro- 
pomorphism of  the  early  legend  seems  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  the 
genuine  Christian  doctrine  of  God.  With  naive  dogmatism  of  this 
kind  it  is  impossible  to  argue. 
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While  Clement  says  (Strom.,  V.  xii.  82):  "How 
can  that  be  comprehended  in  words  which  is  neither 
genus  nor  species,  neither  form  nor  atom  nor  number, 
neither  experience  nor  one  to  whom  experience 
happens,  which  cannot  be  called  the  whole,  because 
that  connotes  a  magnitude,  and  because  the  One 
cannot  be  divided  into  parts,  and  therefore  has  also 
no  limitations  ?  Therefore  it  is  a  Being  without  form 
or  name.  If  we  sometimes  improperly  apply  a  name 
to  it,  calling  it  the  One,  or  the  Good,  or  Intelli- 
gence, or  the  Self-existent,  or  Father,  or  God,  or 
Demiurge  or  Lord,  we  so  speak,  not  as  if  we  were 
suggesting  a  [fitting]  name,  but  only  by  way  of  doing 
the  best  we  can ;  we  use  beautiful  names,  that  our 
consciousness  may  have  something  to  take  hold  of 
and  not  fall  away  into  error.  It  is  impossible,  too, 
to  grasp  it  by  deductive  knowlege,  because  this  is 
derived  from  what  is  prior  and  better  known,  for  to 
the  Unbegotten  nothing  is  prior.  Nothing  remains 
therefore,  but  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  Logos 
who  comes  from  Him  alone,  to  know  the  unknown 
[Divine]  Being." 

This  suggests  the  other  side  of  the  Apologists' 
doctrine  of  God.  The  God  who  in  His  infinite 
being  is  exalted  above  the  world  and  time  and  is 
incomprehensible,  is  at  the  same  time  the  God  who 
reveals  himself  by  His  activity  in  the  world  and  time, 
and  as  such  is  called  the  Logos  or  Son  of  God.  The 
Apologists  are  accustomed  to  distinguish  between 
the  Logos  who  dwells  in  God  and  the  Logos  who  has 
gone  forth  from  Him,  the  Logos  who  forms  the 
world  and  reveals  Himself  in  the  world.  Originally, 
before  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  Logos  was  in 
God  as  a  Reason-force  (Xoyuch  Svvafw),  as  Justin  and 
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Tatian  say,  as  "  Idea  and  Energy "  according  to 
Athenagoras — that  is,  as  a  principle  at  once  ideal 
and  real,  the  prototype  of  the  world  and  the  force 
which  realises  it;  as  God's  own  understanding  and 
knowledge,  according  to  Theophilus.1  Then  God 
caused  Him  to  go  forth  from  Himself  by  an  act 
of  will,  begot  Him,  so  that  He  became  an  in- 
dependent Being,  distinct  from  the  Father,  which 
as  "the  first  Begetting  of  the  Father"  is  called 
Son  of  God  (Athenagoras),  and  is  Himself  called 
a  God  in  virtue  of  the  unity  of  His  being  with 
that  of  the  Father  (Tertullian),  but  also  "the 
first-born  work  of  the  Father"  because  produced 
by  His  will  (Tatian),  "  the  first-born  of  all  creation, 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  the  God  begotten 
out  of  God,"  whom  the  Father  sends  whither  He 
will  to  act  in  His  character  (r61e)  in  the  world 
(Theophilus).  The  forth-going  of  the  Logos  from 
God  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a  material  be- 
getting, nor  as  an  emanation  by  which  God  empties 
Himself  of  His  Intellect  or  by  which  His  sub- 
stance is  divided,  but  on  the  analogy  of  the  forth- 
going  of  the  spoken  word  from  the  spirit  of  the 
speaker,  or  the  kindling  of  one  fire  from  another, 
which  loses  thereby  nothing  of  its  essence.  And  the 
position  of  independence  given  to  the  Logos  by  this 
forth-going  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a  separation 
from  the  Father,  for  He  remains  still  in  fellowship 
and  communion  with  the  externalised  Logos.  As 
the  sun's  ray  does  not  separate  itself  from  its 
substance,  but  the  sun  remains  in  the  ray  and  merely 
extends  itself,  so  is  the  Spirit  from  the  Spirit,  the 

1  Justin,  Dial,  lxi. ;  Tatian,  Or.  ad  Grose,  v. ;  Athenag.,  Supply  x. ; 
Theoph.j  Ad  Autol.,  ii.  10,  22 ;  Tertull.,  ApoL,  xxi. 
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God  from  the  God,1  not  numerically  distinct,  but  only 
in  regard  to  mode  of  existence ;  He  has  not  separated 
Himself  from  His  primal  source,  but  arisen  out  of 
Him ;  the  Father  and  the  Son  who  has  gone  forth  from 
Him,  are  both  one.* 

Along  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  there  is 
mention  in  the  third  place  of  the  Holy  or  prophetic 
Spirit  as  an  object  of  Christian  worship,  but  His  rela- 
tion to  them  is  still  quite  undefined.  In  Athenagoras 
(SuppL,  x.)  He  is  called  an  "effluence"  (airoppoia)  of 
God  which  streams  forth  like  a  sunbeam  and  returns 
back — an  expression  which  seems  to  leave  the  inde- 
pendent hypostasis  of  the  Spirit  at  least  doubtful. 
In  the  same  passage  the  host  of  the  angels  is 
mentioned  immediately  after  Him,  and  in  Justin,  in 
one  place  (ApoL,  I.  vi.),  it  even  precedes  Him,  so  that 
the  Spirit  only  appears  in  the  fourth  place.  Theophilus 
(Ad  AutoL,  ii.  15)  speaks  of  the  triad  of  God  and 
His  Logos  and  His  Wisdom,  where  the  Divine 
Wisdom  (cf.  Pro  v.  viii.  27)  is  identified  with  the 

1  Theoph.,  ii.  22,  ov  kcv<i>0ci9  avros  tov  Aoyov,  dAAa  Xoyov  ytwrfvas; 
koX  Tw  Xoytf  avrov  8ia  iravrbs  6/uA.a>i>  ("Not  Himself  becoming 
emptied  of  reason  (Logos),  but,  while  He  begat  the  Logos,  He 
remained  always  in  communion  with  the  Logos  ").  Tatian,  Or.  ad 
Grose,  v. :  6  Aoyos  7rpoc\6u)V  itc  rrjs  waTpos  oWa/Acco?  ovk  akoyov  n-cirotipcc 
tov  y€y€wrjKora  ("The  Logos  in  going  forth  from  the  power  of 
the  Father  did  not  leave  Him  who  begat  Him  void  of  reason 
(Logos)." 

2  Tertullian,  Apol.,  xxi. :  "  Cum  radius  ex  sole  porrigitur,  portio 
ex  summa,  sed  sol  erit  in  radio,  nee  separatur  substantia,  sed 
extenditur;  ita  de  spiritu  spiritus  et  de  deo  deus,  ut  lumen  de 
lumine  accensum.  Manet  integra  et  indefecta  materiae  matrix, 
et  si  plures  inde  traduces  qualitatum  mutueris ;  ita  et  quod  de  deo 
profectum  est,  dens  est  et  dei  filius,  et  unus  ambo.  Ita  et  de 
spiritu  spiritus  et  de  deo  deus  modulo  alteram,  non  numero,  gradu 
non  statu  fecit,  et  a  matrice  non  recessit  sed  excessit." 
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Spirit,  while  in  ii.  10  both  Spirit  and  Wisdom  seem 
to  be  identified  with  the  Logos  Himself.1 

This  indefiniteness  as  regards  the  relations  of  the 
Trinity  is  very  significant.  The  simple  explanation 
is  that  originally  Spirit,  and  Wisdom,  and  Logos 
were  merely  different  expressions  for  the  same 
essential  thought — for  the  self- revealing  aspect  of 
God,  or  His  immanence  in  the  world  as  the  world- 
forming  Mind-force  and  as  educative  wisdom  and 
love.  To  have  recognised  this  immanence  of  the 
being  and  working  of  God  in  the  world  and  man 
as  the  equally  essential  counterpart  of  His  supra- 
mundane  transcendence,  and  to  have  combined  both 
in  an  indissoluble  unity  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
God,  was  the  great  merit  of  the  earliest  Church 
teachers.  By  this,  two  one-sided  views  were  over- 
come  in  principle  and  raised  to  a  higher  unity-the 
deistic  separation  of  God  from  the  world  in  the 
Jewish  religion,  and  the  pantheistic  confusion  of  God 
with  the  world  in  the  heathen  religion.  In  the  Greek 
philosophy  also  both  tendencies  had  been  represented : 
the  transcendence  of  God  in  the  Platonic  dualism 
and  the  immanence  in  the  Stoic  Monism.  In  the 
later  Stoic  philosophy  of  the  Imperial  period  there  is 
an  unmistakable  tendency  to  combine  the  two  sides. 
What  philosophy  was  seeking  in  the  form  of  theory, 
Christianity  had  found  in  the  shape  of  religion, 
because  on  the  one  hand  it  started  out  from  the 
Jewish  Theism,  for  which  the  lofty  transcendence  of 
God  was  a  fixed  datum ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 

1  OSros  (6  Xoyos)  <5v  wrcv/ia  $€Ov  teal  ap\rj  kclL  <r<xf>ia  kcu  Svvauts 
tyurrov  KaTT)px*ro  cis  tovs  Trpo^ifras  ("He  (the  Logos)  being  God's 
Spirit  and  Principle  and  Wisdom,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest, 
descended  into  the  prophets"). 
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recognised,  both  in  the  Person  of  Jesus  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  faithful,  the  presence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  as  the  principle  of  higher  life  which  was 
immanent  in  man,  that  is,  "  God  revealed  in  human 
form."  The  epoch-making  advance  in  the  religious 
knowledge  of  God  was  not  too  dearly  bought  even  by 
the  mode  of  conception — unsatisfactory  as  it  was — 
which  personified  the  Divine  principle  of  revelation 
as  a  second  Subject  alongside  of  the  transcendent 
God,  and  combined  this  personified  Logos  with  the 
single  Person  of  Jesus  in  a  peculiar  way  which  later 
on  inevitably  gave  rise  to  all  the  difficulties  of 
Trinitarian  and  Christological  dogma.  It  would  be 
doing  the  Apologists  an  injustice  to  make  them 
responsible  for  this  inadequate  mode  of  conception : 
they  found  it  already  present  as  the  outcome  of 
the  Paulino-Johannine  speculation  about  Christ,  and 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Church's  faith.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  said  that  it  was  the  Apologists  who 
first  made  the  Logos  an  independent  and  Divine 
Subject  and  Son  of  God  in  the  metaphysical  sense : 
He  was  so,  fully,  in  the  Johannine  theology,  as  has 
been  shown  in  detail  above.  The  distinction  lies  only 
in  the  fact  that  the  Fourth  Evangelist  simply  took 
the  Logos  as  a  datum  and  described  His  incarnation 
and  its  consequences  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  without 
speculating  about  the  origin  of  the  Logos,  about  His 
forth-going  from  the  Father,  whereas  the  Apologists 
advanced  to  this  reflection,  and  thereby  made  a 
beginning  in  Trinitarian  speculation.  The  advance 
to  this  speculation  was,  however,  not  due  to  idle 
curiosity,  but  was  inevitably  demanded  by  the 
problem  which  had  been  practically  (even  if  only 
tacitly)  raised  in  John — how  the  existence  of  a  second 
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Divine  Being,  the  Logos  or  Son,  alongside  of  the  one 
true  God  the  Father  was  to  be  explained.  An 
answer  to  this  obvious  question  was  required  from 
the  Apologists  for  the  sake  of  their  heathen  readers, 
who  when  a  Son  of  God  was  preached  naturally 
thought  immediately  of  their  heathen  myths  about 
sons  of  the  gods.  Thus  the  Apologists  were  inevit- 
ably confronted  with  the  task  of  placing  the  Divine 
Sonship  of  the  Logos  on  a  higher  plane — clear  of 
the  analogy  suggested  by  these  sensuous  myths — and 
explaining  it  as  a  purely  spiritual  relationship.  And 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  discharged  this 
duty  as  well  as  it  was  possible  to  do,  in  view  of  the 
given  presupposition  of  the  independent  hypostasis 
of  the  Logos  or  Son  alongside  of  God  the  Father. 
They  endeavoured  to  interpret  the  given  religious 
conception  of  the  personal  Logos  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  sense  of  the  philosophic  concept  of  the 
impersonal  Logos,  which  was  not  distinct  from  God 
"numerically"  (as  a  second  Subject)  but  only  "as 
regards  its  mode  of  existence,"  i.e.  as  the  aspect  of 
God  Himself  as  revelation  working  in  the  world. 
What,  however,  prevented  them  from  carrying  through 
this  philosophic  interpretation  of  the  Logos  concept 
was  the  fact  that  they  were  bound  by  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  Logos  with  the  Person  of  Jesus,  which 
was  already  established  in  the  faith  of  the  Church. 
From  this  it  appears  clearly  how  much  in  error  those 
are  who  hold  the  Logos  Christology  to  be  a  product 
of  Greek  philosophy  —  as  if  it  would  ever  have 
occurred  to  a  philosopher  to  personify  the  Logos  and 
identify  Him  with  a  human  individual  1  The  com- 
bination is  not  philosophical  but  religious,  and  has  its 
ultimate  ground  in  that  animistic  manner  of  thought 
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which  from  the  earliest  times  had  been  accustomed 
to  hypostatise  human  states  of  consciousness  as 
super-human  spiritual  beings,  and  forms  of  revela- 
tion of  the  Deity  as  separate  Divine  beings.  From 
this  had  arisen,  even  prior  to  Christianity,  the 
personification  of  the  Stoic  Logos  as  Hermes  the 
messenger  of  the  gods,  with  which  is  connected 
Philo's  doctrine  of  the  Logos  as  the  Divine 
mediator  of  revelation.  It  was  very  natural  that 
Christians  should  seek  to  interpret  the  impression 
of  present  divine  Spiritual  power  which  they  had 
received  from  Jesus,  and  which  their  own  enthusi- 
astic experiences  ever  anew  confirmed,  by  means 
of  this  already  popularly  current  conception  of  the 
personal  Divine  Logos  or  principle  of  revelation 
— so  natural  that  it  would  be  surprising  if  it  had 
not  happened.  For  this  natural  proceeding  Greek 
philosophy  is  in  no  way  responsible,  but  it  doubtless 
served  the  theological  teachers  as  a  means  by  which 
they  might  rationalise,  so  far  as  possible,  this 
irrational  mode  of  conception.  It  enabled  them  to 
interpret  the  miracle  of  the  incarnation  of  the 
personal  Logos  in  the  single  person  of  Jesus  in  such 
a  way  that  it  became  a  poetic  representation  of  the 
profound  thought  that  the  Divine  power  of  Reason  in 
humanity  in  general  reveals  itself  as  the  principle  of 
all  that  is  true  and  good,  and  as  the  power  which 
delivers  men  and  educates  them  to  higher  things. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 

Man  and  the  Wobjld 

A  special  service  which  the  Logos  doctrine 
rendered  to  the  Apologists  was  that  it  enabled  them 
to  refer  the  creation  of  the  world  and  man  and  the 
pre-Christian  revelation  to  one  single  Divine 
principle.1  By  this  means,  (1)  the  Dualism  of  the 
material  and  spiritual  worlds  was  in  principle  over- 
come ;  it  was  recognised  that  nature  was  the  work  of 
the  good  God  and  therefore  capable  of  becoming,  and 
destined  to  become,  the  instrument  and  symbol  of 
the  ethical  education  of  men — a  thought  of  extremely 
far-reaching  importance,  of  which,  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  the  Church  to 
appreciate  the  consequences ;  (2)  the  relation  of  the 
pre-Christian  revelation  to  the  Christian  was 
established  on  the  basis  that  the  former  was  related 
to  the  latter  as  preparation  to  fulfilment,  and  thus 
alongside  of  the  recognition  of   the  newness    and 

1  On  the  question  whether  the  world  was  created  out  of  nothing 
or  out  of  formless  matter  the  opinions  of  the  Apologists  vacillate. 
The  critics  who  (like  Engelhardt)  scent  in  the  latter  view  a  heathen 
mode  of  thought  seem  not  to  be  aware  that  even  Gen.  i.  1  f.  makes 
the  chaos  precede  the  Divine  creative  action. 
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originality  of  Christianity  there  was  preserved  its 
connection  with  the  Old  Testament  stage  of  religion 
and,  further  back  still,  with  the  primitive  revelation. 
This  involved  the  rejection  of  the  abstract  unhistorical 
supernaturalism  which  comes  to  light  in  Marcion's 
conception  of  Christianity,  and  the  assertion  of  the 
fine  thought  of  a  gradually  advancing  education  of 
humanity  by  the  Divine  Logos  which  comes  to 
perfection  in  Christianity.  It  is  true  that  this 
thought — which  in  a  certain  sense  anticipates  the 
modern  conception  of  evolution — was  first  clearly 
expressed  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Tertullian ;  but  it  is  only 
the  natural  inference  from  the  Logos  doctrine  of  the 
Apologists,  and  they  indeed  often  approximated 
to  it  It  underlies  especially  their  favourite 
argument  from  prophecy,  for  if  we  strip  this 
of  its  divinatory,  mythical  elements  there  remains 
as  its  kernel  the  entirely  rational  thought  that 
Christianity  is  the  fulfilment  of  all  that  the 
hopes  and  yearnings  of  the  fathers  of  Israel,  and 
beyond  that  of  humanity  in  general,  had  looked  to 
from  the  beginning.  Especially  does  the  thought  of 
a  teleological  education  of  mankind  by  the  Divine 
wisdom  and  love  come  to  vigorous  expression  in  the 
Apologists'  doctrine  of  the  Divine  providence  which 
has  ordained  the  evils  of  the  world  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  ungodly  and  as  a  means  of  testing, 
purification,  and  education  for  the  righteous.  No 
doubt  Stoic  ideas  play  some  part  here,  especially  in 
the  case  of  Clement,  and  of  Minucius  Felix,  who 
here  follows  exactly  the  footsteps  of  Cicero  and 
Seneca.  But  it  is  not  clear  why  this  should  be  made 
a  reproach  against  those  Apologists.     On  the  con- 
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trary,  Christianity  here  shows  itself  with  peculiar 
clearness  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  all  earlier  wisdom, 
by  adopting  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  Providence,  but  at 
the  same  time  giving  it  a  firm  basis  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  creation  of  the  world,  and  a  supreme  end 
in  the  realisation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Apart 
from  such  a  basis  and  such  an  end  the  belief  in  Pro- 
vidence hangs  in  the  air  unsupported.  In  connection 
with  the  latter,  the  striking  idea  of  some  of  the 
Apologists  deserves  special  notice,  according  to  which 
God  continues  to  preserve  the  world,  in  spite  of  its 
unworthiness,  for  the  sake  of  the  Christians,  who  are 
the  final  cause  of  nature.1  Nature  is  therefore 
neither  an  end  in  itself  nor  the  work  of  non-divine 
powers,  but  was  created  by  God  through  the  Logos 
and  is  maintained  as  the  subservient  means  to  the 
ends  of  the  ethical  world,  the  Kingdom  of  God.  In 
comparison  with  this  main  point  it  is  of  subordinate 
importance  that  this  administration  of  the  world  for 
ethical  ends  is  thought  of  as  mediated  by  angels, 
or  (when  it  is  a  question  of  punitive  action)  by 
demons. 

This  poetic  and  religious  way  of  visualising  the 
action  of  the  Divine  omnipotence  in  the  world  was 
common  to,  the  Apologists  along  with  their  whole 
period,  and  anyone  who  would  bring  a  reproach 
against  them  on  this  ground 2  must  include  in  it  the 
New  Testament  writers  in  general  and  even  Jesus 
Himself. 

The  world  was  created  for  man's  sake;  man  was 
from  the  beginning  the  object  of  the  love  of  God, 

1  Cf.  Justin,  Apol.,  II.  vii.,  Ad  Diogn.  vi. ;  Clem.  Al.,  Qui*  dives 
salv.,  xxxvi.  (quoted  above,  p.  485). 

2  As  Engelhard t  seems  inclined  to  do,  Christenium  Justins,  p.  475. 
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created  after  His  image,  endowed  with  reason  and 
free-will,  and  destined  to  immortal  life  in  fellowship 
with  God.  Immortality  is  not  a  natural  attribute  of 
man,  but  depends  upon  his  use  of  his  freedom.  By 
disobedience  to  the  will  of  God  he  incurs  death.1 
The  special  dignity  of  man  consists  in  his  moral 
freedom ;  by  which  he  can  choose  between  good  and 
evil  and  so  determine  his  own  fate.  This  ethical 
aspect  of  the  responsibility  and  free  self-determination 
of  men  is  expressly  emphasised  by  the  Apologists  in 
opposition  to  the  Stoic  and  Gnostic  fatalism,  and 
forms  the  self-evident  presupposition  of  their 
exhortations  to  repentance  and  conversion.  As 
this  is  everywhere  the  case  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  must  always  be  so  in  all  Church  exhortation, 
it  is  only  a  blind  dogmatism  which  can  extract 
thence  an  accusation  against  the  Apologists  of  an 
unchristian  or  heathen  way  of  thinking.  Moreover, 
it  has  been  pointed  out  above  that  in  Justin  human 
freedom  does  not  stand  in  direct  opposition  to 
Divine  mercy,  because  it  rests  from  the  first  on  a 
religious  basis — on  the  partaking  of  men  in  the 
Divine  Logos,  the  seed  of  which  was  implanted 
in  the  human  race  from  the  beginning  and  con- 
stitutes the  essential  relationship  of  man  with  God. 
This  relationship  of  man  with  God  has  not  been 
entirely  lost  even  by  sin.  Men  have,  however, 
because  of  their  sinful  weakness  succumbed  to  the 
temptations  of  the  demons — themselves  angels  who 
have  fallen  by  their  free-will,  and  have  consequently 
been  subjected  to  death  and  the  dominion  of  the 
demons,  which  is  evidence  of  their  moral  degradation 

1  Theoph.,  Ad  Amiol.,  ii.  27 ;  Justin,  ApoL,  II.  vii ,  Dial,  cxli. ; 
Tatian,  vii,  xiii. ;  Minucius  Felix,  Octorait,  xxxvi ;  Ad  Dtogn.,  x. 
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and  religious  blindness.  In  this  way  man  has  come 
into  a  position  at  variance  with  his  divine  endowment 
and  destiny,  and  has  become  in  need  of  deliverance 
by  Divine  help.  But  his  nature  has  not  undergone 
an  inner  change  involving  the  complete  loss  of  his 
freedom  to  do  good  and  the  consciousness  of  his 
Divine  destiny.  On  the  contrary,  there  have  been  at 
all  times,  among  both  Jews  and  heathen,  men  who 
have  kept  their  souls  pure  and  have  lived  in  harmony 
and  alliance  with  the  Divine  Logos,  as  Justin  says 
of  Heracleitus  and  Socrates.  Even  Tatian  is  only 
a  seeming  exception  to  the  general  prevalence  of 
this  view.  He  says,  it  is  true,  that  man,  in  conse- 
quence of  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  the  demons, 
has  been  abandoned  by  the  Divine  Spirit  and  has 
become  mortal  and  plunged  in  darkness ;  nay,  even 
that  he  is  only  distinguished  from  the  beasts  by  the 
possession  of  articulate  speech,  not  by  anything 
else  in  his  life,  and  is  not  an  image  of  God  (vii.,  xiii., 
xv.).  Nevertheless,  even  Tatian  makes  fallen  man 
retain  at  least  a  spark  of  that  Divine  power;  he 
speaks  of  men  who  live  righteously,  who  by  their 
obedience  to  wisdom  draw  to  them  the  Spirit,  with 
which  they  have  affinity  (xiii.),  of  the  possibility  of 
the  conquered  conquering  death  again  by  spiritual 
dying  in  faith  and  penitence,  and  urges  men  to  seek 
again  that  which  they  have  lost,  to  strive  upwards 
towards  union  with  God,  and  to  espouse  the  soul 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  (xv.).  If  the  capacity  to  do 
this  remains  to  fallen  man,  he  is  not  merely  a 
"  talking  animal,"  he  has  net  entirely  lost  the  image 
of  God  which  belongs  to  his  original  constitution ; 
it  is  only  that  his  higher  nature  has  been  restricted, 

oppressed,  by  the  superior  strength   of  the  lower 
vol.  iv.  83 
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nature,  in  which  and  through  which  the  demons 
exercise  their  lordship.  So,  according  to  Tertullian 
also,  the  human  soul  is,  in  its  uncorrupted  nature, 
Christian,  and  witnesses  to  the  truth,  and  it  is 
only  sinful  sophistication  which  has  clouded  its 
natural  consciousness  of  truth  {Apol.  xvii.  and  De 
Test.  Anim.  L). 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 

Redemption  and  the  New  Life 

The  deliverance  of  man  from  the  dominion  of 
death  and  the  demons  has  been  prepared  by  God's 
free  unmerited  love  even  from  of  old  by  inspiring 
the  prophets,  and  it  has  at  length  been  consum- 
mated by  the  fact  that  the  Logos  and  Son  of  God 
has  by  His  Father  s  will  been  born  as  man,  in  order 
as  a  teacher  to  reveal  the  truth,  and  by  His  partaking 
in  our  sufferings  to  bring  us  healing,  to  lead  us  up 
to  God,  to  destroy  the  demons,  and  to  effect  the 
deliverance  from  death  of  those  who  believe  on  Him.1 
Of  course  we  must  not  seek  a  pedantically  correct 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  from  the  Apologists ;  they 
did  not  even  lay  any  special  stress  on  the  so-called 
"  saving  facts."  Where  they  make  mention  of  the 
supernatural  birth  or  the  miracles  of  Jesus  it  is 
generally  to  say  that  they  find  in  them  a  fulfilment 
of  prophecy  and  a  confirmation  of  the  Divine  mission 
of  Christ.  The  main  point  for  the  Apologists  was 
always  the  Person  of  Christ  Himself  as  the  incarnate 
Logos  or  God-Man,  in  whom  our  search  for  truth 
and  yearning  after  God  have  attained  secure  posses- 

1  Justin,  Apoly  I.  xxiii.,  H.  vi.,  xiii. ;  Dial.  c. 
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sion  of  truth  and  abiding  fellowship  with  God,  while 
deliverance  from  the  manifold  tyranny  of  the  world, 
of  the  demons  and  of  death,  has  been  granted  to  us. 
That  Christ  as  the  manifested  Logos  has  fuUy 
revealed  the  truth  about  God  and  man's  destiny,  is 
always  what  the  Apologists  chiefly  emphasise;  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  Christ  is  for  the  Apologists 
merely  a  teacher  and  law-given  For,  above  all  else, 
truth  is  for  the  early  Fathers  not  merely  a  matter 
of  intellectual  knowledge,  but  as  the  object  of 
believing  conviction  it  is  a  power  which  confers  real 
freedom  {cf.  John  viii.  32),  the  actual  victory  over 
the  demons,  which  were  for  the  ancient  religious 
consciousness  the  personification  of  religious  misery 
and  moral  bondage  in  weakness  and  sinfulness. 
Consequently,  Christ,  who  represents  in  His  own 
Person  this  liberation,  and  by  His  word  works  in  the 
present,  is  also  at  the  same  time  the  God  who  in  His 
Mysteries  guarantees  eternal  life  to  His  followers, 
and  will  one  day  bestow  it.1  This  conception  of  the 
redemptive  work  of  Christ  is  distinguished  from  the 
Pauline  by  the  absence  of  the  idea  of  atonement 
(which  only  appears  in  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus),  but 
scarcely  differs  from  the  Johannine,  which  in  a  quite 
similar  way  has  for  its  foci  the  revelation  of  truth  and 
the  communication  of  life  through  the  word  and  the 
sacraments.  And  why  this  should  be  un-Christian,  as 
modern  critics  assert,  I   cannot  understand.     "But 

1  Cf.  Clem.  AL,  Protrept.,  i.  7.  The  Logos  at  the  beginning  in 
the  creation  bestowed  life  as  the  demiurge,  then  appeared  as 
teacher  and  taught  men  to  live  aright,  in  order  finally  as  God  to 
bestow  eternal  life ;  (i.  8) :  "  The  Logos  of  God  became  man,  in 
order  that  you  may  learn  from  the  man  how  man  may  become 
God." 
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then,  the  Mysteries !  Are  they  not  pure  heathen 
magic  and  *  nature  mysticism'?"  Well,  in  my 
opinion  it  needs  but  little  understanding  of  the 
history  of  religion  and  the  psychology  of  religion  to 
recognise  that  under  the  veil  of  the  mystery-con- 
ception which  is  found  in  essentially  the  same  form 
in  Paul,  Ignatius,  John  and  Justin  there  is  concealed 1 
the  profound  thought  that  the  incarnation  of  the 
Divine  Logos  and  the  deification  of  mortal  man 
which  were  begun  in  Jesus,  are  constantly  repeated 
and  continued  in  the  faith  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity, whose  sacramental  ceremonies  only,  indeed, 
bring  to  symbolic  expression  that  which  is  actually 
fulfilled  inwardly  in  the  devout  spirit,  which  by  faith 
and  repentance  ever  anew  conquers  death  and 
appropriates  to  itself  the  immortal  life  which  is  from 
God  (cf.  Tatian,  xv.  Jin.).  Later,  no  doubt,  there 
came  into  vogue  an  externalising  and  "  mechanising  " 
of  the  sacraments  into  a  cultual  opus  operatum,  but 
in  the  teachers  of  the  second  century  that  was  not 
yet  the  case ;  it  is  here  still  clearly  to  be  recognised 
that  the  sacraments  are  nothing  else  than  a  symbolic, 
mystical  form  of  representation  and  communication 
of  the  central  saving  truth  "  Die  to  live."  More- 
over, the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  forms  not  merely 
a  pendant  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  but  also  a 
supplement,  and  in  some  sense  a  correction.  That 
which  in  the  type,  the  single  Person  of  Christ,  is 
regarded  as  a  thing  happening  once  for  all,  is  in  the 
sacraments  experienced  by  the  believing  community 
as  a  constant  inward  occurrence ;  the  revelation  of 
God  in  the  flesh  and  the  exaltation  of  man  to  the 
possession  of  the  Divine  life,  the  incarnation  of  the 

1  Cf.  sup.  i.  414-423,  467  f. ;  iv.  231-239,  417  f.,  437  f. 
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Divine  and  the  deification  of  the  human — in  short, 
the  realisation  of  God-manhood  in  the  heart  and  life 
of  the  community  formed  of  the  children  of  God. 

To  suppose,  however,  that  this  deification  of  man 
by  the  appropriation  of  the  eternal  Divine  life,  as 
understood  by  the  Apologists  and  other  Church 
teachers,  is  a  purely  natural  process,  is  a  misunder- 
standing, in  which  the  essential  difference  between 
the  heathen -Gnostic  mystery -doctrine  and  its 
Christian  transformation  is  overlooked.  From  the 
former  the  Christian  community  no  doubt  took  over 
the  form,  but  only  to  fill  it  with  the  new  ethico- 
religious  content  of  the  Christian  idea  of  redemption. 
The  redemptive  force  is  not  here  nature-magic,  but  a 
spiritual  transformation  of  men  by  the  free  personal 
appropriation  of  truth,  in  faith  and  repentance,  in  love 
and  patience.  Faith  which  "learns"  truth  from 
Christ,  the  change  of  mind  and  heart  effected  thereby 
(fieravoia),  its  exercise  in  the  activity  of  love  and  in 
the  patience  of  suffering — that  is  the  new  life 
begotten  by  the  Spirit  and  ever  anew  strengthened 
by  the  Spirit,  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
wholly  new,  but  the  restoration  of  the  original 
possession  of  the  human  soul.  It  was,  we  might  say, 
the  realisation  and  unfolding  of  the  Logos  germ,  or 
essential  relationship  to  God,  which  belonged  -  to  its 
original  constitution.  This  new  life,  begotten  of  the 
Spirit  and  displaying  itself  even  here  below  in  faith 
and  love,  possesses  the  power  of  maintaining  itself 
indissolubly ;  it  cannot  perish  in  death,  it  is  immortal 
life.  And  since  for  its  exercise  it  needs  an  organism, 
it  will  receive  at  the  resurrection  a  new  body.  The 
belief  in  the  resurrection  is  very  strongly  emphasised 
by  the  Apologists.     They  base  the  possibility  of  the 
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resurrection  on  the  Divine  omnipotence,  whose  power 
of  restoring  to  life  they  prove  by  many  analogies  in 
nature;  its  necessity  they  deduce  partly  from  the 
postulate  of  retribution,  which  must  deal  with  both 
soul  and  body,  and  partly  from  the  teleology  of  the 
creation.  Since  man  as  a  rational  being  was  created 
for  an  end  of  absolute  value,  for  the  knowledge  and 
fellowship  of  God,  this  purpose  of  the  Creator  guaran- 
tees his  eternal  continuance,  which  apart  from  the 
resurrection  would  not  be  possible  (Athenagoras, 
De  Besurrectione).  The  retention  of  the  primitive 
Christian  hope  of  resurrection  was,  moreover,  also 
necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the 
faith  of  the  Christian  community,  and  to  guard 
against  the  abstract  spiritualism  of  the  Gnostics, 
whose  denial  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  was 
closely  connected  with  their  dualistic  contempt  for 
material  existence  in  general.  The  Church,  by 
regarding  the  material  body  as  a  creation  of  the  good 
God  and  an  object  of  redemption,  preserved  for 
Christianity  the  right  of  envisaging  the  world  as  real, 
and  assigned  to  it  the  task  of  making  Nature  the  organ 
and  symbol  of  Spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Hellenistic  idealism  the  Church 
began,  even  in  the  second  century,  to  resign1  the 
fantastic  and  dangerous  dreams  of  an  earthly 
Kingdom  of  Christ  associated  with  sensuous  happi- 
ness, to  transfer  the  reward  to  the  transcendental 
world  of  the  future,  and  to  prepare  for  historical 
permanence  under  the  conditions  of  human  society. 

Just  as  the  view  of  the  world  and  the  hope  of  the 
future  in  the  thfeology  of  the  Apologists  was  a 
compromise  between  primitive  Christian  realism  and 

*  Justin,  Apol.,  I.  xi. ;  cf.  the  Johannine  eschatology,  sup.  p.  240  f. 
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Hellenistic  idealism,  so  in  the  ethics  of  the  Christian 
churches  as  described  by  them  we  can  recognise  the 
continued  influence  of  the  primitive  Christian 
enthusiasm  beneath  the  forms  of  Stoic  idealism. 
The  primitive  Christian  and  the  Stoic  ethics  were 
from  the  first  in  agreement  in  certain  common 
features:  withdrawal  from  the  outer  world  into  a 
man's  inner  self,  liberation  of  the  Spirit  from  the 
bondage  of  sense,  subjugation  of  the  passions, 
contempt  for  outward  goods  and  ills,  cosmopolitanism, 
recognition  of  the  dignity  of  manhood  in  all  and  of 
universal  mutual  obligation,  inculcation  of  kindness 
and  benevolence,  philanthropy  and  humanity.  But 
what  in  the  schools  of  the  Stoics  was  bloodless  theory 
became  in  the  churches  of  the  Christians  power  and 
life.  Here  the  ethical  ideal  acquired  a  firm  basis  in 
the  authority  of  a  revelation  which,  if  only  from  the 
high  antiquity  assigned  to  Moses,  surpassed  all 
heathen  wisdom,  and  which  had  received,  in  the 
ethical  teaching  of  Jesus,  the  incarnate  Logos,  its 
confirmation  and  authentic  interpretation. 

And  with  this  sanction  of  the  moral  law  by  the 
authority  of  a  Divine  revelation  there  were  combined 
the  most  effectual  motives  of  various  kinds.  Above 
all,  there  were  the  motives  connected  with  the  belief 
in  the  judgment  and  retribution;  fear  of  eternal 
punishment  and  hope  of  eternal  reward.  It  is  idle  to 
say  that  these  are  impure,  eudsemonistic  motives.  No 
one  who  knows  mankind  from  history  and  experience 
can  deny  that  motives  of  that  kind,  in  some  form 
or  another  and  in  some  degree  or  another,  are 
necessary  in  order  to  give  the  demands  of  the 
practical  reason  the  necessary  reinforcement  and 
secure  its  victory  over  the  desires  of  the  natural  man. 
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Even  the  Orphico-Pythagorean  and  the  Platonic 
ethics  had  by  no  means  despised  the  motive  of 
punishment  and  reward  in  another  life.  But  it  was 
Christianity  which  first  gave  this  motive  overmaster- 
ing strength,  by  founding  the  belief  in  retribution  on 
the  authority  of  the  revelation  of  Christ  and  apoca- 
lyptic prophecy.  The  belief  that  the  Law-giver  Christ 
was  at  the  same  time  the  heavenly  Judge  of  the  world, 
the  Lord  of  life  and  death  in  the  world  to  come,  gave 
to  Christian  ethical  preaching,  as  the  Apologists 
unanimously  testify,  its  incomparable  force,  and  to 
the  moral  life  of  the  churches  its  earnestness  and 
power.  And  yet  this  was  not  the  sole  or  the  highest 
motive.  With  it  was  combined,  if  not  so  often 
explicitly,  yet  always  audible  as  an  accordant  note, 
the  motive  of  a  grateful,  answering  love  to  God,  who 
has  made  known  His  love  to  us  by  the  sending  of 
His  Son  and  by  delivering  us  from  the  demons  and 
from  death.  Gratitude  to  God  for  this  display  of 
love  towards  us  is  often  mentioned  (Justin;  author 
of  Ad  Diognetum)  as  a  motive  for  imitating  God  in 
benevolence  and  beneficence  towards  our  neighbour. 
Moreover,  the  consciousness  of  redemption  expresses 
itself  also  in  a  heightened  sense  of  personal  dignity 
and  freedom,  and  this  sense  of  happiness  becomes  a 
lofty  motive  for  what  may  be  described  as  the  ascetic 
side  of  early  Christian  morality.  The  Christian  in 
his  consciousness  of  his  inner  freedom  guards  himself 
with  anxious  care  from  anything  that  might  involve 
him  again  in  the  toils  of  worldliness  and  sensuality, 
or  of  the  demons  (who  represent  both),  from  which 
he  has  just  escaped.  This  asceticism  is  therefore 
not  that  of  the  Gnostic  dualism.  The  Christian,  as 
described  by  the  Church  teachers,  does  not  hate  or 
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fear  the  body,  or  nature,  or  the  world  about  him,  as 
such — nay,  he  sees  even  in  the  body  a  creature  of 
God  and  a  partaker  in  redemption  and  the  life  to 
come.  He  fears  only  the  seductive  charms  which 
are  associated  with  sensuous  pleasure  and  the 
hampering  fetters  in  which  the  heathen  worldly  life 
threatens  to  imprison  his  spirit,  which  has  become 
free  in  God.  This  aloofness  of  Christians  from  the 
heathen  worldly  life,  their  "  fleeing  from  the  world," 
rests,  therefore,  essentially  on  the  noble  motive  of 
autonomy,  the  desire  to  preserve  and  assert  the  purity 
and  freedom  of  the  personal  spirit,  its  godlike  dignity 
(Min.  Fel.,  Oct.,  xxxviii. ;  Tertull.,  ApoL,  xxxiv.). 
It  is  at  this  point  that  the  Christian  ethics  come  most 
closely  into  touch  with  the  Stoic.  But  whereas 
among  the  Stoics  this  consciousness  of  freedom  leads 
to  the  selfish  isolation  of  individuals  and  to  self- 
exaltation  above  the  mass  of  weak  humanity,  the 
Christian  is  preserved  from  this  by  humility  and  love. 
He  knows  that  he  has  not  become  free  by  his  own 
strength  and  intelligence,  but  by  the  illuminating  and 
liberating  power  of  the  truth  which  is  given  by  God, 
by  the  saving  love  of  God  which  is  revealed  in  Christ. 
This  consciousness  of  a  salvation  which  we  owe  to 
God,  delivering  us  from  the  bondage  and  impotence 
which  is  common  to  the  Christian  with  all  other  men, 
gives  Christian  morality  that  element  of  humility 
which  preserves  it  from  the  Stoic  self-exaltation. 
And  since  this  consciousness  of  salvation  is  shared  by 
the  individual  with  his  comrades  in  the  faith,  it 
becomes  the  social  bond  of  the  fellowship  of  believers, 
of  Christian  brotherly  love.  That  the  Christians  felt 
themselves  to  be  brothers  one  of  another  because 
children  of  one  Father  and  heirs  of  the  same  hope, 
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is  a  fundamental  characteristic  which  runs  through 
all  the  descriptions  of  their  morality  given  by  the 
Apologists.  The  Stoics,  no  doubt,  said  many  excellent 
things  about  universal  brotherhood  and  love  to  men, 
but  they  were  mere  sayings,  with  no  power  in  them. 
In  order  to  be  realised  in  deed  and  in  truth,  "  love  to 
man"  must  in  the  first  place  draw  its  boundaries 
closer,  must  confine  itself  to  the  fellowship  of  those 
who  were  comrades  in  the  faith.  Within  this  at  first 
still  narrow  circle,  love  to  the  brethren  was  trans- 
lated from  theory  into  practice,  and  became  an 
inspiring  sense  of  solidarity,  of  union,  of  mutual 
obligation,  not  only  to  aid  one  another  in  outward 
need,  but  to  the  spiritual  advancement  of  each 
through  all.  This  sentiment  of  love,  in  which  each 
feels  himself  responsible  for  the  well-being  of  the 
rest,  and  each  is  ready  to  bear  his  neighbour's  burden 
as  his  own  (Ad  JDiogn.,  x.)  was  in  fact  a  wholly  new 
phenomenon,  the  most  epoch-making  in  the  ethical 
history  of  mankind,  something  quite  distinct  from 
the  mere  respect  for  human  rights  inculcated  by  the 
Stoics,  or  from  the  friendship  of  the  Epicureans,  the 
aim  of  which  was  mere  enjoyment,  from  the  fellow- 
ship of  knowledge  in  the  philosophical  schools  and 
the  legal  fellowship  of  states.  It  was  the  first 
realisation  of  an  ethical  fellowship  having  for  its 
ends  to  work  in  common  for  the  perfecting  of  each 
member  and  for  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
for  all.  In  this  working  in  common  for  a  highest, 
all-embracing  good,  the  Christian  Church  had  a  posi- 
tive, absolute  end  in  life,  such  as  was  foreign  to  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  world.  In  devotion  to  this  end, 
in  loving  care  and  work  for  the  temporal  and  eternal 
well-being  of  the  brethren,  life,  which  elsewhere  had 
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become  barren  and  empty,  had  acquired  a  new 
content  of  absolute  value,  a  task  of  which  the  great- 
ness was  immeasurable.  No  wonder  that,  judged  by- 
comparison  with  the  value  of  the  Christian  end,  not 
only  natural  goods,  but  the  culture  of  the  heathen 
world,  appeared  so  far  inferior  that  a  tone  of  pessi- 
mistic contempt  for  the  world  seems  to  run  through 
early  Christian  ethics.  But  this  pessimistic  turning 
away  from  the  realities  of  the  heathen  world  was 
only  the  necessary  reverse  side  of  an  optimistic 
idealism,  which  not  only  looked  forward  hopefully  to 
a  better  world,  but  in  its  faith  in  God  the  Father  and 
love  to  the  brethren  had  the  impulse  and  the  energy 
to  work  and  to  suffer  for  the  coming  of  that  new  and 
better  world.  History  has  proved  that  this  faith  is, 
in  very  deed,  "the  victory  which  overcometh  the 
world"  (1  John  v.  4). 
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33-86    11 

:.  150 

27 

II.  59 

26-83    II.  101 

87-54    11 

,  150 
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Lukb — eoni. 
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xi  41 

IL452 

xxi  24 
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29-34 
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35  f. 
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16 
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37-51 

IV.  19  ft 

31 
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19 

II.  488 
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5f. 

IV.  231  ff. 

49  f. 

II.  496 

27 

IL  51, 179  £ 

6 

IV.  178 

49-53 

IL  154 

28  ff. 

II.  60  f. 

8 

L17 

54-59 

II.  164 

[IL    74,  180, 

13  £ 

IV.  205 

xiiL    1-9 
6ff. 

IL  164 
11.55 

29  f. 

404,   417, 
420,   489, 

19  £ 
22-36 

IV.  174 
IV.  28  ffl 

10-17 

IL  154 

I       496 

34 

IV.  218 

18-21 

IL  154 

31-34 

IL  180 

iv.    1-42 

IV.  30  ff. 

23-30 

IL  155 

35-38 

IL  181 £ 

6 

IV.  227 

28  f. 

11.420 

86-38 

II.  493  f. 

18 

IV.  30  f. 

29 

IL  417 

48 

IL  182 

21-24 

IV.  32 

311 

II.  155 

49-53 

II.  182  £ 

24 

IV.  38,  169 

34  £ 

II.  165 

54-66 

IL  183 

34 

IV.  203 

xW.    1-6 

IL  154 

66-71 

II.  188 

35 

IV.  38 

7-24 

IL  156 

xxiii.    1-6 

11.184 

41  £ 

IV.  38 

14 

II.  452 

6f. 

IL79 

44  f. 

IV.  33 

21  ff. 

II.  421 

7-12 

II.  184 

46-54 

IV.  84 

25-83 

II.  166  f. 

13-25 

II.  184 

▼.    1-9 

IV.  34  f. 

26 

IL448 

27-81 

IL  184  f. 

10-47 

IV.  35  £ 

38 

II  48,  446 

32-48 

IL  185 

25 

IV.  241 

34-35 

II.  157 

43 

II.  414 

26 

IV.  188 

xv.    1-32 

IL  157  £ 

xxir.    1-10 

IL  186  £ 

27£ 

IV.  37 

xvL    1-9 

IL  160  £ 

13  ff. 

1.2 

28£ 

IV.  241 

9 

II.  445,  452 

13-85 

II.  188  r. 

43 

IV.  161 

10-13 

II.  163 

21 

II.  499  f. 

46 

IV.  15 

14-18 

II.  165  f. 

82 

Lll 

46  f. 

IV.  189 

17 

II.  323,  454  f. 

86 

1.2 

▼L    1-14 

IV.  37 

19-26 

II.  163  £ 

39-48 

II.  189  f. 

4 

IV.  182  n. 

22  f. 

IL  414 

50-53 

II.  190 

15-21 

IV.  87  £ 

27-81 

II.  164  f. 

26-65 

IV.  88  £ 

xvii.    1-6 

II.  166 

Tf\wrm 

38  f. 

IV.  288 

7-10 

IL  166,  453 

•PU 

U«EVV 

42 

IV.  201  £ 

11-19 

II.  167 

L    1-5 

IV.  3  £,  125 

44  f. 

IV.  223 

20-87 

II.  167  f.,  405 

6-10 

IV.  8  f. 

51-58 

11.26 

xyiii    1-8 

II.  168 

8,  9 

IV.  15 

51-59 

IV.  38  ft 

9-14 

II.  169 

10 

IV.  9 

61  f. 

IV.  284  ff. 

151 

II.  171 

11-13 

IV.  9 

63 

IV.  18,  212 

85-48 

IL  171 

12  f. 

IV.  228  £ 

65 

IV.  223 

xix.    1-10 

II.  171  f. 

13 

IV.  227 

6*-71 

IV.  41 

11-27 

II.  172  £ 

14     riv.    10    t, 

14       1       142L.185 

viL    1-10 

IV.  41 

28-40 

IL  174 

15  f. 

IV.  43 

40 

IL  467 

15,  16 

IV.  14 

19 

IV.  43 

41-44 

IL  174 

17 

IV.  13, 15 

23 

IV.  44 

xx.    1,  2 

II.  176 

18       \ 

fIV.    12,    16, 

26 

IV.  43 

85 

II.  416 

[       186 

28  f. 

IV.  202,  205 

89  f. 

IL176 

19-28 

IV.  17 

82 

IV.  43 
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John — coni. 

John — cent. 

Acts — cont. 

yii.39 

IV.  216,  218 

xvii.    1-26 

IV.  66  f. 

iii.  21 

40-43 

IV.  44 

8 

IV.  10,  225 

iv.    8-12 

44-46 

IV.  48  f. 

4f. 

IV.  203 

82 

50 

IV.  44 

9 

IV.  172 

34  f. 

viii.    8-11 

[V.  45 

16 

IV.  171 

36  f. 

12-59 

IV.  46 

19-23 

IV.  216 

v.    1 

14  f. 

IV.  202 

24 

IV.  11 

1-11 

28  f. 

IV.  208 

XVlll.     1 

IV.  68 

15 

42 

IV.  205 

6 

IV.  68 

17-42 

44 

(IV.   174, 

[      176  n.,  190 

13 

IV.  69 

35-39 

15  f. 

IV.  69  f. 

vi.    1-8 

47 

IV.  177 

19  f. 

IV.  69 

»  { 

56 

IV.  189 

25-27 

IV.  69  f. 

58 

IV.  205 

36 

IV.  70 

vii.    2-53 

ix.    1-41 

IV.  48 

xix.  17 

IV.  71  f. 

53 

1 

IV.  149 

20 

IV.  72 

56-60 

x.    1-18 

IV.  48  f. 

23  f. 

IV.  72  f. 

viii.    1-4 

8ff. 

IV.  190 

25-27 

IV.  73 

5-18 

10 

IV.  211 

81-37 

IV.  78  ff. 

26^40 

16 

IV.  178 

34 

IV.  216 

30  ff. 

17  f. 

IV.  214 

35 

IV.  142  f. 

ix.    1-19 1 

24-39 

IV.  49  f. 

87 

III.  407 

34 

IV.  189 

xx.    8-8 

IV.  76 

20-30 

35  f. 

41 

IV.  206 
II.  100 

11-18 
14 

IV.  76 
1.2 

26  ff.  | 

xl    1-46 

IV.  50  ff. 

19-23 

IV.  77 

28 

25  f. 

IV.  212 

19-26 

1.2 

32-43 

38 

IV.  203 

28 

IV.  289 

x.    1-48 

49 

IV.  53 

26-29 

IV.  77  I 

88 

xiL    1-8 

IV.  53  f. 

80  f. 

IV.  78  f. 

42 

8 

IL  71  n. 

81 

IV.  9, 17 

46 

12-19 

IV.  64 

xxl    Iff. 

1.2 

xi.    1-17 

20-26 

IV.  55 

1-14 

IV.  79 

8 

24 

IV.  214 

15-25 

IV.  80 

6f. 

27-36 

IV.  55  f. 

23,  24 

IV.  152  f. 

18 

31 

IV.  213 

19-30 

38-40 

IV.  56 

A 

20  ff. 

41 

IV.  15,  189 

AC™" 

27 

44-50 

IV.  56  f. 

i.    1 

II.  191 

28  D  j 

xiii.    1-17 

IV.  59 

8 

II.  197 

26  f. 

IV.  59 

ft        J 

ril.  197,  404, 

80       | 

36-38 

IV.  60 

6       I       499 

xiv.    1-3 

IV.  61 

8 

II.  198 

xii.    1-25 

6 

IV.  61,  210 

15-20 

II.  80,  199 

»  { 

9 

IV.  61,  211 

21-26 

II.  199 

12-14 

IV.  61 

it    1-13 

II.  199  ff. 

26 

15-81 

IV.  62 

2f. 

I.  14 

xiiL    1-52 

30 

IV.  175 

14-86 

II.  204  f. 

1-8 

xv.    1-17 

IV.  68 

22 

II.  504 

4-13 

9ff. 

IV.  203 

27 

I.  23 

7ff. 

18-25 

IV.  64 

86 

IL  504 

14-41 

26-xvL  7 

IV.  64 

41-47 

IL  205  f. 

36 

xvi.    8-11 

IV.  220 

44 

11.49 

xiv.    1-28 

8-15 

IV.  64  f. 

46  f. 

11.75 

11-18 

18  ff. 

IV.  220 

iii    1-11 

II.  208 

xv.    1-41 

23 

IV.  65 

12-26 

II.  208  f. 

1 

32  f. 

IV.  65  f. 

19 

I.  20  n. 

1-21 

VOL.  IV. 

I.  20  n. 
II.  208 
II.  49 
II.  206 
II.  206 
II.  206 
II.  210  f. 
II.  210 
II.  209  f. 
II.  211 
II.  212  f. 

1. 84  ;  II.  78, 

214 
II.  214  f. 

1.311 
II.  216 
II.  217 
II.  217  f. 
II.  217,  218  t 

1.22 

I.  85;  II. 

219  ff. 
II.  221 

I.  110;  II. 
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I.  245 
II.  223 
II.  223  f. 
II.  116,  504 
II.  499,  504 
II.  201 
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II.  225 
II.  225 
II.  224 
II.  226  f. 
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L  121  n. 
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I.  194;  II. 
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II.  230 
IL  71  n.,  89, 
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IL  89 

I.  120  n. 
II.  231 
II.  232  f. 

I.  40  n. 
II.  234 

1.23 

I.  120  n. 
II.  233 

I.  116 

I.  115,  194 
II.  236  ff. 
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A0T8- 

— cant. 

Romans — cent. 

XV.      2 

II.  228 

xxvii. 

1-44 

II.  278 

vi.  14 

/ 1.  233,  305 
\        897 

2D 

II.  264 

xxviii. 

8-6 

II.  278 

20 

I.  118 

8,9 

II.  278 

15-28 

I.  402 

22-29 

II.  241  f. 

15 

II.  278  f. 
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\        833 

28 

II.  229 
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28  f. 
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80  f. 

II.  276 

6 

J  I.  233,  389. 
\        402 

86-41 

II.  246  L 

87 

II.  89 

7-25 

I.  281  f. 

xvi.    1  ff.  - 

f  1. 199  n.;  II. 
[       246 

Romans 

12-14 

I.  265 
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1-6 

I.  194 

• 

1-17 

1.224 

14 

J        235  n., 

M      /I.    192    n., 
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8 
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4 
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8 

I        321, 323, 
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11 
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6ff. 
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12 

1. 220, 221  n. 

6-10 

1.279 

10-16 

II.  249 

18-16 

I.  245 

11 
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18 

II.  604 

16 

I.  217,  856 
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27 
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18-25 
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20  ff 
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18 

1.246 

28 
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6-10 
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29 
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II.  266 

18 
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80 
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II.  266 
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ID 

II.  264 

14  f. 
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6 

II.  201 
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111. 

1-9 
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4f. 

1.217 

8-41 
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4 

1.852 

11 

I.  444  n. 

xx.    1,  2 

II.  267 

9 

1.227 
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8D 

II.  268  n. 

9ff. 

L  48 

22 
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18-86 
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I.  862 
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II.  268 

25 

I.  828,  844 

4 

L306 
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II.  261 

iv. 

8-8 

I.  862,  862 

6-8 

1.362 

xxi.  10  f. 

II.  261 

4ff. 

f  1.  805,  846, 
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9f. 

1.273 

17-26 

II.  262 

18-21 

1. 240  n.,  440 

21 

I.  119 

5 

1.844 

xL    1-86 

1. 240, 440  £ 

26 

II.  245 
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I.  856 

28 

I.  829  n. 
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1.85 

26 

L  229,  842 

82 
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1-28 

II.  265  f. 
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1-11 

I.  229 

xii.    1  f. 
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24-80 

II.  266 

2 

1.892 

xxiii.    1-10 

II.  266  f. 

6 

/ 1.  278,  886, 
t       891 

2 

L  47,  395 

6 

II.  266 

8-21 

1.243 

12-86 

II.  267 

8ft 

I.  829 

xiii.    1-7 

1. 248  ff,  428 

xxiv.  10-21 

II.  267  f. 

10 

I.  829,  864 

8-10 

I.  397,  403 

22  t 

11.271 

12-18 

I.  280,  286 

11 

1.47 

26 

II.  271 

vi. 

1 

1.895 

14 

I.  57,  244 

XXT.     9 

xxvi    1-18 

IL  272 
1.86 

2-8 

/  I.  80  n.,  881, 
\       899,  415 

xiv.    1-28 
9 

I.  244,  404 
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1-28 
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10 
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Romans — cont. 


xv.  14-83 
19-24 
28 
88 

xvi.    1 1 
8-16 
17-20 
26-27 


1.245 
I.  245  f. 
I.  245  f. 
1.247 
1.247 
I.  246  f. 
I.  247 
1.247 


1  Corinthians — cant. 


1  Corinthians 


i    1-31 
12 
13 

21 
ii.    1-16 

4 

9ff. 
11 

14 

15  f. 
1-23 
9ff. 

12  ff. 

21  ff. 
1-21 


11L 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


5 

21 

1-13 

1-5 

5 

7 

9ff. 
20 

1-20 

1-8 


V1L 


Vlll. 


11 

12 
17 
19 

1-40 

1 

If. 
20-24 
22 

26-80 
29  ff. 
36  f. 

1-13 


{ 


{ 


{ 


{ 
{ 


1.157 

I.     145     f., 

153  £, 

157  n. 
L  156 
I.  298 
I.  158 
I.  105,  387 
1.894 
1.271 
I.  271,  278, 

386 
1.394 
I.  159  f. 
1.413 
1.448 
1.155 
1.159 
L  274,  360, 

448 
1.448 
1.161 
I.  161 
I.  425 

I.  275  f.,  447 
1.887 
I.  424 
I.  420  n. 
I.  161  f., 

189  n. 
1.428 
I.  358,  860, 

366,  387, 

899,  416 
1.401 
I.  275,  349 
I.  400,  418 
I.  162 
L  145  n. 
I.  431 
I.  429 
I.  50 
1.431 
I.  48,  401 
I.  488 
I.  162  f. 


IX. 


viii.    4  f. 

6 

7-18 

8ff. 

1-27 

1 

14 
19 

23-27 
27 

1-18 


x. 


14-22 
16-20 

17 

20 

23  f. 
23-33 
32 

XL     3 

3-16 

5 

7ff. 
17-82 
23 
23-27 

24  f. 

xii.    1-81 

2 
8 

13 
xiii.    1-18 


xiv. 


XV. 


12 

1-40 

2ft 

13  ff. 

14  f. 

28  ff. 

82  f. 

34  f. 

1-68 
3ff. 
5ff. 
8 
9 
17 

22-28 


{ 
{ 


{ 


{ 
{ 


{ 
{ 


{ 


.  295 

.  319,  320 
.274 
401 
164  f. 
.  84, 86, 165 
108 

389,  404 
256 

400,  449 
163,  449 

287  n., 

819,  S20 
163 
418-420 

419;  II. 

75 

295,  296 
163 
244 
411 
268,  820, 

482 
166 
169  n. 
432 

166 1,  418 
108 
420  ff. 

108;  II. 

73 

167  ff.  ; 

412,  426 
167,  295 
856,  380 
358,  387, 

416 

88,  168, 

403 
894 
168  ff. 
14 
392 
272,  888 

15,  169; 

IL  202 
380 

169  d., 

433 

147, 170  f. 
1,  25,  830 
3,  17,  171 
6,171 
86,  411 
342 
1. 285, 342  f., 

459 


1  Corinthians — cont. 


xv.  29 
40 

45 

45 

47 
48 
49 
61 
54 
xvi  1 
12 
18 


{ 


1. 326  n.,  417 

I.  87  n. 

I.  266,  818, 

818    n. ; 

II.  117 

ff     /I.    86,   271, 

n-     \       284,  819 

I.  7  n.,  818 

I.  87  n. 
ff.        I.  456 
ff.       1. 131, 446  f. 

ff.        I.  460 
-24      I.  178,  246 

I.  146, 148 

1.351 


2  Corinthians 


1.-1X. 


i. 

1L 


*  m  w 

llL 


8 

1-17 

6ff. 
17 

1-18 

6 
18 

17 


iv.  1-18 

6 

7-16 
v.  1-21 
1-8 


14  ff. 

17 

18-21 
19 
20 

21 

vi.  1-18 

14-vii  1 

vii.  1-16 

6-12 

10 
12 
viii.  1-24 
9 


/I.  176-178, 
\       184, 190 

I.  453 

1.185 

1.174 

I.  185, 190 

I.  186 

I.  808 

I.  287  n. 

I.  7n.,842, 
848,  378, 
881 

I.  186  f. 
(I.   7  xl,  86, 
\       92,  94, 
[       320,  845 

I.  401  f. 

I.  187  t 
*  I.  452,  454 

I.  886,  454, 
469 

I.  94,  826, 
380 

I.  385,  899 

1.188 

I.  827 

1. 826  n.,  344 

I.  325,  832, 
334,  358, 
862,  366 

I.  188 

I.  189  n. 

I.  188  £ 
/ 1.  176,  177, 
\       188 

I.  405 

I.  174,  178 

I.  189 

I.  319,  821 


{ 
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„  These,  v.  12, 
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„  Col.  iL  17, 
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Col.  ii  18. 

„  272,  note  2, 

„  Phil.  L  17, 
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Phil,  i  27. 
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,,  Rom.  iL  14, 

,, 
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GaL  vi.  If. 

„  469,    „    10, 

„  Ps.  viii  7, 
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Ps.  riii  6. 

..  460,    „      2, 

„  1  Cor.  xt.  48, 

ii 

1  Cor.  xt.  49. 

Vol.  II. 

P.    10,  line   8, 

fury.  21  f., 
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:  Terse  21  f.  (*.«.  ii  21  f.). 

.»    60,    „     6, 

„  xii  26, 

ii 

xii  28  f. 

..    76,    „   28, 

,,  yerse  28, 

ii 

Terse  22. 

„  268,    „      4, 

„  Terse  25, 

ii 

Terse  5. 

,.  »26,    „     2, 

„  question  which, 

ii 

question,  which. 

„  847,    „    82, 

„  xiii  38, 

it 

xiii  58. 

„  362,    „      9, 

„  Matt., 

ii 

Mark. 

..  442,    „    19, 

„  t.  30  ff., 

ii 

t.  39  ff. 

„  496,    „   17, 

„  xii  38, 

ii 

xii  37. 

Vol.  HI. 

P.  283,  line  16, 

far  xi  18, 

read 

xi  8  ff. 

„  296,  note, 

„  t.  89, 
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Terse  39  (i.e.  xi  39). 

„  380,  line  28, 

„  i  2,  7, 

ii 

lTim.ii  7. 

„  461,    „     4, 

,,  1-6 

ii 

1-5. 

„  464,    „    18, 

•i    XT., 

ii 

XTi 

„  474,    „    17, 

„  xxi  6, 

•• 

cfi  xxi  6.  . 

Vou  IV. 

Add  footnote  to  p.  404,  line  8,  referring  to  the  words,  "whether  towards  the 
beginning  or  end  of  this  period. " 

According  to  Seeberg,  c  140  a.d.  He  bases  this  view  (1)  on  the  political 
situation  of  the  Christians— they  are  exposed  only  to  calumnies,  not  to  bloody 
persecutions  as  in  the  time  of  Justin,  when  Hadrian's  rescript  enjoining  toleration 
nad  been  forgotten  ;  (2)  on  the  archaic  theology  of  Aristides — Christ = Spirit; 
there  is  no  Logos  Christology,  no  relationship  to  Justin's  apologetic  methods ; 
and  there  are  primitive  traits  in  the  description  of  the  Christians,  chape,  xr.-xvii 
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I.  Theology  and  Religion. 

THEOLOGICAL  TRANSLATION  LIBRARY. 

flew  Series. 

A  Series  of  Translations  by  which  the  best  results  of  recent  Theo- 
logical Investigations  on  the  Continent,  conducted  without  reference 
to  doctrinal  considerations,  and  with  the  sole  purpose  of  arriving 
at  the  truth,  are  placed  within  reach  of  English  readers. 


The  Series  at  different  periods  has  been  edited  by  Rev.  Prof. 
T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A.,  D.D.;  the  late  Rev.  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D., 
late  Professor  of  Apologetics,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow ;  Rev. 
Professor  Allan  Menzies,  D.D.,  St  Andrews;  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison, 
M.A.,  LL.D. ;  and  Rev.  James  Moffatt,  B.D.,  D.D.,  St  Andrews. 

The  Price  of  Vols.  I.-XXI.  is  iox.  6d.  (excepting  XIX.  and  XX.) ; 

Vols.  XXII.-XXVII.  i or.  6d.  net; 
Vol.  XXVIII.  and  onwards  at  varying  prices. 

Vol.  XXVIII. 

THE  TRUTH  OF  RELIGION.  By  Dr  Rudolf  Eucken, 
Professor  of  Theology  in  Jena.  The  chief  divisions  of  the  work 
are:— I.  The  Epoch-Making  Significance  of  the  Religious 
Crisis ;  II.  The  Fundamental  Basis  of  the  Universal  Religion ; 
III.  The  Opposition  to  Religion;  IV.  The  Religion  that  is 
Religion;  V.  Christianity  and  Modern  Life.  Translated  by 
Rev.  James  Moffatt,  B.D.,  D.D.,  St  Andrews.  Cloth.  121.  6d. 
net 

In  the  Press. 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE 
EAST.  By  Alfred  Jeremias,  Professor  of  Old  Testament 
History  in  the  University  of  Leipzig.  The  translation  will  be 
edited  by  Professor  C.  H.  W.  Johns  of  Cambridge.  The  work 
will  be  profusely  illustrated,  and  be  issued  in  two  volumes,  at 
a  5 j.  net 

VoL  XXVII.    Ready,     ios.  6d  net 

PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANITY:  Its  Writings  and 
Teachings  in  their  Historical  Connections.     Vol  III. 

By  the  late  Otto  Pfleiderer  of  Berlin. 

VoL  XXVI.    Ready,     ios.  6d.  net 

PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANITY:  Its  Writings  and 
Teachings  in  their  Historical  Connections.    By  Otto 

Pfleiderer,  of  Berlin.     VoL  II.     The  Historical  Books. 

VoL  XXV.     Ready,     ios.  6d.  net 

ETHICS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE.  By  Theodor 
Haering,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Dogmatics  and  Ethics  at 
Tubingen. 

14  Henrietta  Street,  Covert  Garden,  London,  W.C 


CATALOGUE  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGICAL  TRANSLATION  LIBRARY- 

Vol.  XXII.     Ready,     ios,  6d.  net. 

PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANITY,  Vol,  I :  Its  Writings  and 
Teachings  in  their  Historical  Connections.     By  Otto 

Pfleiderer,  Professor  of  Practical  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Berlin. 

Vol  XXIII.     Ready,     ios.  6d.  net. 

THE  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CANONICAL 
BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  Carl 
Cornill,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Theology  at  the 
University  of  Breslau. 

Vol.  XXIV.    Ready,     ios.  6d.  net. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH.  By  Hans  von  Schubert, 
Professor  of  Church  History  at  Kiel.  Translated  from  the 
Second  German  Edition.  By  arrangement  with  the  author,  an 
Additional  Chapter  has  been  added  on  "  Religious  Movements 
in  England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  by  Miss  Alice  Gardner, 
Lecturer  and  Associate  of  Newnham  College,  Cambridge. 

The  following  Volumes  are  published  at  ios.  6<L  per  Volume,  excepting 

Vols.  XIX.  and  XX. 

Vol.  XXI. 

ST  PAUL:  THE  MAN  AND  HIS  WORK.  By  Prof.  H. 
Weinel  of  the  University  of  Jena.  Translated  by  Rev.  G.  A. 
Bienemann,  M.A.  Edited  by  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
"  Prof.  Weinel  may  be  described  as  the  Dean  Farrar  of  Germany;  the 
work  is  quite  equal  to  Dean  Farrar's  work  on  the  same  subject  In  some 
respects  it  is  better." — Daily  News. 

Vols.  XIX.  and  XX. 

THE  MISSION  AND  EXPANSION  OF  CHRIST- 
IANITY  IN  THE  FIRST  THREE  CENTURIES. 

By  Adolf  Harnack,  Ordinary  Professor  of  Church  History  in 
the  University,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  the 
Sciences,  Berlin.  Second,  revised  and  much  enlarged  edition, 
255.  net 

Vol.  XVIII. 

CHRISTIAN  LIFE  IN  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH. 

By  Ernst  von  Dobschutz,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Strassburg.  Translated  by  Rev. 
G.  Bremner,  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D. 

11  It  is  only  in  the  very  best  English  work  that  we  meet  with  the  scientific 
thoroughness  and  all-round  competency  of  which  this  volume  is  a  good 
specimen  ;  while  such  splendid  historical  veracity  and  outspokenness  would 
hardly  be  possible  in  the  present  or  would-be  holder  of  an  English  theo- 
logical chair."— Dr  Rashdall  in  Tke  Sptaktr. 
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THE    RELIGIONS    OF    AUTHORITY   AND    THE 

RELIGION  OF  THE  SPIRIT.     By  the  late  Auguste 

Sabatier,  Professor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  Dean  of  the 

Protestant   Theological    Faculty.      New  impression.       Cloth. 

i  oj.  6d. 

"  Without  any  exaggeration,  this  is  to  be  described  as  a  great  book,  the 
finest  legacy  of  the  author  to  the  Protestant  Church  of  France  and  to  the  theo- 
logical thought  of  the  vgt^—Gbsgew  Herald. 

Vols,  XV.  and  XVII. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  By  Paul 
Wernle,  Professor  Extraordinary  of  Modern  Church  History  at 
the  University  of  Basel.  Revised  by  the  Author,  and  translated 
by  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Bienemann,  M.A.,  and  edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D.  Cloth,  ior.  6d 
per  volume. 

Vol.  I.  The  Rise  of  the  Religion. 

VoL  II.  The  Development  of  the  Church. 

Dr  Marcus  Dods  in  the  British  Weekly — "We  cannot  recall  any  work  by 
a  foreign  theologian  which  is  likely  to  have  a  more  powerful  influence  on  the 
thought  of  this  country  than  Wernle's  Beginnings  of  Christianity.  It  is  well 
written  and  well  translated ;  it  is  earnest,  clear,  and  persuasive,  and  above  all 
it  is  well  adapted  to  catch  the  large  class  of  thinking  men  who  are  at  present 
seeking  some  non -miraculous  explanation  of  Christianity." 


The  Earlier  Works  included  in  the  Library  are: — 

HISTORY  OF  DOGMA.  By  Adolf  Harnack,  Berlin.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Third  German  Edition.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D.  7  vols.  (New  Series,  Vols.  II.,  VII., 
VIII.,  IX.,  X.,  XL,  XII.)  8vo,  cloth,  each  ioj.  64 ;  half- 
leather,  suitable  for  presentation,  12s.  6d. 

ABBREVIATED  LIST  OF  CONTENTS:— VoL  L:  Intro- 
ductory Division: — I.  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  the  History 
of  Dogma.  II.  The  Presuppositions  of  the  History  of  Dogma. 
Division  I. — The  Genesis  of  Ecclesiastical  Dogma,  or  the 
Genesis  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Dogmatic  Theology,  and  the 
first  Scientific  Ecclesiastical  System  of  Doctrine.  Book  I. : — 
The  Preparation.  Vol.  II. :  Division  I.  Book  II.: — The 
Laying  of  the  Foundation*— I.  Historical  Survey. — I  Fixing 
and  gradual  Secularising  of  Christianity  as  a  Church. — II. 
Fixing  and  gradual  Hellenising  of  Christianity  as  a  System  of 
Doctrine.  Vol.  III. :  Division  I.  Book  II. : — The  Laying  of 
the  Foundation— continued.  Division  II. — The  Development 
of  Ecclesiastical  Dogma.  Book  I. : — The  History  of  the 
Development  of  Dogma  as  the  Doctrine  of  the  God-man  on  the 
basis  of  Natural  Theology.    A. — Presuppositions  of  Doctrine  oj 
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Redemption  or  Natural  Theology.  £. — The  Doctrine  of  Redemp- 
tion in  the  Person  of  the  God-man  in  its  historical  development. 
Vol.  IV. :  Division  II.  Book  I.— The  History  of  the  Develop- 
ment of  Dogma  as  the  Doctrine  of  the  God-man  on  the  basis  of 
Natural  Theology — continued.  Vol.  V. :  Division  II.  Book 
II. — Expansion  and  Remodelling  of  Dogma  into  a  Doctrine  of 
Sin,  Grace,  and  Means  of  Grace  on  the  basis  of  the  Church. 
Vol.  VI. :  Division  II.  Book  II. — Expansion  and  Re- 
modelling of  Dogma  into  a  Doctrine  of  Sin,  Grace,  and  Means 
of  Grace  on  the  basis  of  the  Church — continued.  Vol.  VII. : 
Division  II.  Book  III.— The  Threefold  Issue  of  the  History 
of  Dogma. — Full  Index. 

"  No  work  on  Church  history  in  recent  times  has  had  the  influence  of 
Prof.  Haraack's  History  of  Dogma.*9 — Times. 

11 A  book  which  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  theological 
works  of  the  time." — Daily  News. 

WHAT  IS  CHRISTIANITY?  Sixteen  Lectures  delivered 
in  the  University  of  Berlin  during  the  Winter  Term,  1 899-1 900. 
By  Adolf  Harnack.  Translated  by  Thomas  Bailey  Saunders. 
(New  Series,  Vol.  XIV.)  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. ;  can  only 
be  supplied  when  complete  set  of  the  New  Series  is  ordered. 

Prof.  W.  Sanday  of  Oxford,  in  the  examination  of  the  work,  says : — "  I 
may  assume  that  Haraack's  book,  which  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention 
in  this  country  as  in  Germany,  is  by  this  time  well  known,  and  that  its  merits 
are  recognised — its  fresh  and  vivid  descriptions,  its  breadth  of  view  and  skilful 
selection  of  points,  its  frankness,  its  genuine  enthusiasm,  its  persistent  effort 
to  get  at  the  living  realities  of  religion." 

"  Seldom  has  a  treatise  of  the  sort  been  at  once  so  suggestive  and  so 
stimulating.  Seldom  have  the  results  of  so  much  learning  been  brought 
to  bear  on  the  religious  problems  which  address  themselves  to  the  modern 
mind."— Pilot. 

*'  In  many  respects  this  is  the  most  notable  work  of  Prof.  Harnack.  .  .  . 
These  lectures  are  most  remarkable,  both  for  the  historical  insight  they 
display  and  for  their  elevation  of  tone  and  purpose." — Literature. 

THE  COMMUNION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  WITH 
GOD :  A  Discussion  in  Agreement  with  the  View  of 

Luther.     By  W.  Herrmann,  Dr.  Theol.,  Professor  of  Dogmatic 

Theology  in  the  University  of  Marburg.     Translated  from  the 

Second  thoroughly  revised  Edition,  with  Special  Annotations  by 

the  Author,  by  J.  Sandys  Stanyon,  M.  A.     (New  Series,  Vol.  IV.) 

8vo,  cloth.     iox.  6d. 

"  It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  that  this  book  is  a  very  im- 
portant one.  .  .  .  The  translation  is  also  exceedingly  well  done." — Critical 
Review. 

"  We  trust  the  book  will  be  widely  read,  and  should  advise  those  who 
read  it  to  do  so  twice." — Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly. 

"  Instinct  with  genuine  religious  feeling ;  .  .  .  exceedingly  interesting 
and  suggestive."-—  Glasgow  Herald. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBREWS.      By  R.  Kittel,  Or- 

dinary  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  BresUu.     In 

2  vols.      (New  Series,  Vols.  III.  and  VI.)    8vo,  cloth.     Each 

volume,  i  ox.  6d. 

Vol  I.  Sources  of  Information  and  History  of  the  Period  op  to 
the  Death  of  Joshua.    Translated  by  John  Taylor,  D.Ltt.,  M.A. 

Vol.  II.  Sources  of  Information  and  History  of  the  Period  down 
to  the  Babylonian  Exile.  Translated  by  Hope  W.  Hogg,  B.D.,  and 
E.  B.  Speirs,  D.D. 

"  It  is  a  sober  and  earnest  reconstruction,  for  which  every  earnest  student 
of  the  Old  Testament  should  be  grateful  *—  Christian  World. 

*'  It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  pulpit  and  pew  when  a  well-thumbed  copy  of 
the  History  of  the  Hebrews  is  to  be  found  in  every  manse  and  parsonage.'' — 
Literary  World. 

"It  is  a  work  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  thoughtful 
people  in  this  country." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TEXTUAL  CRITI- 
CISM  OF  THE  GREEK  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  Professor  Eberhard  Nestle,  of  Maulbronn.  Translated  from 
the  Second  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additions  by  the 
Author,  by  William  Edie,  B.D.,  and  edited,  with  a  Preface,  by 
Allan  Menzies,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Biblical  Criticism 
in  the  University  of  St  Andrews.  (New  Series,  Vol.  XIII.) 
With  eleven  reproductions  of  Texts.  Demy  8vo,  ioj.  6d. ;  half- 
leather,  1 2 j.  6d. 

"  We  have  no  living  scholar  more  capable  of  accomplishing  the  fascin- 
ating task  of  preparing  a  complete  introduction  on  the  new  and  acknowledged 
principles  than  Prof.  Nestle.  This  book  will  stand  the  most  rigorous 
scrutiny  ;  it  will  surpass  the  highest  expectation." — Expository  Times. 

"Nothing  could  be  better  than  Dr.  Nestle's  account  of  the  materials 
which  New  Testament  textual  criticism  has  to  deal  with." — Spectator. 

"We  know  of  no  book  of  its  size  which  can  be  recommended  more  cor- 
dially to  the  student,  alike  for  general  interest  and  for  the  clearness  of  its 
arrangement.  ...  In  smoothness  of  rendering,  the  translation  is  one  of  the 
best  we  have  come  across  for  a  considerable  time." — Manchester 


THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE.  By  Prof.  Carl  von  Weizsacker. 
Translated  by  James  Millar,  B.D.  2  vols.  (New  Series,  Vols. 
I.  and  V.)    Demy  8vo,  cloth.     Each  ioj.  6d. 

"  Weizsacker  is  an  authority  of  the  very  first  rank.  The  present  work 
marks  an  epoch  in  New  Testament  criticism.  The  English  reader  is  fortunate 
in  having  a  masterpiece  of  this  kind  rendered  accessible  to  him." — Expository 
Times. 

11 .  .  •  No  student  of  theology  or  of  the  early  history  of  Christianity  can 
afford  to  leave  Weizsttcker's  great  book  unread." — Manchester  Guardian. 

11  In  every  direction  in  this  work  we  find  the  mark  of  the  independent 
thinker  and  investigator  .  .  .  this  remarkable  volume  .  .  .  this  able  and 
learned  work.  .  .  ." — Christian  World. 

"  The  book  itself  ...  is  of  great  interest,  and  the  work  of  the  translation 
has  been  done  in  a  most  satisfactory  way.'9 — Critical 
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Uniform  Price  per  Volume,  6s. 

BAUR  (F.  C).  CHURCH  HISTORY  OF  THE  FIRST 
THREE  CENTURIES.  Translated  from  the  Third 
German  Edition.  Edited  by  Rev.  Allan  Menzies.  2  vols.  8vo, 
cloth.     1 2  s. 


PAUL,  THE   APOSTLE   OF   JESUS  CHRIST, 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WORK.  HIS  EPISTLES  AND 
DOCTRINE.  A  Contribution  to  a  Critical  History  of 
Primitive  Christianity.  Edited  by  Rev.  Allan  Menzies.  and 
Edition.     2  vols.  8vo,  cloth.     12s. 

BLEEK  (F.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  APOCALYPSE. 

Translated.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Davidson.  8vo,  cloth. 
6s. 

EWALD'S  (Dr.  H.)  COMMENTARY  ON  THE 
PROPHETS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Smith.  [Vol.  I.  General  Intro- 
duction, Yoel,  Amos,  Hosea,  and  Zakharya  9-1 1.  Vol.  II. 
Yesaya,  Obadya,  and  Mikah.  Vol.  III.  Nahum,  Ssephanya, 
Habaqquq,  Zakharya,  YeVemya.  Vol.  IV.  Hezekiel,  Yesaya 
xl.-lxvi  Vol.  V.  Haggai,  Zakharya,  Malaki,  Jona,  Baruc, 
Daniel,  Appendix  and  Index.]     5  vols.  8vo,  cloth.     30J. 

COMMENTARY  ON   THE  PSALMS.     Translated 

by  the  Rev.  £.  Johnson,  M.A.     2  vols.  8vo,  cloth.     12s. 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB,  with 

Translation.  Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Frederick  Smith.     8vo,  cloth.     6s. 

HAUSRATH  (Prof.  A.).  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT  TIMES.  The  Time  of  Jesus.  Translated 
by  the  Revs.  C.  T.  Poynting  and  P.  Quenzer.  2  vols.  8vo, 
cloth.     1 2  s. 

The  second  portion  of  this  work,  "The  Times  of  the  Apostles,"  was 
issued  apart  from  the  Library,  but  in  uniform  volumes ;  see  p.  18. 

KEIM'S  HISTORY  OF  JESUS  OF  NAZARA:  Con- 
sidered  in  its  connection  with  the  National  Life  of 
Israel,  and  related  in  detail.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Arthur  Ransom  and  the  Rev.  £.  M.  Geldart. 
[Vol.  I.  Second  Edition.  Introduction,  Survey  of  Sources, 
Sacred,  and  Political  Groundwork,  Religious  Groundwork. 
VoL  II.  The  Sacred  Youth,  Self-recognition,  Decision.    Vol  III. 
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The  First  Preaching,  the  Works  of  Jesus,  the  Disciples,  and 
Apostolic  Mission.  Vol.  IV.  Conflicts  and  Disillusions, 
Strengthened  Self-confidence,  Last  Efforts  in  Galilee,  Signs  of 
the  Approaching  Fall,  Recognition  of  the  Messiah.  Vol.  V. 
The  Messianic  Progress  to  Jerusalem,  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem, 
the  Decisive  Struggle,  the  Farewell,  the  Last  Supper.  VoL  VI. 
The  Messianic  Death  at  Jerusalem.  Arrest  and  Pseudo-Trial, 
the  Death  on  the  Cross,  Burial  and  Resurrection,  the  Messiah's 
Place  in  History,  Indices.]    Complete  in  6  vols.  8vo.    36s. 

(VoL  I.  only  to  be  had  when  a  complete  set  of  the  work  is  ordered.) 

KUENEN  (Dr.  A.).  THE  RELIGION  OF  ISRAEL 
TO  THE  FALL  OF  THE  JEWISH  STATE.      By 

Dr.  A.  Kuenen,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University,  Leiden. 
Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  A.  H.  May.  3  vols.  8vo,  doth. 
iSs. 

PFLEIDERER  (O.).  PAULINISM:  A  Contribution 
to   the    History  of    Primitive   Christian    Theology. 

Translated  by  £.  Peters.    2nd  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo,  cloth.    12s. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION  ON  THE  BASIS 

OF  ITS  HISTORY.  (Vols.  I.  II.  History  of  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Religion  from  Spinoza  to  the  Present  Day;  Vols. 
III.  IV.  Genetic-Speculative  Philosophy  of  Religion.)  Trans- 
lated by  Prof.  Allan  Menzies  and  the  Rev.  Alex.  Stewart 
4  vols.  8vo,  cloth.     24s. 

RfcVILLE  (Dr.  A).  PROLEGOMENA  OF  THE 
HISTORY  OF  RELIGIONS.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Prof.  F.  Max  Muller.    8vo,  cloth.     6x. 

PROTESTANT  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT.  With  General  and  Special  Introductions. 
Edited  by  Profs.  P.  W.  Schmidt  and  F.  von  Holzendorff. 
Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition  by  the  Rev.  F.  H. 
Jones,  B.A.     3  vols.  8vo,  cloth.     i8x. 

SCHRADER  (Prof.  E.).  THE  CUNEIFORM  IN- 
SCRIPTIONS  AND   THE    OLD   TESTAMENT. 

Translated  from  the  Second  Enlarged  Edition,  with  Additions 
by  the  Author,  and  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Owen  C. 
Whitehouse,  M.A.  2  vols.  (Vol.  I.  not  sold  separately.)  With 
a  Map.    8vo,  cloth.     12s. 

ZELLER  (Dr.  E.).  THE  CONTENTS  AND  ORIGIN 
OF  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  CRITI- 
CALLY INVESTIGATED.    Preceded  by  Dr.  Fr.  Over- 

beck's  Introduction  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  from  De  Wette's 
Handbook.  Translated  by  Joseph  Dare,   2  vols.  8vo,  cloth.  12s. 
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The  volumes  are  uniform  in  size  (crown  octavo)  and  binding,  but  the 
price  varies  according  to  the  size  and  importance  of  the  work. 

Vol.  I.  BABEL  AND  BIBLE.  By  Dr.  Friedrich  Delitzsch, 
Professor  of  Assyriology  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Authorised 
Translation.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Rev.  C.  H. 
W.  Johns.     Crown  8vo,  with  77  illustrations,  cloth.    4J.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  II.  THE  VIRGIN  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST:  An 
Historical  and  Critical  Essay.  By  Paul  Lobstein,  Pro- 
fessor of  Dogmatics  in  the  University  of  Strassburg.  Translated 
by  Victor  Leuliette,  A.K.C.,  B.-&S-L.,  Paris.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo. 
25.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  III.  MY  STRUGGLE  FOR  LIGHT :  Confessions 
of  a  Preacher.  By  R.  Wimmer,  Pastor  of  Weisweil-am- 
Rhein  in  Baden.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.    $s.  net. 

Vol.  IV.  LIBERAL  CHRISTIANITY:  Its  Origin,  Nature, 
and  Mission.  By  Jean  R£ville,  Professeur  adjoint  a  la 
Faculty  de  Thdologie  Protestante  de  l*Universitd  de  Paris. 
Translated  and  edited  by  Victor  Leuliette,  A.K.C.,  B.-£s-L. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.     3*.  6d.  net. 

Vol  V.  WHAT  IS  CHRISTIANITY?  By  Adolf  Harnack, 
Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  University,  Berlin.  Trans- 
lated by  Thomas  Bailey  Saunders.  Third  and  Revised  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     4s.  6d.  net. 

VoL  VI.  FAITH  AND  MORALS.  By  W.  Herrmann,  Pro- 
fessor of  Systematic  Theology  at  the  University  of  Marburg; 
Author  of  "The  Communion  of  the  Christian  with  God." 
New  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     4s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  VII.  EARLY  HEBREW  STORY.  A  Study  of  the 
Origin,  the  Value,  and  the  Historical  Background  of  the 
Legends  of  Israel.  By  John  P.  Peters,  D.D.,  Rector  of 
St  Michael's  Church,  New  York;  author  of  "Nippur,  or 
Explorations  and  Adventures  on  the  Euphrates.1'  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.    4-r.  6d.  net 

Vol.  VIII.  BIBLE  PROBLEMS  AND  THE  NEW 
MATERIAL  FOR  THEIR  SOLUTION.  A  Plea 
for  Thoroughness  of  Investigation  addressed  to 
Churchmen  and  Scholars.  By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne, 
D.Litt,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy;  Oriel  Professor 
of  Interpretation  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Canon  of 
Rochester.    Crown  8vo.    4s.  6d.  net. 
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Vol.  IX.  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT 
AND  ITS  HISTORICAL  EVOLUTION ;  and  RE- 
LIGION  AND  MODERN  CULTURE.     By  the  late 

Auguste  Sabatier,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Paris.  Trans- 
lated by  Victor  Leuliette,  A.K.C.,  B.-es-L.    Crown  8vo.    4s.  net 

Vol  X.  THE  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  CONCEPTION  OF 
CHRIST:  Its  Value  and  Significance  in  the  History 
of  Religion.  By  Otto  Pfleiderer,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Practical 
Theology  in  the  University,  Berlin.    Crown  8vo.    31.  net 

Vol.  XL  THE  CHILD  AND  RELIGION:  Eleven 
Essays.  By  Prof.  Henry  Jones,  M.A.,  L.L.D.,  University  of 
Glasgow ;  C.  F.  G.  Masterman,  M. A. ;  Prof.  George  T.  Ladd, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  University  of  Yale;  Rev.  F.  R.  Tennant,  M.A., 
B.Sc,  Hulsean  Lecturer;  Rev.  J.  Cynddylan  Jones,  D.D.;  Rev- 
Canon  Hensley  Henson,  M.A.;  Rev.  Robert  F.  Horton,  M.A., 
D.D.;  Rev.  G.  Hill,  M.A.,  D.D.;  Rev.  J.  J.  Thornton;  Rev. 
Rabbi  A.  A.  Green ;  Prof.  Joseph  Agar  Beet,  D.D.  Edited  by 
Thomas  Stephens,  B.A.    Crown  8vo.    5$.  net. 

"  No  fresher  and  more  instructive  book  on  this  question  has  been  issued 
for  years,  and  the  study  of  its  paces  will  often  prove  a  godsend  to  many 
perplexed  minds  in  the  church  and  in  the  Christian  home." — British  Weekly. 

Vol.  XII.  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  RELIGION :  an  An- 
thropological  Study.  By  L.  R.  Famell,  D.Litt,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford ;  University  Lecturer  in  Clas- 
sical Archaeology,  etc.,  etc    Crown  8vo,  cloth.    4*.  6d.  net 

Vol.  XIII.  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT.  By  H.  Von  Soden,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology 
in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Wilkinson,  and  edited  by  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,     ff.  6d.  net 

Vol.  XIV.  JESUS.  By  Wilhelm  Bousset,  Professor  of  Theology  in 
Gtfttingen.  Translated  by  Janet  Penrose  Trevelyan,  and  edited 
by  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo.     3*.  6d.  net 

"  It  is  true  the  writers,  Von  Soden  and  Bousset,  have,  in  the  coarse  of 
their  papers,  said  things  that  I  regard  as  nothing  less  than  admirable.  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  we  have  anything  so  admirable  in  English.'' — Rev.  Dr. 
Saaday  in  the  Guardian. 

Vol.  XV.  THE  COMMUNION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 

WITH  GOD.  By  Prof.  Wilhelm  Herrmann.  Translated 
from  the  new  German  Edition  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Stanyon,  M.A., 
and  Rev.  R.  W.  Stewart,  B.D.,  B.Sc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
4J.  6d.  net 
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Vol  XVI.  HEBREW  RELIGION  TO  THE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  JUDAISM  UNDER  EZRA.    By 

W.  £.  Addis,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XVII.  NATURALISM  AND  RELIGION.  By  Rudolf 
Otto,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Gottingen. 
Translated  by  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  Professor  of  Natural  History 
in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and  Margaret  R.  Thomson. 
Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D. 
Crown  8vo.     55.  net. 

"  .  .  .  A  valuable  survey,  and  a  critical  estimate  of  scientific  theory  and 
kindred  ideas  as  they  concern  the  religious  view  of  the  world.  ...  It  is  well 
written,  clear,  and  even  eloquent." — Expository  Times. 

Vol.  XVIII.  ESSAYS  ON  THE  SOCIAL  GOSPEL.    By 

Professor  Adolf  Harnack,  of  Berlin,  and  Professor  W.  Herrmann, 
of  Marburg.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.    4s.  net 

Vol.  XIX.  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT: Its  Place  among  the  Religions  of  the 
Nearer  East  By  Karl  Marti,  Professor  of  Old  Testament 
Exegesis,  Bern.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.    4s.  net 

In  a  leading  review  The  Spectator  says : — "  It  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  a  great  theme  by  one  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  its  study.  Not  only  the 
general  reader,  for  whom  it  is  specially  intended,  but  the  theologian  will 
learn  not  a  little  from  its  pages/' 

Vol  XX.  LUKE,  THE  PHYSICIAN.  By  Adolf  Harnack, 
D.D.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  R  Wilkinson,  M.A.  Being 
Vol.  I.  of  Dr.  Harnack's  New  Testament  Studies.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.    55.  net 

"What  is  new  and  interesting  and  valuable  is  the  ratiocination,  the 
theorising,  and  the  personal  point  of  view  in  the  book  under  review.  We 
study  it  to  understand  Professor  Harnack,  not  to  understand  Luke ;  and  the 
study  is  well  worth  the  time  and  work.  Personally,  I  feel  specially  interested 
in  the  question  of  Luke's  nationality.  On  this  the  author  has  some  admir- 
able and  suggestive  pages, "—Prof.  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay  in  The  Expositor. 

Vol  XXI.  THE  HISTORICAL  EVIDENCE  FOR  THE 
RESURRECTION     OF     JESUS     CHRIST.       By 

Kirsopp  Lake,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  the 
University  of  Leiden,  Holland.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.    4s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XXII.  THE  APOLOGETIC  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT.  By  E.  F.  Scott,  M.A.,  author  of  "The 
Fourth  Gospel:  Its  Purpose  and  Theology."  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.    45.  6d.  net 

VoL  XXIII.  THE  SAYINGS  OF  JESUS.  By  Adolf 
Harnack,  D.D.  Being  Vol.  II.  of  Dr.  Harnack's  New  Testa- 
ment Studies.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.     5*.  net 
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Vol  XXIV.  ANGLICAN  LIBERALISM.  By  Twelve  Church- 
men. Rev.  Hubert  Handley,  Prof.  F.  C.  Burkitt,  M.A.,  D.D., 
Rev.  J.  R.  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  Rev.  C.  R.  Shaw  Stewart,  M.A., 
Rev.  Hastings  Rashdall,  D.Litt.,  D.CL.,  Prof.  Percy  Gardner, 
D.Litt,  LL.D.,  Sir  C.  T.  Dyke  Acland,  Rev.  A.  J.  Carlyie, 
M.A.,  Rev.  H.  G.  Woods,  D.D.,  Rev.  A.  A.  Caldecott, 
D.Litt.,  D.D.,  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D.,  Rev.  A.  L.  Lilley, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     4J.  6d.  net 

"  This  is  a  stimulating  volume,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  an  able  body  of 
writers  uniting  to  claim  the  free  atmosphere  as  the  condition  of  spiritual 
progress. " — Westminster  Gazette. 

Vol.  XXV.  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  TRUTHS  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN  RELIGION.  By  R.  Seeberg,  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology  in  Berlin.  Sixteen  Lectures  delivered 
before  the  Students  of  all  Faculties  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 
Crown  8vo.     350  pp.     4*  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XXVI.  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  By  Adolf 
Harnack,  D.  D.  Being  Vol.  III.  of  Dr.  Harnack's  New  Testament 
Studies.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.    5*.  net. 

Vol  XXVII.  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  SPIRIT.  By  Rudolf 
Eucken,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Jena.  Second  Edition. 
8vo,  cloth.     4*.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XXVIII.  MONASTICISM :  Its  Ideals  and  History ; 
and  THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

Two  Lectures  by  Adolf  Harnack,  D.D.  Translated  into  English 
by  E.  E.  Kellet,  M.  A.,  and  F.  H.  Marseille,  Ph.D.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.     31.  6d.  net. 

"One  might  read  all  the  ponderous  works  of  Montalembert  without 
obtaining  so  clear  a  view  or  so  rare  a  judgment  of  this  immense  subject  as 
are  offered  in  these  luminous  pages." — Christian  World. 

Vol.  XXIX.    MODERNITY   AND    THE    CHURCHES. 

By  Prof.  Percy  Gardner,  LittD.,  of  Oxford.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
ff.  6d.  net 

VoL  XXX.  THE  OLD  EGYPTIAN  FAITH.  By  Edouard 
Naville,  Hon.  LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  LittD.,  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
London,  Professor  of  Egyptology  at  the  University  of  Geneva. 
Translated  by  Colin  Campbell,  M.A.,  D.D.  Illustrated. 
4$.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XXXI.  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  LAW  OF  THE 
CHURCH  IN  THE  FIRST  TWO  CENTURIES. 

By  Adolf  Harnack,  D.D.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.     55.  net. 

Vol.  XXXII.  THE  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY  OF  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT:  Its  Principal  Results,  and  their  Bear- 
ins  upon  Religious  Instruction.  By  Dr.  Rudolf  Kittel, 
Professor  at  the  University  of  Leipzig.      Illustrated     5/.  net 
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THE   HIBBERT   LECTURES. 

Library  Edition,  demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  per  volume.     Cheap  Popular 

Edition,  3;.  6d.  per  volume. 

ALVIELLA  (Count  GOBLET  D*).  LECTURES  ON 
THE  ORIGIN  AND  THE  GROWTH  OF  THE 
CONCEPTION  OF  GOD,  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY 
ANTHROPOLOGY  AND  HISTORY.  Translated  by 
the  Rev.  P.  H.  Wicksteed.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1891.)  Cloth. 
lot.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

BEARD  (Rev.  Dr.  C).  LECTURES  ON  THE  REFOR- 
MATION OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  IN 
ITS  RELATION  TO  MODERN  THOUGHT  AND 
KNOWLEDGE.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1883.)  8vo,  cloth. 
10s.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  3rd  Edition,  $s.  6d. 

DAVIDS  (T.  W.  RHYS).  LECTURES  ON  SOME 
POINTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIAN 
BUDDHISM.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1881.)  2nd  Edition. 
8vo,  cloth.     10s.  6d.    Cheap  Edition,  3;.  6d. 

DRUMMOND  (Dr.).  VIA,  VERITAS,  VITA  Lectures 
on  Christianity  in  its  most  Simple  and  Intelligible  Form.  (The 
Hibbert  Lectures,  1894.)     10s.  6tL     Cheap  Edition,  3*.  6d. 

HATCH  (Rev.  Dr.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  INFLU- 
ENCE OF  GREEK  IDEAS  AND  USAGES  UPON 
THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  Edited  by  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1888.)  3rd  Edition.  8vo,  cloth. 
zos.  6d.    Cheap  Edition,  3;.  6d. 

KUENEN  (Dr.  A).  LECTURES  ON  NATIONAL 
RELIGIONS    AND    UNIVERSAL     RELIGION. 

(The  Hibbert  Lectures,  1882.)     8vo,  cloth.     10s.  6d.    Cheap 
Edition,  3s.  6d. 

MONTEFIORE  (C.  G.).  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH 
OF  RELIGION  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE 
RELIGION    OF   THE    ANCIENT    HEBREWS. 

(The   Hibbert  Lectures,   1892.)      2nd   Edition.      8vo,   cloth. 
10s.  (id.    Cheap  Edition,  %s.  6d. 

PFLEIDERER  (Dr.  O.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  IN- 
FLUENCE OF  THE  APOSTLE  PAUL  ON  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  Translated 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Frederick  Smith.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1885.) 
2nd  Edition.     8vo,  cloth.     10s.  6d.    Cheap  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

RENAN  (E.).  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  IN- 
STITUTIONS, THOUGHT,  AND  CULTURE  OF 
ROME  ON  CHRISTIANITY,  AND  THE  DE- 
VELOPMENT OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Beard.    (Hibbert  Lectures,  1880.) 
8vo,  cloth.     1  ox.  6d.    Cheap  Edition,  3rd  Edition,  3s.  6d. 
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THE  HIBBERT  LECTURES— Continued. 

RENOUF  (P.  LE  PAGE).  ON  THE  RELIGION  OF 
ANCIENT  EGYPT.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1879.)  3^ 
Edition.     8vo,  cloth.     10s.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  $s.  6d. 

RHYS  (Prof.  J.).  ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH 
OF  RELIGION  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  CELTIC 
HEATHENDOM.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1886.)  8vo,  cloth. 
1  ox.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  3X.  6d. 

R^VILLE  (Dr.  A.).  ON  THE  NATIVE  RELIGIONS 
OF  MEXICO  AND  PERU.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
P.  H.  Wicksteed.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1884.)  8vo,  cloth. 
ioj.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  3*.  6d. 

SAYCE  (Prof.  A.  H.).  ON  THE  RELIGION  OF 
ANCIENT  ASSYRIA  AND  BABYLONIA.    4th  Ed. 

(Hibbert  Lectures,  1887.)   8vo,  cloth.    10s.  6d.   Cheap  Ed.,  3^.6*/. 

UPTON  (Rev.  C.  B.).  ON  THE  BASES  OF  RE- 
LIGIOUS BELIEF.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1893.)  Demy 
8vo,  cloth.     1  os.  6d.    Cheap  Edition,  35.  6d. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST. 

ADDIS  (W.E.).  HEBREW  RELIGION.  4s.6d.net  See 
Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  11. 

ALLIN  (Rev.  THOS.).  UNIVERSALISM  ASSERTED 
AS  THE  HOPE  OF  THE  GOSPEL  ON  THE 
AUTHORITY  OF  REASON,  THE  FATHERS, 
AND  HOLY  SCRIPTURE.  With  a  Preface  by  Edna 
Lyall,  and  a  Letter  from  Canon  Wilberforce.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

ALVIELLA  (Count  GOBLET  D').  THE  CON- 
TEMPORARY EVOLUTION  OF  RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT  IN  ENGLAND,  AMERICA,  AND 
INDIA.  Translated  from  the  French  by  the  Rev.  J.  Moden. 
8vo,  cloth.     10s.  6d. 

EVOLUTION  OF  THE  IDEA  OF  GOD.    See  The 

Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  13. 

ANGLICAN  LIBERALISM.  By  Twelve  Churchmen.  4s.  6d. 
net.    See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  12. 

BAUR  (F.  C).  CHURCH  HISTORY  OF  THE  FIRST 
THREE  CENTURIES.  2  vols.,  12*  See  Theological 
Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  7. 

PAUL,  THE  APOSTLE   OF   JESUS   CHRIST. 

2  vols.,  1 2 s.   See  Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  7. 

BEARD  (Rev.  Dr.  C).  THE  UNIVERSAL  CHRIST, 
AND  OTHER  SERMONS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.     7s.  6<L 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST-Continued. 

BEARD  (Rev.  Dr.  C).  LECTURES  ON  THE  RE- 
FORMATION  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 
IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  MODERN  THOUGHT 
AND  KNOWLEDGE.     See  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  13. 

BEEBY  (Rev.  C.  E.9  B.D.,  Author  of  "Creed  and  Life"). 
DOCTRINE  AND  PRINCIPLES.  Popular  Lectures 
on  Primary  Questions.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     4s.  6d. 

BEVAN  (Rev.  J.  O.,  M.A..  F.G.S..  F.S.A.,  etc.,  Rector  of 
Chillenden,  Dover).  THE  GENESIS  AND  EVOLU- 
TION OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  SOUL  SCIENTIFI- 
CALLY TREATED.  Including  also  Problems  relat- 
ing to  Science  and  Immortality.  Crown  8 vo, cloth.  2s.6d.ntt. 

"  Meets  the  much  debated  questions  which  are  raised  by  the  more  thought- 
ful, and  perhaps  able,  opponents  of  belief  in  a  second  life,  and  is  a  work  of 
great  value,  and  one  that  is  opportune  in  its  publication,  and  besides,  per  stt 
emphatically  interesting  reading." — Manchester  Courier. 

BIBLE.  Translated  by  Samuel  Sharpe,  being  a  Revision  of  the 
Authorised  English  Version.  6th  Edition  of  the  Old,  10th 
Edition  of  the  New  Testament.  8vo,  roan.  5*.  See  also 
Testament. 

BLEEK  (F.).    LECTURES  ON  THE  APOCALYPSE. 

See  Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  7. 

BOUSSET  (Prof.  W.).  JESUS.  8vo.  3j-W.net.  See  Crown 
Theological  Library,  p.  io. 

BREMOND  (HENRI).  THE  MYSTERY  OF  NEW- 
MAN. With  an  Introduction  by  Rer.  George  Tyrrell,  M.A. 
Medium  8vo,  cloth,     ior.  6d.  net 

11  From  France  comes  a  remarkable  volume,  excellently  translated,  which 
endeavours  to  probe  the  mystery ;  to  realise,  as  it  were,  the  soul  of  Newman, 
to  describe  to  us  justly  and  truthfully  the  personality  of  the  man." — Daily 
Chronicle. 

"  No  subsequent  work  can  deprive  M.  Bremond's  book  of  its  great  psycho- 
logical inlerest ;  it  is  a  work  that,  unlike  many  books  on  Newman  and  the 
Tractanans,  no  student  of  modern  Christianity  can  afford  to  miss." — Pall 
Mall  Gaulle. 

CAMPBELL  (Rev.  Canon  COLIN,  M.A.,  D.D.).  FIRST 
THREE  GOSPELS  IN  GREEK.  3j.61Z.net.  See  Testa- 
ment,  New,  p.  27. 

CAMPBELL  (Rev.  R.  J.,  M.A.).  NEW  THEOLOGY 
SERMONS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.    6s. 

CHANNING'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  Including  "The 
Perfect  Life,11  with  a  Memoir.  Centennial  Edition.  4to 
Edition.     Cloth.     7/.  6d. 
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CHEYNE  (Prof.  T.  K.).  BIBLE  PROBLEMS  AND 
THE  NEW  MATERIAL  FOR  THEIR  SOLU- 
TION.   4s.  td.  net    See  Crown  Theological  Library,  pc  9. 

CHILD  AND  RELIGION.  Edited  by  Thomas  Stephens,  B.  A 
5  j.  net    See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  10. 

CHRISTIAN  CREED  (OUR).  2nd  and  greatly  Revised 
Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.     3*.  6d. 

COIT  (STANTON,  Ph.D.).  NATIONAL  IDEALISM 
AND  A  STATE  CHURCH.    Demy  8to,  cloth.    7/.  6*  net 

"No  one  reading  this  book  could  miss  its  interest  and  ability.  .  .  . 
Criticises  existing  Christianity  along  lines  almost  literally  opposite  to  those 
of  Herbert  Spencer  and  the  majority  of  the  critics.  .  .  .  Great  clearness  and 
eloquence."— G.  K.  Chesterton  in  The  Nation. 

NATIONAL  IDEALISM  AND  THE  BOOK   OF 

COMMON  PRAYER.  An  Essay  in  Re-Interpretation  and 
Revision.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     105.  6d.  net 

COMMON  PRAYER  FOR  CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP: 
in  Ten  Services  for  Morning  and  Evening.     321310, 

cloth,     is.  6d.    Also  in  8vo,  cloth.     3*. 

CONYBEARE,  F.  C,  M.A.  The  Ring  of  Pope  Xystus:  a 
collection  of  Aphorisms  and  Short  Sayings  in  use  among 
Christian  Communities  in  the  Second  Century.  Beautifully 
printed  on  hand-made  paper.     4s.  6d  net     Vide  also  p.  54. 

CORNILL  (Prof.  CARL).  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
CANONICAL  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,     ioi.  6d.  net    See  Theological 

Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  3. 

DAVIDS  (T.  W.  RHYS).  LECTURES  ON  SOME 
POINTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIAN 
BUDDHISM.     See  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  13. 

DELITZSCH  (F.).    BABEL  AND  BIBLE.    Two  Lectures 

delivered  before  the  Deutsche  Orient-Gesellschaft  in  the  presence 
of  the  German  Emperor.  4*.  6d.  net  See  Crown  Theological 
Library,  p.  9.  See  also  Harnack,  A.,  "Letter  to  Preuss. 
Tahrbiicher?  p.  18. 

DOBSCHtJTZ  (E.  VON).  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  IN 
THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
See  Theological  Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  3. 

DOLE  (CHARLES  R).  THE  ETHICS  OF  PROGRESS, 
or  the  Theory  and  the  Practice  by  which  Civilisation 

proceeds.     Small  demy  8vo,  cloth.     6s.  net 
DRIVER  (S.  R.).    See  Mosheh  ben  Shesheth,  p.  23. 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST— Continued. 

DRUMMOND  (JAMES,  M.A,  LL.D.,  Hon.  Litt.D., 
late  Principal  of  Manchester  College,  Oxford).  VIA, 
VERITAS,  VITA.     See  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  1 3. 

PHILO  JUDiEUS.    See  p.  28. 

ECHOES  OF  HOLY  THOUGHTS:  Arranged  as 
Private  Meditations  before  a  First  Communion.    2nd 

Edition,  with  a  Preface  by  Rev.  }.  Hamilton  Thorn.     Printed 
with  red  lines.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,     is. 

EUCKEN  (Prof.  RUDOLF).  THE  LIFE  OF  THE 
SPIRIT.     \s.  6d.  net.     See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  12. 

THE  TRUTH  OF  RELIGION.    See  page  2. 

EWALD  (H.).  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  PROPHETS 
OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  See  Theological  Trans- 
lation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  7. 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  PSALMS.  See  Theo- 
logical Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  7. 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.    See 


Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  7. 

FARNELL  (L.  R.).  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  RE- 
LIGION.     An    Anthropological    Study.      By  L.  R. 

Farnell,  D.Litt,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
4s.  6d.  net.     See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  10. 

FIGG  (E.  G.).  ANALYSIS  OF  THEOLOGY, 
NATURAL  AND  REVEALED.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

FORMBY  (Rev.  C.  W.).  RE-CREATION:  A  New 
Aspect  of  Evolution.     Large  Crown  8vo,  cloth.     5*. 

FOUR  GOSPELS  (THE)  AS  HISTORICAL  RE- 
CORDS.   8vo,  cloth.     155. 

GARDNER  (Prof.  PERCY).  MODERNITY  AND 
THE  CHURCHES.  4*  6d.  net  See  Crown  Theological 
Library,  p.  12. 

GILL  (C).    THE  EVOLUTION  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

By  Charles  Gill.  2nd  Edition.  With  Dissertations  in  answer 
to  Criticism.     8vo,  cloth.     125. 

THE    BOOK    OF    ENOCH    THE    PROPHET. 

Translated  from  an  Ethiopic  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  by 
the  late  Richard  Laurence,  LL.D.,  Archbishop  of  Cashel.  The 
Text  corrected  from  his  latest  Notes  by  Charles  Gill.  Re-issue. 
8vo,  cloth.     $s. 

GREEN  (Rt.  Rev.  A  V.,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Ballarat). 
THE  EPHESIAN  CANONICAL  WRITINGS: 
Being  the  Moorhouse  Lectures  for  1910.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  5s.  net.  For  Moorhouse  Lectures  vide  Mercer,  p.  22,  and 
Stephen,  p.  26. 
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HARNACK  (ADOLF).    ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 
5 ;.  net    See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  12. 

THE   CONSTITUTION   AND   LAW  OF    THE 

CHURCH  IN  THE  FIRST  TWO  CENTURIES. 

$s.  net     See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  1 2. 

MONASTICISM :    Its    Ideals  and    History ;     and 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE, 

Two  Lectures  by  Adolf  Harnack.  Translated  into  English  by 
E.  E.  Kellett,  M.A.,  and  F.  H.  Marseille,  Ph.D.f  M.A.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.     3*.  6d.  net 

LETTER  to  the  "Preussische  Jahrbucher"  on  the 

German  Emperor's  Criticism  of  Prof.  Delitzsch's 
Lectures  on  "  Babel  and  Bible."  Translated  into  English 
by  Thomas  Bailey  Saunders.    6d.  net. 

LUKE,  THE  PHYSICIAN.    5*  net    See  Crown  Theo- 
logical Library. 

HISTORY  OF   DOGMA.     7  vols.,  10s.  64.  each.      See 


Theological  Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  4. 

-  THE  SAYINGS  OF  JESUS.     5*.  net     See  Crown 

Theological  Library,  p.  12. 

WHAT  IS  CHRISTIANITY?  See  Theological  Trans- 
lation Library,  New  Series,  p.  5.  Also  Crown  Theological 
Library,  p.  10.  4$.  6d.  net.  See  Saunders  (T.  B.),  "Professor 
Harnack  and  his  Oxford  Critics,"  p.  25. 

MISSION  AND  EXPANSION  OF  CHRISTI- 
ANITY IN  THE  FIRST  THREE  CENTURIES 

By  Adolf  Harnack,  D.D.,  Berlin.  Entirely  new  edition,  re- 
written, with  numerous  editions  and  maps.  2  vols,  demy  8vo, 
cloth.     25;.  net. 

and  HERRMANN  (Dr.  WILHELM).  ESSAYS 

ON   THE    SOCIAL  GOSPEL.      4*.  net  Translation 

edited  by  Maurice  A.  Canney,  M.A.  See  Crown  Theological 
Library,  p.  11. 

HATCH  (Rev.  Dr.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  IN- 
FLUENCE OF  GREEK  IDEAS  AND  USAGES 
UPON    THE    CHRISTIAN    CHURCH.      See    The 

Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  13. 

HAUSRATH  (Prof.  A.).  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT  TIMES.  The  Time  of  the  Apostles. 
Translated  by  Leonard  Huxley.  With  a  Preface  by  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward.  4  vols.  8vo,  cloth.  42*.  (Uniform  with  the 
Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series.) 
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HAUSRATH  (Prof.  A.).    NEW  TESTAMENT  TIMES. 

The  Times  of  Jesus.     2  vols.     12s.    See  Theological  Transla- 
tion Library,  Old  Series,  p.  7. 

HEBREW  TEXTS,  in  large  type  for  Classes : 

Genesis.    2nd  Edition.     i6mo,  cloth,     is.  6a\ 
Psalms.     i6mo,  cloth,     is. 
Isaiah.     i6mo,  cloth,     is. 
Job.     i6mo,  cloth,     is. 

HENSLOW  (Rev.  G.).  THE  ARGUMENT  OF 
ADAPTATION ;  or.  Natural  Theology  reconsidered. 

8vo,  cloth,     is. 

SPIRITUAL  TEACHINGS  OF  BIBLE  PLANTS  ; 

or,  The  Garden   of  God.    8vo,  cloth,    is. 

THE  AT-ONE-MENT;  or,  The  Gospel  of  Recon- 
ciliation.   8vo,  cloth,     is. 

THE  SPIRITUAL  TEACHING  OF  CHRIST'S 

LIFE.     8vo,  cloth.     $s.  net. 

CHRIST  NO  PRODUCT  OF  EVOLUTION.    8vo, 

cloth,     is. 

VULGATE,  THE ;  The  Source  of  False  Doctrine. 

A  work  specially  applicable  to  the  Clergy,  Bible  Teachers,  and 
other  exponents  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
2s.  6d.  net 

HERFORD  (R.TRAVERS,  B.A.).  CHRISTIANITY  IN 
TALMUD  AND  MIDRASH.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.    18j.net. 

CONTENTS :— Introduction.  Division  I.  Passages  from 
the  Rabbinical  Literature:  A.  Passages  relating  to  Jesus. 
B.  Passages  relating  to  Minim,  Minuth.  Division  II.  General 
Results.  Appendix  containing  the  Original  Texts  of  the 
Passages  translated.     Indices. 

"  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  will  prove  indispensable  not  only  to 
scholars  interested  in  Talmudic  literature,  but  to  all  who  study  the  subject  of 
the  evangelical  tradition.  It  will  introduce  the  reader  into  a  new  world — 
that  of  Jewish  thought  in  the  centuries  after  Chnzt."— Cambridge  Review. 

HERRMANN  (W.).  THE  COMMUNION  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN  WITH  GOD.  4*6*  net.  &*  Theological 
Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  5,  and  Crown  Theological 
Library,  p.  10. 

FAITH  AND  MORALS.  4*.  tenet  See  Crown  Theological 

Library,  p.  9. 

and  HARNACK  (ADOLF.).     ESSAYS  ON  THE 

SOCIAL  GOSPEL.  \s.  net  See  Crown  Theological 
Library,  p.  11. 
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HIBBERT  JOURNAL:  A  Quarterly  Review  of  Re- 
ligion, Theology,  and   Philosophy.     Edited  by  L.  P. 

Jacks  and  G.  Dawes  Hicks.  Vol.  I.  Royal  8vo,  856  pp. 
Vol.  II.,  864  pp.  Vol.  III.,  869  pp.  Vols.  IV.-VIII.,  960  pp. 
Cloth.     Each  121.  6d.  net.    Annual  Subscription,  iox.  post  free. 

HIBBERT  JOURNAL  SUPPLEMENT,  1909,  entitled 
JESUS  OR  CHRIST?  Containing  Essays  by  the  follow- 
ing writers: — The  late  Rev.  George  Tyrrell,  the  Bishop  of 
Southwark,  Professor  H.  Weinel,  Professor  Percy  Gardner,  Pro- 
fessor P.  Schmiedel,  Professor  Henry  Jones,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Morris,  B.D.,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Canon  H.  Scott  Holland,  The 
Rev.  Father  Joseph  Rickaby,  S  J.,  Professor  Natham  Sdderblom 
(Upsala),  Rev.  Principal  A.  E.  Garvie,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  R.  J. 
Campbell,  M.A.,  the  Rev.  James  Drummond,  D.D.,  Professor 
B.  W.  Bacon,  D.D.,  Rev.  Principal  J.  E.  Carpenter,  D.D.,  Mr 
James  Collier,  the  Rev.  R.  Roberts.  Super-royal  8vo,  doth. 
5<r.  net. 

HOERNING  (Dr.  R.).  THE  KARAITE  MSS., 
BRITISH  MUSEUM.  The  Karaite  Exodus  (i.  to  viiL  5) 
in  Forty-two  Autotype  Facsimiles,  with  a  Transcription  in 
ordinary  Arabic  type.  Together  with  Descriptions  and  Colla- 
tion of  that  and  five  other  MSS.  of  portions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  in  Arabic  characters  in  the  same  Collection.  Royal  4to, 
cloth,  gilt  top.     20s. 

HUNTER  (Rev.  J.,  D.D.).  DE  PROFUNDIS  CLAM- 
AVI,  and  Other  Sermons.   Large  Crown  8vo,  cloth.   5*  net. 

GOD  AND  LIFE.     A  Series  of  Discourses.    Uniform  with 

"DeProfundis  Clamavi."     Cloth.     5*.  net. 

THE  COMING  CHURCH.    A  Plea  for  a  Church 

simply  Christian.    Cloth,    is.  6</.  net. 

JACKS  (L.  P.,  Editor  of  the  Hibbert  Journal).  MAD 
SHEPHERDS,  and  Other  Human  Studies.    With  a 

frontispiece  drawing  by  Leslie  Brooke.      Crown  8voT  cloth. 
4$".  6d.  net. 

THE    ALCHEMY    OF    THOUGHT,   and    Other 

Essays.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     105.  6d.  net. 

JOHNSON  (EDWIN,  M.A).  THE  RISE  OF 
CHRISTENDOM.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.    7s.  6d. 

ANTIQUA  MATER :  A  Study  of  Christian  Origins. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.     2s.  6d. 

THE    RISE    OF    ENGLISH    CULTURE.     Demy 

8vo,  cloth.     15/.  net. 
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JONES  (Rev.  R.  CROMPTON).  HYMNS  OF  DUTY 
AND  FAITH.  Selected  and  Arranged.  247  pp.  Fcap.  8vo, 
cloth.     2nd  Edition.    3*.  6d. 

CHANTS,  PSALMS,  AND  CANTICLES.    Selected 

and  Pointed  for  Chanting.     i8mo,  cloth,     is.  6d. 

ANTHEMS.     With  Indexes  and  References  to  the  Music. 

i8mo,  cloth.     1  s.  3d. 

THE    CHANTS    AND    ANTHEMS.     Together   in 

1  vol.,  cloth.     2S. 

A  BOOK  OF  PRAYER.     In  Thirty  Orders  of  Worship, 

with  Additional   Prayers   and   Thanksgivings.      i8mo,   cloth. 
is.  6d.    With  Chants,  in  1  vol.  i8mo,  cloth.     35. 

KAUTZSCH  (E.).  AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT. With  Chronological  Tables  for  the  History  of  the 
Israelites,  and  other  Aids  to  the  Explanation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Reprinted  from  the  "  Supplement  to  the  Translation  of 
the  Old  Testament.,,  By  E.  Kautzsch,  Professor  of  Theology 
at  the  University  of  Halle.  Edited  by  the  Author.  Translated 
by  John  Taylor,  D.Litt,  M.A.,  etc.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     6s.  6d. 

"This  English  translation  ...  is  likely  to  prove  very  acceptable  to 
all  those  students  who  desire  to  see  for  themselves  the  view  taken  by  the 
'  higher  critics '  of  the  growth  of  the  Old  Testament."—  The  Guardian. 

"  Dr.  Taylor  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  English  readers  by 
his  excellent  translation  of  this  important  work." — British  Weekly. 

KEIM'S  HISTORY  OF  JESUS  OF  NAZARA.  6  vols. 
6s.  each.    See  Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  7. 

KENNEDY  (Rev.  JAS.).  BIBLICAL  HEBREW.  12s. 
See  p.  35. 

KITTEL   (R.).      HISTORY    OF    THE    HEBREWS. 

3  vols.     ios.  6d.  each.     See  Theological  Translation  Library, 
New  Series,  p.  5. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY  OF  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT.    5*.  net.    See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  12. 

KUENEN  (Dr.  A.).  LECTURES  ON  NATIONAL 
AND  UNIVERSAL  RELIGIONS.  See  The  Hibbert 
Lectures,  p.  13. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  ISRAEL  TO  THE  FALL 

OF  THE  JEWISH  STATE.    3  vols.     lis.    See  Theo- 
logical Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  8. 

LAKE  (Professor  KIRSOPP).  THE  HISTORICAL 
EVIDENCE  FOR  THE  RESURRECTION  OF 
JESUS  CHRIST.  4s.  6d.  net  See  Crown  Theological 
Library,  p.  11. 
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LEA  (HENRY  CHARLES,  LL.D.).  HISTORY  OF 
SACERDOTAL  CELIBACY  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH.  Third  Edition.  Thoroughly  Revised  and 
Reset.     2  vols.     Medium  8vo,  cloth.     21s.  net. 

LOBSTEIN  (P.).  THE  DOGMA  OF  THE  VIRGIN 
BIRTH  OF  CHRIST.  2j.64f.net  See  Crown  Theological 
Library,  p.  9. 

LODGE  (Sir  O.).  LIFE  AND  MATTER :  An  Exposi- 
tion of  Part  of  the  Philosophy  of  Science,  with 
Special   References  to  the   Influence  of  Professor 

Haeckel.  Second  Edition,  with  an  Appendix  of  Definitions 
and  Explanations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  6d.  net.  Popular 
Edition.     Paper  Cover.     6d.  net. 

MACAN  (R.  W.).  THE  RESURRECTION  OF 
JESUS  CHRIST.  An  Essay  in  Three  Chapters.  Sro, 
cloth.     5s. 

MACFIE,  (RONALD  C,  M.A.,  M.B.).  SCIENCE, 
MATTER,  AND  IMMORTALITY.  Crown  8vo,  doth. 
55.  net 

MACKAY  (R.  W.).  SKETCH  OF  THE  RISE 
AND  PROGRESS  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  8to, 
cloth.    6s. 

MARTI    (KARL).    RELIGION  OF  THE  OLD  TES- 
TAMENT.   4*.  net    See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  ii- 
MARTINEAU  (Rev.  Dr.  JAMES).    THE  RELATION 
BETWEEN     ETHICS     AND     RELIGION.      An 

Address.     8vo,  sewed,     is. 

MODERN  MATERIALISM :  Its  Attitude  towards 

Theology.    A  Critique  and  Defence.    8vo,  sewed.     2s.  6d 

MERCER  (Rt.  Rev.  J.  EDWARD,  D.D.).  THE  SOUL 
OF  PROGRESS.  Being  the  Moorhouse  Lectures  for  1907. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s.  For  Moorhouse  lectures  vide  also 
Green,  page  17,  and  Stephen,  page  26. 

"  To  be  congratulated  on  an  effective  and  freshly  thought  out  exposure  of 
the  familiar  failure  of  materialism  to  account  for  evolution,  humanity,  or 
progress  in  any  intelligible  sense."—  The  Christian  World 

MITCHELL  (Rev.  A.  F.).  HOW  TO  TEACH  THE 
BIBLE.  2nd  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  reset  Crows 
8vo,  cloth.     2s.  6d  net 

11  The  lectures  are  marked  by  much  insight  and  moderation.  The  book 
is  notable  also  for  its  gracious  and  cultured  note,  and  for  the  quiet  persuasive- 
ness  with  which  a  revolutionary  reform  is  advocated/9— Sunday  Sehed 
Chronicle. 
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MONTEFIORE  (C.  G.).  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH 
OF  RELIGION  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE 
RELIGION    OF    THE    ANCIENT   HEBREWS. 

See  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  13. 

MOSHEH  BEN  SHESHETH'S  COMMENTARY  ON 
JEREMIAH  AND  EZEKIEL.  Edited  from  a  Bodleian 
MS.,  with  a  Translation  and  Notes,  by  S.  R.  Driver.  8vo, 
sewed.    $s. 

MONSTERBERG  (Prof.  HUGO).  THE  AMER- 
ICANS*    12s.  6d.  net    See  p.  29. 

NAVILLE  (Prof.  feDOUARD).  THE  OLD  EGYPTIAN 
FAITH,     as.  6d.  net.     See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  12. 

NESTLE  (E.).  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TEX- 
TUAL  CRITICISM  OF  THE  GREEK  NEW 
TESTAMENT.  See  Theological  Translation  Library,  New 
Series,  p.  6. 

OTTO(R.).  NATURALISM  AND  RELIGION.  5*  net 
See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  n. 

PERCIVAL  (G.  H.).    THE  INCARNATE  PURPOSE. 

Essays  on  the  Spiritual  Unity  of  Life.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
as.  6d.  net. 

PERRIN  (R.  S.).  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  KNOW- 
LEDGE: A  Review  of  Philosophy.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

PERSONAL  AND  FAMILY  PRAYERS.  8vo,  buckram. 
is.  net 

PETERS  (JOHN   P.).     EARLY  HEBREW  STORY. 

A  Study  of  the  Origin,  the  Value,  and  the  Historical  Background 
of  the  Legends  of  Israel.  4*.  6d  net.  See  Crown  Theological 
Library,  p.  10. 

PFLEIDERER  (Dr.  O.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  IN- 
FLUENCE OF  THE  APOSTLE  PAUL  ON  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF   CHRISTIANITY.    See  The 

Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  13. 

PAULINISM:   A  Contribution  to   the   History  of 

Primitive  Christianity.  2  vols.  12s.  See  Theological 
Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  8. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION  ON  THE  BASIS 

OF  ITS  HISTORY.  4  vols.  24*  See  Theological  Trans- 
lation Library,  Old  Series,  p.  8. 

THE  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  CONCEPTION   OF 

CHRIST:  Its  Significance  and  Value  in  the  History 
of  Religion.    3*.  net     See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  10. 
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PFLEIDERER  (Dr.  O.).  PRIMITTVE  CHRIS- 
TIANITY. Vols.  I.,  II.  and  III.  Demy  8vo,  doth. 
10s.  6d.  net  each.  See  Theological  Translation  Library,  New 
Series,  p.  2. 

PICTON,  (J.  ALLANSON,  M.A.,  Lond.).  MAN  AND 
THE  BIBLE.  A  Review  of  the  Place  of  the  Bible 
in  Human  History.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.    6s.  net. 

POOLE  (REG.  LANE).  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE 
HISTORY  OF  MEDIEVAL  THOUGHT  IN 
THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THEOLOGY  AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL  POLITICS.    8vo,  cloth.      10*.  U. 

PROTESTANT    COMMENTARY  ON    THE     NEW 

TESTAMENT.    3  vols.    18*    See  Theological  Translation 
Library,  Old  Series,  p.  8. 

RENAN  (E.).  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  IN- 
STITUTIONS, THOUGHT,  AND  CULTURE  OF 
ROME  ON  CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  DE- 
VELOPMENT OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

See  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  13. 

RENOUF  (P.  LE  PAGE).  ON  THE  RELIGION 
OF  ANCIENT  EGYPT.     See  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  14. 

REVILLE  (A).  THE  SONG  OF  SONGS,  001011101117 
called  the  Song  of  Solomon,  or  the  Canticle.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,     is.  6d. 

ON    NATIVE    RELIGIONS  OF  MEXICO  AND 

PERU.     See  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  14. 

PROLEGOMENA  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  RE- 
LIGIONS. 6s.  See  Theological  Translation  Library,  Old 
Series,  p.  8. 

RfeVILLE     (JEAN).       LIBERAL     CHRISTIANITY. 

3 j.  6d.  net.     See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  10. 

RIX  (HERBERT).     TENT  AND  TESTAMENT.     A 

Camping  Tour  in  Palestine,  with  some  Notes  on  Scripture  Sites. 

With  61  Illustrations,  Frontispiece,  and  Maps.     Demy  8vo,  cloth. 

85.  6d.  net. 

"His  narrative  of  travel  is  that  01  an  intelligent  and  well-informed 
traveller  who  went  without  prepossessions  and  was  both  able  and  willing  to 
weigh  evidence.  .  .  .  Mr.  Rix's  contribution  is  one  that  mast  be  taken  into 
account. w —  Spectator. 

• '  The  result  is  a  thoughtful,  well-written,  even  learned  work,  far  from 
the  vain  outpourings  of  the  tourist  The  narrative,  though  heavily  charged 
with  information,  is  wonderfully  unembarrassed,  and  the  word-pictures  which 
abound  are  true  to  life." — Atheneum. 

A  DAWNING  FAITH.    Crown  8vo,  doth.    5*. 
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3         ROBINSON    (ALEX.,    M.A.,    B.D.).      A   STUDY   OF 
THE  SAVIOUR  IN  THE  NEWER  LIGHT.    2nd 

r  Edition.     Revised   and  partly  rewritten.     Demy  8vo,  cloth. 

5-r.  net 

j         OLD  AND  NEW  CERTAINTY  OF  THE  GOS- 

t  PEL.    A  Sketch.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.     3$.  6d. 

SABATIER     (AUGUSTE).      THE    RELIGIONS   OF 
r  AUTHORITY  AND  THE  RELIGION    OF  THE 

r  SPIRIT.    With  a  Memoir  by  Professor  J.  Reville.     10s.  6d. 

See  Theological  Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  3. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT  AND 

r  ITS    HISTORICAL    EVOLUTION:    and    RELI- 

;  GION   AND  MODERN   CULTURE,     4*  net.     See 

Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  10. 

;         SADLER  (Rev.  Dr.).    PRAYERS   FOR  CHRISTIAN 
:  WORSHIP.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     3*  6d. 

CLOSET    PRAYERS,    Original    and    Compiled. 

I  i8mo,  cloth,     is.  6d. 

SAUNDERS  (T.  BAILEY).    PROFESSOR  HARNACK 

;  AND   HIS   OXFORD   CRITICS.     Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

is.  6d.  net. 

' '  It  gives  thoughtful  and  acutely  reasoned  support  to  the  great  historical 
'  student  of  Christianity  who  represents  Berlin  in  theology  against  the  pig- 

tailed  opposition  which  Oxford  has  offered  to  his  learning.  A  spirited  piece 
of  controversial  writing,  it  cannot  but  prove  stimulating  to  readers  interested 
in  modern  divinity,  no  matter  to  which  side  of  the  debate  their  private  pre- 
possessions incline  them."— Scotsman. 

"  Mr.  Saunders  writes  with  sobriety  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  points 
at  issue.  Readers  of  '  Harnack  and  his  Critics '  will  do  well  to  read  his 
comments." — Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 

SAVAGE  (M.  J.).    BELIEFS  ABOUT  THE  BIBLE. 

8vo,  cloth,     ys.  6d. 

SAYCE  (A.  H.).  ON  THE  RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT 
ASSYRIA  AND  BABYLONIA.  See  Hibbert  Lectures, 
p.  14. 

SCHRADER  (E.).  CUNEIFORM  INSCRIPTIONS 
AND  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  2  vols.  12s.  See 
Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  8. 

SCHUBERT  (HANS  VON).  OUTLINES  OF  CHURCH 
HISTORY.  See  Theological  Translation  Library,  New  Series, 
p.  3. 

SCOTT  (Rev.  E.  F.,  M.A.).  THE  APOLOGETIC  OF 
THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  4*-  64  net,  See  Crown 
Theological  Library,  p.  n. 
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SCULLARD  (Rev.  Prof.  H.  H.,  M.A.,  D.D.).  EARLY 
CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  IN  THE  WEST,  FROM 
CLEMENT  TO  AMBROSE.   Large  crown  8 vo,  cloth.  6s. 

SEEBERG  (R.).  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  TRUTHS 
OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION.  By  R.  Seeberg, 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Berlin.  45.  6d.  net.  See 
Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  12. 

SEVERUS  (Patriarch  of  Antioch).  THE  SIXTH 
BOOK  OF  THE  SELECT  LETTERS  OF 
SEVERUS,  PATRIARCH  OF  ANTIOCH,  in  the 
Syriac  Version  of  Athanasius  of  Nisibis.  Edited  and 
translated  by  E.  W.  Brooks.  Vol.  I.  (Text),  Part  1,  and  Vol  II. 
(Translation),  Part  1.  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth.  42s.  net  VoL  L 
(Text),  Part  2,  and  Vol.  II.  (Translation),  Part  2.  2  vols.  8vo, 
cloth.    42s.  net     See  Text  and  Translation  Society,  p.  37. 

SHARPE  (SAMUEL).  CRITICAL  NOTES  ON  THE 
AUTHORISED  ENGLISH  VERSION  OF  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT.  2nd  Edition.  i2mo,  doth. 
15.  6*f. 

SODEN  (H.  von,  D.D.).  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT.  4**  6<*  net  See  Crown  Theological 
Library,    p.  10. 

STEPHEN  (Rev.  Canon  REGINALD,  M.A).  DEMOC- 
RACY AND  CHARACTER.  Being  the  Moorhouse 
Lectures  for  1908.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     $s. 

"  Canon  Stephen's  book  is  much  too  clear  and  thoughtful  to  be  neglected 
in  this  country.  Within  the  narrow  limits  of  seven  lectures  he  has  discussed 
some  important  issues  of  politics  in  a  democratic  country  with  strong  practical 
common-sense  and  the  right  kind  of  theoretical  learning." — Athttunmu 

THE  STATUTES  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  The  hitherto 
unedited  Ethiopic  and  Arabic  Texts.  Edited,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Translations  of  the  Ethiopic,  Arabic,  and  Coptic  Texts, 
by  Rev.  G.  Horner,  M.A.  With  an  Appendix — a  recently  dis- 
covered variant  of  the  Coptic  Text     i&r.  net 

TAYLER  (Rer.  JOHN  JAMES).  AN  ATTEMPT  TO 
ASCERTAIN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE 
FOURTH  GOSPEL,  especially  in  its  Relation  to 
the  First  Three,    and  Edition.    8vo,  doth.     5*. 

TAYLOR  (Rev.  C).  THE  DIRGE  OF  COHELETH 
IN  ECCLES.  XII.  DISCUSSED  AND  LITER- 
ALLY INTERPRETED.    8vo,  doth.    y. 

TAYLOR  (Rer.  Dr  J.).  THE  MASSORETIC  TEXT 
AND  THE  ANCIENT  VERSIONS  OF  THE 
BOOK  OF  MICAH.    Crown  8vo,  doth.    5* 
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TAYLOR  (Rev,  Dr.  J.).    See  also  Kautzsch,  "  Outline,"  p.  20. 

TEN  SERVICES  OF  PUBLIC  PRAYER,  with  Special 
Collects.     8vo,  cloth,  $s. ;  or  32010,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

PSALMS  AND  CANTICLES.    8vo,  cloth,    is.  6d. 


PSALMS    AND    CANTICLES,    with    Anthems. 

8VO,  Cloth.       25. 

SERVICES    OF    PUBLIC    PRAYER,    taken    in 

Substance  from  the  Common  Prayer  for  Christian 
Worship,  with  a  few  Additional  Prayers  for  Particular 

Days.     8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  or  321x10,  cloth,  15. 

TESTAMENT,  THE  NEW.  TISCHENDORF  (C). 
NOVUM  TESTAMENTUM  GREECE.  3  vols.  8vo. 
jos.  net 

CAMPBELL  (Rev.  Canon   COLIN,    M.A.,   D.D.). 

THE   FIRST  THREE  GOSPELS   IN   GREEK. 

Arranged  in  parallel  columns.     2nd  Edition,  Revised.    Crown 
8vo,  cloth.     3  j.  6d.  net. 

THOMAS  (Rev.  J.  M.  LLOYD).  A  FREE  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,     is.  6d.  net. 

UPTON  (C.  B.).  ON  THE  BASES  OF  RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF.     See  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  14. 

WEIR  (T.  H.,  B.D.).  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE 
HEBREW  TEXT  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 
By  Thomas  H.  Weir,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Oriental 
Languages  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  2nd  Edition,  with 
Additions.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.    6s. 

WEIZSACKER  (C.  VON).    THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE. 

2  vols,  demy  8vo.     2ix.     See  Theological  Translation  Library, 
New  Series,  p.  6. 

WERNLE  (PAUL).  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 2  vols.  8vo.  2 1  j.  See  Theological  Translation 
Library,  New  Series,  p.  4. 

WICKSTEED  (Rev.  P.  H.).  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  HOLLAND,  treated  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Position  and  Pros- 
pects of  the  Modern  School  of  Theology.  A  Report 
presented  to  the  Hibbert  Trustees,  and  published  by  their 
direction.     8vo,  sewed,     is. 

WIMMER  (R.).  MY  STRUGGLE  FOR  LIGHT: 
Confessions  of  a  Preacher.  &r.  net.  See  Crown  Theological 
Library,  p.  9. 
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WOODS  (C.  E.).    THE  GOSPEL  OF  RIGHTNESS. 

A  Study  in  Pauline  Philosophy.     300  pages,  cloth.     5*.  net. 

The  chief  purpose  in  the  author's  mind  has  been  to  present  a  book  to 
a  class  of  thinkers  and  readers  who  are  not  so  widely  cartered  for  as  might 
be,  and  by  whom  the  writings  of  the  great  Apostle  have  been  shelved  as 
no  longer  in  keeping  with  the  liberal  thought  of  to-day.  The  attempt  is 
made  to  present  the  Apostle  is  a  somewhat  new  light  as  a  philosopher  who 
develops  a  remarkable  scheme  of  spiritual  thought  from  one  or  two  very 
simple  and  self-evident  principles. 

WRIGHT  (Rev.  C.  H.  H.).  BOOK  OF  GENESIS  IN 
HEBREW  TEXT.  With  a  critically  revised  Text,  various 
Readings,  and  Grammatical  and  Critical  Notes.     Demy  8vo. 

BpOK  OF  RUTH  IN  HEBREW  TEXT.    With  a 

critically  revised  Text,  various  Readings,  including  a  new 
Collation  of  Twenty-eight  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  a  Grammatical 
and  Critical  Commentary;  to  which  is  appended  the  Chaldee 
Targum.     Demy  8vo.     7*.  6d. 

DANIEL  AND   HIS   PROPHECIES.     Demy  8vo, 

cloth.     75.  6d. 

DANIEL  AND  ITS  CRITICS :  A  Critical  and  Gram- 
matical Commentary  with  Appendix.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     75.  6d. 

LIGHT  FROM  EGYPTIAN  PAPYRI  ON  JEW- 
ISH HISTORY  BEFORE  CHRIST.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.     35.  net. 

WRIGHT  (G.  H.  BATESON).    THE  BOOK  OF  JOB. 

A  new  critically  revised  Translation,  with  Essays  on  Scansion, 
Date,  etc.     8vo,  cloth.    6s. 

WAS  ISRAEL  EVER  IN  EGYPT?  or,  A  Lost 

Tradition.  By  G.  H.  Bateson  Wright,  D.D.,  Queen's  College, 
Oxford ;  Head  Master  Queen's  College,  Hong-Kong ;  Author  of 
"  A  Critical  Revised  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Job/'  8vo,  art 
linen.     7*.  6d. 

WRIGHT  (W.  ALDIS),  Edited  by,  and  Dr.  S.  A. 
HIRSCH.  A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BOOK 
OF  JOB.  From  a  Hebrew  MS.  in  the  University  Library, 
Cambridge.     Med.  8vo,  cloth.     21s.  net 

ZELLER  (E.).  CONTENTS  AND  ORIGIN  OF  THE 
ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  See  Theological  Transla- 
tion library,  Old  Series,  p.  8. 
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BACON     (ROGER),    THE     "OPUS     MAJUS"     OF. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Analytical  Table,  by  John  Henry 
Bridges,  Fellow  of  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  sometime  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College.  Complete  in  3  vols.,  $is.  6d.;  Vol.  III.  sold 
separately,  js.  6d. 

BREWSTER  (H.  B.).  THE  THEORIES  OF  AN- 
ARCHY  AND  OF  LAW.  A  Midnight  Debate.  Crown 
8vo,  parchment.     5*. 

THE  PRISON.    A  Dialogue.   Crown  8vo,  parchment     $s. 

THE  STATUETTE  AND  THE  BACKGROUND. 

Crown  8vo,  parchment.     4s. 

COLLINS  (F.  H.).  AN  EPITOME  OF  THE  SYN- 
THETIC PHILOSOPHY.  By  F.  Howard  Collins. 
With  a  Preface  by  Herbert  Spencer.  5th  Edition.  The  Syn- 
thetic Philosophy  Completed.     8vo,  cloth.     Reduced  to  5*.  net. 

DRUMMOND  (Dr.).  PHILO  JUDiEUS;  or,  The  Jewish 
Alexandrian  Philosophy  in  its  Development  and  Com- 
pletion. By  James  Drummond,  LL.D.,  late  Principal  of  Man- 
chester New  College,  Oxford.     2  vols.  8vo,  cloth.     21s. 

EUCKEN  (Dr.  RUDOLF).  THE  LIFE  OF  THE 
SPIRIT.    4J".  6d.  net.     Vide  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  12. 

THE   TRUTH    OF    RELIGION.      Vide  Theological 

Translation  Library,  p.  2. 

HODGSON  (S.  H.).  PHILOSOPHY  AND  EXPERI- 
ENCE. An  Address  delivered  before  the  Aristotelian  Society. 
8vo,  sewed.     2s. 

THE    REORGANISATION    OF    PHILOSOPHY. 

Address.    8vo,  sewed,     is. 

JACKS  (L.  P.)    Editor  of  the  Hibbert  Journal.    Works  by. 

Vide  p.  20. 

JORDAN  (HUMFREY  R.,  B.A.).  BLAISE  PASCAL. 
A  Study  in  Religious  Psychology.     Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

4;.  6d.  net. 

JESUS  OR  CHRIST?     The  Hibbert  Journal  Supple 

ment  for  1909.  Containing  Essays  by  the  following  writers : — 
The  late  Rev.  George  Tyrrell,  the  Bishop  of  Southward,  Professo* 
H.  Weinel,  Professor  Percy  Gardner,  Professor  P.  Schmiedel, 
Professor  Henry  Jones,  the  Rev.  Richard  Morris,  B.D.,  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge,  Canon  H.  Scott  Holland,  the  Rev.  Father  Joseph 
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Rickaby,  S.J.,  Professor  Nathan  S6derblom  (Upsala),  Rev. 
Principal  A.  E.  Garvie,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  M.A., 
The  Rev  James  Drummond,  D.D.,  Professor  B.  W.  Bacon,  D.D., 
Rev.  Principal  J.  E.  Carpenter,  D.D.,  Mr  James  Collier,  the 
Rev.  R.  Roberts.    Super  royal  8vo,  cloth.     5*.  net. 

LAURIE  (Professor  SIMON).  ETHICA :  or,  The  Ethics 
of  Reason.  By  Scotus  Novanticus.  2nd  Edition.  8vo, 
cloth.    6s. 

METAPHYSICA  NOVA  ET  VETUSTA :  A  Return 

to  Dualism.     2nd  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,     dr. 

LODGE  (Sir  O.).  LIFE  AND  MATTER.  2*.  6d  net 
See  Religion,  p.  22. 

MACCOLL  (HUGH).  MAN'S  ORIGIN,  DESTINY, 
AND   DUTY.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.    4*.  6d.  net. 

Professor  A.  £.  Taylor  in  Mind:— "On  the  main  issues  involved  the 
writer  of  the  present  notice  must  avow  himself  entirely  on  the  author's  side, 
and  would  unreservedly  express  his  admiration  for  the  skill  and  luminosity 
with  which  the  chief  points  are  made,  and  the  happiness  of  the  illustration* 

MONSTERBERG  (HUGO,  Professor  of  Psychology  at 
Harvard  University).     THE  AMERICANS.     Trans- 

lated  by  Edwin  B.  Holt,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  at  Harvard  Uni 
versity.     Royal  8vo,  cloth.     12s.  6d.  net 

PERRIN  (R.  S.).  EVOLUTION  OF  KNOWLEDGE 
(THE) :  A  Review  of  Philosophy.    6s.    See  Religion,  p.  22. 

PIKLER  (JUL.).  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE 
BELIEF  IN  OBJECTIVE  EXISTENCE.  Part  I 
8vo,  cloth.     4s.  6d. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ARISTOTELIAN  SOCIETY 
FOR  THE  SYSTEMATIC  STUDY  OF  PHILO- 
SOPHY. Proceedings.  Vol  I.,  4  Nos.,  1890-91.  8vo, 
1 2 s.  Discontinued  after  Vol.  III.  Part  2.  Or  each  Part 
separately.  Vol.  I.  No.  1,  2s.  6d. ;  No.  2,  2s.  6d. ;  No.  3, 
Part  1,  is.  6d.\  Part  2,  2s.;  No.  4,  Part  1,  is.  6d.;  Part  «i 
2J.  Vol.  IL  No.  1,  Part  1,  is.  6d.\  Part  2,  21.;  No.  *> 
Part  1,  is.  6d.;  Part  2,  2s. ;  No.  3,  Part  1,  2s. ;  Part  2,  ax. 
Vol.  III.  Part  1,  2s.  6d.;  Part  2,  2s.  NEW  SERIES,  Vols. 
I.-X.    Demy  8vo,  buckram,  each  10s.  6d.  net. 

SALEEBY  (C.  W«  M.D.,  F.R.S.).  INDIVIDUALISM 
AND  COLLECTIVISM.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.    2s. 

SCHURMAN  (J.  GOULD).  KANTIAN  ETHICS  AND 
THE  ETHICS  OF  EVOLUTION.    8vo,  cloth.    5s. 

THE    ETHICAL    IMPORT   OF    DARWINISM. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.     5$. 
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SCRIPTURE  (EDWARD  W..  Ph.D.).  STUDIES 
FROM  THE  YALE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  LABORA- 
TORY.   Vols.  I.-VL,  each  4s.  2d.  net 

SCULLARD  (Rev.  Prof.  H.  H.,  M.A^  D.D.).  EARLY 
CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  IN  THE  WEST,  FROM 
CLEMENT  TO  AMBROSE.  Large  crown  8vo, 
cloth.    6s. 

SHEARMAN  (A.  T.,  M.A.).  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  SYMBOLIC  LOGIC  A  Critical  Historical  Study 
of  the  Logical  Calculus.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.    $s.  net. 

From  the  Contents. 

Symbols  as  representing  Terms  and  as  representing  Pro- 
positions— Symbols  of  Operation — The  Process  of  Solution — 
Concerning  a  Calculus  Based  on  Intension — The  Doctrines  of 
Jevons  and  of  Mr  MacColl — Later  Logical  Doctrines — The 
Utility  of  Symbolic  Logic. 

"  Its  style  is  smooth,  pleasant,  and  lucid." — Athmaum. 

SOLILOQUIES  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE,  THE.  Trans- 
lated into  English  by  Rose  Elizabeth  Cleveland.  With  Notes 
and  Introduction  by  the  translator.  Small  demy  8vo,  cloth. 
6s.  net 

SPENCER  (HERBERT).  A  SYSTEM  OF  SYN- 
THETIC PHILOSOPHY— 

Vol.  I.  PIRST  PRINCIPLES.  With  an  Appendix  and  a  Portrait. 
Finally  revised.  New  Edition,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth.  7*.  6d.  Specially 
printed  cheap  edition,  bound  in  cloth.  2  vols,  of  240  pages  each.  is.  net 
per  volume. 

Vols.  II.  and  III.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OP  BIOLOGY.  6th 
Thousand.  8vo,  cloth.  Revised  and  greatly  enlarged.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
i&r.  each. 

Vols.  IV.  and  V.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 
5th  Thousand.    2  vols.    8vo,  cloth.     36*. 

Vol.  VL    THE    PRINCIPLES   OF   SOCIOLOGY.     Vol   I. 
eaC5  ■  part  Xj  Thc  T^fe  0f  Sociology  ;   Part  2,  The  Inductions  of  Sociology  ; 

Part  3,  Domestic  Institutions.     4th  Thousand,  revised  and  enlarged.     8vo, 
cloth.    2 1  j. 

Vol.  VII.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY.  Vol.  II. 
Part  4,  Ceremonial  Institutions;  Part  5,  Political  Institutions.  3rd 
Thousand.    8vo,  cloth.     i8j. 

Vol  VIII.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY.  VoL  III. 
Part  6,  Ecclesiastical  Institutions  ;  Part  7,  Professional  Institutions ;  Part  8, 
Industrial  Institutions.     2nd  Thousand.    8vo,  cloth.     16s. 

VoL  IX.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ETHICS.  Vol.  I.  Part  1, 
The  Data  of  Ethics ;  Part  2,  The  Inductions  of  Ethics ;  Part  3,  The  Ethics 
of  Individual  Life.    2nd  Thousand.    8 vo,  cloth.     151. 

VoL  X.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ETHICS.  Vol.  II.  Part  4, 
Justice ;  Part  5,  Negative  Beneficence ;  Part  6,  Positive  Beneficence ; 
Appendices.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.     12s.  6d. 
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Also  to  be  had  separately : 

SPENCER  (HERBERT).  DATA  OF  ETHICS.  Reset 
uniform  with  popular  edition  of  "First  Principles."  Sewed, 
2s.  6d.  net.;  cloth,  3s.  net. 

JUSTICE.      Being    Part   4   of  the    Principles   of  Ethics. 

2nd  Thousand.     8vo,  cloth.     6s. 


Other  Works. 

-THE    STUDY    OF    SOCIOLOGY.      Library  Edition 
(21st  thousand),  with  a  Postscript     8vo,  cloth,     10s.  64. 

■  EDUCATION :    Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical 

Cheap  Edition.     Entirely  reset.     46th  Thousand.     Crown  8vo, 
cloth.     2s.  6d. 

-ESSAYS:  Scientific,  Political,  and  Speculative.    A 

new  Edition,  rearranged,  with  additional  Essays.     3  vols.  8vo, 
cloth.     (Each  \os.)    30$-. 

•  SOCIAL  STATICS.     Abridged  and  revised,  together  with 
"  The  Man  v.  The  State."     8vo,  cloth.     10s. 

•  VARIOUS  FRAGMENTS.    Uniform  in  library  binding. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth.     Enlarged  Edition.     6s. 

■  FACTS  AND  COMMENTS.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.     6s. 

-  THE  MAN    versus  THE  STATE.     14th  Thousand. 
Sewed,     is. 

•  A  REJOINDER  TO  PROFESSOR  WEISMANN. 

Sewed.     6d. 

•REASONS  FOR  DISSENTING  FROM  THE 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  M.  COMTE.    Sewed.    6d 

-  DESCRIPTIVE  SOCIOLOGY;  or,  Groups  of  Soci- 
ological Facts.  Compiled  and  abstracted  by  Professor  D. 
Duncan  of  Madras,  Dr.  Richard  Scheppig,  and  James  Collier. 
Folio,  boards. 

No.  1.  English,     i8j. 

No.  2.  Ancient  American  Races.    16s. 

No.  3.  Lowest  Races,  Negritto  Races,  Polynesians,    i&r. 

No.  4.  African  Races.    16*. 

No.  5.  Asiatic  Races.     18;. 

No.  6.  American  Races,     ills. 

No.  7.  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians.    21s. 

No.  8.  The  French  Civilisation.    30X. 
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DESCRIPTIVE  SOCIOLOGY— Continued. 

No.  10.  Greeks :  Hellenic  Era.  By  Rev.  Dr  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  and 
Professor  W.  A.  Goligher,  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Just  ready. 
21s. 

No,  11.  Chinese.  Compiled  and  abstracted  by  E.  T.  C.  Werner, 
H.M.'s  Consular  Service,  China.    Just  ready.    6y. 

In  Preparation. 

Edited  by  Henry  R.  Tedder,  Secretary  and  Librarian  of  the 

Athenaeum  Club. 

Ancient  Egyptians. 

Hellenistic  Greeks.     By  Rev.  Dr  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  and  Professor 

W.  A  Goligher,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Romans.    By  Mr  E.  H.  Alton,  F.T.C.D.,  and  Professor  W.  A. 

Goligher. 

SPENCER  (HERBERT).  COLLINS  (F.  H.).  AN 
EPITOME  OF  THE  SYNTHETIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

By  F.  Howard  Collins.  Being  a  Digest  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's  Works.  5th  Edition,  the  Synthetic  Philosophy 
Completed.  With  a  Preface  by  Herbert  Spencer.  8vo,  cloth. 
5-f.  net. 

SPINOZA :  Four  Essays.  By  Professors  Land,  Van  Vloten, 
and  Kuno  Fischer,  and  by  E.  Renan.  Edited  by  Professor 
Knight,  of  St  Andrews.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     5*. 

STOCKER  (R.  DIMSDALE).     SOCIAL  IDEALISM. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.     3*.  net. 

STUDIES  FROM  THE  YALE  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY.  Edited  by  Professor  E.  W.  Scripture. 
With  many  Illustrations.  8vo,  sewed.  4*.  2d.  each  net.  Vol. 
I.  1892-93,  100  pages.  Vol.  II.  1894,  124  pages..  Vol.  III. 
1893,  IIQ  pages.  Vol.  IV.  1896,  141  pages.  Vol.  V.  1897, 
105  pages.    Vol.  VI.  1898,  105  pages. 

WUNDT  (WILHELM).  OUTLINES  OF  PSYCHOL- 
OGY. Translated,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Author,  by 
Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  the  Wesleyan 
University.     3rd  Enlarged  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.    8s.  net. 
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III.  Oriental  Languages,  Literature,  and 

History. 

AVESTI,  PAHLAVI,  and  ANCIENT  PERSIAN 
STUDIES  in  Honour  of  the  late  SHAMS -UL - 
ULAMA  DASTUR  PESHOTANJI  BEHRAMJI 
SAN  J  AN  A,  M.A,  Ph.D.  Paper  cover,  12s.  6d.  net;  cloth, 
135.  6d.  net. 

DAVIDS  (T.  W.  RHYS).  LECTURES  ON  SOME 
POINTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIAN 
BUDDHISM.    See  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  13. 

DELITZSCH    (Prof.    F.).      ASSYRIAN    GRAMMAR. 

With  Paradigms,  Exercises,  Glossary,  and  Bibliography.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  Prof.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.     1  5  s. 

THE  HEBREW  LANGUAGE  VIEWED  IN  THE 

LIGHT  OF  ASSYRIAN  RESEARCH.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth.     4*. 

BABEL  AND  BIBLE.  4*  *<*•  net.  See  Crown  Theo- 
logical Library,  p.  9. 

DILLMANN  (A.).  ETHIOPIC  GRAMMAR.  Translated 
from  C.  Bezold's  Second  German  Edition.  By  Rev.  J.  A. 
Crichton,  D.D.,  with  Index  of  Passages,  Philological  Tables,  etc 
1  vol.,  royal  8vo.     25*.  net. 

DtPAVAMSA  (THE) :  A  Buddhist  Historical  Record  in 

the  Pali  Language.  Edited,  with  an  English  Translation, 
by  Dr.  H.  Oldenberg.     8vo,  cloth.     2ts. 

The  "  Dtpavamsa"  is  the  most  ancient  historical  work  of  the  Ceyionese  ; 
it  contains  an  account  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Buddhist  Church, 
of  the  conversion  of  the  Ceyionese  to  the  Buddhist  faith,  and  of  the  ancient 
history  of  Ceylon. 

ERMAN'S  EGYPTIAN  GRAMMAR  Translated,  under 
Professor  Erman's  supervision,  by  J.  H.  Breasted,  Professor 
of  Egyptology  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.     iSs. 

EVANS  (GEORGE).   AN  ESSAY  ON  ASSYRIOLOGY. 

With  4to  Tables  of  Assyrian  Inscriptions.    8vo,  cloth.     5*. 
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FAIZULLAH-BHAI  (Shaikh,  B.D.).  A  MOSLEM 
PRESENT.  Part  L,  containing  the  famous  poem  of 
Al-Busaree.  With  an  English  Version  and  Notes.  8vo,  cloth.   4s. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  PRE-ISLAMITIC  ARABIC 

POETRY,  with  special  reference  to  the  Seven 
Suspended  Poems.    8vo,  sewed.    4/. 

FLINDERS  PETRIE  PAPYRI.  See  Cunningham  Memoirs, 
PP.  44,  45- 

FRANKFURTER  (Dr.  OX  HANDBOOK  OF  PALI : 
Being  an  Elementary  Grammar,  a  Chrestomathy,  and 
a  Glossary.    8vo,  cloth.    16s. 

FUERST  (Dr.  JUL.).  HEBREW  AND  CHALDEE 
LEXICON   TO   THE    OLD    TESTAMENT.     5th 

Edition,  improved  and  enlarged.  Translated  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  Davidson.     Royal  8vo,  cloth.     21s. 

HEBREW  TEXTS.    Large  type.     i6mo,  cloth. 

Genesis.    (2nd  Edition.    Baer  and  Delitzsch's  Text.)    is.  &/. 
Psalms,     is. 
Job.     is. 
Isaiah,    is. 

KENNEDY  (Rev.  JAS.).  INTRODUCTION  TO 
BIBLICAL  HEBREW,  presenting  Graduated  In- 
struction in  the  Language  of  the  Old  Testament 

By  James  Kennedy,  B.D.,  Acting  Librarian  in  the  New  College, 
and  one  of  the  additional  Examiners  in  Divinity  at  the  Univer- 
sity, Edinburgh.     8vo,  cloth.     12s. 

STUDIES  IN  HEBREW  SYNONYMS.    Demy  8vo, 

cloth.     $s. 

LEWIS,  AGNES  SMITH  (Edited  by).  OLD  SYRIAC 
GOSPELS,  or  EVANGELION  DA-MEPHAR- 
RESHE.  This  is  the  Text  of  the  Sinai  Palimpsest,  including 
the  latest  additions  and  emendations,  with  the  variants  of  the 
Curetonian  Text,  corroborations  from  many  other  MSS.,  and  a 
list  of  quotations  from  ancient  authors.  With  4  facsimiles. 
Quarto,  bound  half-leather.     25;.  net. 

LYALL  (C.  J.,  M.A.,  K.C.I.E.).  ANCIENT  ARABIAN 
POETRY,  CHIEFLY  PRiE-ISLAMIC.  Translations, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes.    Fcap.  4to,  cloth,     ior.  6d. 

MACHBEROTH  ITHIEL.  By  Yehuda  ben  Shelomoh 
Alcharizi.  Edited  from  the  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  by 
Thomas  Chenery,  M.A.    8vo,  cloth.     3*. 
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MILANDA  PANHO,  THE :  Being  Dialogues  between 
King  Milanda  and  the  Buddhist  Sage  Nagasena. 

The  Pali  Text,  edited  by  V.  Trenckner.    440  pp.    8vo,  sewed. 
2 1  s.    See  also  "  Pali  Miscellany." 

MOSHEH  BEN  SHESHETH'S  COMMENTARY  ON 
JEREMIAH  AND  EZEKIEL.    Seep.  22. 

NEW  HEBREW  SCHOOL  OF  POETS  OF  THE 
SPANISH-ARABIAN  EPOCH.  Selected  Texts,  with 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Dictionary.  Edited  by  H.  Brody, 
Ph.D.,  Rabbi  in  Nachod  (Bohemia),  and  K.  Albrecht,  Ph,D., 
Professor  in  Oldenburg  (Grand  Duchy).  English  Translation 
of  the  Introduction,  etc.,  by  Mrs.  Karl  Albrecht.  Cloth.  7/.  6eL 
net 

N6LDEKE  (THEODOR,  Professor  of  Oriental  Lan- 
guages in  the  University  of  Strassburg).  COM- 
PENDIOUS SYRIAC  GRAMMAR  With  a  Table  of 
Characters  by  Julius  Euting.  Translated  (with  the  sanction  of 
the  author)  from  the  second  and  improved  German  Edition  by 
Rev.  James  A.  Crichton,  D.D.    Royal  8vo.     i8j.  net. 

DELECTUS   VETERUM  CARMINUM  ARABI- 

CORUM  GLOSSARIUM  CONFECIT  A.  MULLER. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.     7s.  6d. 


NORRIS  (E.).  ASSYRIAN  DICTIONARY.  Intended  to 
further  the  Study  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia.    Vols.  I.  to  III.    4to,  cloth.     Each  28*. 

OLDENBERG  (Prof.  H.).  BUDDHA:  His  Life,  his 
Doctrine,  his  Order.  By  Dr.  Hermann  Oldenberg,  Pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Berlin.  Translated  by  W.  Hoey, 
M.A.     8vo,  cloth  gilt     i&r. 

PALI  MISCELLANY.  By  V.  Trenckner.  Part  L  The 
Introductory  Part  of  the  Milanda  Panho,  with  an  English 
Translation  and  Notes.    8vo,  sewed.    4s. 

PLATTS  (J.  T.).  A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  PERSIAN 
LANGUAGE.  By  John  T.  Plaits,  Hon.  M.A.  (Oxon.), 
Teacher  of  Persian  in  the  University  of  Oxford ;  late  Inspector 
of  Schools  in  the  Central  Provinces  of  India.  Part  I.  Accidence. 
Broad  crown  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

RENOUF  (P.  LE  PAGE).  LECTURES  ON  THE 
RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT  EGYPT.  See  Hibbert 
Lectures,  p.  14. 
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SADI.  THE  GULISTAN  (ROSE  GARDEN)  OF 
SHAIK  SADI  OF  SHIRAZ.  A  new  Edition  of  the 
Persian  Text,  with  a  Vocabulary,  by  F.  Johnson.  Square  royal 
8vo,  cloth.     1 5 s. 

SAYCE  (Prof.  A.  H.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  RE- 
LIGIONS OF  ANCIENT  BABYLONIA  AND 
SYRIA.     See  the  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  14. 

SCHRADER  (E.).  THE  CUNEIFORM  INSCRIP- 
TIONS AND  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  2  vols. 
ia5.     See  Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  8. 

SHIHAB  AL  DIN.  FUTOH  AL-HABASHAH;  or, 
The  Conquest  of  Abyssinia.  By  Shinab  al  Din  Ahmad 
B.  'Abd  al  Kadir  B.  Salim  B.  'Uthman.  Edited,  from  an 
Arabic  MS.,  by  S.  Arthur  Strong.  Part  I.  8vo,  sewed. 
3*.  net 

SORENSEN  (S.,  Ph.D.),  Compiled  by.  AN  INDEX 
TO  THE    NAMES    IN  THE   MAHABHARATA. 

With  short  explanations.  Royal  4to,  in  twelve  parts,  which  are 
not  sold  separately,  at  ys.  6d.  per  part  net.  Parts  I.  and  V.  now 
ready. 

STATUTES,  THE,  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  The  hitherto 
unedited  Ethiopic  and  Arabic  Texts,  with  translations  of 
Ethiopic,  Arabic,  and  Coptic  Texts,  by  G.  Horner,  M.A. 
See  p.  25. 

TEXT  AND  TRANSLATION  SOCIETY.  Established 
for  the  purpose  of  editing  and  translating  Oriental  Texts  chiefly 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

THE  SIXTH  BOOK  OF  THE  SELECT  LETTERS 
OF  SEVERUS,  PATRIARCH  OF  ANTIOCH, 
in  the  Syriac  version  of  Athanasius  of  Nisibis. 
Edited  and  translated  by  E.  W.  Brooks,  M.A.  Vol.  I. 
Text,  Parts  I.  and  II.  Vol.  II.  Translation,  Parts  I.  and 
II.    845.  net 

THE  CANONS  OF  ATHANASIUS  OF  ALEX- 
ANDRIA, in  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and  Coptic.    Edited 

and  Translated  by  Prof.  W.  Riedel  (Griefswald)  and  W.  E. 
Crum.     21s.  net. 

A  RABBINIC  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BOOK 
OF  JOB,  contained  in  a  unique  MS.  at  Cambridge. 

Edited,  with  Translation  and  Commentary,  by  W.  Aldis 
Wright,  LL.D.     2 1  s.  net 
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TEXT  AND  TRANSLATION  SOCIETY-continued. 

AN  ANCIENT  ARMENIAN  VERSION  OF  THE 
APOCALYPSE  OF  ST  JOHN ;  also  THE  AR- 
MENIAN TEXTS  OF  CYRIL  OF  ALEX- 
ANDRIA, SCHOLIA  DE  INCARNATIONS 
and  EPISTLE  TO  THEODOSIUS  UPON 
EASTER,  the  former  incompletely  preserved  in  Greek, 
the  latter  unknown  in  Greek  or  Latin.  All  edited,  with 
English  versions,  etc.,  by  F.  C.  Conybeare,  formerly  Fellow 
of  University  College,  Oxford. 

REMNANTS  OF  THE  LATTER  SYRIAC  VER- 
SIONS OF  THE  BIBLE.  Part  I.  (Sixth  Century). 
The  Four  Minor  Catholic  Epistles.  Reconstructed  Tart, 
with  Apparatus  Criticus.  Part  II.  (Seventh  Century). 
Extracts,  hitherto  unedited,  from  the  Syro-Hexaplar  Text 
of  Chronicles,  Nehemiah,  etc.  All  edited,  with  Greek 
versions,  etc.,  by  John  Gwynn,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity,  Dublin.     a  if.  net 

In  the  Press, 

THE  REFUTATION  OF  MANI,  MARCION,  AND 
BARDAISAN  OF  ST  EPHRAIM.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  C.  W.  Mitchell. 


TURPIE  (Dr.  D.  McC).  MANUAL  OF  THE 
CHALDEE  LANGUAGE.  Containing  Grammar  of  the 
Biblical  Chaldee  and  of  the  Targums,  and  a  Chrestomathy, 
with  a  Vocabulary.    Square  8vo,  cloth.     *js. 

WALLIS  (H.  W.).  THE  COSMOLOGY  OF  THE 
RIG-VEDA :  An  Essay.    8vo,  cloth.    51. 
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IV.  Modern  Languages  and  Literature. 

A  complete  list  of  Messrs.  Williams  6"  Norgatds  Educational  Publi- 
cations on  Modern  Languages  may  be  had  on  application. 


ARMY  SERIES  OF  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN 
NOVELS.  Edited,  with  short  Notes,  by  J.  T.  W. 
Perowne,  M.A. 

This  series  is  equally  well  adapted  for  general  reading,  and  for  those 
preparing  for  the  Army,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Certificates,  and  other 
Examinations — in  fact,  for  all  who  wish  to  keep  up  or  improve  their 
French  and  German.  The  notes  are  as  concise  as  possible,  with  an 
occasional  etymology  or  illustration  to  assist  the  memory.  The  books 
selected  being  by  recent  or  living  authors,  are  adapted  for  the  study  of 
most  modern  French  and  German. 

LE  COUP   DE   PISTOLET,  etc.      Prosper  Merimie. 
2J.  6d. 


"  A  book  more  admirably  suited  to  its  purpose  could  not  be 
e  Editors  deserve  to  be  congratulated." — National  Observer. 


desired. 
The 


VAILLANTE.    Jacques  Vincent    2*  6d. 

"  The  books  are  well  got  up,  and  in  Vaillante  an  excellent  choice  has 
been  made."—  Guardian. 

AUF  VERLORNEM  POSTEN  AND  NAZZAR- 

ENA  DANTI.    Johannes  v.  DewalL    $j. 

"  Well  printed,  well  bound,  and  annotated  just  sufficiently  to  make  the 
reading  of  them  sure  as  well  as  easy."— Educational  Times. 

CONTES  MILITAIRES.    A.  Daudet    as.  6d. 

"These  stories  are  mainly  culled  from  a  series  called  Conies  du  Lundi, 
originally  contributed  by  their  author  to  the  Figaro,  Written  at  fever  heat 
immediately  after  the  great  1870  war,  they  show  Daudet's  power  in  many 
ways  at  its  highest  .  .  .  We  therefore  do  more  than  recommend — we 
urge  all  readers  of  French  to  get  the  stories  in  some  form,  and  the  present 
one  is  both  good  and  cheap." — The  Schoolmaster. 

ERZAHLUNGEN.    E.  Hofer.    3s. 

"  The  series  has  brought  fascinating  examples  of  fiction  under  the  eyes  of 
English  readers  in  a  neat  and  handy  form.  Besides  having  the  military 
flavour,  they  are  models  of  style." — Scotsman. 


BAYLDON  (Rev.  G.).    ICELANDIC  GRAMMAR.     An 

Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Old  Norse  or  Icelandic  Language. 
8vo,  cloth.     7*.  6d. 
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BOlELLE  (JAS.).  FRENCH  COMPOSITION 
THROUGH     LORD    MACAULAVS    ENGLISH. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  Hints,  and  Introduction,  by  the  late  James 
Boielle,  B.A.  (Univ.  Gall.),  Officier  d'Acad^mie,  Senior  French 
Master,  Dulwich  College,  etc.  etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth-  VoL  L 
Frederick  the  Great  $s.  VoL  II.  Warren  Hastings,  3*. 
Vol.  III.  Lord  Clive.    3s. 

See  Victor  Hugo,  "  Les  Misenibles  "  and  "  Notre  Dame." 

DELBOS  (L.).  NAUTICAL  TERMS  IN  ENGLISH 
AND  FRENCH  AND  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH. 

With  Notes  and  Tables.  For  the  use  of  Naval  Officers  and 
Naval  Cadets.  By  Leon  Delbos,  M.A.,  of  H.M.S.  Britannia, 
Dartmouth.  4th  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  considerably 
enlarged,  with  additional  Plates.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.     ?s.  6d.  net 

THE  STUDENTS  GRADUATED  FRENCH 

READER.  Remodelled  and  rewritten.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  a  Complete  Vocabulary.  First  Year — Part  I.  Anecdotes, 
Tales,  and  Exercises.  Part  II.  Tales,  Historical  Pieces,  and 
Exercises,  is.  6d.  each.  Second  Year — Parts  I.  and  II.  in 
the  Press. 

EUGENE'S  STUDENTS  COMPARATIVE  GRAM- 
MAR OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE,  with  an 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Formation  of  French.    For 

the  use  of  Public  Schools.  With  Exercises.  By  G.  Eugene- 
Fasnacht,  late  French  Master,  Westminster  School  23rd 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised.  Square  crown  8vo,  cloth,  $s. ;  or 
separately,  Grammar,  3*. ;  Exercises,  2s.  6d. 

GOETHE  (W.  v.).  ANNOTATED  TEXTS.  See  Educa- 
tional Catalogue. 

HAGMANN  (J.  G.,  Ph.D.).  REFORM  IN  PRIMARY 
EDUCATION.  Translated  from  Second  German  Edition 
by  R.  H.  Hoar,  Ph.D.,  and  Richmond  Barker,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,     as.  6a\  net. 

HUGO  (VICTOR).    LES  MISfeRABLES:  Les   Prin- 

cipaux  Episodes.  Edited,  with  Life  and  Notes,  by  the  late  J. 
Boielle.     2  vols.     6th  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.    Each  3X. 

NOTRE  DAME  DE  PARIS.    Adapted  for  the  use  of 

Schools  and  Colleges.  By  the  late  J.  Boielle.  2  vols,  and 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.    Each  3*. 

KYRIAKIDES  (A.).  MODERN  GREEK-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY.  With  a  Cypriote  Vocabulary.  2nd  Edition, 
revised  throughout.    Medium  8vo.    920  pages.   Cloth.    155.  net 

A  MODERN  GREEK-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH- 
MODERN  GREEK  POCKET  DICTIONARY.    In 

2  vols.,  about  650  pages  each.     75.  net  each  volume. 
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LEABHAR  BREAC.  The  "  Speckled  Book,"  otherwise  styled 
"  The  Great  Book  of  Dun  Doighre  n :  a  Collection  of  Pieces  in 
Irish  and  Latin,  transcribed  towards  the  close  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century.  "  The  oldest  and  best  Irish  MS.  relating  to  Church 
History  now  preserved"  (G.  Petrie).  Now  first  published, 
from  the  original  MS.  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy's  Library. 
In  imperial  folio,  on  toned  paper.  In  one  vol.,  half-calf,  ^4, 4s. 
(200  copies  only  printed.) 

LEABHAR  NA  H-UIDHRL  A  Collection  of  Pieces  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  in  the  Irish  Language,  transcribed  about  a.d.  1100; 
the  oldest  volume  now  known  entirely  in  the  Irish  language, 
and  one  of  the  chief  surviving  native  literary  monuments — not 
ecclesiastical — of  ancient  Ireland ;  now  for  the  first  time  pub- 
lished, from  the  original  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  with  account  of  the  Manuscript,  description  of  its 
contents,  index,  and  facsimiles  in  colours.  In  folio,  on  toned 
paper,  half-calf.     ^3,  3*.     (200  copies  only  printed.) 

LILJA  (The  Lily).  An  Icelandic  Religious  Poem.  By  Eystein 
Asgrimson.  Edited,  with  Translation,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by 
E.  Magnusson.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,     iox.  6d. 

LODGE  (Sir  O.).  SCHOOL  TEACHING  AND 
SCHOOL  REFORM.  A  Course  of  Four  Lectures  on 
School  Curricula  and  Methods,  delivered  to  Secondary 
Teachers  and  Teachers  in  Training  at  Birmingham.    $s. 

"  The  work  of  a  sensible  iconoclast,  who  does  not  pull  down  for  the 
sake  of  mere  destruction,  but  is  anxious  to  set  up  something  more  worthy  in 
place  of  the  medievalism  he  attacks." — Outlook. 

"  Let  me  commend  this  wise  volume  not  only  to  teachers  but  to  all  con- 
cerned in  national  education.  And  especially  to  the  politician.  Half  an  hour 
with  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  would  make  him  realise  that  there  are  problems  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  school  door  not  dreamt  of  in  his  philosophy — would  make 
him  feel  that  the  more  he  knows  of  these  the  better  will  he  be  able  wisely  to 
handle  those  others  about  which  he  is  glibly  talking  every  day." — Dr. 
Macnamara  in  the  Daily  Chronicle. 

MAORI.  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  MANUAL  OF 
MAORI  CONVERSATIONS.  Containing  Phrases  and 
Dialogues  on  a  variety  of  Topics,  together  with  a  few  general 
rules  of  Grammar,  and  a  comprehensive  Vocabulary.  4?.  net. 
See  also  Williams. 

MARKHAM  (Sir  CLEMENTS.  K.C.B.).  VOCABU- 
LARIES OF  THE  GENERAL  LANGUAGE  OF 
THE  INCAS  OF  PERU.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.     7s.  6d.  net 

NIBELUNGENLIED.  "  The  Fall  of  the  Nibelungens,"  other- 
wise "The  Book  of  Kriemhild."  An  English  Translation  by 
W.  N.  Lettsom.    5th  Edition.    8vo,  cloth.    5*. 
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O'GRADY  (STANDISH  H.).    SILVA  GADELICA  (I- 

XXXI.).  A  Collection  of  Tales  in  Irish,  with  Extracts  illus- 
trating Persons  and  Places.  Edited  from  MSS.  and  translated 
2  vols.  Royal  8vo,  cloth.  42s.  Or  separately,  Vol.  I.,  Irish 
Text ;  and  Vol.  II.,  Translation  and  Notes.     Each  voL  a 1*. 

OORDT  (J.   F.  VAN,   B.A.).    CAPE  DUTCH.     Phrases 

and  Dialogues,  with  Translations,  preceded  by  short  Grammatical 
Notes.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.     2s.  6d.  net. 

PHILLIPPS  (V.,  B.A.).  A  SHORT  SKETCH  OF 
GERMAN  LITERATURE,  for  Schools.    By  Vivian 

Phillipps,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh. 
2nd  Edition,  revised.     Pott  8vo,  cloth.     15. 

ROGET  (F.  F.).  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  OLD 
FRENCH.  History,  Grammar,  Chrestomathy,  and  Glossary. 
2nd  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     6x. 

FIRST    STEPS    IN    FRENCH    HISTORY, 

LITERATURE,  AND  PHILOLOGY.  For  Candi 
dates  for  the  Scotch  Leaving  Certificate  Examinations, 
the  various  Universities  Local  Examinations,  and  the  Army 
Examinations.    4th  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     $s. 

ROSING    (S.).     ENGLISH-DANISH    DICTIONARY. 

New  Edition.     Large  8vo,  strongly  bound,  half-roan.     11s,  6d. 

SCHILLER   (F.  VON).    ANNOTATED   TEXTS.     See 

Educational  Catalogue. 

SULLIVAN  (W.  K.).  CELTIC  STUDIES  FROM 
THE  GERMAN  OF  EBEL.  With  an  Introduction  on 
the  Roots,  Stems,  and  Derivatives,  and  on  Case-endings  of 
Nouns  in  the  Indo-European  Languages.    8vo,  cloth.     10s. 

VELASQUEZ.     LARGER  SPANISH  DICTIONARY. 

Composed  from  the  Dictionaries  of  the  Spanish  Academy, 
Terreros  and  Salva.  Spanish-English  and  English-Spanish. 
12  79  PP-»  triple  columns.     2  vols,  in  1.     Imp.  8vo,  cloth.     24s* 

VIGA  GLUMS  SAGA.  Translated  from  the  Icelandic,  with 
Notes  and  an  Introduction,  by  Sir  Edmund  Head,  Bart  Fcap- 
8vo,  cloth.     51. 

WEISSE  (T.  H.).  ELEMENTS  OF  GERMAN.  With  a 
Course  of  Exercises  instructing  in  Simpler  Composition.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.     31. 

SYSTEMATIC  CONVERSATIONAL  EXER- 
CISES FOR  TRANSLATING  INTO  GERMAN, 
adapted  to  his  Grammar.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.     (Key,  51.  net.)    3/.  6d. 

14  Henrietta  Street,  Caveat  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
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WEISSE  (T.  H.).     A  SHORT  GUIDE 
IDIOMS :  being  a  Collection  of  the 

use.     With  Examination  Papers.     3rd  Edit 

WERNER'S  ELEMENTARY  LESSC 
DUTCH  (AFRIKANDER  TAAL). 

G.  Hunt.     i6mo,  cloth.     15.  6d. 

"  We  most  cordially  recommend  this  book  to  an; 
in  South  Africa.  .  .  .  The  dialogues  and  exercises  a 
— Reformer, 

"  To  those  outward  bound  such  a  book  is  sure  to 
Teacher. 


WILLIAMS  (The  Right  Rev.  W.  I 
DICTIONARY  OF  THE  NEV 
LANGUAGE.  4th  Edition.  Edited  b 
Bishop  W.  L.  Williams,  with  numerous  additi : 
Demy  8vo,  cloth.     12s.  6d. 

LESSONS  IN  MAORI.    3rd  Edition. 

YELLOW  BOOK  OF   LECAN.    A  C 

(Prose  and  Verse)  in  the  Irish  Language,  ii 
the  end  of  the  Fourteenth  Century;  now 
published  from  the  original  Manuscript  in  th: 
College,  Dublin,  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academ; 
tion,  Analysis  of  Contents,  and  Index,  by 
30  and  468  pp.  (Royal  Irish  Academy's; 
Large    post   folio,    1896,   half-roan,   Roxbn 

£**  4* 

ZOEGA  (G.  T.).    ENGLISH-ICELANI 

ARY.    8vo,  cloth.     6s.  net. 

ZOMPOLIDES  (Dr.  D.).     A  COURSE 
GREEK;  or,  The  Greek  Language 

Day.     I.  The  Elementary  Method.    Crown 


14  Henrietta  Street,  Cerent  Garden,  Lone 
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V.  Science. 

MEDICINE— CHEMISTRY— BOTANY— ZOOLOGY- 
MATHEMATICS. 

BASTIAN  (H.  CHARLTON,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.). 
STUDIES  IN  HETEROGENESIS.  With  825  Illus- 
trations  from  Photomicrographs.     Royal  8vo,  cloth.     315.  bd. 

BENEDICT (F.  E.,  Ph.D.).  ELEMENTARY  ORGANIC 
ANALYSIS.  Small  8vo.  Pages  vi  +  82.  15  Illustrations. 
4s.  bd.  net. 

BERGEY  (D.  G.).  HANDBOOK  OF  PRACTICAL 
HYGIENE.    Small  8vo.    Pages  v+ 164.    6s.  bd.  net 

BILTZ  (HENRY).  THE  PRACTICAL  METHODS 
OF  DETERMINING  MOLECULAR  WEIGHTS. 

Translated  by  Jones.  Small  8vo.  Pages  viii  +  245.  44  Illus- 
trations.    8s.  bd.  net. 

BOLTON.     HISTORY  OF  THE  THERMOMETER. 

1 2  mo.    96  pages.     6  Illustrations.     4s.  bd.  net. 

BRUCE  (ALEX.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.E.,  F.R.S.E.). 
A  TOPOGRAPHICAL  ATLAS  OF  THE  SPINAL 
CORD.     Fcap.  folio,  half-leather.    £2%  21.  net. 

COLBY  (ALBERT  LADD).  REINFORCED  CON- 
CRETE IN  EUROPE.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.     14*.  bd  net 

CREIGHTON  (CHAS.,  M.D.).  CANCER  AND  OTHER 
TUMOURS  OF  THE  BREAST.  Researches  showing 
their  true  seat  and  cause.  With  24  Lithographic  Plates  con- 
taining 138  figures  from  the  Author's  drawings.  Royal  8vo, 
cloth.     1 2 j.  bd.  net 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL 

THEORY  OF  TUBERCULOSIS.  By  Charles 
Creighton,  M.D.,  sometime  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  Cam- 
bridge Medical  School,  author  of  "Bovine  Tuberculosis  in 
Man,11  etc     Royal  8vo,  cloth.     12s.  bd.  net 

CUNNINGHAM  MEMOIRS- 

1.  CUBIC  TRANSFORMATIONS.  By  John  Casey,  LL.D. 
4to,  sewed.    21.  bd. 

2.  ON  THE  LUMBAR  CURVE  IN  MAN  AND  THE 
APES.    By  D.  J.  Cunningham,  M.D.     13  Plates.    4to,  sewed.    $r. 

3.  NEW  RESEARCHES  ON  SUN-HEAT,  TERRES- 
TRIAL RADIATION,  Etc.  By  Rev.  Samuel  Haughton,  M.A.,  M.D. 
9  Plates.    4to,  sewed,     is.  bd. 

14  Henrietta  Street,  Covert  Garden,  London,  W.C 
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CUNNINGHAM  MEMOIRS— Continued. 

4.  DYNAMICS  AND  MODERN  GEOMETRY.  A  New  Chapter 
in  the  Theory  of  Screws.    By  Sir  Robert  S.  Ball,  LL.D.    4to,  sewed.    2s. 

5.  THE  RED  STARS.  Observations  and  Catalogue.  New 
Edition.    Edited  by  Rev.  T.  Espin,  M.A.    4to,  sewed,    y.  6cL 

6.  ON  THE  MORPHOLOGY  OP  THE  DUCK  TRIBE 
AND  THE  AUK  TRIBE.  By  W.  K.  Parker,  F.R.S.  9  Plates.  4to, 
sewed.    3/.  6d. 

7.  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  SURPACE  ANATOMY  OF 
THE  CEREBRAL  HEMISPHERES.  By  D.  J.  Cunningham, 
M.  D.  With  a  Chapter  upon  Cranio-Cerebral  Topography  by  Victor  Horsley, 
M.B.,  F.R.S.    4to,  sewed.    &r.  6d. 

8.  ON  THE  PLINDERS  PETRIE  PAPYRI.  Part  L  Out 
of  print 

9.  ON  THE  FLINDERS  PETRIE  PAPYRI.  Part  II.  With 
18  Autotypes.    4to,  sewed.     42s.  net     Appendix  to  8  and  9.     51.  net 

10.  THE  DECORATIVE  ART  OF  BRITISH  NEW 
GUINEA.  A  Study  in  Papuan  Ethnography.  By  Alfred  C.  Haddon,  M.A. 
With  12  Plates,  and  numerous  other  Illustrations.    4to,  sewed.     14s.  net 

11.  ON  THE  FLINDERS  PETRIE  PAPYRI.  With  Tran- 
scriptions, Commentaries,  and  Index.  By  John  P.  Mahaffy,  D.D.,  and 
Prof.  J.  Gilbert  Smyly.    With  7  Autotypes.    4to,  sewed.    42s.  net. 

EMERY  (F.  B.,  M.A.).  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.     8s.  6d.  net 

ENGELHARDT  (V.).  THE  ELECTROLYSIS  OF 
WATER.    8vo.    Pages  x+140.    90  Illustrations.    $s.  net. 

FISCHER  (Prof.  EMIL,  of  Berlin  University).  INTRO- 
DUCTION TO  THE  PREPARATION  OF  OR- 
GANIC COMPOUNDS.  Translated  with  the  author's 
sanction  from  the  new  German  edition  by  R.  V.  Stanford,  B.Sc, 
Ph.D.     With  figures  in  the  text.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth.     4s.  net. 

HANTZSCH  (A.).  ELEMENTS  OF  STEREOCHEM- 
ISTRY. Translated  by  Wolf.  iamo.  Pages  viii  +  206.  26 
Figures.     6s.  6d.  net 

HARDY.  ELEMENTS  OF  ANALYTICAL  GEO- 
METRY.    8vo.    Pages  iv  +  365.     163  Figures.     8s.  6d.  net 

INFINITESIMALS  AND  LIMITS.    Sm.  ismo,  paper. 

22  pp.    6  Figures,     is.  net 

HARNACK    (AXEL).      INTRODUCTION    TO  THE 

ELEMENTS   OF  THE   DIFFERENTIAL  AND 

INTEGRAL  CALCULUS.     From  the  German.  Royal 
8vo,  cloth.     10s.  6d. 

14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
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HART  (EDWARD,  Ph.D.).  CHEMISTRY  FOR  BE- 
GINNERS.   Small  i2mo. 

Vol.  I.  Inorganic      Pages  viii+188.      55  Illustrations 

and  2  Plates.     Fourth  Edition.     4s.  6d.  net. 
Vol.  II.  Organic       Pages   iv  +  98.       n    Illustrations. 

21.  net. 
Vol.  III.  Experiments.    Separately.    60  pages,     xs.  net 

SECOND  YEAR  CHEMISTRY.     Small  wmo.      165 

pages.    31  Illustrations.    $s.  net. 

HOFF  (J.  H.  VANT).  STUDIES  IN  CHEMICAL 
DYNAMICS.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  Dr.  Ernst  Cohen, 
Assistant  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory  of  the  University  of 
Amsterdam.  Translated  by  Thomas  Ewan,  M.Sc,  Ph.D., 
Demonstrator  of  Chemistry  in  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 
Royal  8vo,  cloth.     10s.  6d. 

HORNELL  (JAMES,  F.L.S.).  REPORT  TO  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  BARODAON  THE  MARINE 
ZOOLOGY  OF  OKHAMANDAL  IN  KATTIAWAR. 
With  Supplementary  Reports  on  Special  Groups  by 

other  Zoologists.     Demy  4to,  cloth,  with  full-page  Plates. 
Part  I.  1 5 j.  net 

HOWE  (J.  L.).  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  FOR 
SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES.  By  Jas.  Lewis  Howe, 
Washington  and  Lee  University.  Being  a  Second  Edition  of 
u  Inorganic  Chemistry  according  to  the  Periodic  Law."  By 
F.  P.  Venable  and  J.  L.  Howe.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.    12s.  6dm  net 

JOHNSTONE  (J.).  BRITISH  FISHERIES:  Their 
Administration  and  their  Problems.     A  Short  Account 

of  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  British  Sea  Fishery  Authorities  and 
Regulations,     iqs.  6d.  net. 

JONES  (J.  T.  SHARE-).  SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF 
THE  HORSE.  To  be  completed  in  4  Parts.  With 
above  100  Illustrations,  a  number  being  in  colour.  Part  I. 
Head  and  Neck ;  Part  II.  Fore  Limb ;  Part  III.  Hind  Limb. 
Price  per  part,  15 J.  net,  sewed;  cloth,  16 J.  6d.  net 

LIFE-SIZE  MODELS,  Illustrating  the  Superficial 

Anatomy  of  the  Limbs  of  the  Horse.  Price  per  set  of  four 
models,  ^2 1 ;  or  separately — Fore  Limb,  Inner  and  Outer 
Aspects,  ^6, 1 6 ;.  6d.  each ;  Hind  Limb,  Inner  and  Outer 
Aspects,  £6,  6s,  each. 

JONES.  THE  FREEZING  POINT,  BOILING  POINT, 
AND  CONDUCTIVITY  METHODS.     12 mo.     Pages 

vii  +  64.     14  Illustrations.     3x.net 

14  Henrietta  Street,  Coveot  Garden,  London,  W.C 
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JOURNAL  OF  THE  LINNEAN  SOCIETY.    Botany. 

At  various  prices.  Index  to  Journal  (Botany),  201.  Zoology. 
At  various  prices.  General  Index  to  the  first  20  vols,  of  the  Journal 
(Zoology)  and  the  Zoological  portion  of  the  Proceedings,  20s. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  ROYAL  MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY,  containing  its  Transactions  and  Proceedings, 
with  other  Microscopical  Information.  Bi-monthly.  Previous  to 
1893  at  various  prices ;  after  that  date  bi-monthly,  each  6s.  net. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  QUEKETT  MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB.  Nos.  1-26,  is.  net;  Nos.  27-31,  2s.  6d.  net.  1893, 
No.  32,  and  following  Nos.,  half-yearly,  3*.  6d.  net 

LANDOLT  (Dr.  HANS).  THE  OPTICAL  ROTATING 
POWER  OF  ORGANIC  SUBSTANCES  AND  ITS 
PRACTICAL  APPLICATIONS.  8vo.  Pp.  xxi  +  751. 
83  Illustrations.     31J.  Gd.  net 

LEAVENWORTH  (Prof.  W.  S.,  M.Sc).  INORGANIC 
QUALITATIVE  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  FOR 
ADVANCED  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES.  8vo. 
Pages  vi  +  1 54.     6s.  6d.  net. 

LEBLANC  (Dr.  MAX).  THE  PRODUCTION  OF 
CHROMIUM  AND  ITS  COMPOUNDS  BY  THE 
AID  OF  THE  ELECTRIC  CURRENT.  8vo.  122 
pages.     5*.  net. 

LIVERPOOL  MARINE  BIOLOGY  COMMITTEE. 
MEMOIRS  ON  TYPICAL  BRITISH  MARINE 
PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS.  Edited  by  W.  A.  Herdman, 
D.Sc,  F.R.S.    All  demy  8vo,  stiff  boards. 

1.  ASCIDIA.    By  W.  A.  Herdman.    With  5  Plates.    Price  2s.  net 

2.  CARDIUM.  By  J.  Johnstone,  Fisheries  Assistant,  University 
College,  Liverpool.    With  7  Plates.     Price  21.  6d.  net 

3.  ECHINUS.  By  Herbert  Clifton  Chadwick,  Curator  of  the  Port 
Erin  Biological  Station.    With  5  Plates.     Price  2s.  net. 

4.  CODIUM.  By  R.  J.  Harvey  Gibson,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of 
Botany  in  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  Helen  P.  Auld,  B.Sc  With 
3  Plates.    Price  is.  6d.  net 

5.  ALCYONIUM.  By  Sydney  J.  Hickson,  M.A,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S., 
Beyer  Professor  of  Zoology  in  Owens  College,  Manchester.  With  3  Plates. 
Price  is.  6d.  net. 

6.  LEPEOPHTHEIRUS  AND  LERNEA.  By  Andrew  Scott, 
Resident  Fisheries  Assistant  at  the  Peel  Hatchery.     With  5  Plates.    21.  net 

7.  LINEUS.    By  R.  C.  Pnnnett,  B.  A    With  4  Plates.    2?.  net 

8.  PLEURONECTES.  By  Frank  J.  Cole,  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 
Lecturer  in  the  Victoria  University,  Demonstrator  of  Zoology,  University, 
Liverpool,  and  James  Johnstone,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  Fisheries  Assistant,  University, 
Liverpool.    With  11  Plates.    7s.  net. 

9.  CHONDRUS.  By  Otto  V.  Darbishire,  Owens  College,  Manchester. 
With  7  Plates.     21.  td.  net. 
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LIVERPOOL  MARINE  BIOLOGY  COMMITTEE  MEMOIRS- 
Continued. 

10.  PATELLA  (the  Common  Limpet).  By  J.  R.  Ainsworth 
Davis,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  University  College  of  Wales, 
Aberystwyth,  and  H.  J.  Fleure,  B.Sc,  Fellow  of  the  University  of  Wales. 
With  4  Plates.    2s.  6d.  net. 

ii.  ARENICOLA  (the  Luff-Worm).  By  J.  H.  Ashworth,  D.Sc, 
Lecturer  in  Invertebrate  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  With 
8  Plates.    4*.  6d.  net 

12.  GAMMARUS.  By  Margaret  Cussans,  B.Sc,  Zoological  De- 
partment, University  of  Liverpool.    With  4  Plates.    2x.  net 

13.ANURIDA.  ByA.  D.  Imms,  B.Sc.(Lond.).   With 7  Plates.  4j.net 

14.  LIGIA.  By  C.  Gordon  Hewitt,  B.Sc,  Demonstrator  in  Zoology, 
University  of  Manchester.    With  4  Plates.    &r.  net 

15.  ANTEDON.  By  Herbert  Clifton  Chadwick.  With  7  Plates. 
2s.  6d.  net 

16.  CANCER.  By  Joseph  Pearson,  M.Sc,  Demonstrator  in  Zoology, 
University  of  Liverpool.     With  13  Plates.    6s.  6d.  net. 

17.  PECTON.    By  W.  J.  Dakin,  M.Sc    With  9  Plates.    4*.  641  net 

18.  ELEDONE.  By  Annie  Isgrove,  M.Sc  With  10  Plates. 
45.  6d.  net 

19.  POLYCHAET  LARVAE.  By  F.  H.  Gravely,  M.Sc  With 
4  Plates.    2s.  6d.  net 

LLURIA(Dr.  ENRIQUE).  SUPER-ORGANIC  EVOLU- 
TION. Nature  and  the  Social  Problem.  With  a 
Preface  by  Dr.  D.  Santiago  Ramon  Y.  Cajal.  Large  Crown 
8vo.     Illustrated,     js.  6d.  net. 

LONG  (J.  H.).   A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  URINE  ANALYSIS. 

Small  8 vo.     Pages  v  +  249.     31  Illustrations.     6s.  6d.  net 

MACFIE  (RONALD  C,  M.A.,  M.B.).  SCIENCE, 
MATTER,  AND  IMMORTALITY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
5*.  net. 

MARRINER  (GEORGE,  R.,  F.R.M.S.)  THE  KEA:  A 
New  Zealand  Problem.  With  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo., 
Cloth,     ys.  6d.  net. 

MASON  (W.  P.,  Prof,  of  Chem.).  NOTES  ON  QUALITA- 
TIVE ANALYSIS.    Sm.  i2mo.    56  pp.    3*  6d.  net. 

MEADE  (RICHARD  K.,  B.Sc).  CHEMISTS  POCKET 
MANUAL.  i6mo.  Leather.  Pocket  Edition.  Second 
Edition.     12X.  6d.  net 

PORTLAND    CEMENT:    ITS   COMPOSITION, 

RAW  MATERIALS,  MANUFACTURE,  TEST- 
ING, AND  ANALYSIS.  Second  Edition.  With  100 
Illustrations      14J.  6d.  net. 

MOISSON  (HENRI).    THE  ELECTRIC  FURNACE. 

8vo.     Pages  x  +  305.     41  Illustrations,     xos.  6d.  net. 
14  Henrietta  Street,  Cerent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
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NAKAIDO  (Y.,  B.Sc,  M.A).  BEET-SUGAR  MAKING 
AND  ITS  CHEMICAL  CONTROL.  With  a  number 
of  valuable  Tables  and  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  cloth. 
12s.  6d.  net.' 

NISSENSON.  THE  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  ELEC- 
TROLYTIC LABORATORIES.  8vo.  81  pages.  52 
Illustrations.     $s.  net 

NOYES  (ARTHUR  A,  Ph.D.).  ORGANIC  CHEM- 
ISTRY FOR  THE  LABORATORY.  Small  i2mo. 
Pages  xii  +  257.     22  Illustrations.     6s.  6d.  net 

and  MULLIKEN  (SAMUEL  P.,  Ph.D.).  LA- 
BORATORY EXPERIMENTS  ON  CLASS  REAC- 
TIONS AND  IDENTIFICATION  OF  ORGANIC 
SUBSTANCES.    8vo.    81  pp.    2/.  net. 

OTTO  (RUDOLF).    NATURALISM  AND  RELIGION. 

See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  11. 

PETIT  (ROBERT).  HOW  TO  BUILD  AN  AERO- 
PLANE. Translated  from  the  French,  with  some  additional 
matter,  by  Messrs.  T.  O'B.  Hubbard  and  J.  H.  Ledeboer. 
With  nearly  100  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     2s.  6d.  net 

PFANHAUSER  (Dr.  W.).  PRODUCTION  OF  ME- 
TALLIC OBJECTS  ELECTROLYTICALLY.     $s. 

net 

PHILLIPS  (FRANCIS  C).  METHODS  FOR  THE 
ANALYSIS  OF  ORES,  PIG  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Second    Edition.      8vo.      Pages    viii+170.      3    Illustrations. 
4J-.  6d>  net. 

PIDDINGTON  (HENRY).  THE  SAILORS'  HORN- 
BOOK FOR  THE  LAW  OF  STORMS.  Being  a 
Practical  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of  the  Law  of  Storms,  and 
its  uses  to  Mariners  of  all  Classes  in  all  Parts  of  the  World. 
Shown  by  transparent  Storm  Cards  and  useful  Lessons.  7th 
Edition.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     10s.  6d. 

PRAY  (Dr.).  ASTIGMATIC  LETTERa  Printed  on 
Millboard,  size  22  by  14  inches,     ix. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  OPTICAL  CONVENTION, 
No.  I,  1905.     Crown  4to,  cloth,     xox.  net. 

RANSOM  (W.  H.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.).  THE 
INFLAMMATION  IDEA  IN  GENERAL  PATH- 
OLOGY.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.     7*.  6d. 

14  Henrietta  Street,  Covert  Garden,  London,  W.C 
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RAY  (Prof.  P.  C).  A  HISTORY  OF  HINDU  CHEM- 
ISTRY FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE 
MIDDLE  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 
A.D.  With  Sanskrit  Texts,  Variants,  Translation,  and  Illustra- 
tions. Vol  I.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Crown  8vo.     10s.  6d.  net.    Vol.  II.     Cloth,     ioy,  6d.  net. 

SANG'S  LOGARITHMS.  A  new  Table  of  Seven-place 
Logarithms  of  all  Numbers  continuously  up  to  200,000. 
2nd  Edition.     Royal  8vo,  cloth.     21s. 

SCHREBER  (D.  G.  M.).  MEDICAL  INDOOR  GYM- 
NASTICS, or  a  System  of  Hygienic  Exercises  for  Home 
Use,  to  be  practised  anywhere,  without  apparatus  or  assistance, 
by  young  and  old  of  either  sex,  for  the  preservation  of  health 
and  general  activity.  Revised  and  Supplemented  by  Rudolf 
Graefe,  M.D.  With  a  large  plate  and  45  illustrations  in  the 
text.     Royal  8vo,  cloth.     3*.  net. 

SCHROEN  (L.).  SEVEN-FIGURE  LOGARITHMS 
OF  NUMBERS  from  1  to  108,000,  and  of  Sines, 
Cosines,  Tangents,  Cotangents  to  every  10  Seconds 

of  the  Quadrant.  With  a  Table  of  Proportional  Parts. 
By  Dr.  Ludwig  Schroen,  Director  of  the  Observatory  of 
Jena,  etc.,  etc.  5th  Edition,  corrected  and  stereotyped. 
With  a  description  of  the  Tables  by  A.  De  Morgan,  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  University  College,  London.  Imp.  8vo, 
cloth,  printed  on  light  green  paper,     gs. 

SEGER.  COLLECTED  WRITINGS  OF  HERMAN 
AUGUST  SEGER.  (Papers  on  Manufacture  of  Pottery.)  2 
vols.   Large  8vo.    £$,  $s.  net  per  set. 

SNELLEN'S  OPHTHALMIC  TEST  TYPES.  Best  Types 

for  the  Determination  of  the  Acuteness  of  Vision.  14th  Edition, 
considerably  augmented  and  improved.  8vo,  sewed.  4s. 
Single  Sheets:  ETB,  MOV,  B  D  E,  WUJu],  and  Large 
Clock  Sheet.  &d.  each.  Small  Clock  Sheet  and  RTVZ. 
44/.  each. 

SNYDER  (HARRY,  B.Sc).  SOILS  AND  FERTIL- 
ISERS. Second  Edition.  8vo.  Pages  x+294.  1  Plate, 
40  Illustrations.     6s.  6tL  net 

SONNTAG  (C.  O.).  A  POCKET  FLORA  OF  EDIN- 
BURGH AND  THE  SURROUNDING  DISTRICT. 

A  Collection  and  full  Description  of  all  Phanerogamic  and  the 
principal  Cryptogamic  Plants,  classified  after  the  Natural 
System,  with  an  artificial  Key  and  a  Glossary  of  Botanical 
Terms.  By  the  late  C.  O.  Sonntag.  Fcap.  8vo,  limp  cloth. 
3;.  6d.  net. 

14  Henrietta  Street,  Caveat  Garden,  London,  W.C 
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STILLMAN  (THOS.  B.,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.).  ENGIN- 
EERING CHEMISTRY.  Fourth  Edition.  The  fourth 
edition  has  been  mostly  re-written  and  altered  to  incorporate 
the  latest  approved  methods  of  chemical  testing.  Medium  8vo. 
With  147  Figures  in  the  text.     215.  net.   . 

TOWER  (O.  F.,  Ph.D.).  THE  CONDUCTIVITY  OF 
LIQUIDS.   8vo.   Pages  iv+ 190.   20  Illustrations.   6s.6d.net. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF 
EDINBURGH.  Vol.  XXXVIII.  Part  1,  40s.  Part  2,  25* 
Part  3,  30J.  Part  4,  js.  6d.  Vol.  XXXIX.  Part  1,  30J. 
Part  2,  1 95.  Part  3,  43 s.  Part  4,  gs.  Vol.  XL.  Part  1,  2  51. 
Part  2,  32*.  6d.  Part  3,  26s.  Part  4,  20s.  Vol.  XLI.  Part  i, 
20s.  Part  2,  29s.  6d.  Part  3,  45*.  Vol.  XLII.  42*.  Vol.  XLIII. 
42 j.  Vol.  XLV.  Part  1,  29J.  Part  2,  27s.  Part  3,  335.  gd. 
Part  4,  4-f.  6d.  Vol.  XLVI.  Part  i,  21J.  lod.  Part  2,  25*.  &/. 
Part  3,  275.  $d.  General  Index  to  First  Thirty-four  Volumes 
(1 783-1 888),  with  History  of  the  Institution.    4to,  cloth.     21s. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  IRISH 
ACADEMY,  DUBLIN.  Vols.  I.-XX.  4to.  ^22,  5*  6d. 
Vols.  XXI.-XXXI.     Various  prices. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  DUBLIN 
SOCIETY.     Various  volumes  at  various  prices. 

VEGA.  LOGARITHMIC  TABLES  OF  NUMBERS 
AND  TRIGONOMETRICAL  FUNCTIONS.  Trans- 
lated  from  the  40th,  or  Dr.  Bremiker's  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised  and  enlarged,  by  W.  L.  F.  Fischer,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow 
of  Clare  College,  Cambridge ;  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  75th  Stereotyped  Edition. 
Royal  8vo,  cloth.     *js. 

VENABLE  (T.  C,  Ph.D.).  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  PERIODIC  LAW.  Small  i2mo.  Pages 
viii  +  321.     Illustrated.     10s.6d.net. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  ATOM.     i2mo.    Pages  vi  + 

290.     &s.  6d.  net. 

and  HOWE.  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  AC- 
CORDING TO  THE  PERIODIC  LAW.  Second 
Edition.     See  under  Howe,  p.  45. 

WILEY  (HARVEY  W.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.).  PRINCIPLES 
AND  PRACTICE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMI- 
CAL ANALYSIS.  3  vols.  8vo.  New  Edition  in  prepara- 
tion. Vol.  1.  Soils;  Ready,  i8x.net  Vol.  II.  Fertilizers. 
20s.  net. 

WYSOR  (HENRY,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Analytical 
Chemistry,   Lafayette   College).      METALLURGY. 

A  Condensed  Treatise.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     12s.  6d.  net. 
14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Gardes,  London,  W.C. 
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VI.   Miscellaneous. 

ANTHROPOLOGY— SOCIOLOGY— MYTHOLOGY- 
BIBLIOGRAPHY,  BIOGRAPHY,  ETC. 

AVEBURY  (Lord,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  etc)  (Sir  John 
Lubbock).  PREHISTORIC  TIMES,  as  Illustrated 
by  Ancient  Remains  and  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  Modern  Savages.  6th  Edition,  revised,  with  239  Illus- 
trations, a  large  number  of  which  are  specially  prepared  for  this 
Edition.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  tops.     i&r. 

"To  anyone  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  succinct  conspectus  of  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  early  man,  we  recommend  the  perusal 
of  this  comprehensive  volume.  — /our.  Brit.  Archaolog.  Assoc. 

"The  fact  that  this  well-known  standard  work  has  reached  a  sixth 
edition  is  evidence  of  its  value  to  ethnologists  and  archaeologists.  The  many 
and  beautiful  illustrations  are  most  helpful  in  better  understanding  the  plain 
but  accurate  letterpress.  Lord  Avebury  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  new 
edition,  which  is  sure  to  further  popularise  a  fascinating  subject  for  investiga- 
tion by  cultured  people." — Science  Gossip. 

"It  is  necessary  to  compare  the  present  volume  with  the  fifth  edition  in 
order  to  see  how  much  it  has  been  improved.  The  illustrations  to  this  sixth 
edition  are  immeasurably  superior  to  the  fifth." — Knowledge, 

BLACKBURN  (HELEN).     WOMEN'S  SUFFRAGE. 

A  Record  of  the  Women's  Suffrage  Movement  in  the  British 
Isles,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  Miss  Becker.  Portraits. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.     6s. 

See  also  Vynne,  Nora,  and  Blackburn,  "Women  under  the 

Factory  Acts." 

CATALOGUE  OF  THE  LONDON  LIBRARY,  St  James's 
Square.  By  C.  T.  Hagberg  Wright,  LL.D.,  etc.  »v+  1636  pp. 
4to,  cloth.  42;.  net  Supplements  I.-VII.  Bound  in 
buckram.    5*  net 

"  The  present  catalogue  is  essentially  a  working  catalogue.  .  .  .  The 
general  level  of  accuracy  m  the  printing  and  editing  of  the  work  appears  to 
us  to  be  an  unusually  high  one.  .  .  .  We  heartily  applaud  the  work, 
both  as  a  landmark  in  library  land,  and  as  a  monument  standing  upon  a  firm 
foundation  of  its  own."—  The  Times. 

Vide  Subject  Index,  p.  54. 
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ENGELHARDT  (C).  DENMARK  IN  THE  EARLY 
IRON  AGE.  Illustrated  by  recent  Discoveries  in  the  Peat- 
Mosses  of  Slesvig.  33  Plates  (giving  representations  of  upwards 
of  a  thousand  objects),  Maps,  and  numerous  other  Illustrations 
on  wood.     1866.     4to,  cloth.     31s.  6d. 

FARRIE  (HUGH).  HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  IN 
LITERATURE.  A  volume  of  original  Studies.  Demy 
8vo.    Cloth.     5J.  net. 

GOLDAMMER   (H.).     THE   KINDERGARTEN.     A 

Guide  to  FrobePs  Method  of  Education.     2  vols,  in  1.     120  pp. 
of  Illustrations.    8vo,  cloth.     10s.  6d. 

GRIEBEN'S  ENGLISH  GUIDES.  Practical  and  handy; 
size,  suitable  for  the  pocket,  6£  x  4J,  and  bound  in  cloth. 

SWITZERLAND.    A  practical  guide  with  seven  maps.  Cloth.  3j.net. 
NORWAY  AND  COPENHAGEN.   With  six  maps.   Cloth.   31.net. 

OSTEND  AND  OTHER  BELGIUM  WATERING  PLACES. 

With  two  maps.     Cloth,     ix.  6d.  net. 

LAKES  OF  NORTHERN  ITALY.  With  maps.  Cloth,    js.  net 
THE  RHINE.    With  maps.    Cloth.     31.  net 
NORTH  SEA  WATERING  PLACES.    Cloth,    y.  net. 
BELGIUM.    With  maps.     Cloth.    3s.  net 

BRUSSELS  AND  THE  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION  19x0. 

With  maps.    Cloth,     is.  (xL  net. 

HOLLAND.    With  maps.    Cloth,    y.  net. 

THE  RIVIERA.    With  maps.    Cloth,    y.  net 

WINTER  SPORT  IN  SWITZERLAND.     A  Dractical  guide 
for  those  visiting  Switzerland  in  the  winter.    With  maps.     Cloth,    y.  net 

DRESDEN  AND  ENVIRONS.    With  maps.    Cloth,    is.  6cL  net 

MUNICH  AND  ENVIRONS.    With  maps.    Cloth,     is.  6V.  net. 

HENRY  (JAMES).  2ENEIDEA;  or,  Critical,  Exegetical, 
and  iEsthetical  Remarks  on  the  iEneis.  With  a  per- 
sonal collation  of  all  the  first-class  MSS.,  and  upwards  of  100 
second-class  MSS.,  and  all  the  principal  editions.  Vol  I. 
(3  Parts),  Vol.  II.  (3  Parts),  Vol.  III.  (3  Parts),  Vol.  IV. 
(1  Part).     Royal  8vo,  sewed.    jQi,  2s.  net 

HOLLINS  (DOROTHEA).  THE  QUEST.  A  Romance 
of  Deliverance.     Demy  8vo.    Cloth.    4s.  6d.  net 

JOHNSON  (E.).  THE  RISE  OF  ENGLISH  CUL- 
TURE. With  a  brief  account  of  the  Author's  life  and  writings. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth.     15*.  net. 

KIEPERTS  NEW  ATLAS  ANTIQUUS.  Twelve  Maps 
of  the  Ancient  World,  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  Third  hundred 
thousand.  12  th  Edition,  with  a  complete  Geographical  Index. 
Folio,  boards.    6s.    Strongly  bound  in  cloth.     7;.  6d. 
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KIEPERTS    WALL-MAPS     OF    THE    ANCIENT 
WORLD— 

WALL-MAP  OF  ANCIENT  ITALY.  Italia  antiqua.  For  the 
study  of  Livy,  Sallust,  Cicero,  Dionysius,  etc  Scale  I  :  800,000.  Mounted 
on  rollers,  varnished.    20s. 

GENERAL  WALL-MAP  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD.      Tabula 

orbis  terrarum  antiqui  ad  illustrandam  potissimum  antiquissimi  sevi  usque  ad 
Alexandrum  M.  historian).  For  the  study  of  ancient  history,  especially  the 
history  of  the  Oriental  peoples :  the  Indians,  Medes,  Persians,  Babylonians, 
Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  etc.  Scale  1  :  5,400,000.  Mounted  on 
rollers,  varnished.    70s. 

GENERAL   WALL-MAP   OF    THE    ROMAN    EMPIRE. 

Imperii  Romani  tabula  geographica.  For  the  study  of  the  development  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  Scale  I  :  300,000.  Mounted  on  rollers,  varnished. 
24J. 

WALL-MAP  OF  ANCIENT  LATIUM.  Latii  Veteris  et  finiti- 
marum  regionum  tabula.  For  the  study  of  Livy,  Dionysius,  etc.  Scale 
1  :  125,000.  With  supplement :  Environs  of  Rome.  Scale  1  :  25,000, 
Mounted  on  rollers,  varnished,     i&r. 

WALL-MAP  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE.  Graeciae  Antique 
tabula.  For  the  study  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Strabo, 
Cornelius  Nepos,  etc.  Scale  I  :  500,000.  Mounted  on  rollers,  varnished. 
24J. 

WALL-MAP  OF  THE  EMPIRES  OF  THE  PERSIANS 
AND  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT.  Imperia  Persanim  et 
Macedonum.  For  the  study  of  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Justinian,  Arian, 
Curtius.     Scale  I  :  300,000.     Mounted  on  rollers  and  varnished.     70s. 

WALL-MAP  OF  GAUL,  WITH  PORTIONS  OF  ANCIENT 
BRITAIN  AND  ANCIENT  GERMANY.  Gailbe  Cisalpine  et 
Transalpine  cum  partibus  Britannioe  et  Germanise  tabula.  For  the  study  of 
Caesar,  Justinian,  Livy,  Tacitus,  etc.  Scale  1  :  1,000,000.  Mounted  on 
rollers  and  varnished.     24J. 

WALL-MAP  OF  ANCIENT  ASIA  MINOR.  Asise  Minoris 
Antiquae  tabula.  For  the  study  of  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Justinian,  Arian, 
Curtius,  etc.     Scale  1  :  800,000.     Mounted  on  rollers  and  varnished.     2Qj. 

LONDON  LIBRARY  SUBJECT  INDEX.  To  be  issued 
about  the  end  of  November.  A  quarto  volume  of  about  1200 
pages  in  three  columns,  bound  in  buckram.     31$.  6d.  net 

Opinions  of  some  of  those  who  have  read  through  the  proof-sheets  : 

".  .  .  My  admiration  for  the  Index  increases  daily.  .  .  ." — Professor 
Bury,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History,  Cambridge. 

" .  .  .  I  feel  certain  that  this  Index  will  become  a  standard  book  of 
reference,  and  will  be  a  vadt  mecutn  to  every  man  of  letters.  .  •  ." — 
Frederic  Harrison. 

" .  .  .  This  Index  will  have  a  signal  educational  value.  There  never 
was  a  piece  of  work  better  worth  doing,  or,  I  think,  better  done.  .  .  ." — 
Dr  Ward,  Master  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge. 

" .  .  .  As  far  as  I  have  seen  the  proof-sheets  I  am  satisfied  that  the  new 
Subject  Index  will  be  one  of  the  best  Catalogues  of  the  kind  ever  produced. 
.  .  ."— H.  R.  Tedder. 


CI 

... 


The  specimen  page  is  exceedingly  neat  A  good  Catalogue  is 
one  of  the  few  human  works  that  can  do  no  harm.  .  .  .''-—Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  Bart 

-  See  also  Catalogue  to  Library,  p.  52. 
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MEREDITH  (LEWIS  B.).    ROCK  G 

to  Make  and  Maintain  them.     With  an  In 
Moore,  A.L.S.,  and  an  Alphabetical  List  < 
the  Rock  Garden,  with  Notes  on  the  aspect 
Demy  8vo,  with  Plates.     *js.  6d.  net. 

OPEN     LETTER    TO    ENGLISH 

Reprinted  from   the   "Hibbert  Journal." 
2s.  6d.  net. 

PEDDIE   (R.    A.).      PRINTING    AT 
THE    FIFTEENTH    CENTURY 

Issues.     55.  net 

RING   OF   POPE    XYSTUS,   THE. 

Aphorisms  and  Short  Sayings  in  use  ar 
Communities  as  early  as  the  Second  G 
There  is  no  question  that  it  was  widely  rea 
and  Coptic  versions  are  known  besides  in 
The  original  Greek  was  discovered  at  the 
and  is  now  translated  into  English  for  the  fir 
printed  on' hand-made  paper,  and  bound  suita 
4s.  6d.  net. 

SAGAS  OF  OLAF  TRYGGVASON  AN) 
THE  TYRANT.    A  new  translation,  r 
drawings,  by  Erik  Werenskiold,  Christian  K 
the  best  Norwegian  artists.     In  small  4to, 
mould-made  paper,  comprising  above  200 
linen  back  and  paper  sides,  done  up  in  box. 

SCHLOSS  (DAVID  F.).  METHODS 
TRIAL  REMUNERATION.  3rd  E<: 
enlarged.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     7$.  6d.    Popn 

SEASONS  (THE).  An  Anthology  in  Prose  an 
by  Helen  and  Lewis  Melville.  Forming  an 
bound  in  art  linen.     30.  6d.  net. 

SHARPE  (HENRY).  BRITAIN  B.C :  . 
Classical  Writings.  With  an  inquiry  in  I 
the  Cassiterides  and  Thule,  and  an  attem|: 
ancient  coast-line  of  Kent  and  East  Susii 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.     55.  net. 

SICHEL    (WALTER).     LAURENCE 
Study.    To  which  is  added  the  Journal  to  E 
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